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Art,  I.  —  Minute  by  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  dated  Feb. 
28,  1856,  reviewing  his  Administration  in  India,  from  Jan. 
1848  to  March  1856. 

2.  Essays,  Military  and  Political  By  Sir  H.  M.  Lawrence, 
1859. 

iT1hb  death,  in  rapid  succession,  of  the  last  Governor-General 
and  of  the  first  Viceroy  of  India  closes,  with  sad  complete- 
ness, the  series  of  great  events  and  great  changes  which  must 
always  be  inseparably  connected  with  their  names.  Their 
government  constitutes  an  epoch  by  itself.  Our  Indian  empire 
has  indeed  been,  from  the  first,  a  very  rapid  growth.  But  the 
two  administrations  of  Dalhousie  and  Canning  have  seen  a 
double  portion  of  every  difficulty,  of  every  danger,  and  of  every 
triumph,  which,  during  the  previous  century,  had  tried  and 
confirmed  our  rule.  We  propose  in  this,  and  in  a  succeeding 
article,  to  review  the  course  of  those  fourteen  memorable  years, 
and  to  estimate  the  results  which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us 
and  to  future  times.  It  ought,  now,  to  be  possible  to  do  this 
with  a  near  approach  to  truth.  A  whole  age  seems  already  to 
have  passed  since  the  Sutlej  was  the  boundary  of  British  India, 
since  the  Sepoy  was  its  main  defence,  and  since  its  Government 
was  still  'The  Company.'  And  then — one  great  source  of  error 
exists  no  longer.  The  personal  antagonism  which  never  fails  to 
affect,  more  or  less,  the  judgment  of  contemporaries  on  the 
conduct  of  living  statesmen,  is  not  generally  an  antagonism 
which  survives  the  grave ;  and  as  regards  these  two  men  —  so 
different,  yet  both  so  remarkable  —  who,  during  that  time, 
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represented  the  name  and  fame  of  England  in  the  East,  we  can 
measure  very  fairly,  if  we  choose  to  do  so,  the  various  merits  of 
their  policy,  and  the  different  directions  of  their  success. 

Lord  Dalhousie  landed  in  India  early  in  January  1848.  He 
was  a  civilian,  with  no  other  official  experience  than  such  as 
had  been  acquired  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  came  to  take 
the  command  of  a  great  military  empire  out  of  the  hands  of  a 
soldier,  who  was  the  comrade  and  the  friend  of  Wellington, 
and  wh6,  in  the  tremendous  battles  of  the  Sutlej,  had  found 
enough  to  task  to  the  utmost  even  his  knowledge  and  resource 
in  war.  But  the  universal  expectation  then  was,  that  Lord 
Dalhousie's  reign  would  be  a  reign  of  peace.  Strange  as  this 
expectation  must  appear  to  us,  who  know  what  followed,  it  was, 

ferhaps,  not  unnatural  at  the  time.  At  Ferozesh'ah,  the  fate  of 
ndia  had  trembled  in  the  balance ;  and  even  now  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  read,  without  holding  our  breath,  the  account  of 
those  hours  of  night,  when,  after  a  bloody  and  doubtful  contest, 
Hardinge  and  Gough  went  round  by  turns  their  few  and  deci- 
mated battalions,  telling  them  that,  at  break  of  day,  the  bayo- 
net must  decide  their  fate.  But  that  morning  charge  had  been 
so  well  delivered,  followed  by  the  victory  of  Aliwal,  and  the 
*  crowning  mercy'  of  Sobraon,  that  England  believed  the  Khalsa 
army  to  be  broken  and  destroyed,  and  the  empire  of  Runjeet 
Singh  to  have  passed  conclusively  into  the  number  of  de- 
pendent states.  Yet  barely  three  months  had  passed  from  Lord 
Dalhousie'e  landing  in  the  Hooghley,  when  the  murder  of 
Anderson  and  Agnew,  at  Mooltan,  gave  token  of  all  that 
commonly  follows  such  murders  in  the  East.  Then  came 
a  long  series  of  those  deeds  of  which  the  history  of  British 
India  is  so  full,  and  of  which  no  other  history  can  produce  the 
like.  Single  officers  —  at  distant  stations,  alone,  unsupported, 
in  the  midst  of  waverers,  and  fanatics,  and  traitors — by 
courage,  and  command,  and  indomitable  determination,  and 
infinite  address,  kept  at  bay,  for  many  months,  with  mere 
handfuls  of  men,  all  the  various  armies  of  Singhs,  and  Sirdars, 
and  Ameers,  and  Khans.  But  in  spite  of  Edwardes,  and 
Cortland,  and  Herbert,  and  Lawrence,  the  tide  of  rebellion 
swelled,  till,  at  Chilliaawalla,  it  broke  with  a  vengeance  on 
the  army  of  Lord  Gough.  Such  was  the  greeting  which 
awaited  the  new  Governor-General,  when  on  the  first  anniver- 
sary after  his  arrival  in  India,  he  reached  the  scene  of  action 
on  the  frontier.  After  a  bloody  action,  characterised  by  cir- 
cumstances of  extreme  danger,  and  of  some  discredit,  the 
British  army  had  enough  to  do  to  maintain  itself  on  the  field  of 
battle.      Salvos  from  the  enemy's  artillery  gave  vent  to  an 
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exultation,  which  was  justified  by  the  capture  of  four  English 
standards  and  two  English  guns.  Who  does  not  remember  how 
that  salute  sounded  in  the  ears  of  England ;  and  how  the 
Government  and  people,  with  one  voice,  called  for  the  man  to 
whose  genius  they  already  owed  their  latest  conquest  in  the 
East?  Long  before  Sir  Charles  Napier,  however,  had  reached 
the  Punjaub,  Lord  Gough  had  retrieved  his  credit  as  a  general : 
and  that  onward  march,  which  has  known  so  few  halts,  had 
carried  the  British  forces  in  triumph  to  Lahore.  At  Guzerat 
the  Sikh  army  was  finally  routed;  and  the  magnificent  pur- 
suit by  General  Gilbert  was  rewarded,  ajt  Bawul  Pindee, 
on  the  12th  of  March,  1848,  by  the  surrender  of  the  only 
body  which  remained  unbroken.  Thirty-five  great  feuda- 
tories of  the  Punjaub,  and  15,000  men,  laid  down  their  arms. 
Finally,  the  Affghans,  who  had  been  called  into  alliance  by  the 
Sikhs,  were  'chased  with  ignominy9  beyond  Peshawur.  The 
war  was  ended.  On  the  28th  of  March,  the  young  Maharajah 
was  called  to  resign  a  sceptre  which  only  one  hand  in  India  had 
now  the  right  or  the  power  to  wield.  A  proclamation,  issued 
on  the  following  day  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  announced  that  the 
great  country  of  the  Five  Rivers  was  now  an  English  province, 
and  that  the  frontiers  of  British  India  extended  beyond  the 
Indus  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Affghanistan. 

The  Punjaub  is  not  the  last,  but  it  is  the  most  important 
acquisition  which  our  Indian  empire  has  received  since  the  days 
of  Wellesley.  There  is  no  need  to  defend  that  acquisition  in 
point  of  right,  and  as  little  need  now  to  support  it  in  respect  to 
policy.  The  right  never  has  admitted,  and  never  could  admit, 
of  rational  doubt.  The  policy  has  received  from  late  events  a 
memorable  vindication.  But  as  this  first  great  act  of  Lord 
Dalhousie's  administration  brings  at  once  before  us  that  which  a 
pardonable  misconception  has  called  his  '  Policy  of  Annexation,9 
we  shall  at  once  pursue  this  subject  to  the  close  of  his  rule  in 
India.  It  is  of  paramount  importance,  both  with  reference 
to  the  history  of  those  years,  and  with  reference,  also,  to  the 
history  of  the  years  which  followed. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub  proved 
to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  annexations.  Beyond  all  doubt, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  period  which  we  are 
now  reviewing  is  the  great  enlargement  of  our  direct  dominion, 
which  was  effected  in  it.  '  During  the  eight  years  over  which 
'  we  now  look  back,'  said  Lord  Dalhousie,  on  leaving  India, 
*  the  British  territories  in  the  East  have  been  largely  increased. 
'  Within  that  time,  four  kingdoms  have  passed  under  the  sceptre 
'  of  the  Queen  of  England ;  and  various   chieftainships  and 
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*  separate  tracts  have  been  brought  under  her  sway/  What  is 
not  true  is  precisely  that  which  we  suspect  is  most  commonly 
believed,  viz.  that  this  was  the  result  of  a  policy  preconceived 
and  deliberately  pursued.  No  policy  was,  or  could  be  formed, 
applicable  to  the  very  different  circumstances  which,  in  these 
various  cases,  terminated  in  a  like  result.  It  has  been  the  same 
always.  A  few  forts  and  factories,  at  distant  points  of  the 
Indian  coast,  have,  within  the  span  almost  of  a  single  human 
life,  gathered  around  them,  as  round  the  germs  of  an  organic 
growth,  all  the  provinces  of  Akbar  and  Aurungzebe.  Yet  neither 
Clive,  nor  Warren  Hastings,  nor  Lord  Cornwallis,  nor  Lord 
Wellesley,  nor  Lord  Hastings,  nor  Lord  William  Bentinck,  nor 
Lord  Ellenborough,  nor  Lord  Dalhousie,  ever  set  before  them- 
selves a  '  Policy  of  Annexation.'  But  they  all  annexed.  The 
constancy  of  the  result  does,  indeed,  indicate  a  cause  as  constant 
to  explain  it.  But  that  cause  lies  deeper  than  the  policy  of 
statesmen.  The  truth  is,  that  their  will  has  been  generally 
overruled,  and  compelled  to  take  a  new  direction.  The  annexa- 
tion of  the  Punjaub  is  a  signal  instance.  It  was  the  abandon- 
ment —  the  forced  abandonment  —  of  a  settled  plan,  approved 
by  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  which  he  came  to  India  fully  determined 
to  maintain.  What  that  plan  was,  how  it  came  to  be  proposed, 
and  why  it  was  abandoned,  are  questions  which  well  illustrate 
both  the  features  which  have  been  constant  and  the  features 
which  have  greatly  varied,  in  our  final  dealings  with  the  native 
monarchies  of  India. 

It  may  be  justly  said  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Punjaub,  that  it 
was  quite  as  deserving  our  respect  as  any  state  with  which  we 
had  come  in  contact  in  the  East.  It  was  not  ancient ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  younger  than  our  own  dominion  in  Bengal.  It 
was  the  creation  of  the  last  forty  years,  and  the  work  of  a 
single  man.  But  it  was  founded  by  courage  and  ability,  and  it 
was  ruled  with  prudence  and  success.  Accordingly,  the  relations 
which  Runjeet  Singh  cultivated  with  us,  and  the  relations  which 
we  cultivated  with  Runjeet  Singh,  were  those  of  mutual  friend- 
ship and  respect.  Whilst  yet  a  young  man,  and  his  dominion 
as  yet  incomplete,  he  had  seen  the  army  of  Lord  Lake  sweep 
across  his  country,  in  pursuit  of  Holkar.  He  had  seen,  too, 
his  own  sturdy  soldiers  give  way  before  the  disciplined 
resolution  of  Metcalfe's  small  escort ;  and  with  keen  and 
just  perception,  he  had  formed  his  estimate  of  our  character  and 
our  power.  Nor  was  our  policy  towards  the  ruler  of  the  Sikhs 
less  firmly  based  on  the  doctrine  then  held  as  to  our  own 
interest.  Traditions  of  the  Dooranee  empire,  actual  experi- 
ence in  the  earlier  days  of '  The  Company,'  and  the  well-known 
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military  habits  of  the  races  of  Northern  India,  had  all  con- 
tributed to  impress  the  notion  upon  Indian  statesmen  that  the 
most  formidable  danger  we  had  to  fear  was  from  the  Moham- 
medan races  beyond  the  Indus.  The  nucleus  of  the  Sikh 
people  was  Hindoo,  and  the  Sikh  kingdom  represented  the 
'fanaticism  of  a  Hindoo  sect.  It  formed,  therefore,  precisely 
such  a  barrier  as  India  was  supposed  to  want.  So  entirely  was 
the  Punjaub  thought  to  lie  beyond  the  horizon  of  our  possible 
acquisitions  —  so  little  jealous  were  we  of  its  increasing  power 
—  that  we  seem  to  have  forgotten,  in  favour  of  the  *  Lion  of 
'  Lahore,'  one  cardinal  principle  of  our  policy  with  all  native 
states.  The  employment  of  European  officers,  not  being  sub- 
jects of  the  British  Crown,  by  native  princes,  was  a  thing 
which,  above  all  others,  the  Government  at  Calcutta  would 
never  tolerate.  A  well-founded  dread  of  the  consequences  of 
such  alliance  between  native  courage  and  the  discipline  of 
Europe  had  been  born  and  bred  in  every  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany, since  the  days  of  Clive  and  of  Dupleix.  Yet  this 
was  allowed  to  Runjeet,  apparently  without  remonstrance  or 
alarm.  These  were  all  special  circumstances  in  our  relations 
with  the  Punjaub.  But  then  came  a  change  bringing  to  the 
surface  those  deeper  tendencies,  which  had  been  for  a  time 
concealed,  and  which  soon  compelled  us  to  deal  with  the 
successors  of  Runjeet  as  we  had  long  before  dealt  with  the 
lieutenants  of  the  Mogul.  The  Government  of  Runjeet,  like 
so  many  other  governments  in  the  East,  was  the  government 
of  one  man.  When  he  died,  it  fell  to  pieces.  Nothing  re- 
mained but  a  powerful  army,  without  a  head  to  lead,  or  a  hand 
to  control  it. 

From  that  moment  our  relations  with  the  Sikhs  were 
complicated  with  all  the  difficulties  from  which  there  never 
has  been  any  escape  but  one.  Yet  the  Indian  Government 
tried  anxiously  to  find  another.  The  well-known  interme- 
diate step  was  taken,  with  a  desire,  more  than  usually  sin- 
cere, that  it  might  be  final.  When,,  after  the  first  attack  of 
the  Khalsa  troops,  victory  had  placed  the  Punjaub  at  the 
feet  of  Lord  Hardinge,  he  deliberately  determined  to  main- 
tain its  native  Crown  and  Government.  Then  came  another 
stage  in  the  invariable  process.  Without  our  help  the 
Government  could  not  be  maintained  at  all.  The  crown 
of  Runjeet  had  descended  to  a  child,  and  the  Regency 
knew  that  they  could  not  control  the  Sikhs.  They  implored 
the  Governor-General  not  to  withdraw  his  army  from  Lahore. 
Lord  Hardinge  knew  only  too  well  what  would  be  the  result  of 
compliance  with  this  request.     He  had  lately  come  from  Oude, 
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where  a  native  Government,  rotten  to  the  core,  had  long  been 
supported  by  our  arms ;  and  he  had  seen,  with  indignation  and 
remorse,  the  effects  upon  the  people  of  this  terrible  alliance 
between  British  strength  and  native  corruption.  Already, 
during  the  few  months  we  had  been  at  Lahore,  our  officers  . 
had  been  the  witnesses  of  gross  acts  of  corruption  and  injustice. 
'Considerations  of  humanity,'  said  Lord  Hardinge,  *to  in- 
'  dividuals,  would  be  no  plea  for  employing  British  bayonets  in 
'  perpetuating  the  rule  of  a  native  state,  and  enabling  such  a 
*  Government  to  oppress  the  people.'  The  Governor-General 
was  determined,  therefore,  that  if  our  support  were  indispensably 
required,  it  should  be  given  only  on  one  condition,  and  that 
was,  that  the  government  of  the  province  should  be  delivered 
altogether  into  the  hands  of  the  British  authorities.  To 
these  terms  the  Durbar  assented ;  and  it  was  agreed  that, 
during  the  minority  of  the  Maharajah,  the  government 
should  be  administered,  in  his  name,  by  the  Resident,  with 
unlimited  authority  in  all  matters  of  administration.  This  was 
the  experiment  which,  though  conducted  with  all  the  wisdom 
and  faithfulness  of  Henry  Lawrence,  ended  in  what  was  called 
the  rebellion  of  the  Sikhs,  and  the  second  Sikh  war.  The 
causes  of  the  failure  are  evident  enough.  Apart  from  the 
special  dangers,  in  this  case,  from  the  warlike  character  of  the 
Sikhs,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  elements  of  a  formidable 
army  could  be  collected  from  the  disbanded  Khalsa,  there  were 
other  causes,  which  belonged  to  the  position  we  had  thus  been 
contented  to  assume.  We  were  governing  the  country  only  too 
well  for  the  interests  of  rival  factions ;  but  we  were  governing 
it,  not  in  our  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Maharajah. 
The  Sirdars  of  the  Punjaub  were  not  likely  to  believe  that  a 
course  so  familiar  to  themselves  was  determined  by  motives  and 
intentions  so  different  from  their  own.  It  was  the  usual  course 
taken  by  usurpers  in  the  East.  Nowhere  does  the  authority  of 
great  names  last  longer  —  nowhere  have  the  puppets  who  in- 
herit them  been  more  extensively  employed.  To  take  possession 
of  the  person  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  plunder  in  his 
name  —  this  had  long  been  the  goal  of  successful  violence  at 
Delhi  and  Lucknow,  and  it  promised  to  be  almost  as  fruit- 
ful at  Lahore.  In  this  game — as  it  must  have  appeared  to  the 
Sikh  chiefs — we  had  played  successfully;  but  there  was  no 
possible  reason  why  those  who  had  been  beaten  should  not  try 
their  luck  again.  We  did  not  pretend  to  any  authority  of 
our  own ;  and  the  measure  of  our  self-assertion  was,  to 
them,  the  measure  of  our  right.  In  the  vigorous  paper  in 
which  Lord  Dalhousie  announced  his  determination   to   the 
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Directors,  he  remarks,  and  dwells  upon  the  fact,  that  the 
rebellion  was  not  a  rebellion  against  the  young  Maharajah, 
but  against  the  *  Feringhees,'  who  sheltered  their  usurpa- 
tion under  his  authority  and  name.  He  declares  that  he 
had  hitherto  approved  the  policy  of  Lord  Hardinge,  and 
had  come  to  India  impressed  with  the  inexpediency  of  ex- 
tending territory.  But  every  hope  under  which  he  had  re- 
frained from  exercising  the  full  rights  of  conquest  had  broken 
down.  If  the  Sikh  kingdom  could  be  reconstituted  as  a 
strong  Government,  without  us,  it  was  now  clear  that  it  would 
be  more  dangerous  than  the  Afighans,  against  whom  it  had 
been  cherished  as  a  bulwark.  The  attempt  to  rule  it  our- 
selves, under  the  nominal  authority  of  its  native  sovereign, 
had  resulted  in  another  dangerous  and  bloody  war.  Nothing 
remained  but  that  complete  incorporation  with  the  rest  of  our 
dominions,  which  could  alone  make  our  power  effectual,  by 
rendering  our  authority  complete, 

We  pass  from  this  case  of  annexation  with  only  one  remark. 
Hie  history  of  the  world  presents  no  more  splendid  example 
of  deserved  success  than  the  administration  of  the  Punjaub 
under  Lord  Dalhousie.     It  displayed  the  highest  virtues  of 
a  conquering  and  ruling  race.     Beyond  all  doubt,  the   suc- 
cess of  that  Government  was  largely   due  to  the  personal 
character  of  those  by  whom  it  was  conducted ;  and  especially 
to  the  character  of  that  remarkable  man  who,  as  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Punjaub,  has  won  for  himself  an  immortal 
name.     It  is  only  just  to  Lord  Hardinge  to  record  that  the 
first  selection  of  John  Lawrence  from  a  subordinate  position 
was  a  selection  made  by  his  sagacity.     He  appointed  Lawrence 
to  the  charge  of  the  Trans-Sutlej  Territory —  a  portion  of  the 
Sikh  territory  which  Lord  Hardinge  annexed  at  the  close  of  the 
first  Sikh  campaign.    But  the  promotion  of  Lawrence  to  the  Pun- 
jaub was  the  work  of  Lord  Dalhousie ;  and  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  Government  the  Governor-General  extended  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  and  his  colleagues  an  active  and  cordial 
support.    No  larger  confidence  was  ever  more  deserved,  and  the 
seal  was  set  to  its  reward,  when,  a  few  years  later,  the  men  who 
had  confronted  our  power,  on  almost  equal  terms,  at  Feroze- 
shah  and  Chillianwalla,  were  found  yoked  to  our  service,  with 
incomparable  fidelity,  in  the  attack  on  Delhi  and  in  the  defence 
of  the  Alumbagh. 

The  first  great  act  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  administration  stands 
in  such  close  connexion  with  his  last,  that  we  pass  at  once  to  the 
annexation  of  Oude.  The  Indian  Government  had  long  occu- 
pied precisely  that  relation  to  the  ruler  and  people  of  Oude 
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which  we  have  seen  Lord  Hardinge  so  determined  to  repudiate 
in  respect  to  the  people  and  Government  of  the  Punjaub.    For 
more  than  eighty  years  the  Company  and  its  officers  had  main- 
tained the  policy  of  non-annexation  with  perseverance,  but  with 
increasing  hesitation  and  remorse.  They  had  yoked  their  strength 
to  the  service  of  a  Native  Government,  whose  ineradicable  vices 
had,  from  the  first  moments  of  its  existence,  been  conspicuous  even 
among  the  vicious  Governments  of  the  East.     Those  vices  had 
not  arisen  from  our  interference ;  they  were  of  genuine  native 
growth ;  but  they  had  secured  under  our  protection  an  impunity 
which  they  could  never  have  otherwise  enjoyed.    It  is  now  very 
nearly  a  hundred  years  since  the  forces  of  Shujah-ood-Dowlah 
were  scattered  on  the  field  of  Buxar,  and  the  army  of  Carnac 
took  possession  of  Lucknow.     Oude  then  belonged  by  right  of 
conquest  to  the  Anglo-Indian  Government ;  but  the  policy  of 
the  Company  was  at  that  time  adverse  to  the  assumption  of  any 
avowed  sovereignty,  even  in  the  provinces  which  they  had  made 
their  own.     That  policy  was  founded  on  motives  which  are 
almost  forgotten  now.     They  dreaded  the  rivalry  of  other 
European  Powers;   they  dreaded  especially  the  interference 
of  Parliament  and  the   Crown;  and  they   had  a  just  pre- 
sentiment that  the  possession  of  territorial  revenues   would 
ultimately  interfere   with   that  monopoly  in  trade,  to  which 
they  trusted  as  their  great  source  of  wealth.      When  Clive, 
on  nis  return  to  India  in  1765,  found  it  essential  to  assume  on 
behalf  of  the  Company  that  avowed  right  of  collection  and 
administration  without  which  there  could  be  no  check  on  a 
system  of  universal  plunder,  his  decision  soon  elicited  from  the 
Directors  the  unavailing  but  sagacious  reflection,  '  Should  there 
'  be  occasion  for  any  military  operations,  it  will  be  found  we 
'  have  not  altered  our  situation  for  the  better,  but  have  only 
'  exchanged  a  certain  profit  in  commerce  for  a  precarious  one  in 
*  revenue.' 

But  there  was  no  escape  from  that  imperial  position 
which  was  being  forced  upon  the  Company  faster  than  they 
were  willing  or  able  to  accept  it.  All  that  could  be  done  was 
to  maintain  the  princes  whom  their  officers  had  been  compelled 
to  conquer ;  but  to  maintain  them  on  conditions  which  should 
make  them  dependent,  and,  if  possible,  should  make  them 
profitable.  Hence  the  whole  system  of  provinces  subdued,  but 
not  appropriated,  of  princes  who  were  treated  as  subjects  and 
addressed  as  sovereigns,  and  of  'treaties'  which  expressed 
nothing  but  the  will  of  a  superior  imposing  on  his  vassal  so 
much  as  for  the  time  it  was  thought  expedient  to  require.  And 
so,  Clive,  in  refusing  to  keep  possession  of  Oude  in  1765,  took 
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care  to  provide  for  the  new  relations  which  it  was  essential  to 
establish  by  a  '  treaty '  which  left  it  virtually  dependent  The 
-victory  of  Buxar,  and  this  first  €  treaty '  by  which  it  was  fol- 
lowed, are  the  foundations  of  all  our  subsequent  dealings  with 
Oude.  From  that  day  till  its  final  annexation,  its  native  rulers 
existed  not  only  upon  our  sufferance  but  by  our  protection. 
The  intermediate  steps  were  slow,  but  regular,  and  not  to  be 
avoided.  A  British  Resident  was  established  at  Lucknow. 
He  authoritatively  decided  between  rival  claimants  to  the 
Musnud.  One  was  pulled  down,  and  another  was  set  up. 
Mutinies  in  the  army  were  suppressed  by  the  Company's  bat* 
talions.  Then  came  the  usual  history  of  a  Government  at 
once  powerless  and  hopelessly  corrupt ;  the  revenues  dissipated, 
the  subsidies  in  arrear,  debt,  and  the  increasing  dependence 
which  belongs  to  the  position  of  a  debtor.  Meanwhile  came 
that  great  change  which  arose  when  the  English  Parliament 
awoke  to  the  fact,  that  the  '  Company  of  Merchants  trading 
'  to  the  East  Indies '  were  becoming  territorial  sovereigns,  and 
were  setting  their  feet  on  the  necks  of  kings.  From 
that  day,  statesmen  trained  in  the  public  life  of  England, 
and  virtually  selected  by  the  Crown,  have  been  responsible 
for  the  political  government  of  India.  Thenceforward,  what- 
ever were  the  faults  of  the  Calcutta  Government,  it  was 
at  least  free  from  the  temptation  to  make  the  administration 
of  an  empire  subservient  to  the  dividends  of  a  commercial 
company.  If  it  was  exacting,  its  exactions  were  made  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  Government  infinitely  superior 
to  any  other  which  it  overthrew  in  India.  But  nothing 
made  or  could  make  any  difference  in  our  dealings  with 
the  rulers  of  Oude.  Acquisitions  of  territory  were  now 
no  longer  inexpedient;  and  they  were  accordingly  accepted 
from  time  to  time  in  liquidation  of  arrears.  But  attention  was 
soon  called  to  considerations  which  had  been  before  neglected — 
considerations  arising  out  of  the  condition  of  the  people  and 
country  of  Oude.  Lord  Cornwallis,  Sir  John  Shore,  and  Lord 
Wellesley  were  successively  shocked  and  scandalized  by  the 
evidence  which  they  saw  of  devastation  and  consequent  decay. 
The  consciousness  of  our  own  responsibility  for  that  mal- 
administration, which  was  maintained  by  our  bayonets,  soon 
determined  the  character  of  our  remonstrances.  These  gradually 
assumed  the  tone  of  rebuke,  and  then  of  warning.  Lord  Wel- 
lesley declared  in  1799,  without  reserve  or  circumlocution, 
that  the  grand  object  to  be  kept  in  view  was '  the  acquisition  by 

*  the  Company  of  the  exclusive  authority,  civil  and  military, 

*  over  the  dominions  of  Oude.'    But,  unfortunately,  he  was 
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contented,  in  1801,  with  a  measure  far  short  of  that  which 
was  required  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  A  new 
s  treaty*  was  imposed  upon  the  Nawab,  the  only  effective 
part  of  which  was  the  clause  which'  annexed  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Company,  in  lieu  of  subsidy,  a  large  portion  of  the 
territories  of  Oude.  But  the  remainder  of  those  territories 
were  re-committed  to  the  government  of  the  Nawab,  under 
the  guaranteed  protection  of  the  British  arms  against  foreign 
or  domestic  enemies.  No  other  security  for  its  better  govern- 
ment was  exacted  than  an  engagement  that  the  Nawab  '  would 
'always  advise  with,  and  act  in  conformity  to  the  counsel 
'  of,  the  officers '  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  administra- 
tion of  his  country. 

The  promised  amendment  never  came.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  one  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  India  was  sub- 
jected to  this  cruel  experiment.  Each  ruler  seemed  weaker 
and  more  debauched  than  the  last.  One  of  these  was  allowed 
by  our  Government,  in  1819,  to  assume  the  title  of  King;  but 
each  successive  Governor-General  had  to  repeat  the  same  re- 
monstrances and  threats.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  in  1831,  was 
especially  emphatic,  and  addressed  a  written  warning  to  the 
king,  that  unless  he  reformed  his  rule,  he  would  be  reduced, 
like  the  Princes  of  the  Deccan,  the  Carnatic,  and  Tanjore,  to 
the  condition  of  a  €  Pensioner  of  State.'  In  1837,  Lord  Auck- 
land imposed  a  new  *  treaty'  on  the  King  of  Oude,  which  nar- 
rated in  its  preamble,  '  inattention  to  the  first  duty  of  a  Sove- 
'  reign  on  the  part  of  several  successive  rulers  of  Oude  has 
'  been  continued  and  notorious,  and  has  even  exposed  the  British 
'  Government  to  the  reproach  of  imperfectly  fulfilling  its  obli- 
'  gations  towards  the  Oude  people.'  This  treaty  provided  that 
the  government  of  the  country,  in  whole  or  in  part,  might  at 
any  time  be  assumed  by  us,  any  surplus  revenue  being  ac- 
counted for  to  the  king.  This  treaty  was,  however,  disallowed 
at  home ;  and,  so  far  as  s  treaties'  of  this  nature  were  concerned, 
our  relations  continued  to  rest  on  Lord  "Wellesley's  treaty  of  1801. 
At  last,  in  1 847,  Lord  Hardinge  announced  that  two  years'  farther 
probation  would  be  given,  after  which,  if  there  should  be  no 
amendment,  (  His  Majesty  was  aware  of  the  other  alternative, 
'  and  of  the  consequence.'  The  two  years  came  and  went,  and 
two  more  years,  with  the  same  result.  But  till  towards  the  close 
of  Lord  Dalhousie's  rule  our  hands  were  full,  and  there  was  no  tone 
to  determine  on  the  course  to  be  pursued  with  Oude.  In  1851 
the  Resident  had  reported  that  '  his  Majesty  continues  to  show 
*  the  same  utter  disregard  of  the  sufferings  of  the  many  millions 
s  subject  to  his  rule.     He  associates  with  none  but  women, 
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'  singers,  and  eunuchs.'    And  so  matters  continued  until,  in  No- 
vember 1854,  Lord  Dalhousie,  being  urged  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment to  take  up  the  long-pending  question,  determined  to  confer 
the  appointment  of  Resident  at  Lucknow  on  Colonel  Outram. 
This  appointment  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  made,  for  the  history  of  our  Indian  services-  has  no 
nobler  name.     Knowing  thoroughly  the  native  character,  and 
holding  it  a  first  duty  to  treat  it  with  consideration  always, 
Outram  was  the  man,  above  all  others,  who  might  be  trusted 
to  give  a  wise  and  just  opinion  on  our  conflicting  duties  to  the 
native  people  and  to  the  native   Government.     He  was  in- 
structed to  report  on  the  condition  of  both.     Four  months' 
residence  in  Oude  was  enough  to  enable  Outram  to  make  his 
report.     It  is  impossible  here  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
state  of  things  which  it  disclosed.     The  country  was  a  prey  to 
perpetual  civil  war,  and  civil  war  of  a  most  cruel  and  barbarous 
kind.     The  number  of  persons  killed  or  murdered  exceeded  two 
thousand  annually.     But  murder  was  the  least  destructive  of 
the  many  inflictions  which  completed  the  misery  of  the  people. 
Whole  towns  and  villages  were  frequently  burnt,  and  whole 
crops  destroyed.      Sometimes  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
cultivators  were  driven  off  in  hundreds,  and  those  of  them 
who  escaped  death  from  cold  and  hunger  were  sold  into  slavery.* 
Such  wholesale  destruction  was  not  casual  or  accidental     It 
formed  a  regular  item  in  the  statistics  of  crime.     The  average 
number  of  '  villages  burnt  or  plundered,9  for  each  of  the  seven 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  Lord  Hardinge's  warning,  is  stated 
by  Outram  at  upwards  of  seventy-eight.     The  king  continued 
sank  in  that  gross  debauchery  which  is  the  last  residue  of  Mo- 
hammedan monarchies  when  their  military  virtue  has  become 
extinct.     Outram  did  not  shrink  from  the  conclusion  on  which 
his  opinion  had  been  asked.   The  '  extreme  measures'  threatened 
by  Lord  Hardmge  could  not,  consistently  with  our  duty,  be 
longer  delayed. 

'  In  pronouncing  an  opinion  so  injurious  to  the  reigning  family  of 
Oude,  I  have  performed,'  said  Outram,  *  what  is  indeed  to  myself  a 
very  painful  duty ;  for  I  have  ever  advocated  the  maintenance  of  the 
few  remaining  native  states  in  India  so  long  as  they  retain  any  prin- 
ciple of  vitality,  and  we  can  uphold  them  consistently  with  our  duty 
as  the  paramount  Power  in  India  and  in  accordance  with  our  treaty 
pledges.  It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  distressing  to  me  to  find  that  in 
continuing  to  uphold  the  sovereign  power  of  this  effete  and  inca- 
pable dynasty,  we  do  so  at  the  cost  of  5,000,000  of  people,  on  whose 
behalf  we  are  bound  to  secure  —  what  the  Oude  Government  is 

#  See  Outram's  Report  in  the  Oude  Papers,  p.  35. 
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solemnly  pledged  to  maintain — such  a  system  of  Government  as 
shall  be  conducive  to  their  prosperity  and  calculated  to  secure  their 
lives  and  property.' 

The  proceedings  and  discussions  which  followed  the  receipt 
of  Outram's  report  at  Calcutta  and  in  England,  afford  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  working  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Government 
when  called  into  action  in  aU  its  branches,  on  a  great  question 
of  Imperial  policy.  The  popular  impression  which  ascribes  the 
annexation  of  Oude  to  the  special  policy  of  Lord  Dalhousie, 
shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  that  working  followed  or  under- 
stood. It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  of  all  the  authorities  who 
constituted,  or  were  connected  with,  the  Government  of  India, 
Lord  Dalhousie  took  the  most  restricted  view,  if  not  of  what  we 
had  a  right,  at  least  of  what  it  was  expedient  to  do.  In  the 
elaborate  Minute  in  which  he  recorded  his  opinion,  he  not  only 
deprecated  annexation,  but  he  deprecated  also  the  direct  or  for- 
cible assumption  of  the  Government  of  Oude.  The  distinction 
between  seizing  the  Government,  and  annexing  the  country, 
may  appear  a  strange  one.  It  is  a  distinction  which  must 
puzzle  those  who  imagine  that  our  relations  with  the  native 
states  of  India  can  be  judged  by  the  rules  of  Grotius  and  VatteL 
But  to  officers  trained  in  the  traditions  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany the  distinction  was  familiar,  and  appeared  to  be  one  of 
immense  importance.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  see  king- 
dom after  kingdom,  and  province  after  province,  conquered  and 
handed  over  to  their  rule.  But  the  ugly  word  'annexation' 
had  been  never  used.  In  the  ancient  capitals  where  they  ruled 
supreme,  they  had  been  accustomed  also  to  see  preserved  the 
old  royal  and  princely  names.  In  the  attempts  which  have  been 
lately  made  to  connect  the  mutiny  of  the  Native  Army  with 
the  '  Policy  of  Annexation,'  and  specially  with  the  annexation 
of  Oude,  we  sometimes  hear  of  eminent  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany who  had  always  opposed  the  measure.  But  when  we  ex- 
amine what  these  officers  have  really  said,  we  generally  find 
that  what  they  deprecated  was  not  the  seizure  of  kingly  power, 
but  the  suppression  of  the  kingly  name.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
is  a  good  example.  The  contributions  of  this  officer  to  the 
'  Calcutta  Review '  have  been  republished  since  his  death,  with 
a  preface  by  Mr.  Kaye.  In  this  preface  we  are  told  that 
( the  reader  will  perceive  how  consistently  opposed  was  Sir  H. 
'  Lawrence  to  what  is  called  the  Annexation  Policy.  He 
6  warmly  advocated,  on  grounds  alike  of  justice  and  expediency, 
4  the  maintenance  of  the  Native  States.  A  different  state- 
'ment  has  been  made,  very  ignorantly  and  very  unjustly,  on 
*  this  point.'     A  writer  so  well  informed  as  Mr.  Kaye  need  not 
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have  thus  held  on  by  the  skirts  of  a  popular  delusion.  The 
course  which  Sir  H.  Lawrence  favoured  in  respect  to  Oude,  by 
whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  is  plain  enough.  It  is  a 
course  which,  if  submitted  to  the  '  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,' 
as  a  question  of  International  Law,  would  probably  receive 
from  those  authorities  some  name  harsher  than  annexation. 
The  notion  that  the  rulers  of  Oude  had  any  sovereign  rights  on 
account  of  which  we  were  bound  not  to  interfere  with  their 
authority,  is  scouted  by  Sir  Henry  with  indignation.  '  Is  the 
s  fairest  province  of  India,'  he  exclaims, '  always  to  be  harried 

*  and  rackrented  for  the  benefit  of  one  family,  or  rather  to  sup- 
'  port  in  idle  luxury  one  member  of  one  family  ?     Forbid  it, 

*  justice — forbid  it,  mercy  !  ...   In  every  Eastern  Court  the 

*  Sovereign  is  everything  or  nothing.  The  King  of  Oude  has 
'  given  unequivocal  proof  that  he  is  of  the  second  class ;  there 
4  can,  therefore,  be  no  sort  of  injustice  in  confirming  his  own 
'  decree  against  himself,  and  setting  him  aside.  He  should  be 
'  treated  with  respect,  but  restricted  to  his  palace  and  its  pre- 
'cincts.'  Colonel  Sleeman  is  another  example.  We  do  not 
know  who  is  the  editor  of  this  officer's  posthumous  work ;  but 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  Colonel  Sleeman  '  constantly 

*  maintains  the  advisability  of  frontier  kingdoms  under  native 

*  sovereigns,  that  the  people  themselves  might  observe  the  con- 
'  trast,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Hon.  Company,  of  the  wise  and 
'  equitable  administration  of  its  rule  compared  with  the  oppres- 
sive and  cruel  despotism  of  their  own  princes.'  We  have 
looked  in  vain  for  any  evidence  in  Colonel  Sleeman's  letters 
that  he  ever  entertained  an  opinion  at  once  so  weak  and  so 
wicked.  So  far  from  desiring  to  keep  the  people  of  Oude 
under  a  cruel  government  from  this  or  from  any  other  motive, 
he  urgently  pressed  on  Lord  Dalhousie  the  duty  of  relieving 
them  from  it.     In  one  letter  he  says, '  Lucknow  affairs  are  now 

*  in  a  state  to  require  the  assumption  of  the  entire  management 
'  of  the  country/  In  another  letter  he  says, '  The  present  king 
'ought  not  certainly  to  reign.  What  the  people  want  and 
'  most  earnestly  pray  for  is,  that  our  Government  should  take 
'  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  governing  them  well  and  per- 

*  manently.' 

These  recommendations  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  all 
the  traditions  in  which  the  servants  of  the  Company  had 
been  born  and  bred.  The  course  to  which  they  pointed 
was  that  so  long  familiar  in  the  previous  history  of  India; 
it  was  to  assume  the  whole  government  ourselves,  and  re- 
duce the  native  royal  family  to  the  condition  of  the  puppets 
who  bore  the  name  of  Nawab  of  Bengal,  or  the  Nawab  of  the 
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Carnatic.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  annexation  without 
the  avowal  of  the  name.     The  question  of  leaving  the  king 
his  empty  title  might  be  a  question  of  policy,  bat  it  could  be 
no  question  of  principle  or  of  right.     The  delusive  form  could 
not  alter  or  modify  the  substantial  character  of  the  act     Lord 
Dalhousie  alone  had  scruples  in  respect  to  any  forcible  seizure  of 
the  Government,  which  were  not  shared  by  such  men  as  Outram 
or  Henry  Lawrence.   The  veriest  formalist  must  admit  our  right 
to  do  what  Lord  Dalhousie  recommended.     That  was  simply 
to  withdraw  our  troops,  declaring  the  treaty  of  1801  to  be  at  an 
end.     It  was  by  these  troops  that  the  Native  Government  was 
maintained.     Experience  had  proved  that  it  could  not  stand 
without  them.     If  they  were  withdrawn  it  would  fall,  or  would 
be  compelled  to  seek  for  their  help  again,  in  which  case  we 
could  impose  our  own  terms.     Lord  Dalhousie  founded  this  re- 
commendation partly  on  grounds  of  consideration  for  the  royal 
family  of  Oude,  but  partly  also  on  an  assertion,  which,  if  true, 
was  sufficient  to  decide  the  question.     '  The  king's  consent,9  he 
says,  '  is  indispensable  to  the  transfer  of  the  whole  or  of  any 
'  part  of  his  sovereign  authority  to  the  Government  of  the  East 
'  India  Company.    It  would  not  be  expedient  or  right  to  endea- 
*  vour  to  extract  this  consent  by  means  of  menace  or  compulsion/ 
Not  one  of  the  four  members  of  which  the  Supreme  Council 
of  India  was  then  composed  supported  the  Governor-General 
in  this  opinion.    It  was  combated,  with  special  clearness  and  con- 
vincing force,  in  a  most  able  Minute  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant;  a  paper 
which  should  be  read  by  every  one  who  desires  to  understand 
the  merits  of  this  question,  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  its  relation 
to  the  past  history  of  India.     The  Council  were  unanimous 
that  the  Government  of  Oude  should  be  permanently  assumed 
by  the  East  India  Company.     Some  were  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  direct  form,  as  well  as  of  the  substance  of  annexation ;  but 
all  were  agreed  that  the  king's  consent  was  no  necessary  part  of 
the  transaction,  and  that  our  right  to  impose  our  own  conditions 
upon  him  must  be  claimed  and  asserted.     These  opinions  were 
recorded  between  June  18th  and  August  22nd,  1855,  and  were 
remitted  for  the  decision  of  the  Government  at  home,  with  this 
intimation  from  the  Governor-General :  '  If  you  should  consider 
*  that  the  experience  of  eight  years  will  arm  me  with  greater 
c  authority  for  carrying  the  proposed  measure  into  effect  than  any 
'  Governor-General  when  first  entering  on  the  administration  of 
'  this  Empire  is  likely  to  command,  I  beg  permission  to  assure 
'  you  that  I  am  ready  to  undertake  the  duty.' 

It  has  been  officially  stated  that  the  question  was  brought 
before  the  Cabinet,  which  was  the  second  Cabinet  of  Lord 
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Palmerston,  and  at  that  time  included  Lord  Canning,  who  had 
already  been  designated  as  Lord  Dalhousie's  successor.  It  is  a 
question,  therefore,  which,  unlike  most  questions  of  Indian 
Administration,  received  the  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
Queen's  Government,  and  the  decision  of  which,  more  directly 
than  others,  rested  on  their  final  responsibility.  The  result  was 
a  despatch  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  leaving  it  to  the  Gover- 
nor-General to  be  guided  by  circumstances  as  to  the  mode  of 
securing  the  desired  result,  but  indicating  strongly  an  opinion  that 
the  proposal  of  withdrawing  our  troops  from  Oude  was  one 
founded  on  too  limited  an  interpretation  of  our  rights,  and  one 
which,  regarded  as  an  indirect  measure  of  compulsion,  might 
involve  the  risk  of  failure.  The  authority  of  the  Court  was,  there- 
fore, given  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  e  to  assume  authoritatively  the 
*  powers  necessary  for  good  government  throughout  the  country,' 
in  any  form  in  which  he  might  find  it  best  that  this  assumption 
should  be  effected.  On  the  morning  after  this  despatch  was 
received  a  special  Council  was  summoned  by  Lord  Dalhousie, 
and  an  unanimous  decision  was  arrived  at  on  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  In  this  decision  several  members  of  the  Council 
yielded  something,  but  the  Governor-General  yielded  most. 
€  I  resolved,'  he  says,  '  to  forego  my  own  preferences,  and  in 
'  dealing  with  Oude  to  adopt  the  more  peremptory  course 
€  which  had  been  advocated  by  my  colleagues,  and  which  was 
4  manifestly  more  acceptable  to  the  Honourable  Company.' 
Without  prolonging  controversy  on  points  of  principle,  but 
protesting  against  the  doctrine  hud  down  by  Mr.  Grant,  he 
yet  agreed  to  a  course  which  was  logically  defensible  on  no  other 
principle  than  that  which  Mr.  Grant  maintained.  The  consent 
of  the  King  of  Oude  was  to  be  asked  to  a  new  treaty ;  but  it  was 
to  be  asked  with  notice,  that  if  he  did  not  consent,  the  only  dif- 
ference would  be  that  he  himself  would  lose  all  security  for  the 
name  and  pension  which  otherwise  would  be  guaranteed.  The 
position  offered  to  the  king  was  the  position  which  Sleeman, 
and  Lawrence,  and  Outram  had  indicated  as  the  only  position 
he  had  any  right  to  keep.  He  was  to  be  told  that  we  had 
determined  to  assume  the  government  of  his  country;  that 
if  he  would  give  his  consent  he  should  be  guaranteed  in 
the  hereditary  title  and  in  an  ample  hereditary  revenue ;  but 
that  if  he  did  not  consent,  both  his  position  and  his  income 
must  rest  with  the  Governor-General  and  Council  for  the 
time  being.  This  was  very  much  a  repetition  of  Lord 
Wellesley's  course  in  1800-1.  But  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it 
was  consistent  with  no  principle  applicable  to  independent 
States ;  and  the  attempt  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  force,  or  the 
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avowal  of  a  right  which  we  were  nevertheless  asserting,  proved 
as  fruitless  as,  in  our  opinion,  it  was  needless.  The  king  of 
Oude  behaved  with  a  dignity  which  even  the  most  degraded 
Orientals  are  not  unfrequently  able  to  command  in  the  supreme 
moments  of  life.  He  resolutely  refused  to  sign  the  instrument 
of  his  own  humiliation.  Persuasion,  threats,  and  remonstrance 
were  all  in  vain.  '  Uncovering  himself,  he  placed  his  turban  in 
'  the  hands  of  Outram,  declaring  that  now  his  titles,  rank,  and 

*  position  were  all  gone,  it  was  not  for  him  to  sign  a  treaty,  or 

*  to  enter  into  any  negotiation.  He  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
4  British  Government  which  had  seated  Her  Majesty's  grand- 
'  father  on  the  throne,  and  could  at  its  pleasure  consign  him  to 
'  obscurity.'  Yet,  the  Resident  retired,  we  are  told,  from  the 
royal  presence  ( with  the  usual  ceremonies  and  honours '  paid  to 
an  Indian  sovereign.  On  the  third  day  after  this  scene  — 
being  the  day  fixed  as  a  limit  by  the  instructions  of  the  Resi- 
dent, the  proclamation  went  forth  by  which  it  was  announced 
'  that  the  Government  of  the  territories  of  Oude  is  henceforth 

*  vested  exclusively  and  for  ever  in  the  Honourable  East  India 
'  Company.* 

The  alleged  connexion  of  this  measure  with  subsequent 
events  will  come  under  our  review  hereafter.  Meanwhile,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  annexation  of  Oude,  whether  as  re- 
gards its  time,  its  substance,  or  its  form,  was  less  due  to  any 
special  policy  pursued  by  Lord  Dalhousie  than  perhaps  any 
other  act  of  his  administration. 

Nor  need  we  dwell,  in  connexion  with  our  subject,  upon  the 
conquest  and  retention  of  the  province  of  Pegue.  This  was  the 
result  of  a  war  with  a  foreign  Power.  The  whole  preparation 
of  the  expeditionary  force  was  managed  by  Lord  Dalhousie. 
It  was  admirably  done,  and  the  war  carried  to  a  rapid  and 
triumphant  issue.  Just  as  in  the  Burmese  war  of  1826,  we  had 
conquered  and  retained  the  provinces  of  Tenasserim,  Arracan, 
and  Assam,  so  in  the  war  forced  on  the  Indian  Government 
in  1848-9  by  the  arrogance  and  obstinacy  of  the  Burmese 
Court,  we  conquered  and  retained  the  province  of  Pegue.  It 
was  peopled  with  a  race  which  was  friendly  to  us ;  it  intervened 
between  possessions  already  ours ;  and  it  gave  us  for  the  future 
complete  command,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  war  or  com- 
merce, over  the  great  river  mouths  of  Burmah.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  conquest  have  no  bearing  on  our  policy 
towards  the  native  states  of  Hindostan.  Lord  Dalhousie's 
government  of  this  province  has  been  hardly  less  successful  than 
his  government  of  the  Punjaub.  So  far  as  we  have  yet  seen,  it 
is  an  acquisition  which  is  easily  kept,  and  is  well  worth  keeping ; 
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though,  like  every  other  of  the  same  kind,  it  was  forced  upon 
us  by  events  which  were  neither  foreseen  nor  desired. 

There  is  yet  one  other  case  which  involved  no  disputed 
question.     '  The  kingdom  of  Nagpore,'  said  Lord  Dalhousie, 

*  became  British  territory  by  simple  lapse,  in  the  absence  of  all 
'  legal  heirs.     The  kingdom  which  had  been  granted  to  the 

*  reigning  Rajah  by  the  British  Government  was  left  without  a 

'  claimant  when  the  Rajah  died.     No  son  had  been  born  to  * 
'  His  Highness ;   none  had  been  adopted  by  him ;  none  was 
'  adopted  by  the  Ranees,  his  widows.     The  British  Government 

*  refused  to  bestow  the  territory  in  free  gift  upon  a  stranger, 
€  and  wisely  incorporated  it  with  its  own  dominions.' 

Of  all  the  great  acquisitions  of  territory,  then,  which  hap- 
pened during  Lord  Dalhousie's  Government,  his  supposed 
policy  of  annexation  must  rest  upon  the  opinion  he  expressed, 
and  the  advice  he  gave  on  the  comparatively  small  princi- 
palities of  Sattarah  and  of  Jhansie.  Sattarah  was  a  prin- 
cipality which  we  had  ourselves  created.  The  family  which  we 
placed  upon  its  throne  was  indeed  an  old  one.  It  represented 
the  great  Hindoo  chief  who  in  the  seventeenth  century  had 
founded  the  Mahratta  kingdom  of  the  Deccan.  But  by  the 
time  we  came  into  contact  with  that  formidable  race,  the  family 
of  Sevajee  had  shared  the  usual  fate  of  Eastern  royalty.  Its 
dominions  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  usurpers,  and  nothing 
remained  to  it  but  lodgings  in  a  prison,  and  the  shadow  of  an 
illustrious  name.  When  the  British  army  under  Sir  John  Malcolm 
in  the  Mahratta  war  of  1818  defeated  the  Peishwah,  captured 
his  person,  and  annexed  his  country  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Company,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  bestow  a  small  part  of 
that  territory, '  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family  in 
'  comfort  and  dignity,'  upon  the  hereditary  puppet  whom  Bajee 
Rao  had  kept  in  prison.  This  was  done  in  the  usual  form  of  a 
'treaty.'  This  rajah  having  violated  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  him,  was  deposed  in  1839,  and  his  next  brother  placed 
upon  the  throne.  The  new  rajah  had  no  family  of  bis  own ; 
and  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  improbability  of  his  having  any, 
had  been  specially  referred  to  by  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  as 
holding  out  the  prospect  of  the  lapse  of  the  principality  to  the 
Government  of  India, '  unless  it  should  be  thought  expedient  to 
9  allow  the  line  of  princes  to  be  continued  by  the  Hindoo  custom 
'  of  adoption  —  a  question  which  should  be  left  entirely  open 

*  for  consideration  when  the  event  occurs.'  Aware  of  this,  the 
rajah,  in  declining  health,  applied  to  the  British  Government  for 
its  sanction  to  the  continuance  of  his  '  Raj,'  through  an  adopted 
son.   No  answer  had  been  received  to  this  request  when  the  pro- 
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gress  of  disease  warned  the  rajah  that  he  muBt  act  od  the  chance 
of  a  favourable  reply.  In  the  last  hours  of  life,  and  almost  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  the  first  child  that  could  be  found  at  hand 
available  for  the  purpose,  was  brought  to  the  dying  rajah,  and 
formally  adopted  according  to  Hindoo  rites.  Was  this  act  to  be 
recognised  as  conveying  the  principality  ?  Sir  George  Clerk, 
yrho  was  then  Governor  of  Bombay,  alone  of  all  the  authorities 
in  India,  was  in  favour  of  allowing  the  succession  of.  the  child. 
He  admitted  that  the  adoption  required  our  sanction.  He  ad- 
mitted that  no  uniform  rule  of  practice  required  us  to  give  it. 
But  he  held  that  the  '  treaty '  securing  the  principality  to  *  heirs 

*  and  successors,'  included  heirs  by  adoption  as  well  as  heirs  by 
birth.  The  rajah  had  never  himself  advanced  this  claim.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  himself  pleaded  the  necessity  of  British 
sanction  against  an  adopted  child  of  his  own  brother.  But  if 
Sir  George  Clerk's  opinion  were  well  founded,  it  was  needless 
to  argue  on  grounds  of  policy.  He  recorded  it,  however,  as  his 
opinion  that, '  unquestionably  a  native  government,  conducted 
'  as  that  of  Sattarah  has  lately  been,  is  a  source  of  strength  to 

*  the  British  Government.' 

In  these  views  the  Governor  of  Bombay  could  not  carry 
his  Council  with  him.  On  the  first  point,  which  was  the  main 
one,  his  arguments  were  conclusively  answered  in  an  able 
paper  by  Mr.  Willoughby.  The  new  Governor  who  suc- 
ceeded when  the  question  was  still  pending — Lord  Falkland — 
adopted,  after  full  consideration,  the  opinion  of  the  Council ; 
and  the  Governor-General,  in  a  Minute  marked  by  all  his 
vigour  and  ability,  gave  his  voice  against  the  continuance  of 
the  principality,  both  on  the  ground  of  right  and  on  the 
ground  of  policy.  The  Court  of  Directors,  by  a  large  majority 
representing  the  weight  of  opinion  not  less  than  the  weight  of 
numbers,  adopted  the  view  of  the  Governor-General : — 

'  We  are  fully  satisfied  that  by  the  general  law  and  custom  of 
India,  a  dependent  principality,  like  that  of  Sattarah,  cannot  pass  to 
an  adopted  heir  without  the  consent  of  the  paramount  Power ;  that 
we  are  under  no  pledge,  direct  or  constructive,  to  give  such  consent; 
and  that  the  general  interests  committed  to  our  charge  are  best  con- 
sulted by  withholding  it.' 

Jhansie  was  a  smaller  case,  involving  the  same  principle,  and 
decided  in  the  same  sense.  It  was  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Sattarah  question  that  Lord  Dalhousie  recorded  his  dissent 
from  the  doctrine,  apparently  implied  by  Sir  George  Clerk, — 
that  the  maintenance  of  native  governments  in  the  midst  of 
our  own  dominions  was  in  itself  an  advantage:  — 

*  There  may  be  conflict  of  opinion/  he  says,  *  as  to  the  advantage 
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or  propriety  of  extending  our  already  vast  possessions  beyond  their 
present  limits.  No  man  can  deprecate  more  than  I  do  any  extension 
of  the  frontiers  of  our  territory  which  can  be  avoided,  or  which  may 
not  become  indispensably  necessary  for  considerations  of  our  own 
safety  and  of  the  maintenance  of  the  tranquillity  of  our  own  pro- 
vinces. But  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  for  any  one  to  dispute 
the  policy  of  taking  advantage  of  every  just  opportunity  which  pre- 
sents itself  for  consolidating  the  territories  which  already  belong  to 
vs,  by  taking  possession  of  states  which  may  lapse  in  the  midst  of 
them  ;  for  thus  getting  rid  of  those  petty  intervening  principalities 
which  may  be  made  a  means  of  annoyance,  but  which  can  never,  I 
venture  to  think,  be  a  source  of  strength ;  for  adding  to  the  resources 
of  the  public  treasury ;  and  for  extending  the  uniform  application 
of  our  system  of  government  to  those  whose  best  interests,  we  sin- 
cerely believe,  will  be  promoted  thereby.  .  .  .  The  Government 
is  bound,  in  duty  as  well  as  in  policy,  to  act  on  every  Buch  occasion 
with  the  purest  integrity  and  in  the  most  scrupulous  good  faith. 
When  even  a  shadow  of  doubt  can  be  shown,  the  claim  should  be 
at  once  abandoned/ 

This  is  the  nearest  approach  which  we  can  find  in  any  of 
Lord  "Dalhousie's  writings  to  the  advocacy  of  a  policy  of  an- 
nexation. But  in  the  general  principle  here  announced,  there 
was  nothing  new.  This  principle,  and  no  other,  had  governed 
the  action  of  the  Indian  Government  in  every  previous  case  — 
and  there  had  been  many  —  in  which  the  failure  of  natural 
heirs  had  been  made  the  occasion  of  appropriating  petty 
states,  principalities,  or  jaghires.  It  had  been  explicitly  laid 
down  in  very  similar  terms  by  the  Court  of  Directors  nearly 
twenty  years  before.  But  the  truth  is,  that  under  all  the 
reservations  with  which  it  has  been  usually  expressed,  and 
with  which  it  is  specially  guarded  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  it  leaves 
room,  after  all,  for  every  degree  of  doubt  in  respect  to  its 
application  to  individual  cases.  Accordingly,  every  instance 
in  wlrich  native  territory  has  been  absorbed  within  British 
dominion  in  India,  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits.  But 
it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  general  principle  thus  laid 
down  by  Lord  Dalhousie  has  exclusive  reference  to  native 
sovereignties,  and  has  no  adverse  bearing  on  the  policy  of 
maintaining  a  native  aristocracy.  The  right  to  convey  by 
adoption  all  private  rights  and  private  property  was  not  called 
in  question  in  the  case  of  Sattarah,  but  was,  on  the  contrary, 
declared  and  admitted.  Wherever  a  native  aristocracy  exists,  or 
can  be  created,  founded  on  possessions  or  position  short  of  sove- 
reignty, it  may  be  perpetuated  by  adoption,  without  contra- 
vening the  principle  laid  down  by  Lord  Dalhousie.  There  is  an 
immense  variety  in  the  feudal  tenures  of  India.  Some  of  them 
are  very  bad ;  others  it  may  be  expedient  to  preserve.    But  as 
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regards  native  governments  he  had  seen  enough  to  know  that 
their  vices  were  systematic  and  their  virtues  casual.  He  knew 
that  the  virtual  dependence  to  which  they  are  reduced  by  our 

Ewer  in  India  did  not  tend  to  make  them  better.  Sir  Henry 
awrence,  who  knew  them  well,  has  said  of  them,  c  If  they 
'  cannot  plunder  strangers,  they  must  harry  their  own  people. 
€  The  rule  holds  good  throughout  India.  The  instances  among 
'  native  states  where  the  cultivator  is  certain  of  reaping  what 
'  he  has  sown,  and  of  being  called  on  to  pay  only  what  has 
*  been  previously  agreed,  are  most  rare.'  No  severer  condem- 
nation of  native  states  has  ever  been  pronounced.  Lord  Dal- 
housie could  not  doubt  that  a  rule  of  succession,  which  would 
increase  the  chance  of  long  minorities,  must  double  every  evil 
and  intensify  every  source  of  corruption  to  which  such  govern- 
ments are  exposed. 

By  the  various  territorial  additions  which  we  have  thus 
reviewed,  the  frontiers  of  British  India  were  carried  to  the 
line  at  which  they  still  remain,  and  at  which,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, they  will  continue  to  remain  for  many  years  to  come. 

Much  as  these  questions  of  war  and  policy  occupied  Lord 
Dalhousie's  time,  the  eight  years  of  his  administration  were 
marked  by  events  even  more  important  than  conquests  and 
annexations.  No  man  who  has  represented  our  rule  in  India 
had  ever  prosecuted  with  so  much  vigour  the  works  of  peace. 
In  England  the  great  public  undertakings  on  which  the  pro- 
gress of  society  and  the  increase  of  wealth  depend,  are  the  fruit 
of  private  enterprise.  In  India  they  have  hitherto  rested 
almost  exclusively  with  the  Government  Everything,  there- 
fore, has  depended  on  the  estimate  placed  by  the  Government 
on  their  value  and  importance.  Nothing  but  a  very  strong 
conviction  could  overcome  the  difficulties  with  which  every 
Governor-General  was  beset  The  cost  of  unexpected,  but 
almost  continual  wars,  added  to  the  cost  of  administration  over 
so  vast  an  empire,  had  left  the  Indian  Treasury  in  a  state  of 
chronic  deficiency.  But  Lord  Dalhousie  knew,  and  acted  on 
the  conviction,  that  the  only  hope  of  restoring  the  balance 
must  come  from  increased  expenditure  of  a  better  and  more 
profitable  kind.  '  The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Indian  Empire/ 
he  observes, '  are  amply  sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  to 
€  meet  its  ordinary  charges;  but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
€  vide  for  the  innumerable  gigantic  works  which  are  necessary 
'  to  its  due  improvement  It  is  impracticable  to  effect,  and 
'  absurd  to  attempt,  the  material  improvement  of  a  great 
'  empire  by  an  expenditure  which  shall  not  exceed  the  limits 
'  of  its  ordinary  annual  income.'     Acting   on  this  principle, 
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Liord  Dalhousie  took  a  personal  and  eager  part  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  public  works.  The  charges  on  account  of  public  works 
rose  in  his  time  to  the  unprecedented  sum  of  two  million  and  a 
half  for  one  year — and  to  very  nearly  three  million  (sterling) 
in  another.  In  the  Punjaub,  large  sums  were  at  once  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  and  great  lines  of  road  surveyed  and 
undertaken  under  the  superintendence  of  the  incomparable 
Lieutenants  to  whom  the  administration  of  that  province  had 
been  intrusted.  In  the  same  province,  and  under  the  same 
agency,  the  Baree  Doab  Canal  was  designed  and  vigorously  pro- 
secuted. The  entire  length  of  this  canal,  with  its  branches,  will 
be  450  miles.  The  thirsty  lands,  through  which  its  waters  were 
to  be  led,  were  personally  inspected  by  Lord  Dalhousie ;  and  he 
wrote  with  enthusiasm  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  benefits 
which  would  be  conferred  upon  the  people.  In  the  North-western 
provinces  the  great  work  of  the  Granges  Canal  was  pushed  forward 
with  vigour  until,  in  1854,  its  main  stream  was  opened  for  the 
double  purpose  of  navigation  and  of  irrigation.  No  financial 
pressure,  no  exigencies  of  war,  were  suffered  to  interrupt  its 
progress.  Of  the  magnitude  of  this  work  some  idea  may  be 
formed  when  we  are  told  that  it  extends  525  miles  in  length ; 
that  for  purposes  of  irrigation  it  is  fivefold  longer  than  all  the 
main  irrigation  lines  of  Lombardy  united ;  that,  as  regards  navi- 
gation, it  nearly  equals  the  aggregate  length  of  the  four  greatest 
navigable  canals  in  France ;  that  it  greatly  exceeds  all  the  first- 
class  canals  in  Holland  put  together,  and  that  it  is  greater,  by 
nearly  one  third,  than  the  greatest  navigation  canal  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  electric  telegraph  was  rapidly  spread  over  the  whole  of 
India.  Within  fifteen  months  it  was  in  operation  from  Calcutta 
to  Agra,  thence  to  Attock  on  the  Indus,  and  again  from  Agra 
to  Bombay  and  Madras.  These  lines  extended  over  3000 
miles.  To  Lord  Dalhousie  the  people  of  India  owe  the  esta- 
blishment in  their  country  of  the  system  of  cheap  and  uniform 
postage — that  boon  of  inestimable  value  which  has  placed  the 
name  of  Rowland  Hill  very  high  among  the  benefactors  of 
mankind.  No  happier  idea  has  ever  been  conceived;  none 
has  been  worked  out  in  practice  with  more  admirable  skill,  or 
received  such  triumphant  recognition  in  every  civilised  country 
of  the  world.  Distance,  however  great,  seems  to  have  no  effect 
on  its  applicability  and  success.  In  India  a  single  letter  is 
conveyed  from  Peshawur,  on  the  borders  of  Affghanistan,  to  the 
southernmost  village  of  Cape  Comorin,  or  from  Delrooghur, 
in  Upper  Assam,  to  Kurrachee,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
for  a  charge  of  three  farthings.     Last,  not  least,  Lord  Dal- 
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housie,  in  1853,  submitted  to  the  Home  Government  his  views 
on  the  general  question  of  railways  in  India.  His  advice  was 
that  their  formation  should  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost.  The 
Court  of  Directors  were  urged  not  to  hesitate  to  engage  in 
the  enterprise  upon  a!  scale  commensurate  to  the  vast  extent 
of  the  territories  which  had  been  placed  under  their  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  great  political  and  commercial  interests  which 
were  involved.  They  were  urged  to  do  this,  not  directly  by 
undertaking  the  work  themselves,  but  by  affording  such  help 
— by  guarantee  or  otherwise — as  might  suffice  to  attract  to 
India  the  commercial  capital  and  enterprise  of  England.  This 
he  dwelt  upon  as  an  object  to  be  aimed  at,  apart  from  and 
besides  all  other  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  operation  of 
railways  in  India.  The  Government  of  India  had — and  would 
always  continue  to  have — public  works  of  another  kind  on 
hand,  more  than  sufficient  to  occupy  all  the  resources  at  its 
command.  But  even  if  it  had  not,  it  should  aim,  above  all 
things,  at  the  establishment  in  India  of  the  same  spirit  of  private 
enterprise  on  which  had  been  mainly  founded  the  improvement 
and  civilisation  of  the  Western  world. 

4  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks,'  wrote  Lord  Dalhousie  to  the 
Directors,  '  to  the  advance  of  this  country  in  material  prosperity,  has 
been  the  total  dependence  upon  the  Government  in  which  the  com- 
munity has  placed  itself,  and  its  apparent  helplessness  to  do  anything 
for  itself.  Until  very  recently  the  only  regular  carrier  in  the  country 
has  been  the  Government,  and  no  man  could  make  a  journey  but  with 
the  Government  establishments,  or  by  the  agency  of  a  Government 
officer.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  the  agent  of  Lloyd's,  in  the 
Port  of  Moulmein,  where  there  is  a  considerable  community  of 
European  merchants,  formally  complained  that  the  Government  of 
India  did  not  keep  a  steamtug,  to  tow  their  ships  to  sea  for  them* 
Even  in  those  instances  in  which  something  like  enterprise  has  been 
attempted,  by  means  of  joint-stock  companies,  the  effect  has  been 
feeble  —  the  results  insignificant,  for  years  the  steam  companies 
on  the  Granges  have  complained  of  the  competition  of  Government 
steamers.  During  the  last  year  fully  one  half  of  the  Government 
steamers  has  been  withdrawn ;  nevertheless  one  of  the  two  steam 
companies  has  ceased  to  run.  It  is  so  in  everything  else  —  no  one 
seems  to  have  activity  enough,  in  connexion  with  a  company  even 
to  look  after  his  own  interests.  I  submit  that  any  time  and  money 
which  the  Honourable  Court  could  save  by  undertaking  such  works 
itself,  would  be  well  expended  in  securing  the  introduction,  at  this 
time,  of  a  large  amount  of  English  capital  and  English  energy,  so  as 
to  encourage,  by  the  successful  issue  which  I  anticipate  for  these 
railway  undertakings,  a  more  extensive  employment  of  similar  capital 
and  similar  efforts  hereafter  in  connexion  with  the  products  and 
trade  of  India*' 
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Bat  Lord  Dalhousie  contended  for  another  principle,  upon 
which,  as  is  well  known,  he  had  been  foiled  in  England. 
He  contended  that  the  Government  should  retain  such  con- 
trol  over  the  execution  of  the  works  as  should  secure  a  due 
application  of  the  capital  expended,  and  should  render  impos- 
sible the  wastefulness  and  jobbery  which  had  been  the  ruin 
of  so  many  companies  at  home*  The  course  which  has  since 
been  actually  adopted  is  to  guarantee  a  minimum  rate  of 
interest  on  the  capital  advanced  by  English  companies  for  the 
construction  of  railways  in  India.  One  evil  of  this  system  is 
that  it  tends  to  prevent  any  rigid  economy  in  the  construction 
of  the  works ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Govern- 
ment agency  of  inspection  is  sufficient  to  check  extravagant 
expenditure.  Yet  without  a  guarantee  it  is  probable  that  the 
requisite  capital  would  not  have  been  forthcoming  at  all ;  and 
although  that  guarantee  of  five  per  cent,  is  now  in  operation 
on  a  total  expenditure  of  some  43,000,000?.,  causing,  for  a 
time,  a  heavy  drain  on  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  the  vast 
benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  which  result  to  the  Government 
are  becoming  every  day  more  fruitful  and  more  secure. 

The  sixth  year  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  rule  ended  the  lease 
under  which,  so  often  renewed,  the  c  Company '  still  held  the 
nominal  Government  of  India.  Consequently,  that  curious 
and  complicated  eyetem  which  had  arisen  from  the  great  parlia- 
mentary  contest  of  1783-4  came  once  more  to  be  reconsidered. 
It  is  remarkable  how  little  the  changes  made  by  the  Act  of 
1854,  or  the  much  greater  changes  which  have  been  effected 
since,  have  altered  the  essential  features  of  the  plan  struck 
out  by  the  genius  of  Pitt  It  can  never  be  too  distinctly 
repeated,  because  it  appears  to  be  very  little  understood,  that 
the  government  he  established  was  the  government  of  the 
Crown.  The  purpose  for  which  the  Company  was  maintained 
was  not  to  limit  Parliament  or  the  Crown  in  matters  of 
government,  but  to  keep  their  hands  off  in  matters  of  commerce 
and  of  patronage.  Pitt  always  avowed  that  his  bill  was 
intended  to  make  the  Crown  supreme  in  every  question  of 
policy  and  of  government  It  was  not  for  doing  this  that  he 
had  denounced  the  bill  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  roused  against  it  the 
jealous  indignation  of  the  English  people.  Fox's  bill  did, 
indeed,  propose  to  do  the  same,  'but  it  had  proposed  also  to  do  a 
great  deal  more.  The  c  Company '  was  then  a  commercial  body, 
holding  in  monopoly  a  gigantic  trade,  possessing  from  that  trade 
an  enormous  revenue,  and  having  in  its  pay  a  staff  of  servants 
proportioned  in  number  and  in  influence  to  the  imperial  magni- 
tude of  its  concerns.     All  this,  without  distinction  or  differ- 
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ence  between  what  belonged  to  commerce  and  what  belonged 
to  Government,  was  equally  placed  by  Fox's  bill  under  the 
control  and  management  of  a  body  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
There  would  not  have  been  a  supercargo  whom  they  could  not 
appoint,  nor  a  clerk  whom  they  could  not  dismiss.  There 
would  have  been  no  restraint  on  the  extent  or  character  of  their 
patronage.  A  special  clause  exempted  them  from  even  recording 
their  reasons  for  appointing  strangers  to  any  office  in  the  service 
of  the  Company.  The  proprietors  of  the  Company  were  to 
receive  from  a  branch  of  the  Executive  their  knowledge  of 
their  own  *  debts  and  credits ; '  of  the  *  first  cost  and  charges  of 
*  their  investments  outwards  and  inwards  —  of  their  shipping 
€  accounts  —  of  the  produce  of  their  sales,  and  of  the  state  of 
'  their  warehouses  at  home  and  abroad.' *  All  this  would  seem 
to  have  been  much  forgotten.  Even  such  men  as  Mill  the  his- 
torian have  misconceived  and  misrepresented  the  essential  point 
on  which  that  great  contest  turned.  Pitt,  we  are  often  told, 
when  he  came  into  power,  did  exactly  that  for  which  he  had 
censured  Fox,  inasmuch  as  by  his  invention  of  the  Board  of 
Control  he  subjected  completely  the  Government  of  India  to 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  He  did  so ;  and  he  repeated  over 
and  over  again  that  he  meant  to  do  so.  The  Indian  empire  was 
the  empire  of  the  British  Sovereign,  and  its  Government  and 
administration  must  be  subject  to  the  supreme  executive  and 
supreme  legislature  of  the  State.  But  within  the  sphere  of 
patronage  and  of  commerce,  the  independence  of  the  Company 
was  as  jealously  guarded  by  Mr.  Pitt  as  the  supremacy  of 
the  Crown  within  the  sphere  of  politics.  The  only  exception 
to  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  political  affairs  had  reference 
to  the  danger  of  pecuniary  corruption,  and  it  is  curious  that 
this  exception  has  been  maintained  to  the  present  day.  The 
Board  of  Control  could  impose  no  new  charge  on  the  revenues 
of  India.  But  with  this  exception  the  Court  of  Directors 
became,  as  regarded  the  Government  of  India,  nothing  more 
than  the  councillors  of  the  Minister  who  presided  in  Cannon 
Row.  They  might  be  his  trusted  councillors;  they  might 
be  left  to  pursue  their  own  traditions;  but  they  might  also 
be  thwarted  at  every  turn,  and  instructions  put  into  their 
mouth  which  they  never  saw,  or  which,  if  they  did  see,  they 
disapproved.  Thenceforward  the  €  Company '  were  no  longer 
except  in  name  the  governors  of  India.  At  home,  through  the 
Board  of  Control  always,  and  through  the  Secret  Committee  on 
special  occasions, — in  India,  through  the  Governor-General,  who 

•  Mr.  Fox's  bill,  clause  14. 
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was  almost  always  an  English  statesman,  and  was  practically  no- 
minated by  the  Minister  of  the  day,  the  Government  of  India  was 
the  Government  of  the  Crown.  It  is  a  signal  instance  of  the 
power  of  mere  names  and  of  legal  fictions,  that  in  spite  of  these 
unquestionable  facts,  the  Company  has  been  accustomed  to 
claim  all  the  merit,  and  its  opponents  have  been  accustomed 
to  charge  against  it  all  the  faults,  of  the  Government  of 
India.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  on  the  whole  the  accu- 
sations have  been  more  idle  than  the  boasts.  The  servants 
of  the  Company  have  formed  a  school  of  administrators  in 
whom  the  Crown  has  been  wont,  and  did  well,  to  trust.  But 
in  so  far  as  the  Government  of  India  has  been  in  this  sense 
really  the  government  of  the  Company,  their  power  and  influ- 
ence has  been  founded  on  superior  knowledge,  or  on  traditions 
which  received  the  assent  and  approbation  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown. 

But  the  power  which  resulted  from  special  knowledge  and 
special  aptitude  resided  far  more  in  the  officers  of  the  Com- 

Sny  who  were  the  actual  administrators  in  India,  than  in  the 
irectors  who  were  the  nominal  governors  at  home.  It  was, 
however,  a  real  power,  and  it  assisted  in  maintaining  the 
position  of  the  Company  when  some  of  the  original  supports 
of  that  position  had  begun  to  fail.  In  proportion  as  the  mer- 
cantile character  of  the  Company  declined,  their  character  as 
Governors  emerged  in  prominence  and  importance.  At  the 
end  of  their  lease,  which  expired  in  1813,  they  were  deprived 
of  their  monopoly  in  the  trade  to  India.  At  the  end  of  the 
next  twenty  years,  they  were  deprived  also  of  the  remaining 
monopoly  in  the  trade  to  China.  Each  of  these  measures  was 
contested,  and  the  contest  on  the  question  of  commerce  served 
to  postpone  any  farther  contest  as  to  the  question  of  their  po- 
sition in  the  Government  of  India.  For  the  first  time  in  1853, 
the  political  question  arose  unembarrassed  by  any  contest  re- 
specting commerce.  But  there  still  remained  one  of  the  two 
great  reasons  on  account  of  which  such  value  had  been  placed 
on  the  political  position  of  the  Company  as  an  intermediate 
body  between  the  Crown  and  the  Government  of  India.  Their 
commerce  was  gone ;  their  fleets  of  noble  Indiamen  no  longer 
brought  home  to  England  the  teas  and  the  silks  of  China.  But 
their  patronage  still  remained.  Every  office  in  those  great  civil 
and  military  services  by  which  an  empire  had  been  conquered 
and  through  which  it  continued  to  be  administered, — from 
the  councillors,  whose  salaries  were  double  that  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  to  the  magistrates  and  collectors  who 
ruled  over  territories  which  had  been  kingdoms, — every  com- 
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mission  in  an  army  which  exceeded  the  English  army  in 
numbers  and  rivalled  it  in  discipline,  renown,  and  in  feats  of 
arms, — was  still  at  the  disposal  of  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Through  what  other  channel  this  vast 
patronage  could  be  safely  dispensed  remained  as  difficult  a 
problem  as  in  the  days  of  Pitt.  Other  difficulties,  which 
were  purely  imaginary,  in  the  way  of  transferring  to  the  Crown 
the  nominal  as  well  as  the  real  government  of  India,  had 

Sown  up  out  of  confusion  of  thought  and  ignorance  of 
its.  It  had  been  sedulously  taught  and  sincerely  believed 
that  the  Company  was  a  screen  indispensable  to  veil  the 
Government  of  India  from  the  action  of  party  in  the  English 
Parliament.  The  truth  is,  it  had  never  served  this  purpose, 
and  it  never  could.  On  every  occasion  on  which  Indian  ques- 
tiona  had  assumed  any  important  bearing  on  politics  at  home, 
they  had  beeq  warmly  contested  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  one  memorable  occasion,  they  had  determined  the  policy 
of  England  and  changed  the  fate  of  Europe.  Ever  since  that 
period,  Parliament  had  known  perfectly  well  that  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown  were  responsible  for  the  Government  of 
India.  It  did  not  often  interfere  with  their  discretion,  be- 
cause it  had  little  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs,  and  because 
those  affairs  had  generally  no  connexion  with  the  questions  of 
engrossing  interest  at  home.  The  comparative  immunity  of 
Indian  politics  from  the  influence  of  party  contests  arose,  not 
from  a  legal  fiction  with  which  all  the  leaders  of  party  were 
perfectly  familiar,  but  from  the  nature  of  things — from  facts 
which  could  not  be  affected,  one  way  or  another,  by  a  mere 
change  of  name. 

But  if  the  Company  had  come  to  be  credited  with  benefits 
which  did  not  really  flow  from  it,  on  the  other  hand  there 
was  nothing  to  show  that  the  part  which  the  Constitution 
did  assign  to  it,  had  been  otherwise  than  well  performed. 
The  Directors  of  the  Company  were  the  councillors  of  the 
Crown  in  its  government  of  India.  No  council  newly  con- 
stituted would  have  the  same  weight,  or  represent  the  same 
traditions.  The  erroneous  notions  which  had  arisen  respecting 
the  benefits  of  its  action  were  at  least  a  proof  of  the  reputa- 
tion it  had  acquired  in  tothis,  which  was  its  true  capacity. 
Accordingly,  the  Government  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  when  called 
upon  to  deal  with  this  grefct  question,  maintained  the  Com- 
pany in  its  old  political  position ;  yet  they  made  some  changes, 
which,  though  now  almost  forgotten,  were  really  changes  of 
great  significance.  The  Company  were  continued  as  Trustees 
ior  the  Government  of  India ;  but  they  were  no  longer  conti- 
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nned  for  a  fixed  term  of  years.  There  were  no  commercial 
interests  requiring  the  security  which  such  a  tenure  had  been 
originally  intended  to  afford.  There  was  no  longer  any  reason 
why  Parliament  should  not  be  free  at  any  time  either  to  do 
without  a  Council,  or  to  change  its  form  and  constitution. 
Still  farther  to  mark  the  Court  of  Directors  as  nothing  but  a 
Council,  its  number  was  reduced  by  one  fourth,  and  of  the 
remaining  number — 18  instead  of  24  —  one  third  was  for  the 
first  time  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown.  These  were  great 
changes,  and  all  tending  in  one  direction.  But  the  greatest 
change  of  all  effected  in  the  Act  of  1854  was  that  which 
attacked  the  real  difficulty,  on  account  of  which  the  Company 
had  been  so  long  maintained  in  its  political  position.  Its 
patronage  of  the  Civil  Service  was  taken  from  it,  and  yet  that 
patronage  was  not  given  to  the  Crown.  Whether  the  scheme 
of  recruiting  for  the  Civil  Service  by  free  competition  will 
succeed  in  maintaining  or  improving  the  Civil  Service  of  India, 
it  was  at  least  a  method  of  escaping  from  the  alternative 
which  had  always  been  contemplated  with  such  alarm.  It  was 
a  step,  and  a  long  one,  towards  the  greater  change  which  was 
bo  soon  to  follow.  The  one  great  difficulty  which  still  remained 
was  the  patronage  of  the  army  and  the  union  of  the  two 
armies — a  difficulty  which  tradition  had  exaggerated,  but  which 
the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen  did  not  feel  itself  under  any 
strong  necessity  to  face ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  this,  there 
ie  reason  to  believe  that  the  measure,  which  was  at  last  precipi- 
tated by  the  great  mutiny  of  1857,  would  have  been  proposed 
to  Parliament  in  1854,  on  grounds  more  sound,  though  perhaps 
not  so  popular,  as  those  which  ultimately  prevailed. 

There  was  another  change  made  by  the  Act  of  1854  which 
had  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  Government  in  India. 
This  was  an  enlargement  of  the  Supreme  Council,  so  as  to 
include  representatives  of  the  minor  presidencies  and  some  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  since  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  other  matters,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1854  have 
proved  to  be  of  short  duration,  we  shall  defer,  to  our  review  of 
Lord  Canning's  Government,  a  full  consideration  of  the  import- 
ant questions  involved  in  the  history  and  constitution  of  that 
body. 

Looking  back  as  we  now  do  upon  the  years  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie's  rule,  through  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  we  natu- 
rally search  for  anything  in  the  transactions  of  the  time  which 
can  have  had  any  bearing  on  the  condition  of  the  native  army. 
But  in  all  that  respects  its  organisation  and  its  discipline  the 
character  of  that  great  force  had  been  determined  long  before. 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  during  those  years  any  new  influence 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  fidelity  of  that  army  in 
the  field  had  been  never  doubted,  and  at  no  period  of  our 
Indian  history  had  that  fidelity  been  more  severely  tried.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  disasters  of  the  Affghan  war  shook 
our  credit  with  the  native  Powers ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  can  have  shaken  our  credit  with  the  native  army. 
The  Sepoy  bore  his  full  share  of  our  defeat,  and  his  full  share, 
also,  in  the  triumphs  by  which  it  was  redeemed.  In  the  battles 
of  the  Sutlej  he  was  as  brave  and  a?  faithful  as  in  the  days  of 
Clive.  Perhaps  our  dependence  upon  that  fidelity  was  some- 
times only  too  apparent.  For  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  the  fidelity  of  the  native  soldier  to  his  European  master  is 
based  upon  the  allegiance  which  is  due  from  the  inferior  to  the 
superior  mind  —  from  ignorance  to  knowledge  —  from  weak- 
ness to  power.  Every  symptom  of  weakness,  every  instance  of 
mismanagement  in  the  English  officer,  tends  to  shake  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Sepoy  ;  and  even  a  moment's  doubt  on  the  issue 
of  a  contest,  such  as  that  which  troubled  all  England  and  all 
India,  at  Ferozeshah  and  Chillianwallah,  tends  in  some  degree 
to  shake  the  pillars  of  our  rule.  Still,  our  victory  was  at  last 
complete.  It  was  the  victory  of  the  Sepoy  also ;  and  if  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  value  was  increased,  this  feeling  was 
most  fortunately  exhibited  rather  in  arrogance  towards  the 
Sikhs  than  in  disaffection  to  ourselves. 

But  in  looking  back  to 'the  influences  affecting  the  condition 
of  the  native  army,  there  is  one  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  that 
is,  its  mere  growth  in  numbers.  The  great  wars  in  which  we 
had  been  so  frequently  engaged,  and  the  conquests  of  new 
territory  which  had  been  their  almost  invariable  result,  had 
tended  steadily  to  increase  the  levies  by  which  alone  so  vast  an 
empire  could  be  held.  Before  the  Affghan  war  in  1838  the 
total  native  force  was  under  154,000  men.  Before  the  out- 
break of  the  first  Sikh  war,  in  1845,  it  stood  at  240,310. 
Under  the  pressure  of  that  war  the  native  army  was  materially 
augmented  by  Lord  Hardinge.  At  the  end  of  that  campaign 
it  was  to  some  extent  reduced,  and  when  the  second  Sikh  war 
arose  in  the  time  of  his  successor,  it  was  thought  that  this 
reduction  had  been  dangerous  and  premature.  Towards  the 
close  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  rule,  when  all  his  wars  were  over, 
and  when  the  ri&k  at  least  of  internal  danger  had  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  the  native  army  amounted  to  upwards  of  233,000 
men.  This  includes  the  contingents  of  native  princes,  which 
were  officered  by  Englishmen,  but  does  not  include  the  inde- 
pendent levies  which  those  princes  maintained  for  their  own 
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purposes.  If  this  vast  force  had  been  ever  regarded  in  connexion 
with  even  the  possibility  of  a  contest  of  race  against  race,  it  would 
have  seemed,  and  it  would  have  been,  a  danger  compared  with 
which  all  others  were  insignificant  But  no  such  thought  ever 
entered  into  the  head  of  Indian  statesmen,  or  of  Indian  soldiers. 
They  knew  that  without  the  native  army  our  empire  never  could 
have  been  acquired,  and  they  knew,  too,  that  without  it  that 
empire  could  not  be  maintained  for  a  single  year.  To  doubt 
its  fidelity  would  have  been  to  doubt  our  own  powers  of  rule. 
First  and  foremost  among  these,  the  very  type  and  symbol 
of  all  the  rest,  is  the  power  of  subduing  the  native  races  to 
our  will,  and  yoking  them  to  our  military  service.     When  that 

Jower  is  lost,  the  Indian  sceptre  will  have  departed  from  us. 
t  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
symptom  of  a  fear  which  would  have  gone  so  deep  and  implied 
so  much. 

There  had  been,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  our  Indian  history, 
mutinies  in  the  native  army ;  but  they  had  been  almost  always 
of  a  local  and  partial  nature  —  from  some  one  or  other  of  the 
many  causes  of  discontent  which  are  at  times  unavoidable  in 
dealing  with  bodies  of  armed  men.  On  one  occasion,  and  on 
one  occasion  only  in  the  history  of  India,  there  had  been  a 
mutiny,  which,  as  we  look  back  upon  it  now,  seems  to  have 
foreshadowed  the  terrible  events  of  1857.  Two  regiments  of 
the  Madras  army  rose  in  the  dead  of  night  on  their  European 
comrades.  There  had  been  no  warning,  and  there  was  no  sus- 
picion. The  English  and  the  native  soldier  had  been  engaged 
together,  not  long  before,  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  our  Indian 
wars.  They  occupied  together  the  conquered  country,  formed 
part  of  the  same  garrison,  and  mounted  guard  on  the  same 
ramparts.  Suddenly  there  burst  forth  on  the  part  of  the  dark 
race  all  the  symptoms  of  inextinguishable  hate.  Every  Euro- 
pean that  could  be  found  defenceless  was  murdered  in  cold  blood 
with  true  Asiatic  treachery.  The  excuse  for  this  foul  deed 
had  been  offence  on  account  of  some  military  regulation  about 
the  shape  of  a  turban,  and  the  cut  of  a  beard.  The  alarm  in 
India,  at  the  time,  was  great,  but  it  was  of  short  duration. 
Regiments  of  the  same  native  army  were  led  without  fear  against 
the  mutineers.  They  were  overpowered ;  and  the  guilty  regi- 
ments were  erased  for  ever  from  an  army  whose  standards  had 
been  always  carried  with  proud  fidelity  from  the  days  of  Arcot 
until  then.  This  was  indeed  a  memorable  event ;  and  the  his- 
torians of  British  India  have  ever  since  narrated  with  horror 
the  mutiny  and  massacre  of  Vellore.  But  half  a  century  had 
passed,  not  only  unmarked  by  one  repetition  of  such  deeds,  but 
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fall  of  testimony  to  the  courage  and  faithfulness  of  the  native 
army. 

One  occasion  of  partial  discontent  arose  daring  Lord  Dal- 
honsie's  rale,  and  led  incidentally  to  that  misunderstanding 
between  the  Governor-General  and  the  Commander-in-Chier^ 
which  ended  in  Sir  Charles  Napier's  resignation.  The  native 
regiments  serving  in  the  Punjaub,  before  it  was  finally  annexed, 
had  enjoyed  the  additional  pay  allowed  to  troops  serving  beyond 
the  frontier.  When  the  Punjaub  became  a  British  province, 
they  were  reduced  to  the  same  pay  as  that  received  by  their 
comrades  in  other  parts  of  the  Indian  territory.  The  mutinous 
spirit  evinced  by  Borne  corps  on  this  reduction  was,  however, 
speedily  suppressed  by  the  vigorous  and  prudent  measures 
taken  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  At 
another  period,  under  the  impression,  as  he  says,  that  the  temper 
of  the  army  was  in  a  critical  state,  arising  out  of  this  question, 
Sir  Charles  Napier  issued,  of  his  own  authority,  an  order  re- 

Secting  military  allowances,  which  incurred  the  censure  of  the 
overnor-General  in  Council.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to 
enter  into  the  personal  part  of  that  misunderstanding  on  which 
the  decision  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  adverse  to  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  may  well  be  accepted  as  con- 
clusive. It  is  important  to  observe,  however,  that  in  defend- 
ing his  own  course,  Napier  was  naturally  disposed  to  make 
the  most  of  the  danger  with  which  he  had  been  called  to  deaL 
Accordingly,  in  the  preface  of  his  work  '  Indian  Misgovern- 
ment,'  we  find  it  broadly  stated, '  Mutiny  with  the  Sepoys  is  the 
'most  formidable  danger  menacing  our  Indian  empire.'  But 
mutiny,  such  as  he  had  then  in  view — discontent  on  questions  of 
pay  or  allowances — is  a  very  different  thing  from  disaffection 
founded  on  religious  fanaticism  and  antipathy  of  race.  The  same 
work  shows,  not  only  how  little  this  danger  was  present  to  Sir 
Charles  Napier's  mind,  but  how  eager  he  was  in  proposals  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  most  decisive  of  all  tests  of  his  habitual 
confidence  in  the  native  army.  If  the  magnitude  of  our  empire 
was  a  source  of  danger  in  augmenting  too  largely  the  native  force, 
it  had  involved  at  least  one  counterbalancing  effect  of  immense 
advantage.  Large  as  the  native  army  was,  it  had  plenty  of  work 
to  do.  The  imperfect  organisation  with  which  we  administered 
such  vast  dominions,  resulting  from  the  random  manner  in 
which  they  were  acquired,  had  cast  upon  the  Indian  army  an 
infinite  variety  of  duties  which  dispersed  it  into  a  thousand 
fragments.  Except  on  the  frontiers  which  were  most  exposed 
to  attack  from  without,  there  was  no  concentration  of  native 
regiments,  and  even  then  the  extent  of  frontier  often  interposed 
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a  very  long  march  between  the  separate  corps.  To  military 
men  who  looked  to  the  efficiency  of  that  army  for  the  purposes 
of  war,  this  was  a  perpetual  subject  of  complaint.  And 
beyond  all  doubt,  if  the  danger  to  be  most  sedulously  guarded 
against  was  an  external  danger,  those  complaints  were  just 
But  if  the  army  itself  contained  the  elements  of  a  formidable 
danger,  the  full  occupation  of  its  activity  in  time  of  peace,  and 
its  wide  dispersion,  was  not  an  evil  but  a  good.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  not  only  had  no  such  danger  present  to  his  mind,  but 
scouted  it  as  unworthy  of  a  moment's  thought  In  the  cele- 
brated memoir  on  the  military  defence  of  India  which  he  gave 
in  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  in  November  1849,  we  find  the  following 
curious  and  instructive  passage : — 

'The  most  important  point  next  to  the  location  of  our  troops 
is  now  to 'be  considered,  viz.,  the  immense  enhancement  of  military 
discipline,    and  the  perfection   at  which  large  masses  of   troops 

arrive  by  being  collected  in  numbers All  the  moral 

feelings  of  an  army  and  its  physical  powers  are  increased  by  being 
assembled  in  large  masses.  It  was  said  Lord  Hardinge  objected  to 
assembling  the  Indian  troops  for  fear  they  should  conspire.  This 
reason  I  cannot  accede  to,  and  have  never  met  an  Indian  officer  who 
did  accede  to  it;  and  few  men  have  had  more  opportunities  of  judg- 
ing the  armies  of  all  three  presidencies  than  myself.  Lord  Hardinge 
only  saw  the  Bengal  army,  as  Governor-General,  and  for  a  short 
time.  I  have  constantly  commanded  and  studied  Bengal  and 
Bombay  Sepoys  for  nearly  eight  years,  and  could  find  nothing  to 
fear  from  them  except  when  ill-used ;  and  even  then  they  are  less 
dangerous  than  British  troops  would  be  in  similar  circumstances. 
There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  no  danger  in  their  being  massed,  but  very 
great  danger  in  their  being  spread  over  a  country  as  they  are  now. 
By  concentrating  the  Indian  army,  its  spirit,  its  devotion,  and  its 
powers  will  all  be  increased.  By  dispersion,  our  safety  hangs  on  the 
want  of  combination  between  two  or  more  of  our  surrounding 
enemies,  and  such  a  combination  is  so  far  from  being  improbable, 
that  its  not  yet  having  taken  place  is  almost  miraculous.' 

This  passage  is  decisive  on  the  confidence  placed  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier  in  the  native  army,  and  especially  on  the  ab- 
sence of  any  idea  in  his  mind  that  risk  could  arise  out  of 
the  antagonism  of  religion  and  of  race.  It  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  we  have  reason  to  know  that  the  reference  made  to  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Hardinge  is  a  correct  one,  and  that  he  had 
expressed,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  sense  of  the  danger 
which  might  arise  from  the  native  army  being  massed  to- 
gether. With  rare  sagacity,  he  had  read  in  the  events  of  the 
Sikh  war  a  lesson  on  this  matter  which  others  had  failed  to  see. 
It  was  the  Khalsa  army,  not  the  Lahore  Government,  which 
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began  the  Sikh  war.  The  great  force  which  Runjeet  had  brought 
together,  and  had  disciplined  with  admirable  efficiency  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  was  an  army  whose  fierce  fanaticism,  inflamed 
by  concentration  and  by  the  sense  of  power,  had  become  in- 
capable of  control.  Lord  Hardinge  alone,  so  far  as  we  know, 
of  all  those  who  have  been  connected  with  the  Government  of 
India,  had  present  to  his  mind  the  notion  that  a  similar  danger 
might  arise  in  our  own  army,  and  on  that  ground  was  opposed 
to  measures  which  have  been  often  warmly  recommended  by 
military  men,  and  were  undoubtedly  desirable  in  a  purely  mili- 
tary point  of  view. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  step  recom- 
mended by  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  not  actually  taken ;  and  it 
is  only  as  testing  the  state  of  opinion  in  India  on  this  subject 
that  the  proposal  has  any  interest  now.     The  question,  there- 
fore, still  remains  whether  anything  was  actually   done,  as 
to  the  organisation  of  the  army,  during  the  period  of  Lord 
Dalhousie's  Government,  which  can   have  had  any  influence 
—  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse  — on  subsequent  events. 
There  were  two  steps  taken  —  one  of  which,  so  far  as  it 
went,  was  adverse,  and  the  other  of  which  was  highly  favour- 
able.    The  measure  which  was  of  adverse  influence  was  an 
increase  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Sepoy  regiments  from  800 
to  1000  men ;  the  measure  which  was  of  favourable  effect  was 
the  encouragement  and  more  extended  employment  of  irregular 
and  local  corps.     As  regards  the  first  of  these,  it  was  a  step 
taken  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  after  the 
second  Sikh  war ;  and  before  Lord  Dalhousie  left  India  he  left 
on  record  his  opinion  that  the  Sepoy  regiment  ought  to  be 
again  reduced  to  the  former  strength  of  800  men,  which  had 
been  the  strength  recommended  by   Lord   Hardinge.     This 
opinion,  however,  of  the  Governor-General  had  exclusive  re- 
ference to  considerations  of  economy  and  of  military  efficiency, 
and  was  not  founded  on  any  jealousy  or  suspicion  as  to  the 
spirit  of  the  native  army.     The  other  measure  to  which  we 
have  referred  was  one  of  far  greater  importance,  and  has  a  much 
closer  bearing  on  the  danger  which  had  so  long  been  gathering, 
but  which  had  lain  so  long  concealed.     The  regular  regiments 
of  the  line  in  the  Bengal  army  had  long  been  recruited  princi- 
pally in  the  same  country  and  from  the  same  high  caste.    They 
had  thus  acquired  a  peculiar  character,   and  carried  to  the 
farthest  limit  compatible  with  any  kind  of  military  obedience 
the  insane  prejudices  of  their  €  peculiar  institution/    These  had 
been  always  treated  by  the  English  officers  not  only  with 
respect,  but  with  some  tinge  even  of  that  kind  of  sympathy 
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which  infects  the  mind  from  the  mere  force  of  habitual  contact 
with  a  prevailing  sentiment.     The  history  of  the  world  pre- 
sents  no  more  strange  anomaly  than  the  well-tried  and  desperate 
fidelity  of  the  Bengal  Sepoy  to  men  whose  touch,  —  nay  whose 
very  shadow  was,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  pollution  worse 
than  death.     But  these  prejudices  had  not  interfered  with  the 
fidelity  of  the  soldier,  and  the  Bengal  Sepoy  had  never  failed  to 
follow  our  standard  against  that  of  his  own  faith  and  race.    For 
the  first  time  in  the  Affghan  war,  when  the  Brahmin  regiments 
were  carried  beyond  the  Indus,  —  the  sacred  boundary  of  their 
holy  land,  —  a  general  impression  arose  that  the  delusions  and 
prejudices  of  caste  had  been  found  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of 
a  soldier.*     Sir  Charles  Napier  was  not  the  man  to  treat  with 
patience  anything  which  stood  in  the  way  of  absolute  military 
obedience.      He  looked  in  an  army  above  all  things  for  those 
qualities  which  would  enable  him  to  say  of  it,  as  Wellington  in 
1814  could  say  of  the  noble  army  whioh  he  led  from  Lisbon  to 
Toulouse  —  that   it  was  '  an  army  which  would  go  anywhere 
'  and  do  anything.'     His  fine  military  instincts  led  him,  accord- 
ingly, to  turn  with  delight  to  those  irregular  corps  which  the 
many  warlike  races  of  India  are  so  well  able  to  supply,  and 
whose  aptitude  for  our  military  service  had  been  already  effec- 
tively proved  on  the  field  of  battle.     In  the  following  passage, 
speaking  of  adopting  the  Ghoorka  regiments  into  the  line,  Sir 
Charles  Napier  touches  with  characteristic  genius  on  a  matter 
of  even  deeper  import  than  he  knew  of  at  the  time : — 

'  Bravest  of  native  troops,  they  at  the  battles  of  the  Sutlej  displayed 
such  conspicuous  gallantry  as  to  place  them  for  courage  on  a  level 
with  our  Europeans ;  and  certainly  they  have  a  high  military  spirit, 
are  fierce  in  war,  of  unsurpassed  activity,  and  possess  great  powers 
of  enduring  fatigue.  .  .  .  Now  when  the  mutinous  spirit  arose  with 
oar  Sepoys,  the  chief  leaders  were  undoubtedly  Brahmins,  and  Brah- 
mins, having  a  religious  as  well  as  a  military  character,  enjoy  an  im- 
mense influence.  All  the  higher  Hindoo  castes  are  imbued  with 
gross  superstitions.  One  goes  to  the  devil  if  he  eats  this  ;  another, 
if  he  eats  that ;  a  third  will  not  touch  his  dinner  if  the  shadow  of 
an  infidel  passes  over  it ;  a  fourth  will  not  drink  water  unless  it  has 

*  We  suspect  that  there  was  some  exaggeration  on  this  subject, 
and  that  the  impression  was  founded  on  circumstances  comparatively 
trivial.  In  1857  Lord  Melville  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
which  had  considerable  effect  from  the  narrative  it  contained  of  a 
Sepoy  regiment  having  refused,  on  account  of  caste  prejudices,  to 
work  at  the  trenches  at  the  siege  of  Mooltan.  We  have  since  ob- 
served that  this  story  was  positively  contradicted  by  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  accused  regiment.  Lord  Melville  probably  repeated 
the  story  from  hearsay  evidence. 
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been  drawn  by  one  of  his  own  caste.  Thus  their  religious  principles 
interfere  in  many  strange  ways  with  their  military  duties.  The 
men  of  the  35th  Native  Infantry  lost  caste  because  they  did  their 
duty  as  soldiers  at  Jelalabad ;  that  is,  they  fought  like  soldiers,  and 
ate  what  could  be  had  to  sustain  their  strength  for  battle.  There 
never  was  a  stronger  proof  than  the  annoyance  which  this  noble  regi- 
ment is  said  to  have  since  received  from  others,  of  the  injury  which 
high  caste  in  a  soldier  (Joes,  and  the  Brahmin  is  the  worst.  Having 
two  commanders  to  obey,  caste  and  captain,  if  they  are  at  variance, 
the  last  is  disobeyed,  or  obeyed  at  the  cost  of  conscience  and  of  misery. 
Military  rules  sit  light  on  the  low  caste  man,  and  as  a  soldier  he  is 
superior.  If  caste  chimes  in  with  duty  he  is  glad  of  it ;  if  not,  he 
snaps  his  fingers  at  caste.  When  it  was  made  known  that  Brahmins 
were  at  the  head  of  the  insubordinate  men  of  the  13th  and  22nd, 
and  that  in  the  first  regiment  alone  there  were  no  less  than  430,  the 
necessity  of  teaching  that  race  they  should  no  longer  dictate  to  the 
Sepoys  and  the  Government  struck  me,  and  my  thoughts  at  once 
turned  for  means  to  the  Goorkas,  whose  motto  was  "  eat,  drink,  and 
"  be  merry."  Their  tenets  are  unknown  to  me :  it  is  said  they 
do  not  like  cow-beef;  yet  a  cow  would  not  be  long  alive  with 
a  hungry  Goorka  battalion.  They  mess  together  these  Goorkas,  and 
make  few  inquiries  as  to  the  sex  of  a  beef-steak !  These,  therefore, 
were  men  with  which  to  meet  the  Brahmins  of  Bengal,  and  their 
bristling  prejudices  of  high  caste.'*  {Indian  Misgovernment,  p.  39, 
40.) 

Long  before  this  the  exigencies  of  our  position  had  led  to  the 
formation  of  local  and  irregular  corps.  Indeed,  there  had  been  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  regiments  of  the  line  since  1825. 
Some  local  corps  had  been  raised  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  Scinde; 
but  the  system  was  largely  developed  under  Lord  Dalhousie, 
especially  in  the  Punjaub,  at  the  suggestion  and  through  the 
agency  of  Henry  Lawrence.  The  organisation  of  the  Punjaub 
Irregular  Force  was  a  measure  which  had  a  most  powerful 
influence  on  the  events  which  followed.  No  less  than  ten  regi- 
ments were  raised,  equipped,  and  disciplined  from  the  races 
which  we  had  just  subdued.  This  was  exclusive  of  a  large 
force  of  military  police.  The  whole  of  these  levies  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  Bengal  Sepoys  by  important  differences  of  tra- 
dition or  of  race ;  and  when  the  time  of  trial  came  they 
supplied  a  force  of  nearly  20,000  men,  on  whose  fidelity  the 
two  Lawrences  did  not  count  in  vain,  and  by  whose.aid  their 
saving  work  was  done. 

There  is  one  other  measure  in  respect  to  the  Bengal  army 
which,  though  not  actually  adopted  in  Lord  Dalhousie's  time, 
was  strongly  recommended  by  him,  and  was  in  course  of  being 
adopted  when  the  great  mutiny  afterwards  arose.  It  was  a 
measure  bearing  very  closely,  though  indirectly,  on  the  jealous 
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and  exclusive  character  of  the  Bengal  Sepoy.  When  Lord 
Dalhousie  was  organising  the  expeditionary  force  against 
Burmah,  the  38th  Regiment  of  Native  Infantry  refused  to  go 
beyond  sea.  The  oath  under  which  the  native  army  was  en- 
listed had  been  drawn  up  in  1786,  and  had  been  never  changed. 
It  bound  the  Sepoy  'to  march  wherever  he  was  directed,  whe- 
*  ther  within  or  beyond  the  Company's  territories ; '  but  it  had 
been  always  held  that  the  word  «  march  *  -was  confined  to  move- 
ment by  land,  and  that  the  Sepoy  was  not  bound  to  submit  to 
transport  by  sea.  Six  regiments  only  of  the  whole  Bengal 
infantry  were  enlisted  as  general  service  corps,  although  the 
whole  armies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  were  available  beyond 
sea.  In  the  case  of  all  these  varions  regiments  no  difficulty 
had  ever  been  found  in  recruiting  for  general  service  ;  nor  did 
it  appear  that  there  was  any  inferiority  in  the  military  character 
of  the  recruits ;  none,  at  least,  which  should  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  a  distinction  so  inconvenient  to  itself.  Lord 
Dalhousie  therefore  recommended  that,  in  future,  all  new 
enlistments  for  the  infantry  of  Bengal  should  be  made  on  the 
terms  of  their  being  general  service  corps.  The  fact  that  this 
measure  tended  to  break  up  the  close  brotherhood  and  ex- 
clusive caste  of  the  Bengal  army  must  have  rendered  it  dis- 
tasteful to  the  classes  and  families  from  which  they  had  been  so 
long  raised.  This  discontent  may  possibly  have  been  among 
the  causes  predisposing  to  the  events  which  followed.  But  if 
so,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it  was  not  a  discontent 
proving  that  the  necessity  of  the  measure  was  greater  even  than 
it  was  supposed  to  be. 

There  was  yet  another  change  in  the  condition  of  the  native 
army  which  had  been  arising  gradually  for  many  years,  and 
which  did  not  escape  the  anxious  notice  of  Lord  Dalhousie. 
Those  soldier-statesmen  who  have  been  bred  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  whose  character  has  so  often  shed 
imperishable  lustre  on  the  English  name,  were  a  race  of  men 
drawn  from  the  European  officers  of  the  native  army.  As  our 
empire  was  extended,  the  drain  upon  the  staff  of  the  army 
became  more  and  more  exhausting,  utltil  at  last  it  was  apparent 
that  the  Sepoy  regiments  had  been  to  a  large  extent  deprived  of 
the  presence  and  the  care  of  those  on  whom  their  discipline  and 
fidelity  must,  in  the  main,  depend.  This  most  serious  evil  had 
been  of  long  standing,  but  it  was  aggravated  by  the  additional 
demand  for  officers  in  the  extensive  provinces  recently  acquired, 
and  in  the  superintendence  of  public  works.  It  was  not  merely 
on  civil  and  scientific  employments  that  their  services  had  been 
required,  but  largely  also  on  the  purely  military  duty  of  or- 
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ganising  and  commanding  the  irregular  and  local  corps  which 
had  saved  the  Government  from  increasing  the  regular  regi- 
ments of  the  line.  Within  a  few  years  the  Sikh  Local  Corps, 
the  Guides,  the  Punjaub  Irregular  Force,  the  Pegue  and  Nag- 
pore  Forces,  besides  eight  regiments  of  irregular  cavalry,  had 
all  been  raised  and  organised  under  European  officers  drawn 
from  the  native  army  of  the  Three  Presidencies.  The  Company, 
in  order  to  secure  some  measure  of  attention  to  regimental  duty, 
had  laid  down  regulations  limiting  the  number  of  officers  who 
could  be  withdrawn  for  detached  duty  from  each  regiment.  But 
these  regulations  had  been  from  the  first  defective  —  taking  no 
account,  of  absentees  from  other  causes  —  and,  such  as  they 
were,  it  had  been  absolutely  impossible  to  adhere  to  them.  To 
such  an  extent  had  this  evil  gone  that,  in  1856,  no  less  than 
803  officers  were  detached  from  the  Bengal  army  alone,  whereas, 
according  to  the  regulations,  the  number  ought  not  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 540.  Lord  Dalhousie  proposed  that  measures  should  be 
taken,  and  new  regulations  laid  down,  the  object  of  which  should 
be  to  fix,  not  merely  the  maximum  number  which  might  be 
withdrawn  for  special  purposes  from  each  regiment,  but  a  mini- 
mum number  which  must  be  always  present  with  the  corps.  He 
proposed  further  the  formation  of  a  Staff  Corps,  such  as  has  been 
now  actually  established.  The  whole  subject  was  one  which  seems 
to  have  been  strongly  impressed  upon  his  mind.     He  said :  — 

'  I  feel  it  to  relate  to  a  point  which  is  of  infinite  importance  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Indian  army,  and  therefore  think  it  my  duty  to  moot 
it  for  most  serious  and  early  consideration.  The  employment  of 
military  officers  in  all  capacities  —  staff,  detached,  civil  and  scientific 
—  which  has  been  so  greatly  extended  of  late  years,  has  been  very 
advantageous  to  the  interests  of  officers,  and  of  great  value  to  the 
Government  in  the  several  departments  to  which  they  have  been 
admitted.  But  looking  at  the  practice  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
I  regard  it  with  considerable  uneasiness,  as  likely  to  act  injuriously 
in  many  ways  upon  the  efficiency,  discipline,  and  military  spirit  of 
the  Company's  army.' 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  from  the  circumstances  affecting  at 
this  time  the  condition  and  temper  of  the  native  army,  without 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  terrible  necessities  of  the  Russian 
war  had  compelled  the  Government  at  home  to  diminish  sensibly 
the  number  of  European  regiments  in  India — thus  disturbing 
that  proportion  between  the  two  armies  on  which  so  much 
depends.  It  is  true  that  this  reduction  was  intended  to  be  tem- 
porary ;  but  the  balance  was  not  in  fact  restored  until  the  time 
came  when  the  flower  of  the  British  army  was  called  to  India 
for  the  recovery  of  an  empire  very  nearly  lost.     Lord  Dalhousie 
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saw  the  necessity  for  a  temporary  reduction  of  the  European 
force  with  regret :  but  the  risk  which  was  actually  incurred 
thereby  was  not  the  risk  against  which  he  had  it  in  bis  mind  to 
guard.     There  was  not,  indeed,  any  danger  which  he  considered 
imminent;  but  the  possibility  to  which  Indian  statesmen  and 
Indian  soldiers  always  looked  was  a  combination  between  two 
or  more  of  the  native  Powers  which  still  retained  some  military 
strength — such  especially  aa  Cashmere  and  Affghanistan  on  the 
north  with  Nepal  on  the  eastern  frontier.     This  was  a  combina- 
tion much  dwelt  upon  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  his '  Memoir  on 
*  the  Defence  of  India,'  and  it  was  one  the  possibility  of  which 
Lord  Dalhousie  thought  ought  never  to  be  wholly  disregarded. 
But  besides  this,  or  any  other  specific  danger,  the  past  history 
of  India  had  naturally  impressed  on  every  mind  a  vague  but 
well-founded  sense  of  the  variety  of  contingencies  which  might 
involve  the  Government  in  some  unforeseen  emergency.     This 
state  of  things  was  inseparable  from  the  very  nature  of  our 
dominion ;  and  founded  on  this  it  was  Lord  Dalhousie's  strong 
opinion  that  the   relative  strength   of  European    and   native 
troops  ought  to  be  very  closely  watched  from  time  to  time; 
not,  indeed,  on  any  abstract  principle  of  proportion  between 
the  two  races,  but  with  reference  to  the  actual  condition,  in- 
ternal and  external,  of  our  dominions.     Looking  at  that  con- 
dition as  it  stood  towards  the  close  of  his  administration,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  smallest  amount  of  European  infantry 
which  could  be  relied  upon  as  fully  adequate  for  the  defence  of 
India,  and  for  the  preservation  of  internal  tranquillity,  was 
thirty-five  battalions,  of  which  not  less  than  nineteen  ought  to 
belong  to  Bengal  with  its  dependent  provinces,  nine  to  Madras, 
and  *even  to  Bombay.    At  that  time  there  were  in  Bengal  only 
sixteen  battalions ;  one  having  been  sent  to  the  Crimea,  and 
two   being   stationed   in   Pegue.     Of  the   nineteen  battalions 
Lord  Dalhousie  was  of  opinion  that  not  less  than  ten  should  be 
stationed  below  Umballah,  and  five  below  Agra.     For  it  is 
important  to  observe,  as  bearing  on  the  events  which  followed, 
that  the  location  of  the  European  troops  had  undergone  a  change 
which  proved  to  be  a  serious  danger.     As  our  frontier  receded, 
the  location  of  the  bulk  of  our  small  European  army  receded 
also.     The  vast  line  of  country  between  Calcutta  and  Agra  was 
left  with  only  two  or  three  regiments,  stationed  at  points  many 
hundred  miles  apart.     Twenty  years  before,  there  had  been  not 
less  than  six  European  regiments  in  the  lower  provinces,  be- 
tween Calcutta  and  Allahabad.     Lord  Dalhousie  found  in  the 
same  space  only  two  regiments,  and  he  never  was  able  to  increase 
the  number.     It  had  been  to  meet  in  some  measure  the  views 
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of  the  Indian  Government  on  this  subject  that  Sir  Charles  Wood 
had  proposed,  in  the  Bill  of  1853,  that  the  number  of  local 
European  troops  which  the  Company  were  allowed  to  maintain 
in  India  should  be  raised  from  a  maximum  of  12,000  to  a 
maximum  of  20,000  men.  This  provision  received  the  assent 
of  Parliament ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  it,  one  additional  European 
regiment  had  been  raised  for  each  of  the  three  Presidencies 
before  the  end  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  rule.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  provision,  the  total  number  of  European  troops  had  suffered 
a  gradual  diminution  from  48,709,  at  which  they  stood  in  1852, 
to  45,322,  at  which  they  stood  when  Lord  Dalhousie  closed  his 
government  in  India. 

It  would  have  been  strange  if  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
disciples  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  bad  exercised  for  eight  years 
supreme  power  in  India,  without  applying  to  its  commercial 
system  some  of  those  principles  which  had  made  such  advance  at 
home,  and  which  are  founded  on  natural  laws  of  universal  appli- 
cation. Accordingly  differential  duties  on  foreign  ships  were 
abolished,  and  the  coasting  trade  of  India  was  set  entirely  free. 
A  duty  on  the  import  of  raw  cotton  into  the  North- Western 
Provinces .  was  abolished.  The  frontier  customs  duties  in  the 
Punjaub  were  abolished  also.  In  like  manner,  for  similar 
reasons,  all  customs  and  all  export  duties  on  the  river  Indus 
were  abandoned ;  and  ultimately  the  land  frontier  customs  were 
abolished  in  Scinde,  as  tbey  had  already  been  abolished  in  the 
Punjaub. 

The  period  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  rule  is  remarkable  for  the 
full  and  final  declaration  by  the  Government  of  India  of  its 
intentions  on  the  difficult  subject  of  native  education.  It 
had  been  long  before  that  Government  recognised  the  fact 
that  we  had  any  duty  to  discharge  in  this  matter  towards 
the  people  of  India.  And  when  the  duty  was  recognised  a  diffi- 
culty arose  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  performing  it  which  was 
due  to  the  peculiar  character  and  history  of  the  Indian  race. 
The  same  question  could  never  have  arisen  in  respect  to  any 
of  the  heathen  people  who  had  been  brought  elsewhere  under 
our  dominion.  The  Indian  people  had  a  literature  and  a  civi- 
lisation older  than  our  own  —  a  literature  dating  back  to  a 
language  which  was  the  great  forefather  of  ail  the  tongues  of 
Europe.  What,  then,  was  the  education  which  we  were  bound 
to  give  them  ?  Should  it  be  an  education  in  our  literature  and 
our  knowledge,  saturated  as  it  was  with  our  religion ;  or  should 
it  be  an  education  in  their  own  ancient  languages  and  theology? 
The  traditional  feeling  of  the  East  India  Company  was  some- 
thing more  than  tolerance.     It  was  a  dread  of  even  presenting 
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to  the  eyes  or  minds  of  the  Indian  people  any  teaching  which 
might  cross  the  traditions  of  their  faith,  or  which  could  afford 
any  explanation  or  profession  of  our  own.  Accordingly  the  first 
vague  efforts  after  native  education  which  received  any  recogni- 
tion from  the  Government,  were  efforts  to  revive  the  old  learn- 
ing and  old  philosophy  of  the  East.  The  attempt  was  futile — 
as  futile  as  efforts  would  have  been  to  revive  the  Mastodon. 
What  the  Indian  of  our  day  wanted,  whether  he  was  Hindoo 
or  Mahommedan,  was  some  insight  into  the  literature  and 
science  which  were  the  life  of  bis  own  time,  and  of  the  vigorous 
race  which  were  the  representative  of  all  knowledge  and  all 
power  to  him.  It  is  strange  that  any  other  idea  of  education 
should  have  ever  been  entertained.  Yet  previous  to  1835,  all 
the  establishments  for  education  supported  by  the  Government, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Hindoo  College  at  Calcutta,  were 
Oriental  in  character.  The  medium  of  instruction  was  Oriental. 
The  mode  of  instruction  was  Oriental.  The  whole  scope  of  the 
instruction  was  Oriental,  designed  to  conciliate  old  prejudices 
and  to  propagate  old  ideas.  It  is  due  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
at  home  to  say  that  before  thi3  time  they  had  pointed  to  in- 
struction in  European  literature  as  the  kind  of  education  to 
which  our  efforts  should  be  directed.  At  last,  in  1835,  the  late 
Lord  Macaulay,  being  then  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Calcutta,  denounced  the  system  which  had  been 
pursued  with  a  vigour  and  eloquence  which  proved  decisive :  — 

*  If,'  he  said,  'it  be  the  opinion  of  the  Government  that  the  present 
system  ought  to  remain  unchanged,  I  beg  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  retire  from  the  chair.  I  feel  that  I  could  not  be  of  the  smallest 
use  there.  I  feel  also  that  I  should  be  lending  my  countenance  to 
what  I  firmly  believe  to  be  a  mere  delusion.  I  believe  that  the 
present  system  tends  not  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  truth,  but  to 
delay  the  natural  death  of  expiring  errors.  I  conceive  that  we  have 
at  present  no  right  to  the  respectable  name  of  a  Board  of  Public 
Instruction.  We  are  a  Board  for  wasting  public  money,  for  printing 
books  which  are  of  less  value  than  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
printed  was  while  it  was  blank  ;  for  giving  artificial  encouragement 
to  absurd  history,  absurd  metaphysics,  absurd  physics,  absurd  theo- 
logy ;  for  raising  up  a  breed  of  scholars  who  find  their  scholarship 
an  encumbrance  and  a  blemish.' 

One  month  after  this  paper  was  written,  the  Governor- 
General  (Lord  W.  Bentinck)  in  Council,  issued  a  minute  de- 
claring it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Government  that  '  its  great 
'  object  ought  to  be  the  promotion  of  European  literature  and 
'science  among  the  nations  of  India.'  Still  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  were  feeble,  reaching  for  the  most  part  only 
the  upper  classes  in  the  Presidency  towns.      To  reach  the 
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masses  of  the  people  the  vernacular  languages  must  be  employed 
as  the  medium  of  instruction,  and  some  link  established  between 
the  Government  and  the  native  institutions.  Education  in  this 
sense  received  its  first  great  impulse  from  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Thomason,  in  the  North- Western  Provinces,  who  obtained  per- 
mission to  establish  a  Government  school  in  every  Tehsildare 
within  eight  districts  in  Hindoostan.  The  measure  was  de- 
claredly experimental  ;  but  it  was  attended  with  such  signal  success 
that,  in  1853,  Lord  Dalhousie  very  earnestly  recommended  that 
the  system  of  vernacular  education,  which  had  proved  so  effec- 
tual, should  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  North- Western 
Provinces.  Not  only  was  this  large  measure  recommended  for 
immediate  adoption,  but  similar  measures  were  advised  for  the 
lower  provinces  of  Bengal,  and  for  the  Punjaub ;  with  such 
modifications  as  their  various  circumstances  might  be  found  to 
require. 

While  these  and  other  proposals  for  the  extension  of  ver- 
nacular education  were  still  before  the  Home  Government,  the 
Court  of  Directors  addressed  to  the  Government  of  India  their 
great  education  despatch,  dated  July   1854.     It   contained  a 
scheme  of  education  for  all  India,  far  wider  and  more  compre- 
hensive  than  the   local    Government   had   suggested.      Lord 
Dalhousie  very  truly  says  of  this  despatch  —  which  India  owes 
to  Sir  Charles  Wood,  who  was  then  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control — that  'It  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  if,  indeed,  it  did 
'  not  authorise  and  direct  that  more  should  be  done  than  is 
'  within  our  present  grasp.'     In  directing  the  establishment  of 
vernacular  schools  throughout   the   districts,  of   Government 
colleges  of  a  higher  grade,  and  of  a  university  in  each  of  the 
three  Presidencies, — above  all,  in  establishing  the  principle  of 
grants  in  aid  to  all  institutions  which  are  open  to  inspection,  and 
give  a  good  education, —  this  despatch  lays  the  foundation  of  a 
system  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  and  to  a  great  extent 
solves  the  '  religious  difficulty '  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  has 
been  solved  in  England. 

The  Government  of  India  had  from  the  first  established  liberty 
of  conscience  with  one  strange  exception.  Converts  to  Mahoin- 
metanism  had  always  been  protected — because  our  courts 
administered  both  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  law  ;  and  when  a 
native  passed  from  under  the  one*code,  he  came  under  the 
protection  of  the  other.  But  when  a  Hindoo  embraced 
Christianity,  he  was  left  liable  to  loss  of  property,  in  addition 
to  the  many  other  sacrifices  against  which  no  law  could  secure 
him.  Lord  Dalhousie's  Government  abolished  this  strange  and 
discreditable  anomaly.     It  did  so  not  without  some  resistance ; 
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and  the  records  of  the  Parliamentary  Committees  which  sat  in 
1853,  on  Indian  affairs,  prove  that  there  were  not  wanting 
among  our  public  men  some  whose  ideas  of  toleration  did  not 
embrace  the  case  of  a  Christian  convert.  '  I  hate  a  man  who 
*  changes  his  religion,'  is  a  sentiment  which  we  once  heard 
expressed  by  a  very  liberal  politician ;  and  it  is  one  which  is 
perhaps  more  often  entertained  than  honestly  avowed. 

But  we  must  close.  The  Government  of  India  is  an  im- 
mense subject,  and  the  eight  years  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  rule 
was  a  time  of  intense  activity.  Of  the  infinite  variety  of 
subjects  which  press  on  the  mind  of  a  Governor-General  who 
really  does  his  work,  we  can  only  touch,  in  an  article  such  as 
this,  on  a  very  few ;  and  of  these  few  we  must  dismiss  in  a  single 
line  questions  which  were  the  burden  of  long  and  exhausting 
hours.  Lord  Dalhousie  was  an  indefatigable  worker.  From 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  dominions  which  he  governed, 
every  one  of  his  Lieutenants  were  sure  of  immediate  attention 
to  their  demands,  and  a  speedy  answer  to  their  despatches. 
For  the  most  part  the  men  chosen  for  the  post  of  Governor- 
Geueral  of  India  have  not  been  men  likely  to  attain  the  highest 
office  of  all  in  politics  at  home.  But  Lord  Dalhousie,  in 
our  opinion,  was  one  of  these.  He  had  large  views,  a  rapid 
intellect,  indefatigable  industry,  admirable  habits  of  business, 
great  self-reliance.  He  was  a  vigorous  writer,  and  had  the 
faculty  of  ready  speech.  Conscious  of  his  own  powers,  and  of  the 
position  he  had  secured  in  Parliament,  he  knew  the  sacrifice  he 
made  in  accepting  even  that '  imperial  appointment '  which  is 
the  greatest  office  England  has  to  give,  except  the  government 
of  herself.  In  its  noble  but  laborious  duties  he  worked  with- 
out ceasing  to  the  last.  When  he  sailed  from  Calcutta  he  left 
behind  him  in  India,  and  when  he  reached  home  he  found  in 
England,  the  universal  impression  due  to  a  long  and  splendid 
administration.  That  impression  has  been  for  a  time  obscured 
by  the  occurrence  of  calamities  sudden  and  terrible  indeed.  The 
popular  mind,  never  very  steady  under  the  impulse  of  such 
events,  is  all  the  more  easily  shaken  when  very  deep  interest  is 
joined  to  very  imperfect  knowledge.  During  the  two  years,  or 
more,  when  every  fifth-rate  writer  and  speaker  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  have  his  say  against  something  which  he  called  €  Lord 
*  Dalhousie'a  policy,'  Lord  Dalhousie  himself  maintained  a 
silence  which  must  have  been  painful,  but  which  we  think  was 
right.  He  could  not  well  have  spoken  except  in  his  place  in 
Parliament ;  and  in  that  place  he  never  appeared  again.  He 
felt,  and  he  expressed  the  feeling,  that  a  time  which  was  a  time 
of  intense  anxiety  to  all,  and  of  agony  to  not  a  few,  was  -no 
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time  even  to  think  of  any  injustice  suffered  by  himself.  There 
was,  after  all,  nothing  to  answer  which  could  not  be  answered 
by  a  simple  reference  to  official  records  of  the  past.  To  '  Lord 
*  Dalhousie's  policy '  in  the  Punjaub  —  to  the  men  he  chose  — 
to  the  forces  he  organised  —  to  the  people  he  conciliated  —  we 
owe  in  a  very  large  degree  the  salvation  of  India.  If  it  had  been 
possible  to  carry  into  effect  at  once  the  policy  he  recommended 
in  respect  to  the  number  and  distribution  of  European  troops  in 
the  Lower  Provinces,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  would 
have  been  no  massacre  of  Cawnpore,  and  no  abandonment 
of  Lucknow.  We  have  seen  how  largely  his  policy  in  other 
matters  has  been  misrepresented  and  misunderstood.  Farther 
evidences  of  this,  on  yet  other  questions,  will  come  before  us 
when  we  deal  with  the  rule  of  his  successor.  Meanwhile,  we 
close  this  review  of  an  eventful  time  with  the  expression  of  a 
firm  belief  that,  when  the  records  of  our  empire  in  the  East  are 
closed,  Lord  Dalhousie's  administration  will  be  counted  with 
the  -greatest  that  have  gone  before  it ;  and  that  among  the  bene- 
factors of  the  Indian  people  no  name  will  have  a  better  place 
than  his. 


Art,  II. — Aus  dem  Nachlass  Varnhagen's  von  Ense.  Tage- 
bucher  von  Friedrich  von  Gentz.  Mit  einem  Vor-  und 
Nach-JVorte  von  Varnhag en  von  Ense.     Leipzig:   1861. 

T^E  invite  attention  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Gentz,  for 
reasons  widely  different  from  those  which  commonly  in- 
duce the  analysis  of  a  character  or  the  review  of  a  biography. 
He  is  not  a  specimen  of  a  period,  an  illustration  of  a  calling,  or 
an  example  of  a  class.  He  is  in  no  sense  a  c  representative  man.' 
He  stands  alone  in  his  peculiar  and  personal  description  of  cele- 
brity ;  presenting,  we  believe,  the  solitary  instance  of  a  political 
aspirant  achieving,  along  with  enduring  reputation,  a  position 
of  social  equality  with  statesmen  and  nobles,  in  an  aristocratic 
country  and  under  a  despotic  government,  by  his  pen.  He 
starts  with  no  advantage  of  birth  or  fortune,  and  he  never 
acquires  wealth ;  he  produces  no  work  of  creative  genius ;  he 
does  not  intrigue,  cringe,  or  flatter;  he  does  not  get  on  by 
patronage ;  he  is  profuse  without  being  venal ;  he  is  always  on 
the  side  which  he  thinks  right :  yet  we  find  him,  almost  from  the 
commencement  to  the  very  close  of  his  career,  the  companion 
and  counsellor  of  the  greatest  and  most  distinguished  of  his 
contemporaries — the  petted  member  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
exclusive  of  European  circles.    In  early  manhood  he  had  earned 
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the  hatred  of  Napoleon  and  the  friendship  of  Pitt.  In  declin- 
ing  aSe  ne  was  at  once  the  trusted  friend  of  Metternich,  the 
correspondent  of  Mackintosh,  the  Platonic  adorer  of  Bahel,  and 
the  favoured  lover  of  Fanny  Elsler. 

Excitements  and  enjoyments  of  all  sorts — from  flattered 
vanity  and  gratified  love  to  the  proud  consciousness  of  conti- 
nental fame  and  influence — follow  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, or  come  together  in  intoxicating  confusion.  Beyle  says 
of  himself  that  he  required  three  or  four  cubic  feet  of  new  ideas 
per  day,  as  a  steamboat  requires  coal.  What  would  have  been 
a  reasonable  allowance  for  Gentz  ?  How  did  he  win  his  way 
to  that  giddy  pinnacle,  which  was  to  him — whatever  it  may 
seem  to  cooler  heads  or  less  excitable  temperaments — the  quint- 
essence of  enjoyment,  the  crowning  test  and  token  of  success  ? 
How  or  where  did  he  find  health,  strength,  time,  mind,  or 
money  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  contest,  the  lavish  pecu- 
niary expenditure  and  the  reckless  intellectual  waste  of  the 
strife  ? 

Speaking  of  the  position  won  by  Sheridan,  Moore  asserts 
that '  by  him  who  has  not  been  born  among  the  great,  this  can 

*  only  be  achieved  by  politics.  In  that  arena,  which  they  look 
<  upon  as  their  own,  the  legislature  of  the  land,  let  a  man  of 

*  genius  but  assert  his  supremacy, —  at  once  all  barriers  of  reserve 
'  and  pride  give  way,  and  he  takes  by  right  a  station  at  their 

*  side  which  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Newton  would  but  have  enjoyed 

*  by  courtesy.'  There  was  no  legislature  of  the  land  open  to 
Gentz ;  and  (although  he  has  often  been  called  the  Burke  of 
Germany)  no  fair  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  him  and  Burke 
or  Sheridan  in  England,  or  Guizot  and  Thiers  in  France. 
With  rare  exception,  political  writers,  as  such,  have  enjoyed  no 
social  superiority  over  the  miscellaneous  throng  of  authors  in 
any  country  *.  not  unfrequently  the  precise  contrary  has  been 
their  lot ;  and  when  Paul  Louis  Courier  was  apostrophised  as 

Vil  PamphUtaire,  the  phrase,  he  tells  us,  brought  down  an 
accumulated  mass  of  prejudice  upon  his  head.  The  Augustan 
age  of  Anne  presents,  we  believe,  the  only  period  of  party  war- 
fare or  civil  dissension  during  which  the  writer  or  journalist 
ranked  with  the  statesman ;  and  the  terms  on  which  Swift 
lived  with  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  come  nearest  to  those  on 
which  Gentz  associated  with  the  leading  members  of  European 
congresses. 

(  The  assistance  of  Swift/  says  Scott,  €  was  essential  to  the 
'  existence  of  the  ministry,  and  ample  confidence  was  the  only 
'terms  on  which  it  could  be  procured.'  The  assistance  of 
Gentz  was  essential  to  the  cause  of  European  independence 
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from  1797  to  1815,  and  eminently  useful  to  the  cause  of  en- 
lightened Conservatism  till  his  death.  It  was  he  who  clothed 
in  the  loftiest  and  most  impressive  language  the  views  and 
principles  of  those  who,  with  varying  fortunes,  perseveringly 
bore  up  against  the  sustained  and  oft-renewed  efforts  of  the 
French  despot  to  domineer  over  and  humiliate  their  common 
fatherland.  It  was  he  who  suggested  the  most  effective  means 
of  making  head  against  the  foe* — who  infused  fresh  spirit 
and  energy  into  their  counsels  when  they  flagged.  We  shall 
see  that  he  was  something  widely  different  from  the  ready 
penman,  clerk,  or  secretary,  who  finds  apt  words  for  the  sense 
(or  nonsense)  that  may  be  dictated  to  him.  Being  generally 
present  at  the  preliminary  discussions,  he  was  seldom  the 
exponent  of  a  policy  which  he  had  not  framed  or  modified, 
and  never  of  a  policy  which  he  disapproved.  He  is  therefore 
justly  and  happily  termed  by  Varnhagen,  '  dieser  Schriftstetter- 

*  Staatsmann?  (this  writer-statesman).  Perfect  equality,  if  not 
superiority,  is  necessarily  conceded  to  a  master-mind  employed 
in  this  fashion  ;  and  Gentz  was  one  of  those  genial  natures  that 
irresistibly  attract  confidence.  He  was  emphatically  what  the 
Spaniards  call  simpatico ;  his  tone  and  manner  were  elec- 
trical ;  and  whenever  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  men  or 
women  of  genius  and  sensibility,  a  cordial  intimacy  was  the 
result.  Few  things  are  more  striking  in  the  *  Remains'  of  Mrs. 
Trench  than  the  easy  matter-of-course  way  in  which,  a  day  or 
two  after  her  arrival  at  a  capital  or  Residenz,  she  becomes 
a  courted  inmate  of  the  best  houses.  Precisely  the  same  pro- 
blem is  suggested  by  Gentz's  diaries ;  and  the  solution  of  it 
may  be  found  in  the  lady's  recorded  impressions  when  they  met 
at  Berlin  in  1800  and  she  finds  him  'one  of  those  who  seem  to 
'impart  a  portion  of  their  own  endowments;   for  you  feel  your 

*  mind  elevated  whilst  in  his  society.'  There  is  a  freemasonry 
between  highly  endowed  and  highly  refined  persons  which 
sweeps  away  at  once  all  thought  of  social  inequality;  and  if  no 
inferiority  is  felt  on  one  side,  no  superiority  will  be  even  mo- 
mentarily assumed  upon  the  other. 

*  Mr.  Harley,'  says  Swift,  in  the  '  Journal  to  Stella,' '  desired 
'  me  to  dine  with  him  again  to-day ;  but  I  refused  him,  for  I 
'  fell  out  with  him  yesterday,  and  will  not  see  him  again  till 
€  he  makes  me  amends.'  The  cause  of  quarrel  was  the  offer  of 
a  banknote  of  fifty  pounds,  which  Swift,  who  was  looking  to  high 
Church  preferment  for  his  reward,  indignantly  refused.  Gentz 
who  could  be  adequately  rewarded  in  no  other  manner,  and  was 
never  in  circumstances  to  work  gratuitously,  affected  no  deli- 
cacy in  this  respect.     He  took  money,  right  and  left,  from 
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every  one  who  resorted  to  his  pen,  or  who  benefited,  or  hoped  to 
benefit,  by  his  services.  We  shall  find  him  repeatedly  receiv- 
ing large  sums  or  valuable  presents  in  various  shapes,  from 
England,  Prussia,  and  France.  His  private  friends,  also,  were 
frequently  laid  under  contribution,  and  Yarnhagen  introduces 
the  member  of  a  wealthy  firm  giving  vent  to  an  illustrative 
lament  over  his  grave: — 'That  was  a  friend,  indeed!  I  shall 
'  never  have  such  another.  He  has  cost  me  large  sums  —  it 
'  would  not  be  believed  how  lrtrge  —  for  he  had  only  to  write 
'  upon  a  bill  what  he  wished  to  have,  and  he  had  it  instantly ; 

*  but  since  he  is  no  longer  there,  I  see,  for  the  first  time,  what 
'  we  have  lost,  and  I  would  give  three  times  as  much  to  call  him 

*  back  to  life.' 

Alderman  Beckford  used  to  say  that  he  lost  enormously  by 
speculating  on  the  information  he  received  from  Lord  Chatham ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  accommodating  banker  was 
remunerated  by  intelligence.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
Gentz,  although  especially  conversant  with  financial  subjects, 
never  gambled  in  the  funds,  and  this  is  one  main  topic  relied  on 
by  his  apologists.  They,  moreover,  assert  with  truth  that  he 
never,  either  in  writing  or  speaking,  belied  his  honest  convic- 
tions ;  and  they  plausibly  contend  that  he  received  in  the  long 
run  less  than  many  public  men  of  far  inferior  desert  were  paid 
in  salaries.  They  might  point  to  Burke's  pension,  or  to  the 
income  settled  on  Fox  by  his  dissentient  followers,  or  to  the 
12,00021  raised  by  private  subscription   for   Pitt     But  these 

Eeat  men  would,  one  and  all,  stand  better  with  posterity  if  they 
d  never  been  subjected  to  pecuniary  obligations ;  and  there 
is  an  obvious  difference  between  the  acceptance  of  a  pension 
or  a  loan  and  an  habitual  reliance  on  precarious  and  irregular 
supplies.  '  Let  all  your  views  in  life,'  writes  Junius  to  Wood- 
fall,  '  be  directed  to  a  solid,  however  moderate,  independence  : 
'  without  it  no  man  can  be  happy,  nor  even  honest.'  Gentz 
remained  honest,  as  this  world  goes ;  but  bis  peace  of  mind  was 
constantly  disturbed  by  his  embarrassments,  and,  unfounded  as 
it  was,  he  must  have  writhed  under  the  taunt  which  Napoleon 
hurled  at  him  in  one  of  his  vengeful  bulletins,  as  a  mercenary 
scribe.  There  have  been  men  of  genius  in  all  ages  who  could 
never  be  taught  the  true  value  and  proper  use  of  money; 
taking  it  carelessly  with  one  hand,  and  flinging  it  away  as  care- 
lessly with  the  other.  They  were  not  more  ready  to  borrow 
than  to  give  or  lend ;  if  they  expected  other  people's  purses  to 
be  open,  their  own  were  open  in  return — only,  unhappily,  there 
was  commonly  nothing  in  them.  Fielding,  Savage,  Sheridan, 
Coleridge,  Godwin,  and  Leigh  Hunt  are  well-known  examples 
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of  this  peculiarity.  Gentz  was  another ;  and  the  best  that 
be  said  for  him  is  that,  not  caring  for  money  for  its  own  sake, 
he  lay  under  little  temptation  to  procure  it  by  unworthy  com- 
pliances, whilst  his  unconsciousness  of  abasement  saved  him 
from  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  pecuniary  obligation,  the  for- 
feiture of  self-respect. 

There  is  no  regular  Life  of  Gentz,  nor  any  complete  edition 
of  his  writings.  A  spirited  biographical  sketch  has  been  sup- 
plied by  Varnhagen  von  Ense  *,  who,  whilst  fully  appreciating 
his  genius  and  making  large  allowances  for  his  aberrations, 
obviously  differed  from  him  in  tastes  and  habits,  as  well  as  in 
personal  and  political  predilections,  and  never  lived  much  or 
intimately  with  him  at  any  time.  He  has  also  been  made  the 
subject  of  many  animated  attacks,  and  as  animated  defences  or 
apologies.  To  him,  indeed,  was  first  applied  the  description 
which,  with  the  change  of  nation,  was  adopted  by  O'Connell 
for  himself — that  he  was  the  best  abused  man  in  Germany. 
Two  editions  of  his  works  have  been  commenced  and  left 
incomplete ;  and  a  third  was  planned  under  auspices  which  bade 
fair  to  render  it  an  enduring  monument  of  his  fame.  The 
Baron  von  Prokesch-Osten,  the  present  representative  of  Austria, 
at  the  Porte,  was  from  early  youth  the  constant  companion  and 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Gentz,  working  with  him,  reading  with 
him,  attending  political  consultations  with  him,  and  sharing 
equally  the  amusements  of  his  lighter  hours  and  the  grave 
cares  of  statesmanship.  The  Baron  is  a  distinguished  traveller 
and  author,  as  well  as  a  highly-accomplished  diplomatist,  and 
had  every  imaginable  qualification  for  what  would  have  been  to 
him  a  labour  of  love.  He  was  encouraged  to  undertake  the 
editorship  by  Prince  Metternich,  and  was  actually  engaged  in 
the  requisite  preparations,  when  the  Austrian  Police,  or  Home 
Office,  interfered,  and  the  design  was  perforce  abandoned. 

The  materials,  had  he  been  permitted  the  free  use  of  them, 
would  have  been  abundant  and  of  the  richest  quality.  On 
Gentz's  death,  in  pursuance  of  a  well-known  German  practice, 
the  Austrian  Government  took  possession  of  the  whole  of  his 
papers,  public  and  private,  which  lay  within  reach  of  the  officials* 
Amongst  these  were  many  of  the  day-books,  or  diaries,  which 
he  had  kept  with  scrupulous  minuteness  from  the  time  when  he 
began  to  rise  into  celebrity.  Some  are  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
friend,  who  has  been  so  good  as  to  allow  us  a  cursory  inspection 
of  them ;  and  the  f  Tagebiicher,'  published  by  Varnhagen  von 
Ense  in   1861,  is  an  abridgement,  by   Gentz  himself,  of  his 

*  Vermischte  Schriften.     Zweiter  Theil.     1843. 
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diaries  from  April,  1800,  to  the  end  of  1814,  and  for  a  few 
detached  weeks  of  1819.  He  burnt  the  original  note-books  for 
these  years,  after  extracting  what  he  thought  worth  preserving 
and  saw  no  reason  to  suppress,  and  it  was  nis  intention,  had  he 
lived,  to  deal  in  the  same  manner  with  the  rest.  He  was  fortu- 
nately endowed  with  a  proud  self-consciousness,  and  felt  that 
he  could  afford  to  be  frank.  The  result  is,  that  many  of  the 
entries  preserved  by  him  are  confessions  and  self-communings 
rather  than  memoranda  of  events :  he  has  left  their  freshness 
unimpaired ;  and,  alternating  with  literary,  political  and  social 
triumphs,  appear  the  frequently-recurring  proofs  of  his  faults 
and  his  weaknesses. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  when,  if  ever,  the  rest  of 
the  diaries  will  see  the  light.  If  any  of  them  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Varnhagen's  niece,  Miss  Ludmilla  Assig,  she  will 
not  be  prevented,  by  scruples  of  delicacy,  from  turning  them  to 
the  most  profitable  account  In  the  meantime,  we  have  ample 
materials  for  such  a  sketch  as  can  be  brought  within  the  com- 
pass of  these  pages. 

Frederic  Gentz  was  born  in  Breslau,  May  2,  1764.  His 
father  had  a  situation  in  the  Mint;  his  mother  was  an  An- 
cillon.  They  had  four  children,  and  he  was  the  youngest  of 
two  sons.  His  education  began  at  the  town  school,  and  on  his 
father's  removal  to  Berlin,  as  Mint  Director,  he  was  sent  to  a 
Gymnasium  there,  and  afterwards  to  the  University  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder.  With  the  exception  of  a  solitary  success  in  reci- 
tation, he  showed  no  sign  of  talent,  spirit,  or  capacity.  His 
family  set  him  down  as  a  dunce ;  and  the  good  qualities  he  was 
admitted  to  possess  were  not  of  a  nature  to  advance  him  in  the 
world.  He  was  goodnatured,  kindhearted,  and  generous  to 
excess.  His  sisters  got  all  they  wanted  from  him  for  the 
asking,  and  so,  it  seems,  did  his  associates ;  for  as  regards  lend- 
ing and  borrowing,  the  boy  was  literally  the  father  of  the  man. 
It  was  not  until  he  attended  Kant's  lectures  at  Konigsberg,  in  his 
twentieth  or  twenty-first  year,  that  he  displayed  the  least  desire 
of  distinction  or  consciousness  of  power.  Then  a  sudden  change 
came  over  him :  it  was  like  the  breaking  up  of  a  frost,  or  the 
warming  of  Pygmalion's  statue  into  life.  When  he  returned 
to  Berlin,  in  1785,  it  was  difficult  to  retrace  the  indolent, 
commonplace  lad  who  had  been  the  despair  of  his  parents,  in 
the  clever,  lively,  accomplished,  and  aspiring  young  man  who 
was  now  their  pride  and  their  hope.  If  the  first  inspiration, 
however,  came  from  Kant,  the  great  metaphysician  did  not 
exercise  his  usual  cloud-compelling  influence  over  his  young 
disciple,  whose  clear,  practical  understanding,  once  unsealed, 
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grappled  eagerly  with  the  tangible  and  useful  in  knowledge,  the 
refining  and  elevating  in  art.  Besides  mastering  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics,  he  acquired  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of 
French  as  to  compose  and  converse  in  it  as  easily  as  in  his  native 
tongue,  and  a  sufficient  familiarity  with  English  to  enable  him  to 
translate  Burke. 

How  and  at  what  particular  period  he  obtained  his  wonderful 
familiarity  with  some  English  subjects  which  till  recently  were 
imperfectly  understood  in  England,  especially  our  commercial 
system  and  our  finance,  is  a  puzzle  to  us.  All  we  know  is 
that  his  was  one  of  those  gifted  minds  which  accumulate 
treasures  whilst  they  appear  to  be  picking  up  pebbles  or 
trifling  with  straws,  and  can  devote  night  after  night  begun  in 
dissipation  or  frivolity  to  hard  study  or  patient  investigation. 
On  his  arrival  in  Berlin,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  popular 
members  of  the  gay  world,  attracted  by  congeniality  of  tastes 
and  pursuits,  introduced  him  to  the  best  society,  in  which  he 
speedily  became  a  favourite ;  and  before  he  had  well  time  to 
look  about  him,  he  was  involved  in  a  giddy  whirl  of  what  is 
conventionally  called  pleasure,  besides  intrigues  or  love  affairs, 
which  are  sad  consumers  of  time.  The  state  of  his  heart  and 
mind  at  this  epoch  may  be  collected  from  the  earliest  of  his 
published  letters  '  To  Elizabeth,'  the  wife  of  Councillor  Graun 
during  the  correspondence,  and  afterwards  of  the  poet  Stage- 
man.  At  the  date  of  the  first,  February  12,  1785,  she  was  in 
her  nineteenth  year,  separated  from  her  husband,  very  hand- 
some, very  clever,  and  both  ready  and  qualified  to  condole  with 
young  gentlemen  suffering  from  the  prevalent  malady,  which, 
for  want  of  a  fitter  term,  may  be  called  Wertherism.  Its 
principal  symptoms  were  a  morbid  craving  for  excitement,  and 
the  treatment  of  marriage  as  a  kind  of  legalised  slavery. 

'  Love,  free  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties, 
Spreads  its  light  wings  and  in  a  moment  flies.' 

Gentz  gave  the  lady  ample  occasion  for  the  employment  of 
her  powers  of  soothing ;  for  in  less  than  two  years  he  makes  her 
the  cpnfidante  of  two  passions,  each  of  which  was  to  last  for  ever, 
and  uniformly  addresses  her  with  a  warmth  which  might  lead 
unsophisticated  readers  to  suspect  that  she  was  all  along  the 
object  of  a  third.  She  was,  however,  herself  beloved  by  a 
gentleman  named  Le  Noble,  and  Gentz,  after  urgently  pressing 
on  her  the  moral  duty  of  consulting  her  adorer's  happiness  as 
well  as  her  own,  recommends  the  careful  study  of  «  La  Nouvelle 
Heloise '  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  task.  He  himself,  at 
this  time,  was  paying  honourable  court  to  a  damsel  named 
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Celestine,  who,  after  entering  into  an  engagement  with  him, 
backed  out  of  it ;  wisely  and  fortunately  enough,  for  it  would 
have  been  little  less  than  a  miracle  for  a  man  with  his  volatility 
and  impressibility  to  make  a  good  husband.  The  experiment 
was  soon  afterwards  tried  by  another  lady  who  is  briefly  described 
by  Varnhagen  as  nee  Gilly,  and  it  turned  out  as  might 
have  been  anticipated.  Fletcher,  Byron's  favourite  servant, 
naively  remarked,  that  every  woman  could  manage  my  lord, 
except  my  lady.  Almost  every  woman  was  acceptable  to 
Gentz,  except  his  wife.  From  the  domestic  arrangements  for 
the  meditated  marriage  with  Celestine,  we  learn  that,  with  his 
father's  assistance,  he  hoped  to  make  up  an  income  of  800  dol- 
lars. In  1786  he  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  Royal 
General-Directorium  (whatever  that  may  be),  and  gave  such 
satisfaction  to  his  superiors  that  he  was  speedily  promoted  to 
the  higher  grade  of  Kriegsrath  (war-councillor). 

Gentz,  like  many  other  men  of  mark  who  afterwards  be- 
came firm  opponents  of  revolutionary  opinions,  looked  hope- 
fully at  first  on  the  great  events  of  1789.  But  the  excesses  of 
democracy,  and  dread  of  the  military  despotism  to  which  they 
were  obviously  leading,  awoke  him  from  his  brief  dream  of 
human  perfectibility,  and  his  literary  career  commenced,  in  1793, 
with  a  translation  of  Burke's  famous '  Essay  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution.' In  1794  he  published  a  translation,  with  preface  and 
remarks,  of  Mallet  du  Pan's  book  on  the  same  subject;  and  in 
1795,  a  translation,  with  remarks  and  additions,  of  a  work  in 
the  same  spirit  by  Mounier.  On  the  accession  of  Frederic 
William  III.  to  the  throne  of  Prussia,  in  November,  1797,  Gentz 
ventured  on  the  bold  and  (for  a  Prussian  official)  unprecedented 
step  of  addressing  what  he  termed  a  Sendschreiben  (missive)  to 
his  new  sovereign  on  his  rights,  duties,  and  opportunities.  It 
is  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
Bolingbroke's  *  Patriot  King.'  He  was  a  frequent  contri- 
butor,  as  an  avowed  champion  of  reaction,  to  periodicals ;  and, 
amongst  other  articles  of  note,  wrote  one  which  might  more 
properly  be  denominated  an  essay  against  Robespierre  and  St. 
Just 

In  January,  1795,  he  founded  and  edited  the  '  Neue  Deutsche 
Monatschrift '  (German  New  Monthly),  which  lasted  only  four 
numbers;  and  in  January,  1799,  in  co-operation  with  Professor 
Ancillon,  and  with  funds  supplied  by  a  minister,  he  established 
the  '  Historisches  Journal,'  which  was  continued  monthly  till  the 
end  of  1800;  after  which  it  appeared  every  three  or  four 
months,  till  its  expiration  in  1802.  His  own  contributions 
were  mostly  of  a  comprehensive  and  sustained  character,  com- 
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fosed  with  the  view  of  being  subsequently  republished  as  books, 
n  this  shape  was  first  given  to  the  world  his  '  Essay  on  the 
Actual  State  of  the  Administration  of  the  Finances  and  *  the 
National-  Wealth  of  Great  Britain' — dedicated  to  Sir  Francis 
d'lvernois.  It  was  translated  by  the  author  into  French,  and 
published  at  London,  Paris,  and  Hamburgh  in  1800.  About 
the  same  time  he  wrote  and  published  an  historical  frag- 
ment on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  was  deemed  worthy  of  a 
French  translation  by  M.  Damaze  de  Raymond  in  1813.  Another 
series  of  articles  in  the  '  Historisches  Journal,'  '  On  the  Origin 
'and  Character  of  the  War  against  the  French  Revolution,' 
was  composed  with  express  reference  to  Great  Britain; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  century  he  had  visited  England,  and 
formed  intimate  relations,  based  on  mutual  respect  and  confi- 
dence, with  (amongst  many  others)  Mackintosh,  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  and  Pitt.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  remained  in 
constant  and  confidential  communication  with  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  successive  English  ministries,  who,  besides  resorting  to 
him  for  information  touching  continental  matters,  made  free 
use  of  his  pen  in  drawing  up  papers  on  English  taxation,  paper- 
money,  and  finance.  From  1800  inclusive,  we  are  enabled  to 
track  his  progress,  step  by  step,  in  the  diaries ;  and,  through  the 
kindness  of  Baron  Prokesch,  we  have  the  additional  aid  of  a 
note-book,  in  Gentz's  handwriting,  entitled, '  Liste  G6n£rale  des 
6  Personnes  que  j'ai  vues  depuis  le  commencement  de  l'ann€e 
*  1800,'  headed  by  the  following  '  Observations: ' — 

'The  commencement  of  the  year  1800,  or  rather  the  end  of  1799, 
is  the  epoch  at  which  the  sphere  of  my  liaisons  has  rapidly  and  con- 
siderably increased.  I  had  very  interesting  ones  before  this  epoch, 
and  I  propose  to  form  a  table  of  them  apart ;  but  it  is  since  1800  that 
I  have  properly  begun  to  figure  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  that  I  have 
-constantly  lived  with  men  of  all  classes,  and  that  society  has  become 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  my  occupations,  of  my  studies,  and  of 
my  enjoyments.' 

This  list,  he  explains,  does  not  contain  ephemeral,  common- 
place, or  insignificant  rencounters  or  acquaintances  :  '  it  is 
4  absolutely  meant  only  to  form  the  base  and  furnish  the 
'  elements  of  a  table  of  social  relations  and  social  commerce, 
'  properly  so  called.'  A  list  of  correspondents  is  added ;  and 
the  degrees  of  intimacy  are  indicated  by  marks  prefixed  to 
the  names  —  a  cross  expressing  familiar  acquaintance,  and  an 
asterisk  intimacy.  It  is  headed  by  the  royal  family,  and  in- 
cludes all  the  personages  of  note  then  resident  or  sojourning  in 
London. 
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The  published  diary  begins  on  the  14th  April,  1800,  and 
characteristically  enough:  — 

1  On  the  1 4th  of  April  an  agreeable  surprise.  The  Jew-Elder  Hirsch 
brought  me  fifty  thalers  for  drawing  up  I  know  not  what  representa- 
tion. On  the  26th  of  May,  received  through  Baron  Briidener,  as  a 
present  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  a  watch  set  with  (small) 
brilliants.' 

The  word  (small)  before  brilliants  would  seem  to  show  that, 
in  appreciating  honorary  gifts,  he  acted  on  the  same  principle 
as  Dr.  Parr,  who,  when  consulted  about  the  design  of  a  gold 
ring  destined  for  him,  said  he  was  indifferent  about  the  fashion, 
but  begged  that  it  might  be  weighty. 

The  next  entry  relates  to  the  first  English  remittance :  — 

'June  1. — Received. a  written  communication  through  Garlicke 
from  Lord  Grenville,  together  with  a  donation  of  500/.  sterling,  the 
first  of  this  kind ! '    (The  note  of  admiration  is  his  own.) 

The  entries  for  1801,  though  brief,  throw  light  both  on  his 
mode  of  earning  large  sums  of  secret-service  money,  and  on  his 
way  of  spending  it :  — 

'  February. — Very  remarkable  that,  on  the  one  side,  Lord  Carysfort 
charged  me  with  the  translation  into  French  of  the  published  "English 
Notes  against  Prussia,"  and  shortly  afterwards  Count  Haugwitz  with 
the  translation  into  German  of  the  "Prussian  Notes  against  England." 

1  Towards  the  end  of  March,  finished  the  book  on  the  "Origin  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,*  *  and  formed  the  resolution  to  answer  that  of 
Hauterive.     This  work  was  undertaken  in  Schomberg.' 

The  work  of  Hauterive  was  a  semi-official  attack  on  England, 
and  its  complete  refutation  by  so  masterly  and  well-informed  a 
writer  as  Gentz,  was  a  valuable  service  not  merely  to  the  li- 
belled country,  but  to  Europe.  It  was  translated  into  English, 
with  an  able  preface,  by  a  gentleman  who  afterwards  became  a 
member  of  the  British  Cabinet  f 

The  juxtaposition  in  the  next  entry  of  the  dog  and  the 
emperor  is  not  inapposite. 

'  April. — Deep  emotion  at  the  death  of  a  dog.  A  proof  how  strongly 
ererything  belonging  to  domestic  ties,  amidst  all  dissipation,  affected 
me.  News  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul.  Impression,  which 
first  the  universal  joy,  and  later  the  fearful  publication  of  this  news, 
made  on  me.' 

•  *  Ueber  den  Ursprung  und*  Character  des  Krieges  gegen  die 
Franzosische  Revolution.  Berlin :  1801.'  Republished  from  the  '  His- 
torisches  Journal.' 

t  The  State  of  Europe  before  and  after  the  French  Revolution. 
Being  an  Answer  to  '  L'Etat  de  la  France  a  la  Fin  de  l'An  VIIL' 
Translated  by  John  Charles  Henries,  Esq. :  1802. 
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His  mode  of  life  at  this  time,  in  its  wild  recklessness,  re- 
sembles that  of  Savage,  who  often  spent  in  a  night's  revelry 
the  borrowed  money  which  should  have  saved  him  from  priva- 
tion and  annoyance  for  weeks.  Thus,  after  losing  seventy-four 
louisdors  at  play,  he  manages  with  difficulty  to  raise  seventy 
more  by  pledging  a  manuscript,  and  loses  them  the  same  evening 
at  the  same  house.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  follies  he  writes 
(Nov.  14.),  *  I  resolve  to  travel  to  Weimar  with  my  brother  Henry, 
'and  remain  there  fourteen  days.'  He  went  and  spent  three 
weeks  there,  mostly  in  the  Grand  Ducal  circle,  and  what  he 
valued  more,  in  daily,  almost  hourly  intercourse  with  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Herder,  Wieland,  and  Kotzebue;  whilst  flattered  vanity, 
and  favoured  if  not  successful  love,  kept  adding  to  the  intoxica- 
tion and  the  charm.  His  enchantress  was  a  young  court  beauty, 
Amalie  d'Imhoff,  who  afterwards  acquired  some  celebrity  as  a 
poet  On  one  occasion  he  writes :  *  I  passed  the  morning  at  Mile. 
'  d'ImhofPs ;  it  was  a  remarkable  morning — hours  which  I  shall 
€  remember  to  my  dying  day.  .  I  never  experienced  a  sensation 
'  equal  to  that  which  enchanted  me  this  morning.    I  even  fancied 

*  I  saw  approaching  the  moment  of  a  great  internal  revolution.' 
On  another :  '  I  read  and  wrote  till  eleven.  I  then  went  to 
'  Mile,  d'lmhoff's,  where  I  again  enjoyed  all  that  is  fine,  pure, 

*  and  grand  in  the  commerce  of  mankind.' 

This  visit  to  Weimar  having  revealed  to  him  how  much 
elevated  and  improving  pleasure  may  be  derived  from  the  in- 
tellect and  imagination,  apart  from  the  indulgence  of  the  senses, 
he  forms  some  excellent  resolutions,  which  are  forgotten  almost 
immediately  after  his  return  to  the  scene  of  his  repented  errors. 

'  February  21. — As  I  returned  home,  about  two  in  the  morning,  I 
found  a  letter  from  my  wife  which  "  has  decided  the  fate  of  my  life.*' 
And  the  next  day  our  resolution  was  taken  (probably  to  separate). 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  me  from  going  to  a  ball  at  Ponstat's 
to  play  trente-et-quarante>  &c.' 

4  April  5. — Is  it  credible?  The  most  urgent,  the  most  acute  of  my 
miseries  was  the  impossibility  of  making  a  present  to  Christel  (an 
actress),  who  had  her  benefit  to-day.  And,  on  the  same  day,  fate 
wafts  to  the  wretch  who  could  write  this  down  a  remittance  of  a 
thousand  pounds  from  England.* 

Well  might  he  exclaim,  as  he  does  in  a  subsequent  entry, 
'Maintenant  c'est  le  ddlire  complctP  He  had  just  self-com- 
mand and  discretion  enough  to  see  that  such  a  life  must  be 
broken  off  at  any  price ;  and  he  came  suddenly  to  the  resolution 
of  leaving  Berlin,  with  all  its  ties,  regular  and  irregular — a  reso- 
lution doubtless  precipitated  by  the  pressure  of  his  debts,  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  family,  and  the  (not  always)  mute  reproaches 
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of  his  wife.  With  some  difficulty,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence, 
having  not  yet  thrown  up  his  employments;  and  on  the  19th  of 
May  he  writes :  '  I  take  leave  of  my  wife ;  and  on  the  20th,  at 
€  three,  I  leave  Berlin  with  Adam  Miiller,  never  to  see  it  again.' 
The  biography  of  men  of  letters  teems  with  examples  of 
similar  incapacity  to  resist  temptation ;  and  one  of  them,  him- 
self deeply  culpable,  emphatically  proclaims,  as  one  of  the 
worst  effects  of  profligacy,  that  — 

(  Oh !  it  hardens  all  within, 
And  petrifies  the  feeling.' 

The  disorders  of  his  life  did  not  deaden  the  sensibilities  or  cloud 
the  intellect  of  Gentz ;  and  one  reason  was,  that  he  never  for  a 
moment  shut  his  eyes  to  the  true  nature  and  tendency  of  his 
conduct,  nor  lost  his  relish  for  purifying  studies  and  companion- 
ship.  Our  readers  will  readily  recall  the  scene  where  Charles 
Fox,  after  sitting  up  all  night  at  Brooks',  and  losing  all  be  had 
at  hazard,  is  found  the  next  morning  quietly  reading  Euripides. 
Gentz,  in  similar  circumstances,  could  turn  with  equal  ease  and 
gratification  to  a  favourite  classic,  or  speculate  with  Adam 
Miiller  on  those  sublime  mysteries  which  puzzled  Milton's  angels. 
Nor  does  he  appear  to  have  ceased  gaining  fame  and  money  as  a 
writer  at  the  period  when  his  phrensied  pursuit  of  excitement  was 
most  likely  to  interfere  with  his  political  labours  and  relations. 

His  abandonment  of  the  Prussian  service  and  naturalisation 
in  Austria,  were  the  gradual  and  unforeseen  result  of  circum- 
stances. He  was  neither  lured  by  promises  nor  fettered  by 
pledges,  when,  six  weeks  after  his  departure  with  Miiller,  he 
arrived  in  Vienna  with  Frohberg,  a  companion  of  a  widely- 
different  cast  of  mind ;  for  they  played  piquet  all  the  way  from 
Iglau:  — 

*  I  myself  (he  says)  do  not  know  the  precise  history  of  my  settle- 
ment in  Vienna.  The  inconceivable  meagreness  of  the  journal  leaves 
me  in  doubt  It  seems  that  on  the  one  hand  Landriani  (through 
Colloredo  and  Cobentzl),  on  the  other  Fasbender,  had  a  hand  in  it. 
The  latter  persuaded  me,  the  very  day  he  presented  me  to  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  to  write  a  kind  of  memoir,  offering  my  services, —  the 
only  positive  step  I  ever  took.  The  fate  of  this  memoir  is  unknown 
to  me.  After  ten  or  twelve  days,  I  am  taken  by  Colloredo  to  an 
audience  with  the  Emperor,  who,  I  distinctly  remember,  showed  no 
desire  to  take  me  into  his  service.  Nevertheless,  five  days  sifter- 
wards  (Sept.  6th),  Cobentzl  sent  for  me,  and  informed  me  that  the 
Emperor  engaged  me  as  counsellor  {Rath),  with  a  salary  of  5000 
golden  (about  200/.).' 

In  another  man,  we  should  be  apt  to  term  this  ignorance  of  the 
turning-point  of  his  life  affected ;  but  Gentz  was  so  thoroughly 
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the  slave  of  the  moment,  so  prone  to  let  one  range  of  feelings  or 
impressions  absorb  or  replace  another,  that  imperfect  recollection 
or  entire  forgetfulness  of  past  events,  simply  because  they  were 
past,  was  natural  to  him ;  and  the  correspondence  relating  to  the 
transactions  in  question  is  so  honourable  to  him,  that  he  could 
have  had  no  imaginable  motive  for  suppressing  it  The  com- 
munication of  the  6th  having  been  put  into  official  shape,  he 
addressed  a  manly  and  eloquent  letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
requesting  not  merely  his  discharge,  but  some  gracious  expres- 
sions of  a  nature  to  repel  reproach.  The  discharge  was  granted, 
and  was  accompanied  by  an  assurance  that  His  Majesty,  '  in 
'  reference  to  his  merits  as  a  writer,  coincided  in  the  general 
'  approbation  which  he  had  so  honourably  acquired  by  them.' 

One  of  the  charges  subsequently  brought  against  Gentz  was, 
that  he  had  bartered  'the  young,  aspiring  Prussia,  with  its 
*  pregnant  future,'  against  *  superannuated,  saintish,   Romish- 
'  imperial  Austria.'  Admitting  (what  we  should  be  slow  to  admit) 
that  Prussia  came  up  to  this  description  as  regards  her  internal 
policy  at  any  time,  her  external  policy  was  then  to  the  last 
degree  vacillating   and   devoid  of  high  principle.     She  soon 
afterwards  became  the  complacent  ally  of  France,  and  conde- 
scended to  accept  Hanover  for  her  subserviency.     What  would 
have  been  the  position  of  Gentz  had  he  remained  in  her  service  ? 
He  must  obviously  have  laid  aside  his  pen  altogether,  or  have 
used  it  to  palliate  a  course  of  public  conduct  which  he  repro- 
bated and  despised.     This  dilemma  he  evidently  foresaw ;  and 
the  more  or  less  of  liberality  discoverable  in  the  domestic  ad- 
ministration of  Prussia,  is  nothing  to  the  point.     What  he  saw 
and  preferred  in  Austria  was  the  firm  friend  of  constitutional 
England,  and  the  determined  enemy  of  revolutionary  France. 
The  Austrian  statesmen  with  whom  he  co-operated  were  those 
who  successively  presided  over  the  department  of  foreign  affairs ; 
and  it  will   be   seen   that   the  cordiality  of  his  co-operation 
was  uniformly  proportioned  to  their  increasing  or  diminishing 
hostility  to  his  own   arch  foe,    Napoleon.     Moreover,    before 
Gentz  can  fairly  be  made  responsible  for  the  despotic  and  reac- 
tionary character  of  the  Imperial  regime,  it  should  be  shown 
that  the  ministers  he  was  supposed  to  influence  had  power  to 
modify  it ;  the  truth  being  that  the  home  policy  of  Austria  was 
under  the  guidance  of  a  totally  different  set  of  men  from  those 
whose  names  are  familiarly  known  to  Europe  as  representing 
her  in  foreign  courts  and  congresses.     Referring  to  this  par- 
ticular period,  he  sets  down : — 

*  What  more  I  did  at  this  time,  how  I  meant  to  live,  how  I  had 
lived  till  then,  all  is  now  a  mystery  to  me.     In  Dresden  I  mixed  as 
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usual  with  the  fashionable  world,  with  Metternich,  Elliot,  and  other 
people  of  distinction ;  and,  quite  casually,  Elliot  proposed  to  me  on 
the  26th  to  travel  with  him  to  England.  So  far  as  I  recollect, 
Metternich  gave  me  a  bill  on  England  for  100/.,  and  Arrafeldt,  from 
whom  the  evening  before  I  had  won  200  dollars,  a  similar  one.  On 
the  1st  of  October  I  travelled  alone  from  Dresden  to  Weimar.  There 
I  lose  forty  louisdors  to  the  Duke ;  send  my  servant  with  an  endless 
quantity  of  letters  to  Berlin,  and  wait  for  Elliot,  who  arrives  punc- 
tually on  the  6th/ 

Mr.  Elliot,  whose  witty  replies  to  Frederic  the  Great  have 
won  him  a  permanent  place  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy,  was 
then  English  Minister  at  Dresden.  All  we  learn  of  their  jour- 
ney is  that  Gentz  was  'aufs  ausserste  tyrannisirt'  (exces- 
sively tyrannised  over)  by  his  companion ;  which,  perhaps,  was 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  a  traveller  of  his  wavering 
mood,  ever  ready  to  linger  on  the  road  or  step  aside  to  gather 
flowers.  The  list  of  distinguished  persons  by  whom  he  was 
received  in  England  shows  that  he  turned  his  visit  to  good 
account;  and  the  late  Mr.  T,  Grenville  is  reported  to  have 
called  him  the  best  talker  he  ever  heard ;  adding,  '  I  had  known 
'  Gentz  intimately  at  Berlin.  When  he  came  to  England,  he 
'  immediately  called  on  me,  and  earnestly  desired  to  be  made 
1  personally  acquainted  with  Fox,  my  brother  Lord  Grenville, 
'  and  the  other  great  men  of  the  day.  Accordingly,  I  asked 
'  them  to  dinner  with  him.  They  came,  and  were  so  charmed 
'with  the  Prussian  statesman  that  they  declared  they  should 
'  be  most  happy  to  dine  with  him  again  at  my  house  the  very 
'next  day.*  Yet  between  Fox  and  Gentz  there  was  no  bond 
of  sympathy  besides  that  which  almost  invariably  exists  between 
superior  men  of  all  parties.  Whilst  in  England  he  received  a 
letter  from  Count  Stadion,  hastening  his  return  on  grounds 
shrewdly  divined  and  pointedly  stated: — 

c  So  far  as  I  can  see,  people  are  behaving  very  well  towards  you  here 
(Vienna).  They  tell  me  that  the  terms  in  which  the  King  has 
granted  your  discharge  are  very  satisfactory ;  and  there  is  much  less 
clamour  and  gossip  about  you  than  I  apprehended.  It  is  not  in  the 
first  moment  of  your  settlement  in  Vienna  that  the  mines  will  be 
sprung  against  you.  Jealousy  aud  envy  commonly  reason  too  well  to 
discbarge  their  shafts  at  the  time  when  all  the  eclat  of  your  repu- 
tation, and  all  the  pleasure  of  having  gained  you  to  our  interests, 
would  serve  you  as  a  buckler.  It  is  later,  when  people  bave  got 
accustomed  to  see  you  every  day,  to  observe  you  en  robe  de  chambre, 
that  you  must  be  on  your  guard.  It  is  then  that  those  who  wish  to 
injure  you  will  have  found  your  weak  and  your  strong  side,  and  try 
to  set  their  machinations  at  work.' 

He  still  lingered,  and  passed  some  weeks  on  his  return  at 
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Weimar  and  Dresden,  as  if  instinctively  apprehensive  of  his  re- 
ception at  Vienna ;  where  he  finds,  on  arriving,  that  his  time  had 
not  yet  come,  the  Imperial  policy  being  in  too  wavering  a  con- 
dition to  need  a  counsellor,  coadjutor,  or  penman  of  his  positive 
ways  of  thinking  and  unyielding  temper.      *  My  first  interview 

*  with  Count  Cobentzl,  and  especially  with  Collenbach,  might 
'  have  shown  me  that  the  stage  of  genuine  activity  was  not  yet 
'  open  to  me.    I  was  certainly  treated  with  great  respect,  but  at 

*  the  same  time  with  mistrust  and  jealousy ;  and,  in  reality,  men 
'  like  these  could  not  well  act  otherwise  towards  me.'  In  the 
meantime  he  mixed  much  in  society,  and  went  on  forming  new 
and  valuable  acquaintance.  '  Almost  the  only  thing,'  he  says, 
'  which  I  then  carried  on  with  eagerness,  was  my  correspondence 

*  with  England,  particularly  with  Vansittart'  This  led  to  his 
forming  a  close  intimacy  with  Sir  Arthur  Paget,  a  congenial 
spirit  in  many  ways,  of  whom  we  consequently  hear  a  great 
deal,  not  always  to  the  credit  of  the  pair,  whose  common  sub- 
jects of  interest  were  play  and  gallantry,  much  oftener  than 
diplomacy  or  politics.  At  Paget's  he  met  M.  de  Maistre,  with 
whom  he  has  been  frequently,  but  inaccurately,  classed : 

'  Wonderful  is  it  that  this  fact  was  first  brought  back  to  my  recol- 
lection by  my  old  diary.  The  circumstance  that  I  had  seen  this 
great  man  had  entirely  escaped  my  memory  ;  so  little  impression 
had  he  then  made  upon  me.  How  did  that  come  to  pass?  I  must, 
however,  have  held  him  very  high  as  the  author  of  the  "Considerations 
sur  la  Revolution."  Was  I  6poilt  by  the  every  day  life  of  great 
circles,  or  too  surfeited  with  diplomatic  prattle  ? ' 

Another  memorable  acquaintance  was  Lord  Brougham,  who 
came  to  Vienna  in  December,  1804,  and,  although  he  had  not 
yet  entered  Parliament,  was  rapidly  rising  into  fame.  Gentz 
speaks  highly  of  his  understanding,  his  originality,  and  his  elo- 
quence ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  suited  or  seen  much 
of  each  other.  About  this  time  he  wrote  a  memoir,  addressed 
to  Cobentzl,  to  prove  that  the  Austrian  Cabinet  ought  not  to 
recognise  the  Imperial  title  assumed  by  Bonaparte.  This  led 
to  a  correspondence  with  Louis  XVIIL,  from  whom  he  received 
several  autograph  letters.  In  another  tract  against  Napoleon, 
he  had  so  far  counteracted  the  views  of  the  ministry  as  to  be 
regarded  as  their  opponent;  and  when,  towards  the  end  of 
August,  1805,  war  became  inevitable,  he  was  left  in  complete 
ignorance  of  ail  that  was  going  on  behind  the  scenes,  and  had 
good  reason  to  dread  an  entire  loss  of  influence  and  considera- 
tion as  the  result : — 

4  It  was  a  fatal  epoch.  Had  I  only  in  June  conducted  myself  with 
more  calmness  and  prudence  towards  Wintzingerode,  who  came  to 
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Vienna  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  make  provision  for  the  joint  war, 
and  was  ready  to  grant  me  his  full  confidence,  I  had  still  been  able 
to  effect  an  honourable  retreat  and  do  much  good.  But  I  fell  from 
one  mistake  into  another/ 

His  mistakes  mattered  nothing.  Whenever  the  spirit  of  revo- 
lutionary despotism,  embodied  in  Napoleon,  was  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  right  earnest,  on  sound  principle?,  and  with  broad, 
unselfish,  truly  elevated  views,  his  co-operation  was  universally 
felt  to  be  indispensable.  There  was  not  another  pen  in  Ger- 
many, nor  perhaps  in  Europe,  that  could  give  equal  force  to 
the  combined  protest  of  insulted  sovereigns  and  suppressed 
nationalities,  or  fling  an  equal  halo  round  their  cause.  He 
was  as  sure  to  be  called  for  in  the  emergency  as  the  popular 
commander  by  whom  the  armies  were  to  be  led;  and  we  were 
not  at  all  surprised  to  read,  directly  after  the  last  burst  of  des- 
pondency : — 

*  On  the  14th  of  September  a  grand  reconciliation  took  place  between 
me  and  Count  Cobentzl.  I  now  resolved  to  take  up  the  pen  for 
Austria,  and  sketched  the  plan  of  a  work  on  the  balance  of  power. 
To  carry  out  this  plan,  which  Cobentzl  highly  approved,  I  immediately 
settled  down  in  my  old  summer  residence  at  Hietzing,  where  I  satis- 
factorily completed  several  sections.' 

He  was  simultaneously  employed  in  putting  the  finishing 
touch  to  his  work  on  the  '  War  between  Spain  and  England,' 
which  was  published  in  1806,  and  contributed  largely  to  turn 
European  opinion  in  favour  of  England.  His  labours  were 
suddenly  and  unpleasantly  interrupted  by  the  near  approach  of 
the  French  army. 

*  On  the  7th  of  November  Count  Cobentzl  revealed  to  me,  with  bitter 
tears,  that  it  was  time  to  leave  Vienna.  Count  Fries,  who  had  often 
stood  my  friend,  and  Fasbender,  helped  me  to  put  my  money  matters 
in  order  so  far  as  practicable,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  at  the 
same  time  with  Fasbender,  and  in  his  carriage,  I  left  Vienna,  and  on 
the  10th  arrived  with  Paget  and  other  fugitives  at  Briinn.' 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  reached  them  at  Troppau 
on  the  4th  of  December,  and  they  hurry  off  to  Breslau ;  but  on 
the  4th  of  January  we  find  him  at  Dresden,  contracting  with  a 
bookseller  for  the  publication  of  the  two  books  on  which  he  was 
principally  employed, — for  that  they  did  not  absorb  his  whole 
time  appears  from  a  subsequent  entry,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
been  working  hard  at  his  manuscripts  and  on  memoirs  for 
London. 

'  On  the  8th  of  February,'  he  adds,  « at  a  dinner  at  Wynne's,  the 
English  Minister,  we  received  the  news  of  Pitt's  death.    Curious 
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that,  notwithstanding  my  grief  at  this  event,  I  did  not  regard  the 
composition  of  the  new  (Fox-Grenville)  ministry  with  unfavourable 
eyes  ;  I  rather  promised  myself  great  results  from  it.' 

On  the  16th  of  April  he  finished  the  introduction  to  his 
*  Fragments  upon  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe/  and  to  his 
entire  satisfaction :  — 

*  This  introduction,  as  regards  power,  fulness,  and  beauty  of  style, 
is  indisputably  the  best  piece  on  the  larger  scale  that  I  have  ever 
written  for  the  public.  I  read  at  this  time  daily,  and  often  many 
hours  of  the  night,  in  the  Bible,  deeply  captivated  by  this  reading.' 

To  his  biblical  reading  may  be  traced  much  of  the  high- wrought 
energy,  the  lofty  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  the  contempt  for  present 
evils,  and  the  richness  of  imagery,  which  distinguished  this  prov 
duction.  It  was  undertaken  to  promote  a  hopeful  enterprise ; 
the  completed  parts  of  it  were  published  to  counteract  the 
demoralising  influences  of  ill  success.  Like  the  political  tracts 
of  Burke,  it  abounds  in  passages  of  universal  and  permanent 
application.  Thus,  in  the  supposed  arguments  of  the  pococurante 
German  of  1806  we  recognise  the  identical  style  of  reasoning 
adopted  by  or  for  the  laissez-faire  Frenchman  of  1862;  by 
whom  wealth  and  luxury,  showy  entertainments  and  new 
streets,  are  deemed  an  ample  compensation  for  all  that  tends  to 
raise  men  in  the  scale  of  thinking  beings,  that  teaches  self- 
government  or  inspires  self-respect.  The  illustrious  members 
of  the  *  ancient  parties,'  who  are  now  living  in  forced  inaction, 
may  also  take  to  themselves  the  noble  appeal  which  Gentz 
addressed  nearly  half  a  century  ago  to  his  countrymen,  ending — 

*  Your  bare  insulated  existence  is  a  perpetual  terror  to  the  oppres- 
sors, and  for  the  oppressed  an  eternal  consolation.' 

This  work  was  sent  to  Mackintosh,  then  at  Bombay,  with  a 
letter  describing  the  state  of  events  after  the  peace  of  Presburg. 
The  reply  begins  thus: — 

4 1  received  your  letter  of  the  6th  of  May.  I  have  read  it  fifty  times 
since  with  the  same  sentiment  which  a  Roman,  at  the  extremity  of 
Mauritania,  would  probably  have  felt  if  he  had  received  an  account 
of  the  ruin  of  his  country,  written  the  morning  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  with  all  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  Cato,  and  the  terrible 
energy  of  Tacitus.  He  would  have  exulted  that  there  was  something 
which  Caesar  could  not  subdue,  and  from  which  a  deliverer  and  an 
avenger  might  yet  spring.  .  .  I  received  by  the  same  mail  your  two 
precious  packets.  I  assent  to  all  you  say,  sympathise  with  all  you 
feel,  and  admire  equally  your  reason  and  jour  eloquence  throughout 
your  masterly  fragment/ 

On  the  7  th  of  October  Gentz  wrote  to  von  Hammer,  the 
historian : — 
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'  The  question  is  no  longer  about  certain  province?,  nor  the  political 
equilibrium,  but  the  individual  safety  of  every  one  is  at  stake.  Tou 
will  know  the  sentence  against  Palm.  Berthier  says  he  has  orders 
to  shoot  whoever  should  read  writings  such  as  those  of  Arndt,  Gentz, 
&c.  The  internecine  war  against  opinion,  the  extinction  of  thought, 
is  in  the  Order  of  the  day.' 

In  December,  1806,  Palm,  a  bookseller  of  Nuremberg,  was 
tried  by  a  court-martial  for  exciting  to  insurrection  by  the  cir- 
culation of  libels  against  Napoleon,  condemned,  and  shot. 
Gentz's  last  work  was  one  of  tbe  alleged  libels,  and  probably 
the  most  irritating ;  but  the  sentence  was  general,  and  be  cannot 
be  fairly  charged  with  being  even  the  innocent  and  unconscious 
cause  of  this  atrocity.  * 

The  book  was  also  sent  to  Stadion  and  the  Emperor,  and 
called  forth  letters  from  each  which  determined  him  to  return 
to  Vienna.  Shortly  afterwards  he  received  a  letter  from 
Prince  Czartoryski  with  a  ring  (worth  from  1200  to  1500 
dollars)    from    the    Emperor,   Alexander;    a    present    which 

Eatified  him  the  less  because  he  had  just  heard  of  the  peace 
tween  France  and  Russia,  the  treaty  of  M.  d'Oubril,  which 
the  Emperor  subsequently  refused  to  ratify.  His  retirement 
from  the  Prussian  service  had  in  no  respect  impaired  his 
reputation  or  authority  with  Prussian  princes  and  statesmen; 
and  we  find  the  most  distinguished  of  them  repairing  to  him  for 
counsel  and  aid  as  soon  as  they  had  reason  to  anticipate  a  breach 
with  France.  Stein  has  long  conferences  with  him;  Prince 
Louis  carries  him  off  to  a  grand  hunting  party  given  by  Prince 
Lobkowitz  at  Eisenberg,  where  the  coming  crisis  is  discussed ; 
and  on  the  30th  of  September  arrives  General  Phiill  with  a 
letter  from  Count  Haugwitz,  then  at  the  head  of  affairs  in, 
Prussia,  inviting  him  to  the  Prussian  head-quarters  at  Naum- 
burg.     He  arrived  there  on  the  3rd  of  October,  and  formed  part 

•  '  The  pamphlet  was  entitled  "  L'Allemagne  dans  son  Abaisse- 
'ment,"  and  was  attributed  to  the  pen  of  M.  Gentz.  Palm  was  offered 
'his  pardon  upon  condition  that  he  gave  up  the  author  of  the  work, 
'which  he  refused  to  do.*  (Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon,  cl».  xxxiv.  note.) 
All  Gentz's  tracts  were  avowed  and  notorious,  and  '  L'Allemagne,' 
&c,  was  not  by  him.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  mentions  the  '  Fragments 
'upon  the  Balance  of  Power'  as  one  of  two  specially  inculpated. 

An  Irish  landlord  Wrote  to  his  agent :  *  Tell  my  tenants  that  they 
'will  not  frighten  me  by  shooting  you.'  Authors  appear  to  have 
held  equally  unfeeling  language  in  1806.  At  a  dinner  given  by  an 
eminent  publisher,  Thomas  Campbell  rose  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
authors  present,  proposed  '  Napoleon  Buonaparte.'  *  Why  are  we  to 
'  drink  his  health  ? '  asked  the  astonished  host  '  Because  he  shot  a 
'bookseller.' 
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of  the  royal  and  ministerial  suite  till  the  17th;  a  brief  interval 
pregnant  with  momentous  events,  which  he  has  minutely  and 
scrupulously  recorded  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  historical 
documents  now  extant.*  It  contains  a  complete  exposure  of 
the  unparalleled  folly,  corruption,  and  incapacity  of  the  Prussian 
ministers  and  generals,  who  managed  to  fix  upon  the  very  worst 
time  for  commencing  hostilities,  and  the  very  worst  mode  of 
conducting  them.  As  usual,  Prussia  missed  her  opportunity  of 
throwing  a  decisive  weight  into  the  scale.  She  hesitated  till  the 
Austrians  had  been  beaten  at  Austerlitz,  and  compelled  to 
sign  peace  atPresburg;  and  then,  with  England  alienated  by 
her  acceptance  of  Hanover,  and  Russia  uncertain,  she  defied 
Napoleon,  who  made  short  work  of  her  at  Jena.  Gentz's  nar- 
rative leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  her  policy,  if  it  merits  the 
name,  was  owing  to  the  King's  weakness  or  the  corruption  of 
his  advisers.  Haugwitz  laboured  hard  to  prove  that  the  war 
was  rendered  inevitable  by  the  national  feeling  shared  and 
encouraged  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Louis,  and  that  the 
ruinous  delay  was  owing  to  the  almost  invincible  repugnance  of 
the  King.  The  grand  object  was  to  reconcile  the  late  subser- 
viency to  France  with  this  sudden  display  of  offended  dignity ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  first  )>en  in  Germany  was  to  be  secured. 
'  The  object  for  which  I  wished  to  see  you,'  says  Haugwitz  to 
Gentz,  '  is  the  most  important  it  is  possible  to  imagine ;  it  is 
'  the  interest  and  success  of  our  enterprise.  You  cannot,  must 
€  not  quit  us.  Besides,  I  answer  for  everything.  I  know  that 
'  they  will  be  content  at  Vienna  with  what  you  will  do  here. 
'  Never  will  you  have  done  a  more  essential  service  to  the  general 
€  cause.  I  will  take  care  of  your  hor^s,  of  your  lodging,  of 
€  everything.' 

The  service  for  which  he  was  especially  wanted  was  to  revise 
the  King's  letter  to  Napoleon  and  the  War  Manifesto,  prepared 
by  Lombard,  who,  with  some  difficulty,  is  persuaded  to  make  im- 
portant changes  in  both. 

*  When  the  task  of  revision  was  completed,  Lombard  told  me  that 
the  King  was  extremely  anxious  for  the  publication  of  this  manifesto  ; 
that  he  wus  unwilling  to  draw  the  sword  without  a  declaration  of  the 
motives,  and  that  I  should  do  them  a  great  service  by  hastening  the 
translation  as  much  as  possible.  I  undertook  it  on  my  return  to  my 
lodgings,  and,  having  devoted  the  whole  night  to  it,  finished  it  by 
eight  in  the  morning  (Oct.  7th).     I  saw  this  morning  a  number  of 


*  'Journal  de  ce  qui  m'est  arriv6  de  plus  marquant  dans  le  Voyage 
'  que  j'ai  fait  au  Quartier-G£neral  de  S.  M.  le  Roi  de  Prusse,'  &c. 
It  was  not  printed  in  a  complete  form  till  1841. 
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persons,  and  especially  a  great  number  of  officers  of  the  royal  suite. 
I  can  aver  with  perfect  truth  that  every  man  I  met  in  the  streets 
addressed  me  with  nearly  the  same  compliment :  *J  You  are  here-  God 
be  praised !  This  time,  then,  we  shall  not  be  deceived."  On  reflecting 
on  all  that  was  fatal  in  a  situation  where  such  guarantees  were 
needed  to  calm  distrust  and  fear,  I  began  at  the  same  time  to  suspect 
that  the  effect  produced  by  my  presence  might  well  have  been  the 
principal  motive  in  inviting  me.  Many  things  I  have  observed  since 
have  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion.' 

At  all  events,  thev  were  determined  to  get  as  much  work  as 
they  could  out  of  him ;  for  the  next  day,  after  dinner,  Haug- 
witz  requested  him,  in  the  King's  name,  to  draw  up  a  procla- 
mation to  the  army,  on  the  object  and  character  of  the  war ; 
another  addressed  to  the  Prussian  public  in  the  same  sense ;  and 
(what  naturally  struck  him  as  odd)  a  prayer  to  be  recited  in 
the  churches. 

In  noticing  the  letter,  Napoleon  spoke  of  it  as  a  wretched 
pamphlet,  such  as  England  engaged  hireling  authors  to  compose 
at  the  rate  of  500/.  a  year,  adding,  '  I  am  sorry  for  my  brother, 
€  who  does  not  understand  the  French  language,  and  has  cer- 
€  tainly  never  read  that  rhapsody.'  He  also  made  light  of  the 
manifesto ;  but  that  a  good  deal  of  his  indifference  on  this  score 
was  affected,  is  betrayed  by  the  tone  in  which  he  assailed  the 
reputed  author  in  his  bulletins.  Edged  in  between  bitter  sar- 
casms levelled  at  the  Queen,  was  a  statement  that  public  indig- 
nation is  at  its  height  against  the  authors  of  the  war,  espe- 
cially Her  Majesty  and  '  a  wretched  scribe  named  Gentz,  one 
'  of  those  men  without  honour  who  sell  themselves  for  money.* 

He  received  no  remuneration  in  any  shape  for  his  services  on 
this  occasion;  and  to  be  calumniated  in  such  company  was  a 
distinction  of  which  he  had  good  reason  to  be  proud.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  a  serious  matter  for  either  man  or  woman  to 
have  this  kind  of  mark  set  upon  them. 

Gibbon  winds  up  the  third  chapter  of  his  History  with  some 
striking  reflections  on  the  wide-spread  and  far-reaching  tyranny 
of  the  Caesars.  '  To  resist  was  fatal,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
'  fly.'  i  €€  Wherever  you  are,"  wrote  Cicero  to  Marcellus, 
' €i  remember  that  you  are  equally  within  the  power  of  the 
*  "  conqueror." '  A  similar  train  of  reflection  was  suggested 
by  the  prostrate  condition  of  the  Continent  when  Napoleon's 
power  was  at  its  culminating  point,  and  the  selected  objects  of 
his  vindictiveness,  with  the  fate  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  before 
their  eyes,  were  shunned  or  warned  off  by  neutral  or  friendly 
territories,  as  the  wounded  stag  is  expelled  or  avoided  by  the 
herd.   Madame  de  Stael  had  to  make  a  long  and  perilous  circuit 
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to  reach  a  precarious  resting-place*,  and  Gentz,  a  sworn  servant 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  was  told  to  keep  aloof  from  their 
capital,  for  fear  of  compromising  them : — 

( As  they  would  not  have  me  in  Vienna,  since  Napoleon  had  assailed 
me  in  the  most  violent  terms  in  his  Berlin  bulletins,  I  travelled  on 
the  12th  of  November  to  Prague,  and  settled  down  in  a  wretched 
quarter  there.  I  was  so  poor,  that  a  loan  of  400  paper  florins  from 
one  Remboldt,  Dietrichstein's  secretary,  was  of  the  greatest  moment 
to  me.  What  further  was  to  become  of  me  I  knew  not.  Every 
journal  brought  the  worst  news  of  the  progress  of  the  French,  the 
entire  separation  of  England  from  the  Continent/  &c,  &c 

This,  if  a  strange,  is  by  no  means  a  dishonourable  position 
for  a  man  who  had  just  been  held  up  to  public  contempt  by  an 
emperor  for  selling  his  pen  to  princes ;  nor  was  he  more  than 
temporarily  depressed  by  it. 

*  I  was,  notwithstanding,  almost  always  in  the  finest  tone  of  mind  ; 
passed  the  livelong  day  in  the  best  company ;  and  at  this  very  time 
awoke  in  me  the  last  passion  which  has  chained  me  to  a  woman. 
The  Duchess  of  Acerenza,  born  Princess  of  Courland,  was  the  object* 
This  passion  arose  soon  after  my  arrival  in  Prague,  where  I  spent 
nearly  every  evening  with  the  Princess,  at  the  pleasantest  house  in 
the  town.  In  the  month  of  December  it  rose  to  a  pitch  of  wildness 
of  which  my  journal  has  retained  the  most  remarkable  traces  in 
letters  of  fire.  I  wrote  to  Adam  Miiller:  "The  charms  of  this  woman 
"  made  me  completely  forget  that  there  were  a  sun  and  stars  beyond 
"  the  heights  round  Prague."  Yet  there  was  a  certain  independence 
and  power  in  this  with  outward  circumstances  so  strangely  con- 
trasting madness.' 

Exciting  times,  stirring  events,  great  risks  run,  and  great 
things  performed  or  attempted,  warm  the  blood,  kindle  the 
imagination,  increase  sensibility,  encourage  enterprise,  and 
breathe  hope.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  secret  history  of  revo- 
lutionary times  is  full  of  passions,  intrigues,  and  amatory  ad- 
ventures, which  apparently  absorb  the  thoughts  and  interests  of 
the  self-same  actors  and  actresses  who  are  simultaneously 
playing  the  leading  parts  in  courts  and  camps  before  the  world : — 

'  Poor  me r iter  vos  charmes,  pour  plaire  &  vos  beaux  yeux, 
J'ai  fait  la  guerre  aux  rois,  je  l'aurois  faite  aux  Dieux.' 

•  'Certes,  on  ne  pouvait  s'empecher  de  le  penser,  l'Europe,  jadis  si 
facilement  ouverte  a.  tous  les  voyageurs,  est  devenue  sous  Tinfluence  de 
""Smpereur  Napolec 

is.  ...  La  geogr 

ipprend  que  trop  4  .  ^ 

prendre  pour  eviter  sa  puissance  6taient  dejk  pros  de  deux  mille 
lieues ;  et  maintenant  en  partant  de  Vienne  meme,  j'etais  reduite  & 
emprunter  le  territoire  asiatique  pour  y  echapper.'    {Dix  Arts  cCExiL) 
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• 

All  revolutionary  periods,  more  or  less,  resemble  the  Fronde 
in  this  respect ;  and  there  is  truth  in  the  concluding  remark  of 
Gentz,  that  the  capacity  for  a  concentration  of  feeling  in 
agitating  and  distracting  circumstances  shows  power. 

*  1807. — The  beginning  of  this  year  was  distinguished  by  my  mad 
passion  for  Joanna  of  Courland.  It  was  first,  after  a  short  duration, 
interrupted  by  an  adventurous  journey  to  Nachod,  where  I  on  my 
own  fist  (auf  eigenne  Faust)  treated  with  Count  Gotzen  for  the 
provisional  occupation  of  the  Prusso-Silesian  fortresses  by  Austrian 
troops.  (This  occurred  from  the  10th  to  the  17th  of  January.)  On 
my  return,  I  found  all  changed  ;  Wallmoden  in  possession  ;  my  folly 
rewarded  as  it  deserved.  Still  the  oscillations  of  the  passions  lasted 
far  into  March,  when  (with  Mohrenheim's  help)  they  finally  ceased. 
The  descriptions  are  curious,  but  could  not  be  preserved.' 

About  this  time  he  received  500  louis  from  Sir  R.  Adair,  the 
English  Minister  at  Vienna,  and,  *ratherunexpectedly,500ducats, 
*  with  a  ring  in  brilliants  worth  400,  from  Prince  Czartoryski,'  on 
the  part  of  Russia.  In  June,  another  500  louis  from  England, 
and  in  July  we  find  him  with  horses,  carriages,  and  cook,  sunk 
in  endless  enjoyments  and  frivolities  with  the  Princess  Bagra- 
tion,  the  Duchess  of  Weimar,  the  Duke  of  Coburg,  and  the 
whole  fine  world  of  Carlsbad,  where  the  news  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit  had  just  arrived.  But  with  him  dissipation  never  implies 
idleness.  He  is  constantly  occupied  with  what  he  calls  the 
higher  politics,  although  in  the  spring  he  complains  that  they 
were  slippery  ground  for  him.  He  did  not  wish  to  break  with 
Russia ;  he  could  not  break  with  Austria ;  and  both,  owing  to 
the  *  mis-screwed '  condition  of  the  world,  were  on  warlike  terms 
with  England.  He,  however,  wrote  and  addressed  to  Canning 
a  strong  memoir  on  the  Russian  war-manifesto,  which  he  had 
cause  to  believe  was  well  received ;  and  in  May,  1808,  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  his  particular  friend,  being  then  at  the  head 
of  tbe  ministry,  a  considerable  credit  was  opened  to  him  in 
England,  which  at  once  relieved  him  from  all  pressing  cares. 
He  then  goes  to  Toplitz,  intending  to  spend  the  summer 
there: — 

c  There  I  immediately  made  the  acquaintance  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
who  was  travelling  in  North  Germany  with  August  Wilhelm 
Schlegel  and  Sismondi ;  and,  few  other  visitors  having  arrived,  I 
passed  several  remarkable  days  with  her,  accompanied  her  to  Pirna, 
—  for  I  dared  not  enter  Dresden, —  and  suffered  myself  to  be  deeply 
fascinated  by  her  clever  flatteries,  which  at  length  assumed  a  really 
passionate  character,  and  awoke  the  jealousy  of  her  two  companions. 
She  wrote  to  Vienna,  where  she  had  passed  the  winter,  that  I  was 
the  first  man  of  Germany.' 
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Without  fullv  meriting  the  unkind  insinuation  levelled  at  her 
by  Canning  in  the  c  Anti-Jacobin,'  as 

4  Stael,  the  Epicene ! 
Bright  o'er  whose  flaming  cheek  and  purple  nose 
The  bloom  of  young  desire  unceasing  glows,' 

Madame  de  Stael  was  quite  as  anxious  to  please  as  a  woman 
as  a  wit,  and  in  her  advances  to  celebrated  men  with  a  turn  for 
gallantry,  did  not  leave  the  impression  that  her  speculations  on 
the  passions  were  limited  to  the  Platonic  theory.  Gentz's  poli- 
tical celebrity  and  social  successes,  his  glow  and  flow  of  mind, 
his  lofty  defiance  of  their  common  foe,  and  his  professed  admi- 
ration for  her  genius,  were  sure  to  captivate  her ;  nor  was  it  at 
all  surprising  that  her  learned  companions  were  thrown  into  the 
shade.     She  partly  agreed  with  Byron : — 

'I  hate  your  authors,  who  're  all  author, — fellows 
In  foolscap  uniform  turned  up  with  ink.' 

Schlegel,  although  the  vainest  of  mortals,  was  trained  to  drop 
into  the  background  when  she  was  amusing  herself  in  this 
fashion,  and,  much  to  his  disgust,  was  universally  regarded  as 
the  original  of  the  humble  friend  and  complacent  admirer  in 
*  Corinne.'  In  a  letter  to  Rahel,  June,  1814,  Gentz  makes  a 
most  ungrateful  return  for  Madame  de  StaePs  flattering  atten- 
tions, and  speaks  slightingly  of  the  political  part  of  her  book  on 
Germany,  of  which  no  one  was  better  qualified  to  judge :  — 

1  It  contains  some  remarkable  and  admirably-written  chapters  on 
German  literature.  All  the  rest  is  di shed-up  rubbish.  What  does 
so  disgusting  an  egotist,  who  refers  everything  to  les  peine*  de  cceur, 
that  is,  to  the  wretched  history  of  her  (deservedly)  unsuccessful  love- 
trials  —  what  does  or  can  she  know  about  nations,  or,  for  that  matter, 
about  individuals,  when  it  is  not  revealed  to  her  as  in  these  chapters 
by  a  sort  of  inspiration  ?  She  set  to  once,  and  in  right  earnest,  making 
love  to  me  :  it  was  in  1808.  Out  of  mere  vanity,  I  then  compelled 
myself  to  cultivate  her.  She  subsequently  became  unbearable  to 
me.  In  1813,  she  wrote  me  some  foolish  and  withal  insolent  letters 
from  Stockholm,  of  a  political  cast  I  answered  her  coldly  and 
slightingly.  Thereupon  she  got  wild,  and  has  since  talked  of  me  in 
England  as  one  who  deserved  worse  than  hanging.  A  certain  power 
of  execution  cannot  be  denied  to  this  lady :  were  she  other  than  she 
is,  and  knew  how  to  write  so,  she  might  become  great.  But  since 
no  one,  even  with  the  highest  so-called  talent,  can  express  anything 
greater  than  is  in  him,  in  her  best  compositions  she  produces  only 
emphatic  chatter.  I  regard  Chateaubriand  as  the  manikin  of  her 
species.' 

If,  as  is  generally  supposed,  she  was  the  heroine  of  Benjamin 
Constant's  '  Adolphe,'  she  was  not  easily  rebuffed  or  wearied 
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out ;  and  we  find  her  again  inviting  the  attentions  of  Gentz  in 
1815:— 

*  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  promise  me  a  day  to  compensate  me  for 
that  which  deprives  me  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Would  Friday 
suit  you  ?  and  will  you  he  so  kind  as  to  inform  M.  de  Humboldt  of 
your  decision  ?  We  should  be  too  numerous,  if  I  brought  together 
all  those  of  my  friends  who  are  ambitious  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  you  will  prefer  conversing  en  petit  comite.' 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1809,  Gentz  received  a  letter  from 
Count  Stadion  recalling  him  to  Vienna.  He  arrived  there  on 
the  2 let,  and  the  same  evening  had  a  long  conference  with  the 
minister.  The  war  was  decided,  and  he  was  immediately  set  to 
work  on  the  manifesto,  which  was  completed  on  the  30th  of 
March,  and  warmly  commended.  The  same  day  he  began  the 
translation  of  it  into  French.  The  Austrians  had  their  usual 
luck  ;  on  the  13th  of  May  their  capital  was  again  occupied  by 
the  French ;  and  Gentz  was  once  more  a  fugitive  in  strangely 
mixed,  highly  distinguished,  and  extremely  interesting  society, 
by  which  he  was  courted  and  flattered  to  the  top  of  bis 
bent.  From  his  notes  of  what  passed  at  head-quarters  and 
about  the  Court,  it  would  appear  that  the  person  chiefly  to 
blame  for  this  renewed  catastrophe  was  the  Emperor  (Francis  I. 
of  Austria),  who  was  constantly  imposing  his  confined  views  and 
obstinate  will  on  his  counsellors,  no  matter  what  their  standing, 
reputation,  or  apparent  independence  of  control.  It  has  been 
truly  and  pointedly  remarked,  that  during  his  long  reign — from 
1792  to  1835 — he  was  what  George  III.  would  have  been 
without  a  parliament  Stadion  complained  to  Gentz  in  the  bit- 
terest terms  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  forced  to  act 
against  his  confirmed  convictions,  and  then  made  responsible 
for  the  very  policy  he  had  deprecated.  Whilst  the  question  of 
the  continuation  of  the  war  was  still  pending,  he  refused  to  be 
compromised  any  further,  and  (September  26th)  handed  over 
the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  to  Metternich,  who  remarked  on 
accepting  it :  '  This  is  the  third'  time  we  make  peace  in  the 
'  midst  of  a  ministerial  interregnum,  whilst  Bonaparte  changes 
'  neither  system  nor  instruments,  and  pursues  his  course  without 
'  a  jar/    A  day  or  two  before,  Gentz  wrote  to  a  correspondent : — 

'  If  you  ask  me  who  is  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  I  should  be 
puzzled  to  tell  you,  though  I  pass  my  life  with  the  two  men  between 
whom  he  must  be  sought.  There  are  moments  when  one  would  be 
thought  to  be ;  moments  when  the  other ;  moments  when  neither ; 
moments,  again,  when  both ;  moments,  lastly,  when  nobody.  This 
is  the  exact  truth.  Neither  Metternich  nor  Stadion  knows  who  has 
actually  drawn  up  the  credentials  of  Lichtenstein ! ' 

VOL.  CXVII.  NO.  CCXXXIX.  P 
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The  scene  of  these  events  was  Dotls ;  and  great  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  terrible  position  of  the  Imperial  family, 
stunned  and  confounded  by  disaster  and  defeat.  Till  compelled 
to  take  part  in  their  distracted  counsels,  Gentz  bore  his  exile 
philosophically  enough.  At  Havart,  in  Hungary,  a  wretched 
place,  which  he  thought  safer  than  Buda  or  Pesth,  he  says : — 
'  I  lived  almost  exclusively  with  Sallust,  Tacitus,  Seneca,  and 
€  Lucretius.  By  accident,  the  posthumous  historical  work  of 
'  Fox  fell  in  my  way,  which  I  read  and  commented  with  great 
'  indignation.'  There  also  he  began  a  translation  of  Burke's 
*  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace.' 

At  a  long  subsequent  period,  when  the  Emperor  Francis, 
who  never  much  liked  Gentz,  was  induced  by  a  sense  of  his 
services  to  offer  him  a  higher  title,  he  refused,  saying,  he  was 
content  to  be  called  the  friend  of  Metternich.  It  is,  therefore, 
curious  to  mark  from  what  slender,  and  even  adverse,  begin- 
nings this  prized  and  cherished  friendship  sprang.  When 
Metternich's  appointment  was  confirmed,  Gentz  resolved  to 

leave  Dotis,  saying : — 

• 

'I  shall  never  pardon  him  the  indifference  and  levity  with  which 
he  sees  Count  Stadion  depart,  and  the  confidence,  truly  shocking, 
with  which  he  undertakes  so  terrible  a  task  as  that  of  the  direction 
of  affairs  at  this  moment.  I  will  not  even  nourish  the  suspicion  that 
he  has  contributed  in  any  manner  to  this  scandalous  reverse  of 
Stadion :  his  ostensible  conduct  is  enough.' 

He  afterwards  fully  acquits  Metternich  of  this  imputation, 
which  was  clearly  unfounded ;  nor  does  any  ground  appear  for 
the  Prince's  refusal  which  would  not  have  been  equally  appli- 
cable to  any  other  attached  servant  of  the  monarchy.  Gentz's 
opinion  becomes  more  favourable  on  hearing  Metternich's  own 
defence  of  his  conduct,  and  he  comes  round  altogether  after  a 
long  conversation  on  finance: — 

'  He  (M.)  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  meddling  with  eccle- 
siastical property.  He  has  developed  to  me  in  this  respect  very 
sound  and  very  respectable  principles :  he  is  persuaded  that  all  the 
moral  strength  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  is  to  be  found  in  its  being 
regarded  by  the  world  as  the  centre  and  rallying  point  of  all  that  is 
left  of  ancient  principles,  of  ancient  forms,  of  ancient  sentiments  ; 
and  that  it  is  this  .idea  which,  so  long  as  it  can  be  maintained,  will 
always  give  a  large  number  of  powerful  allies  to  Austria.  This  con- 
versation has  entirely  reconciled  me  to  Metternich,  against  whom  I 
had  great  complaints  at  the  epoch  of  the  peace.' 

It  is  certainly  a  plausible  defence  of  the  reactionary  policy 
for  which  Metternich,  justly  or  unjustly,  has  been  made  respon- 
sible.    'It  is  not  possible,'  remarks  Gentz,  soon  afterwards, 
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'  that  the  defects  of  bis  character  should  altogether  spoil  the 
'  just  and  wise  views  with  which  he  starts  for  Paris.'  In  sum- 
ming up  the  constitution  and  prospects  of  the  government  at 
the  end  of  1810,  he  says: — 

'  Foreign  affairs  are  not  absolutely  bad  in  the  hands  of 
Metternich.  He  thinks  himself  fortunate;  this  is  an  excellent 
quality.  He  has  resources  ;  he  has  savoir-faire  ;  he  does  not  spare 
himself  personally.  But  he  is  light,  dissipated,  and  presumptuous. 
If  his  star  seconds  him  during  some  years,  he  can  take  and  give  the 
state  a  very  suitable  position.  But  beware  of  new  crises.  They  will 
overthrow  him.' 

On  the  23rd  of  June,  1810,  Gentz  records,  with  allowable 
complacency,  his  reception  at  Toplitz  by  the  Empress,  the  Em- 
peror's third  wife,  who,  amongst  other  flattering  speeches,  said, 
speaking  of  Goethe,  of  whom  she  had  just  before  seen  a  good 
deal  at  Carlsbad,  '  It  is  not  given  to  all  to  write  like  you,  and 
€  yet  be  able  to  talk  so  clearly  and  naturally  with  every  one.' 

'  In  the  following  August  arrives  the  Princess  of  Solms,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Cumberland,  to  my  taste,  the.  most  beautiful  woman  my 
eyes  ever  alighted  on,  in  everybody's  opinion  one  of  the  most  amiable. 
She  was  now  the  sun  towards  which  my  gaze  was  directed.  ...  To  this 
day  (after  sixteen  years)  my  soul  swells  when  I  think  of  this  duchess, 
and  the  goodwill  with  which  she  rewarded  my  honest  homage  I  still 
reckon  as  one  of  the  fairest  adornments  of  my  life.' 

Currency  and  maritime  laws  were  the  subjects,  uncongenial 
as  they  may  be  thought,  with  which  he  occupied  the  hours  not 
devoted  to  high-born  beauty;  and  he  treated  both  in  a  manner 
to  command  great  weight  and  attention,  if  not  universal  ap- 
proval, for  his  views.  He  drew  up  several  papers  on  finance  for 
the  English  ministry,  who,  considering  probably  that  whatever 
they  paid  for  was  their  own,  quietly  took  credit  for  his  reason- 
ings and  researches.  Not  so  the  Austrian  financiers,  who 
openly  consulted  him  as  the  highest  authority  in  this  branch  of 
domestic  policy,  and,  so  far  as  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of 
the  empire  permitted,  attempted  to  carry  out  his  principles. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  autumn  of  1813,  to  the  eve  of  one  of 
those  emergencies  which  invariably  summoned  Gentz  from  the 
library  or  die  drawing-room,  like  Cincinnatus  from  the  plough. 
War  was  in  the  wind ;  and  he  was  wanted  for  the  manifesto, 
which,  having  had  early  notice  from  Metternich  of  the  proba- 
bility of  its  being  needed,  he  had  completed  on  the  11th  of 
August,  war  having  been  declared  on  the  10th,  at  midnight. 
It  was  read  over  and  settled  on  the  very  evening  of  its  com- 
pletion, and  published  on  the  17  th.  In  token  of  the  general 
approval,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  arrived  at  Prague  on 
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the  15th,  presented  him  with  a  diamond  ring,  the  fourth  or 
fifth  he  had  received  from  the  Russian  Emperor,  who  had  a 
peculiar  fancy  for  giving  rings.  Here  he  breaks  out  in  a  strain 
which  contrasts  strikingly  with  his  review  of  his  position  at 
Vienna  in  1811,  when,  partly  owing  to  ill-health,  and  partly 
to  the  marriage  of  Maria  Louisa  to  Napoleon,  he  was  sunk  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  despondency : — 

'  My  position  in  Prague  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  in- 
teresting imaginable.  I  was  now  for  several  months  the  medium  of 
all-important  political  relations  between  Vienna  and  head-quarters, 
the  channel  of  all  authentic  news,  the  middle  point  of  all  diplomatists 
and  all  diplomacy.  All  went  as  I  could  wish:  my  health  had 
become  excellent,  my  name  great.     I  had  more  money  than  enough.' 

On  the  22nd  of  September,  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
which  had  reached  Prague  ten  days  before,  was  confirmed, 
and  Gentz  had  the  pleasing  duty  of  ordering  the  illumination 
of  the  town,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Te  Deum,  according 
to  the  laudable  practice  of.  Christian  and  Catholic  con- 
querors :  — 

'  It  was  a  glorious  moment  for  me.  That  for  which  I  had  fought 
for  twenty  years  seemed  at  last  to  get  the  upper  hand.  Circum- 
stances made  me  one  of  the  first  organs  which  announced  this  great 
reverse  of  fortune ;  and  the  fall  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  man  who  stood  at  its  head,  was  for  me,  if  not  for  every  one,  a 
pure  triumph,  disturbed  by  no  retrospect,  since  I  had  not  only  never 
wavered  in  my  principles  and  sentiments,  but  had  drawn  upon  myself 
the  personal  hatred  of  Napoleon.' 

In  the  joy  of  his  heart,  he  goes  on  to  expatiate  on  the  merits 
of  the  various  members  of  his  establishment,  especially  on  those 
of  the  French  cook,  Bastien,  who  accompanied  him  everywhere. 

But  we  must  pass  on  at  once  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1814,  where  all  the  potentates  and  master-spirits  of  the  vic- 
torious side  were  congregated  in  one  moving  and  glittering 
mass,  and  where  everything  of  importance  passed  through  his 
hands  or  under  his  immediate  notice.  The  first  complete  con- 
ference was  attended  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  Prussia, 
England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  Russia.  Whilst 
Gentz  was  amusing  himself  at  a  soiree  at  Madame  Nesselrode's, 
Nesselrode  came  in,  and  told  him  that  they  had  elected  him  their 
First  Secretary,  by  acclamation.  He  had  already  been  employed 
to  draw  up  a  declaration  for  the  four  great  Powers,  England, 
liussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia;  and  he  now  took  an  active 
share  in  their  deliberations,  besides  discharging  the  proper 
duties  of  his  post.  It  seems,  also,  to  have  been  an  understood 
thing  that  he  should  act  as  penman  to  any  of  them  who  had  any 
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proposition  to  make  or  line  of  policy  to  urge ;  the  grands  seigneurs 
of  the  period  not  being,  perhaps  luckily  for  some  of  them,  so 
ready  with  the  pen  as  their  successors.  Thus  he  was  at  work 
on  a  discourse  to  be  addressed  by  Count  Herberstein  to  Stadion, 
on  introducing  him  to  the  Council.  Stadion  hearing  of  it, 
writes  him  a  joli  billet,  requesting  to  see  it,  and  begs  him  to 
compose  the  reply,  which  he  does.  Besides  writing  a  paper  on 
the  slave-trade  for  Castlereagh,  he  translates  his  lordship's  letter 
on  the  affair  of  Saxony  into  French,  and  gives  a  memorable 
proof  of  his  independence  by  openly  supporting  it  against  his 
chief  patron : — 

'  February  \2th. — At  nine  o'clock  with  Metternicli.  In  translating 
Castlereagh's  letter  I  felt  my  ideas  cleared  and  strengthened.  At 
four  at  Talleyrand's.  Conversation  in  which  he  does  me  the  most 
signal  justice.  Dined  at  Metternich's  with  Wessenberg.  After 
dinner,  between  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening,  I  bring  on  the  most 
important  discussion  on  Castlereagh's  letter,  and  hold  to  Metternicli 
(with  Wessenberg  for  witness)  the  most  energetic  language  he  ever 
heard  from  me.  This  day  is  one  of  the  most  marking  (marquans) 
in  the  history  of  my  public  life :  it  will  be  perhaps  le  plus  beau  of 
my  life.' 

Besides  doing  him  signal  justice  in  words,  which  cost  the 
speaker  nothing,  Talleyrand,  before  the  Congress  broke  up, 
presented  him  with  22,000  florins,  in  the  name  of  Louis  X  VIIL, 
which  is  duly  entered  as  a  '  magnificent '  donation. 

Numerous  entries  give  evidence  of  the  female  influence  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  interests  were  intermingled  with  private  by  the  select 
few  who  had  charged  themselves  with  the  resettlement  of 
Europe : — 

'  September  \2th.  — Went  to  Prince  Metternich ;  long  conversation 
with  him,  not  (unhappily)  on  public  affairs,  but  on  his  and  my  re- 
lations with  Madame  de  Sagan.' 

This  lady  pushed  the  liberty  or  license  of  divorce  to  such 
an  extreme  as  to  be  able  to  play  at  whist  with  three  ex- 
husbands,  whilst  a  fourth  betted  on  her.  In  allusion  to  her 
practice  of  pensioning  them  off,  it  was  said,  'File  se  mine  en 
€  maris.9 

It  would  seem  that  she  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality 
of  admirers,  as  well  as  a  quick  succession  of  husbands.  Two 
days  after  the  discussion  of  Castlereagh's  letter,  we  find : — 

*14<A. — Returned  to  Metternich;  conversation  with  him — alas!  on 
the  unhappy  liaison  with  la  Windischgratz,  which  appears  to  interest 
him  still  more  than  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

'  22nd. — Dined  with  Metternich  at  Nesselrode's.     M.  informs  me  of 
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his  definitive  rupture  with  the  Duchess,  which  is  at  present  an  event 
of  the  first  order.' 

Here  follows  a  specimen  of  a  busy  if  not  exactly  well-spent 
day  of  rest : — 

'  Sunday,  Nov.  6th. — Went  out  at  ten.  Conversations  of  different 
kinds  with  Metternich.  Returned  at  midday.  Count  Clam,  long 
talk  with  him  on  his  new  passion  for  Doroth6e  (Madame  de  PeVigord). 
Visit  of  the  Due  de  Campo  Chiaro,  and  sustained  conversation  with 
him.  At  four  at  the  Princess  Bagration's ;  very  remarkable  conversa- 
tion with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  his  projects,  his  conduct,  &c.  Dined 
at  Metternich's  with  Wenzel,  Lichtenstein,  Binder,  Neumann,  &c 
Long  conversation  with  him  on  his  affairs  of  the  heart  At  eight  at 
Nesselrode's ;  M.  de  Stein,  who  is  cold  to  me ;  the  famous  General 
Laharpe,  who,  in  a  conversation  with  Pozzo  and  me,  betrays  bis  bad 
principles  without  reserve.  Returned  home  at  half-past  ten,  and 
worked  at  a  despatch  for  BukaresL' 

'Friday,  11th.— Visit  to  the  King  of  Denmark— talked  an  hoar 
with  him.  Then  Metternich ;  long  conversation,  constantly  turning 
more  on  the  confounded  women  than  on  business. 

<l3th. — Went  out  at  eleven.  At  Metternich's.  Retained.  At 
half-past  one  at  Talleyrand's.  From  three  to  four,  curious  conversa- 
tion with  the  Duchess  of  Sagan  on  her  fatal  history  with  Metternich. 
Dined  at  Count  BernstorfTs.  Clam  with  me.  At  eight,  general 
conference  at  Metternich's.  Fate  of  Genoa  decided.  Returned  at 
eleven,  and  worked  at  the  prods-verbal  till  two  in  the  morning.' 

The  picture  would  be  incomplete  without  a  practical  joke 
or  two,  to  lighten  the  labours  of  the  plenipotentiaries.  At  a 
dinner  at  the  Duchess's,  the  conversation,  «  very  free/  turned 
on  the  demoiselles  H. ;  and  the  merriment  was  much  enhanced 
on  learning,  after  the  departure  of  one  of  the  party,  Count 
Coronini,  that  he  was  engaged  to  one  of  them.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening,  Gentz  received  a  written  challenge,  as  from 
the  Count,  to  fight  the  next  day.  The  forgery,  though  sus- 
pected, was  not  discovered  until  the  following  morning,  and 
Gentz's  irritation  was  increased  by  a  heavy  loss  the  same  evening 
at  play. 

In  the  summary  of  the  year  he  states  that  his  extraordinary 
receipts  in  the  course  of  it  had  amounted  to  at  least  17,000 
ducats,  besides  his  regular  official  income  of  about  9,000  florins, 
and  the  profits  of  his  agency  for  Wallaohia,  obtained  for  him  by 
Metternich  in  1813. 

The  rest  of  the  published  diaries  includes  only  portions 
of  four  months  in  1819,  July,  August,  September,  and 
December ;  very  important  months  for  Germany  and  Gentz's 
reputation,  however,  since  the  Carlsbad  Congress  dates 
from    them,    and   attempts  have    been    made    to    fasten  on 
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him  the  responsibility  of  its  most  unpopular  resolutions.  .  A 
spirited  defence  has  been  published  by  Joseph  Gentz,  a 
relative;  but  it  was  needless,  for  no  one  now  doubts  that 
Gentz  acted  conscientiously,  in  strict  accordance  with  his 
avowed  and  confirmed  principles.  If  there  was  a  man  in  the 
world  whom  he  reverenced  more  than  another,  whose  good 
opinion  he  was  most  anxious  to  secure,  it  was  Adam  Muller, 
with  whom  he  was  in  daily,  almost  hourly,  communication 
whilst  he  was  employed  on  the  famouB  thirteenth  article  of  the 
Bundesact.  The  controversy  raised  by  it  could  not  be  made  intel- 
ligible to  English  readers  without  digressing  widely  into  fields 
where  they  would  be  loth  to  follow ;  and  we  can  take  only  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  rest  of  Gentz's  public  or  political  career, 
although  his  energy  and  industry  never  flagged,  and  indepen- 
dently of  his  unpublished  official  labours,  we  could  point  to 
printed  papers  from  his  pen  on  every  prominent  question  of 
European  interest  from  1819  till  1832.  How  he  continued  to 
be  regarded  by  contemporaries,  we  learn  from  such  indications 
as  a  passage  in  Chateaubriand's '  Congr&s  de  V6rone,'  who  states 
that,  on  accepting  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  in  1822, 
besides  the  usual  letters  to  foreign  ministers,  he  addressed  '  un 
€  mot  particulier  *  to  M.  Gentz,  knowing  his  influence  with 
Metternich,  and  knowing  also  that  the  principal  '  contrarieti ' 
would  come  from  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna.  This  mot  particulier 
begins : — '  Me  voila  mmistre,  Monsieur.     M.  le  Prince  de  Met- 

•  ternich  vous  communiquera  peut-6tre  la  lettre  oil  j'ai  l'honneur 
'  de  lui  mander  tout  le  detail.  Maintenant  ne  m'abandonnez 
'  pas :  je  suis  but  la  brgche.' 

Gentz  was  assailed  as  reactionary,  and  he  was  so  in  one  sense ; 
for  from  the  time  when  (to  borrow  the  beautiful  metaphor  of 
Canning)   'the   spires  and   turrets  of  ancient  establishments 

*  began  to  reappear  above  the  subsiding  wave,'  he  was  trem- 
blingly alive  to  signs  in  the  political  horizon  which  threatened 
a  return  of  the  deluge.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830  star- 
tled him ;  but  he  was  amongst  the  first  to  deprecate  a  recur- 
rence to  the  fatal  course  pursued  by  Germany  in  1793,  and  to 
point  out  that  there  was  nothing  menacing  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  in  the  change  of  dynasty  in  France. 

His  multifarious  correspondence  also  bean  testimony  to  his 
large  views,  as  well  as  to  his  vast  knowledge,  especially  his 
letters  to  Adam  Muller.  Persons  of  distinction,  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  press  eagerly  for  his  opinion  on  the  subjects 
which  interested  them.  Thus,  the  late  Earl  Stanhope,  a 
very  clever  and  accomplished  nobleman,  keeps  him  fully  in- 
formed, at  intervals  from  1825  to  1828,  of  the  changes  hi  the 
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English  ministry  as  well  as  the  leading  measures  before  Par- 
liament, and  earnestly  presses  for  his  advice.*  Goethe  begs 
him  to  employ  his  influence  with  his  powerful  friends  to  forward 
a  literary  object,  and  gracefully  recalls  the  period  when  they 
'  conversed  in  the  most  cultivated  society  on  the  affairs  of  the 
'  heart  and  mind.'  Alexander  and  William  Humboldt  write 
frequently.  But  space  compels  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
correspondence  with  Rahel,  in  which  Gentz  pours  out  his  whole 
soul  with  the  openness  and  felicity  of  expression  which  are  tra- 
ditionally stated  to  have  made  him  so  fascinating  a  talker. 

The  handwriting  of  Varnhagen,  her  husband,  was  the  clearest 
and  neatest  ever  seen,  not  excepting  Porson's  or  Mrs.  Piozzi's. 
Hers  was  all  but  illegible ;  and  we  note  the  fact  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  attach  importance  to  penmanship  as  an  indication 
of  character.  *  Since  I  often  read  your  letter  of  March/  writes 
Gentz,  *  I  have  copied  it,  to  get  over  the  torment  of  your  bad 
'  handwriting,  ana  preserve  the  enjoyment  unimpaired :  I  now 

*  copy  all  your  letters.'  Yet  they  were  not  love-letters ;  at  least 
not  what  Germans  call  love-letters ;  for  they  might  pass  for  such 
in  most  other  countries,  and  may  be  compared  in  this  respect  to 
a  celebrated  poem,  by  a  gifted  lady,  beginning,  s  I  cannot  love 
'  thee,'  and  containing  some  tolerably  significant  assurances  that 
she  could.     On  the  21st  of  September,  1810,  he  writes: — 

'  It  has  really  been  an  endless  mistake, —  shall  I  say  of  ours  or 
Nature's  ?  —  that  we  never  arrived  at  love  for  each  other,  —  I  mean 
to  ordinary  complete  love.  A  relation  would  have  burst  forth  between 
us,  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  had  but  few.  Instead  of  this,  we 
have  both  of  us  wasted  our  best  on  folk  (Leute),  as  you  distinguish 
this  class ;  and  are,  each  in  a  way,  impoverished.  You  stood  higher, 
saw  more  freely  and  farther,  than  I.' 

Then,  with  a  rare  frankness  and  self-knowledge,  he  goes  on  to 
attribute  his  constant  slowness  or  incapacity  to  seize  the  goods 
the  Gods  provided  him  to  '  the  meanest  of  all  human  knaveries, 
'  namely,  vanity,  the  stupid  striving  for  appearances,  which  cheats 

*  us  out  of  all  true  enjoyment,  out  of  the  entire  genuine  reality  of 
'  life.'  We  shall  presently  find  Rahel  valuing  Gentz  for  his  child- 
like betrayal  of  this  weakness,  as  when  he  writes :  *  Now  I  beg  of 
'  you,  love,  to  write  soon  again,  and  soon  again  to  flatter  me  in  your 

*  heavenly  way.  Your  flatteries  are  a  true  voluptuous  soul-bath, 
'  out  of  which  one  comes  refreshed  and  strengthened.'    Most 

*  Lord  Stanhope's  letters  ore  written  in  German,  and  begin  '  My 
'dear  and  honoured  friend.'  The  completest  collection  of  Gentz's 
fugitive  writings  we  are  acquainted  with,  was  made  by  his  Lordships 
and  is  now  in  the  library  at  Chevening. 
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people  would  expect  him  to  come  out  enervated ;  yet  there  are 
women  who  by  applauding  what  is  public-spirited,  by  sympa- 
thising with  what  is  noble  and  elevating,  really  brace  the  nerves 
of  the  author,  the  artist,  the  orator,  the  statesman,  the  patriot,  or 
the  philanthropist,  for  his  allotted  task.  At  all  events  the  taste 
for  flattery  from  female  lips  is  not  a  very  uncommon  or  a  very 
culpable  one :    €  Vous  flattez,  coquine,  mats  rCimporte ;  fiattez 

*  toujour s  ;  c'est  bien  siduisanV  Gentz,  too,  was  all  made  up  of 
sensibility  and  nervousness  —  a  complete  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity, as  he  says  somewhere — an  Eolian  harp,  which  trembled 
at  every  passing  breeze;  and  much  of  the  fancy  and  feeling 
that  light  and  warm  his  style  may  be  traced  to  his  suscepti- 
bility to  temporary  impressions : 

*  They  were  but  the  wind  passing  carelessly  over, 
And  all  the  wild  sweetness  they  waked  was  his  own.' 

*  Des  Jleurs  et  des  livres,  voila  tout  ce  quHl  faut  a  ma  vie? 
exclaims  Madame  de  Roland,  who,  if  she  was  not  much  belied, 
required  a  few  accessories.  But  Gentz,  in  failing  health,  found 
his  chief  solace  in  books  and  flowers.  The  date  of  one  of  his 
letters  runs  thus : — 

'Weinhaus,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  Vienna,  the  28  th  of 
September,  1825.  In  a  room  before  a  large  plate-glass  window, 
through  which  I  overlook  my  little  garden,  or  rather  my  great 
bouquet  of  flowers,  as  set  in  a  frame,  in  a  clear  dark -blue  sky,  and 
with  sixteen  degrees  of  heat.     As  if  you  saw  it ;  is  it  not  ?  ' 

Gentz  complains  that  through  his  brain,  through  his  life, 
have  passed  too  many  events,  thoughts,  combinations,  works, 
men,  destinies,  for  the  memory  to  grapple  with,  or  for  him  to 
dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  past.     'I  am,  and  I  was  at  all  times, 

*  condemned  to  the  Present ;  and  although  all  passions,  nay,  to 
€  a  certain  degree,  all  unrest  of  desire  and  enjoyment  has  sub- 

*  sided  in  me,  yet  the  charm  of  the  Present  is  still  too  strong.' 
Just  after  Kotzebue  had  been  stabbed  by  Sand,  Gentz  re- 
ceived a  threatening  letter,  stating  that  as  he  was  not  worthy 
of  dying  by  the  dagger,  poison  bad  been  destined  and  prepared 
for  him ;  that  he  had  long  been  condemned  as  a  traitor  who  had 
undermined  the  freedom  of  his  country.  This  letter  had  a  ter- 
rible effect  on  him.  He  excused  himself  from  dining  with  a  foreign 
ambassador,  bis  assured  friend,  and  for  a  week  together  did  not 
venture  to  leave  the  house,  and  hardly  to  eat.  Varnhagen, 
who  speaks  of  the  letter  as  a  hoax,  cites  the  alarm  felt  by 
the  victim  as  a  proof  of  his  nervousness  at  the  approach  of 
danger  or  the  thought  of  pain ;  but  men  of  his  temperament 
are  not  necessarily  wanting  in  firmness  or  courage,  and  no 
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womanly  fear  was  betrayed  by  Gentz  when  be  passed  through 
the  outposts  of  hostile  armies  to  beard  Napoleon  in  his  pride. 

He  was  above  the  middle  height,  and  his  features  indicated 
decision  and  self-confidence.  He  was  frank  to  the  verge  of 
imprudence,  and  could  not  dissemble  or  dissimulate,  if  be  would. 
Whenever  be  tried  to  adopt  the  diplomatic  manner,  be  failed  bo 
egregiously  that  a  foreign  minister  (Sir  Arthur  Paget,  we 
believe,)  said  he  could  always  tell  at  a  glance  when  Gentz 
wanted  to  delude  or  work  upon  him ;  for  there  was  invariably 
the  same  stolen  sidelook  of  inquiry  and  doubt  He  commonly 
gave  up  all  attempt  at  reserve  or  ooncealment  with  a  laugh. 

Few  in  declining  years  would  be  ready,  with  F6a&on,  to  live 
their  lives  over  again  precisely  as  they  had  lived  them.  Many, 
after  playing  *  no  unnoticed  part,'  would  exclaim  with  James 
Smith  — 

'  Would  I  resume  it  ?     Oh  !  no  — 

Four  acts  are  done  —  tlie  jest  grows  stale, 
The  waning  lamps  burn  dim  and  pale, 
And  reason  asks  cui  bono  f ' 

But  a  large  number,  perhaps  the  majority,  would  leap  at  the 
proposal  to  have  back  their  youth,  with  its  wild  freshness  and 
its  buoyancy,  if  they  might  retain  the  dear-bought  lessons  of 
experience.  This  boon,  this  blessing  (if  it  be  one),  was  virtu- 
ally vouchsafed  to  Gentz,  who,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  was  sud- 
denly restored,  as  if  by  immersion  in  Medea's  caldron  instead 
of  the  baths  of  Gastein,  to  exuberant  health  and  vigour — moral, 
mental,  and  physical — of  mind,  of  body,  and  of  heart.  The 
miracle — for  it  sounds  like  one  —  with  its  memorable  effects, 
had  best  be  read  in  his  own  glowing  language.  In  a  letter  to 
Babel,  22nd  of  September,  1830,  after  apologising  for  a  '  long, 
'  very  long  *  silence,  he  continues : — 

( The  first  commencement  of  this  happy  revolution  arose  out  of  the 
circumstance  that  my  health,  which  for  fifteen  years  had  suffered 
grievously  —  not  so  much  by  special  attacks  of  illness,  as  by  incessant 
discomfort  with  the  gout  —  has,'  during  the  last  two  years,  expe- 
rienced a  regeneration  little  short  of  miraculous.  I  feel  myself  at 
present  thoroughly  well,  and  have  a  keen  sense  of  well-being,  soeb  as 
I  scarcely  experienced  even  during  the  best  years  of  my  life.  One 
consequence  of  this,  amongst  others,  was,  that  not  only  has  my  mind 
regained  its  entire  youthful  freshness,  and  my  heart  its  full  early 
susceptibility,  but  also  that  my  person  has  become  strikingly  rajeunip 
and  all  my  bodily  faculties  are  again  at  my  disposal.  At  my  time  of 
life,  it  is  almost  ludicrous  to  speak  in  such  terms  of  myself ;  but,  as 
I  can  make  the  communication  with  perfect  truth,  since  it  is  made  to 
me  every  day  and  from  every  side  by  others,  why  should  I  withhold 
from  you,  my  sympathising  friend,  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  it  from 
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myself  ?  I  could  produce  to  you,  in  support  of  it,  testimonies  from 
persons  who  have  not  seen  me  for  some  time,  which  would  leave  no 
doubt  at  all  on  your  mind.  My  apprehension  of  death,  which  is  well 
known  to  yon,  is  on  this  account,  though  not  altogether  effaced,  yet 
still  so  much  cast  in  the  shade  that  it  seldom  assails  me  ;  and  I  already 
begin  tacitly  to  reckon  upon  attaining  at  least  the  extraordinary  age 
of  Bonstetten. 

'  You  will  now  be  somewhat  prepared  to  understand  what  follows. 

'Along  with  my  returning  health,  I  have  thrown  myself  once 
more  into  the  world  and  into  social  life,  which  I  had  for  many  years 
renounced.  The  satisfaction  with  which  I  was  everywhere  received, 
proved  to  me  that  I  could  still  very  well  maintain  my  place  in  this 
circle.  My  increasing  repugnance  to  public  business, —  though  I 
have  never  for  an  instant  ceased  to  attend  to  it  conscientiously, — my 
growing  fear  of  solitary  study,  which  always  presented  to  me  nothing 
but  melancholy  conclusions, — have  contributed,  each  in  its  way,  to  this 
change  in  my  manner  of  living.  I  attached  myself  chiefly  to  the 
society  of  women,  who  have  always  been  agreeable  to  me,  and  who 
are  at  the  present  day  far  above  men  —  much  more  than  they  were 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  I  made  my  court  (as  people  call  it) 
to  some  of  them,  and  procured  for  myself  in  this  way  particular 
interests  amongst  the  general  range  of  society.  That  I  could  ever 
again  be  in  love,  I  regarded  as  a  thing  impossible,  though  I  never- 
theless felt  that,  to  enjoy  in  perfection  my  renewed  and  regenerated 
existence,  I  ought  to  arrive  once  more  even  at  this  extreme  limit. 
My  presentiment  has  been  realised  in  a  most  unexpected  way.  To 
you  I  must  and  I  dare  confess,  what  towards  others  I  content  myself 
with  not  formally  denying,  that  since  last  winter  I  have  borne  in  my 
bosom  a  passion  of  greater  strength  than  any  wliich  I  ever  felt 
during  my  earlier  life  —  that  this  passion  was  indeed  accidental  in 
its  origin,  but  that  I  have  since  intentionally  fostered  and  cherished  it. 

'You  will  be  astonished  —  perhaps  horror-struck — when  I  tell 
you  that  the  object  of  this  passion  is  a  girl  of  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and,  what  is  more,  a  danseuse.  I  require  all  my  confidence,  not 
merely  in  your  good  nature,  but  in  your  liberality  (in  the  old  and 
lofty  sense  of  that  word),  in  your  exalted  views,  so  much  above  all 
that  is  commonplace  —  in  your  enlarged  range  of  thought  —  in 
your  tolerance  —  I  require  all  this  to  obviate  the  apprehension  that 
yon  will  at  once  condemn  me  upon  my  own  confession,  without  grace 
or  mercy. 

'  Yet  when  I  assure  you  that  the  intercourse  with  this  girl  has 
poured  out  upon  me  a  fulness  of  felicity  such  as  I  have  never  known 
or  felt  before,,  —  that  this  intercourse  has  been  to  me  not  only  the 
counterpoise  of  numerous  anxieties  under  which  otherwise  I  should 
have  infallibly  succumbed,  but  also  the  upholding  principle  of  my 
cheerfulness  of  spirits,  my  health,  and  my  life  —  I  think  you  will  be 
inclined  not  only  to  excuse  me,  but  also  to  admit,  with  your  usual 
enlightened  candour,  that  the  person  who  could  thus  work  upon  me, 
besides  the  unbounded  beauty  by  which  she  enchains  me,  must  also 
possess  other  qualities  which  account  -for  a  relation  such  as  I  have 
depicted. 
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'  This  person  is  now  in  Berlin.  If  on  other  accounts  you  happen 
still  to  concern  yourself  about  the  Theatre,  you  will  probably  hear  of 
her ;  but  /  feel  anxious  that  you  should  see  her  once  or  twice,  if  it  be 
only  upon  the  stage.  I  know  from  other  evidences  that  you  set  a 
high  value  upon  the  external  appearance  of  people,  and  you  are  right 
in  doing  so.  I  am  therefore  anything  rather  than  indifferent  to  the 
impression  which  this  Fanny  may  make  upon  you ;  and  I  entreat 
you  to  take  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  me  upon  the  subject. 

'  Together  with  the  sensibility  to  social  amusements,  to  feminine 
beauty,  to  love, —  I  still  tremble  when  I  speak  the  word  aloud,  even 
before  you, —  there  has  been  newly  revived  in  me  the  sensibility  to 
poetry.  I  avail  myself  of  every  leisure  hour  to  read  poetry  —  ancient 
and  modern  —  Latin,  German,  Italian,  French.  How  far  I  have  gone 
in  this  favourite  occupation,  you  shall  judge  by  one  example,  the ' 
particular  circumstances  of  which  eannot  be  without  interest  for  you.' 

After  mentioning  how  Heine's  poems  had  fallen  in  his  way 
and  fascinated  him,  he  proceeds: — 

*  At  this  moment  I  marvel  at  the  courage  which  it  has  required  to 
lay  before  you  such  a  train  of  thoroughly  unexpected  confessions, — 
to  tell  you  that  I  feel  myself  rajeuni, —  that  I  am  in  love, —  that  I 
adore  a  dansetise, —  and  that  I  sympathise  with  Heine !  You  are, 
however,  the  only  person  in  the  world  with  whom  I  could  hazard 
such  avowals,  nor  could  I  even  have  hazarded  them  with  you,  unless 
this  letter  were  going  by  an  Austrian  courier  to  Berlin.  Almost 
every  matter  which  it  contains  could  only  be  written  in  the  strictest 
confidence  ;  but  I  was  for  a  long  time  accustomed  to  think  with  you, 
to  feel  with  you,  and  never  to  veil  from  you  even  my  most  hidden 
weaknesses.  If  you,  on  your  side,  have  remained  the  same, —  and 
how  can  I  possibly  doubt  it, —  reward  my  confidence  with  a  letter  in 
the  old  well-known  style,  friendly  or  reproachful,  as  you  please. 
Acquaint  me  at  the  same  time  how  matters  go  on  with  you,  with 
your  health  and  temper,  with  your  temporal  and  eternal  well-being. 
We  two  ought  never  to  separate  as  long  as  we  breathe.  Pray  chime 
in  with  this  sentiment,  and  appease  speedily  the  longing  of  your 
faithful  friend,  Gentz.' 

Opera-goers  of  mature  years  will  not  need  to  be  told  who 
this  wonder-workihg  Fanny  was,  but  a  few  details  relating  to 
her  may  be  welcome  to  a  younger  generation.  The  Opera  at 
Vienna  is  small,  and  hardly  worthy  of  the  Austrian  capital ; 
but  it  enjoys  a  high  authority  in  the  musical  world,  and  the  ballet 
is  conducted  upon  a  scale  that  enables  it  to  rival  those  of  Paris 
and  Naples.  In  1828—29,  the  leading  danseuses  were  Fanny 
and  Ther&se  Elsler,  sisters,  and  natives  of  Vienna.  Their 
father  had  been  a  familiar  attendant  for  many  years  on  the  great 
composer,  Joseph  Haydn,  who  left  him  a  considerable  legacy, 
which,  from  no  fault  of  his,  was  soon  reduced  to  little  or  nothing. 
Of  their  mother  we  know  nothing,  except  that,  bred  up  in  thea- 
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trical  company  of  the  lower  sort,  she  had  no  scruple  in  agreeing 
with  her  husband  to  turn  their  daughters'  personal  attractions 
and  accomplishments  to  the  best  accoufkt.  Barbaja,  the  director 
of  the  Opera  at  Naples,  engaged  them  for  the  San  Carlos 
Theatre  when  mere  children,  and  being  also  director  of  the 
Court  Theatre  of  Vienna,  brought  them  out  at  it  so  soon  as  he 
thought  them  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  produced  with  effect. 
They  created  a  sensation ;  their  reputation  soon  became 
European ;  and  Fanny's  style  of  dancing,  independently  of  her 
exceeding  loveliness,  was  exactly  adapted  to  attract  admirers  of 
cultivated  taste.  c  Poetry  put  in  action '  was  not  too  compli- 
mentary a  phrase.  The  Duke  de  Reichstadt  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  her,  and  might  be  seen  day  after  day  walking  up 
and  down  near  her  lodgings,  in  the  hope  of  a  chance  such  as 
befell  Faust  with  Margaret;  but  he  was  disappointed,  and, 
although  rumour  has  connected  her  with  his  premature  death, 
they  never  met  in  private  at  all. 

Gentz  was  simultaneously  struck,  and  eagerly  sought  an 
introduction,  which  was  by  no  means  so  easy  as  may  be  thought. 
There  was,  indeed,  no  *  mother  of  the  maids '  to  watch  over  the 
morals  of  the  *  corps  de  ballet,'  but  the  theatres  were  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  public  officer,  the  Count  de  Gallenberg,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  inviting  to  his  house  the  performers,  male 
and  female,  who  stood  highest  in  public  esteem ;  and  it  was 
perfectly  understood  that  any  acquaintance  beyond  their  own 
circle  must  originate  with  him.  For  some  time  the  Count 
refused  to  introduce  Gentz,  either  to  tantalise  him,  or  to  save 
him  from  the  apprehended  folly ;  but  the  envied  privilege  was 
at  last  granted,  and  so  assiduously  followed  up  that  he  at 
length  obtained  exclusive  possession  of  the  prize.  He  was 
reputed  rich  on  the  strength  of  his  prodigal  expenditure ;  he 
was  celebrated ;  he  was  the  familiar  companion  of  the  great ; 
and  there  were  other  reasons  why  the  mother  gave  him  the  pre- 
ference over  younger  rivals  —  for  he  certainly  owed  his  success, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  shameless  venality  of  the  mother  — 
and  the  poor  girl  resigned  herself  to  her  destiny  with  a  sigh. 
How  he  gradually  won  upon  her  may  be  collected  from  his 
letters ;  and  the  enduring  attachment  she  eventually  contracted 
for  him,  when  the  tie  was  once  formed,  does  credit  to  her 
understanding  and  her  heart. 

Two  years  before,  in  reference  to  Rahel's  recommendation  of 
some  verses  in  the  '  Courrier  Fran^ais,'  he  said  that  he  had  left  off 
reading  verses  for  many  years,  always  excepting  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  Lucan ;  that  the  only  French  poet  he  could  still  endure 
was  Racine ;  and  that  looking  for  verses  in  a  French  newspaper 
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would  be  to  him  like  taking  a  stroll  into  a  pestkouse.  His 
sudden  taste  for  Heine's '  Buch  der  Lieder,'  therefore,  is  not  the 
least  striking  feature  of  the  transformation. 

The  subject  of  his  love  is  resumed,  after  the  lapse  of  a  month, 
with  the  same  vividness  and  intensity  which  render  us  loth  to 
abridge  the  letters  relating  to  it  They  form,  in  fact,  the  very 
keystone  of  the  character,  and  contain  many  striking  passages 
unconnected  with  his  passion.  But  we  can  only  find  room  for 
two  or  three  more : — 

'  Presburg,  October  18, 1830. 

*  The  best  instructed  among  the  ordinary  people  around  me  think 
and  affirm  (for  my  connexion  with  her  is  the  subject  of  endless  talk 
in  the  society  here,  where  I  am  in  great  favour)  that  I  have  con- 
quered her  only  by  what  is  called  ray  eloquence.  This  of  itself  would 
be  singular  enough ;  but  still  it  is  very  far  from  being  the  truth.  I 
have  gained  her  singly  and  exclusively  by  the  magical  power  of  r*y 
love.  When  she  first  knew  me,  she  neither  knew  nor  even  conceived 
that  there  existed  anywhere  such  a  love*  and  a  hundred  times  over 
she  has  confessed  to  me  that  I  had  unfolded  to  her  a  new  world  bj 
the  manner  in  which  I  behaved  to  her  from  the  very  first  moment, 
and  still  further  by  the  revelation  of  a  love  the  possibility  of  which 
she  had  never  dreamt  of,  and  which  is,  I  must  own,  neither  frequent 
nor  common.  Here  alone  lies  the  whole  key  of  the  phenomenon. 
You  will  understand,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  I  never  was  silly 
enough  to  expect  from  her  a  return  of  passion,  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  word.  I  never  imagined  that  she  could  "  fall  in  love  "  with  me, 
for  even  in  the  full  fervour  of  passion  my  reason  does  not  abandon 
me.  It  was  enough  for  me  to  inspire  her  with  a  sentiment  floating 
between  friendship,  gratitude,  and  love :  and  I  did  in  fact  succeed — 
for  men  succeed  in  everything  which  they  struggle  for  with  complete 
energy  and  genuine  perseverance — in  so  planting  and  confirming  this 
feeling  in  her  mind,  that  it  by  degrees  filled  her  whole  soul,  and  at 
this  moment,  unless  all  the  evidences  deceive  me,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
planted or  overcome  by  any  other  feeling  whatever. 

*  Now  imagine  what  it  is,  at  my  time  of  life  and  with  my  few  re- 
maining pretensions,  to  see  a  passion  like  mine  thus  rewarded? 
Imagine  la  satisfaction  de  V amour  propre,  from  which  no  human 
being  can  disengage  himself,  and  least  of  all  one  who  takes  as  much 
pleasure  in  flattery  as  you  and  I  do  ;  imagine  the  blessedness  of  daily, 
undisturbed  intercourse  with  a  person  in  whom  everything  ravishes 
me, — who  does  not  require,  in  order  to  produce  this  effect,  "to rise 
like  a  complete  Venus  out  of  the  sea,"  as  you  express  it  in  a  divine 
phrase  of  your  letter,  which  I  thoroughly  comprehend — in  whose  eyes, 
in  whose  hands  (do  you  only  look  at  them !),  in  whose  single  and 
separate  charms,  my  mind  can  absorb  itself  for  hours  together — whose 
voice  tells  upon  me  like  magic — and  with  whom  I  carry  on  endless 
conversations  which  would  often  astound  you,  as  I  should  do  with 
the  most  docile  school-girl :  for  I  educate  her  with  paternal  care,  and 
she  is  at  once  my  beloved  mistress  and  my  faithful  child.     Imagine 
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this  rich  stock  of  enjoyments,  and  in  addition  to  it  all,  so  much  more 
which  no  tongue  can  tell,  and  it  will  be  easy  for  you  with  a  heart  as 
comprehensive  as  yours  to  understand  completely  that  which  to  others 
may  still  appear  foolishness.     .    .     . 

'  I  set  a  proper  value  upon  your  diplomatic  talent,  but  I  must  at 
the  same  time  acquaint  you,  that  in  this  case  it  was  hardly  required. 
The  nature  of  my  connexion  with  Fanny  is  so  little  a  secret  at  Vienna 
that  it  is  talked  of  every  day ;  and  what  contributes  not  a  little  to  my 
comfort  is,  that  those  persons  for  whose  opinion  I  care  the  most — 
amongst  others  Prince  Metternich — never  treat  the  matter  with  any 
other  feeling  than  that  of  kindness  and  delicacy.  There  will  be  no 
war  therefore  on  this  account' 

Mixed  up  with  passionate  professions  and  glowing  pictures  of 
happiness,  we  find  a  carious  piece  of  self-criticism,  or  rather 
self-laudation: — 

'  Really  I  am  not  blinded  by  vanity  upon  this  occasion.  I  have 
entirely  forgotten  that  I  ever  was  an  author ;  and  for  the  last  twenty 
years  I  have  not  looked  at  a  line  of  my  printed  works,  the  "  Protocols 
of  Congress "  excepted.  A  little  while  ago,  a  man,  who  reads  very 
well,  read  to  me  aloud  the  preface  of  a  certain  book,  on  the  "  Political 
Balance;"  and  I  was  altogether  astonished  that  I  could  ever  have 
written  so  well.  Pray  read  this  preface  once  over,  only  for  a  joke, 
and  then  tell  me  yourself  whether  that  was  not  something  like  a 
style.  Schlegel  has  written  but  few  pages  which  in  point  of  style 
will  bear  comparison  with  it.' 

This  again  recalls  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  who,  as  Scott 
relates,  *  evinced  an  unaffected  indifference  for  the  fate  of  his 
c  writings,  providing  the  end  of  their  publication  was  answered,' 
and  was  once  overheard  muttering,  after  glancing  over  the 
*  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  'Good  God!  what  a  genius  I  had  when  I  wrote 
'  that  book.'  Gentz  declined  writing  political  memoirs,  or  con- 
temporary history,  from  respect  to  the  memory  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  acted ;  and  Swift  gave  up  his  History  of  England, 
exclaiming,  '  I  have  found  them  all  such  a  pack  of  rascals,  I 
'  would  have  no  more  to  say  to  them.' 

As  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  keep  on  repeating  that 
obviously  wrong  things  are  wrong,  we  have  refrained  from  ap- 
plying the  befitting  censure  to  the  many  reprehensible  episodes 
of  this  remarkable  man's  career ;  amongst  which  the  absorbing 
passion  of  a  sexagenarian  for  a  girl  of  nineteen  must  un- 
doubtedly be  ranked.  Besides,  we  rather  incline  to  Goethe's 
theory,  that  the  business  of  narrators  is  with  events,  and  that, 
if  they  torn  aside  to  point  the  moral,  they  may  weaken  it  by 
exciting  a  rebellious  and  defying  spirit  in  those  whom  they 
assume  to  lead.  In  this  particular  case,  the  blame  and  ridicule 
of  the  incongruity  were  met  half  way  by  the  avowal ;  and  some 
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palliation  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  Viennese  manners,  the 
toleration  of  friends,  and  the  fascinating  qualities  of  the  object 
It  has  been  confidently  asserted  that  the  death  of  Goethe,  22nd 
of  March,  1832,  made  a  deep  impression  on  Gentz  —  'proximus 
'  ardet  Ucalegon ' — but  an  '  Indian  summer '  is  fearfully  exhaus- 
tive of  the  sap  of  life ;  despondency  is  not  unfrequently  the  sign 
or  forerunner  of  decay ;  and  if  depressing  occurrences  shortened 
his  life,  they  were  those  which  occurred  in  1830  and  1831. 
He  died  on  the  9th  of  June,  1832.  'Nous  l'avons  vu  mourir 
*  doucement,  et  au  son  d'une  voix  qui  lui  faisait  oublier  celle  du 
(  temps.'*  Like  Johnson,  he  dreaded  death ;  like  Johnson,  he 
met  it  calmly,  and  found  unexpected  consolation  in  faith : — 

'  It  is  dreadful  to  meet  old  age  and  death.  No  one  understood  so 
well  how  to  fortify  me  against  them  as  you.  I  mean,  to  fortify  me 
humanly ;  for  I  am  farther  advanced  in  religion  than  you.  I  fancy 
you  have  remained  very  heathenish ;  which,  amongst  other  things, 
clearly  comes  of  your  blind  love  for  that  heathen  of  heathens, 
Goethe :  I,  on  the  contrary,  during  the  last  ten  years,  have  become 
thoroughly  Christian,  and  hold  Christianity  to  be  the  genuine  centre 
of  the  world.  For  all  that  is  still  youthful  in  me,  I  have  to  thank 
this  beneficial  revolution.' 

This  was  written  to  Bahel  in  1811,  and  he  never  fell  back 
into  unbelief  or  indifference.  One  evening,  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  after  dining  at  the  Weinberg  with  Baron 
JProskesch  and  two  other  friends,  he  accompanied  them  to 
Vienna  in  a  carriage ;  and  so  fascinating  was  his  conversation, 
that  on  arriving  at  the  place  where  they  were  to  separate,  they 
stopped  the  carriage  between  three  and  four  hours  to  listen  to 
him.  The  subject  was  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  he 
eloquently  upheld  against  all  the  sceptical  arguments  that  could 
be  suggested  or  recalled.  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  story  of 
Windham  passing  half  the  night  in  the  streets  in  conversation 
with  Burke. 

He  died  in  debt ;  and  the  sole  tribute  to  his  memory,  in  the 
way  of  monument,  is  a  simple  tablet  placed  over  his  grave  by 
Fanny  Elsler.  A  fitting  motto  for  it  might  have  been  taken 
from  Goethe's  *  Helena' — 'Viel geschmaht  und  viel  bewundert' 
(much  abused  and  much  admired).  He  had  fairly  earned  both 
the  abuse  and  the  admiration ;  and  a  dispute  whether  the  good 
or  the  bad  preponderated,  would  be  the  familiar  contest  about 
the  colour  of  the  bi-coloured  shield. 

That  so  little  was  done  for  him  by  his  most  influential  friend, 
sounds  very  like  a  confirmation  of  Swift's  maxim,  that  great 

+  Chateaubriand,  '  Congres  de  Vlrone.' 
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men  seldom   do  anything  for  those  with  whom  they  live  in 
intimacy0;  but  his  refusal  of  the  Emperor's  offer  of  a  pro* 
motion,  which  was  to  have  included  pecuniary  advantages, 
suggests  a  valid  excuse  for  Metternich,  although  the  refusal 
itself  is  unaccountable.    If  Gentz  expected  to  disarm  envy  by  a 
show  of  humility  or  disinterestedness,  his  ordinary  discernment 
of  the  springs  of  human  action  was  at  fault;  for  people  far 
more  readily  forgive  honours  and  titles  than  social  superiority 
or  influence  without  rank  or  wealth ;  and  Gentz's  position  in  the 
great  and  gay  world,  with  nothing  but  his  personal  qualities  to 
show  for  it,  was  precisely  that  which  most  stimulated  the  malice, 
by  wounding  the  self-love,  of  his  calumniators.    The  mercenary 
nature  of  his  relations  with  other  countries  was  of  course  their 
most  formidable  weapon ;  which  was  blunted  or  parried  by  the 
positive  and  (we  believe)  well-founded  assertion  that  Metternich 
was  privy  to  all  his*  transactions  with  foreign  ministers,  and  that 
foreign  ministers  were  privy   to  his  unreserved  communica- 
tions with  Metternich.     Extreme  delicacy  in  money  matters 
is  of  modern  growth  amongst  public  men  in   England,   and 
thirty  years  since  had  pot  taken  root  in  the  despotic  Courts  of 
Europe.     We  question  whether  it  exists  even  now  amongst  the 
official  writers  of  France.     All  servants  of  the  British  Crown 
are  peremptorily  forbidden  to  accept  gratifications  in  any  shape 
from  foreign  potentates.     And  we  are  confident  that  the  same 
spirit  of  independence  pervades  the  British  press.     Naturally, 
therefore,  we  hear  with  surprise  of  the  Austrian  Government  per- 
mitting a  public  servant  of  Gentz's  eminence  to  draw  on  foreign 
Powers  for  his  chief  means  of  subsistence ;  and  the  notoriety  of 
his  so  doing  flings  the  main  responsibility  upon  them.     There 
was  no  secrecy,  or  pretence  of  secrecy,  in  the  matter;  our  sole 
knowledge  of  his  subsidies  is  derived  from  his  abridged  and 
corrected  diaries ;  and  one  undeniable  fact  in  his  favour  is  that 
the  whole  of  his  surviving  friends  dwell  most  emphatically  on 
his  integrity  and  truthfulness. 

From  the  female  point  of  view,  faults  and  weaknesses  became 
merits  and  fascinations.  In  a  letter  after  his  death  to  Ranke, 
Rahel,  after  deploring  the  impossibility  of  conveying  her  precise 
impressions  by  words,  proceeds :  — 

*  Therefore  you  cannot  know  that  1  then,  and  for  that  very  reason, 


*  4  They  call  me  nothing  but  Jonathan,  and  I  said  I  believed  they 
would  leave  me  Jonathan  as  they  found  me,  and  that  I  never  knew  a 
ministry  do  anything  for  those  whom  they  make  companions  of  their 
pleasures,  and  I  believe  you  will  find  it  so ;  but  I  care  not.'  {Journal 
to  Stella,  Feb.  7,  1711.) 
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loved  my  lost  friend  when  be  said  or  did  something  downright 
childish.  I  loved  htm  for  saying  he  was  so  happy  to  be  the  first  man 
in  Prague,— r  that  all  the  highest  functionaries,  great  lords,  and  great 
ladies,  were  obliged  to  send  or  come  to  him,  &c— with  a  laugh  of 
transport,  and  looking  full  into  my  eyes.  Wise  enough  to  be  silent 
about  this,  is  every  trained  distorted  animal;  but  who  has  the  self- 
betraying  soul,  the  childlike  simplicity  of  heart,  to  speak  it  out  ? 
There  are  many  whom  we  are  obliged  to  praise  piece  by  piece,  and 
they  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  heart  by  love :  there  are  others, 
a  few,  who  may  be  much  blamed,  but  they  ever  open  the  heart,  and 
stir  it  to  love.  This  is  what  Gentz  did  for  me ;  and  lor  me  he  will 
never  die.' 

Although  this  theory  of  amiability  is  confirmed  by  Roche- 
foucauld, who  maintains  that  we  love  people  rather  for  their 
faults  than  their  virtues,  such  evidence  to  character  would  weigh 
more  with  a  German  than  with  an  English  tribunal.  Yet  it  is 
by  German  modes  of  thought  and  conduct  that  German  men  and 
women  must  principally  be  judged.  The  moral  atmosphere  in 
which  they  lived,  with  their  temptations  and  opportunities,  must 
be  kept  constantly  in  view  when  they  are  arraigned  at  the  bar 
of  public  opinion  by  posterity ;  and  a  purely  English  standard 
of  right  and  wrong  might  obviously  lead  to  unjust  or  unchari- 
table conclusions  when  applied  to  a  Rahel  or  a  Gentz. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Papers  relating  to  the  present  Condition  and  Pros- 
pects of  the  Goldfields  in  Victoria.  Presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  April,  1862. 

2.  Papers  relating  to  the  Discovery  of  Gold  in  British  Columbia. 
Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  April,  1862. 

3.  Geological  Observations  in  South  Australia.     By  the  Rer. 
Julian  E.  Woods.    8vo.    1862. 

CXf  all  minerals,  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  man  could 
most  readily  have  dispensed  with  gold.  Its  comparative 
scarcity  has  rendered  almost  useless  the  intrinsic  qualities 
which  it  possesses:  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  it  is 
the  best  standard  of  value  and  instrument  of  exchange. 
Yet  no  other  substance,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth*  or  under- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth,  has  exercised  so  powerful  an 
influence  over  the  movements  of  the  human  race.  We  find 
it  suddenly  peopling  continents  —  raising  nations  above  sur- 
rounding nations  —  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  laying 
the  foundations  of  sciences.  The  first  principles  of  chemistry, 
of   mineralogy,   of  metallurgy,  disclosed   themselves   in   the 
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researches  of  the  alchemist.  Gold-dust  led  more  Spaniards 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Columbus,  of  Cortez,  of  Pizarro, 
than  the  spirit  of  adventure,  or  the  religious  zeal  which 
Bought  to  ennoble  it  Nor  are  there  less  conspicuous  exam- 
ples of  its  influence  on  the  rise  of  nations.  We  may  trace 
it  through  the  commercial  greatness  of  the  Phoenicians — 
certainly  as  old  as  the  days  of  Abraham  —  when  all  was 
gold  from  the  earrings  of  the  Midianites,  their  carriers  of  the 
Desert,  to  the  chains  that  were  about  their  camels'  necks; 
through  the  fleets  of  Hiram,  laden  with  the  gold  of  Ophir ; 
through  the  glory  of  Solomon;  through  Carthage  and  her 
hundred  cities  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  — 
through  ancient  refinement  and  barbaric  splendour,  through 
Jew  and  Gentile,  through  settlement  by  land  and  sea;  till 
Spain  heraelf,  who,  doubtless,  had  supplied  much,  if  not  most, 
of  the  golden  material,  came,  in  revolving  years,  to  take  her 
place  at  the  head  of  nations  under  Charles  V.  Wherever,  in 
the  world's  history,  a  great  goldmine  has  come  to  light,  there 
a  burst  of  sunshine  falls  across  the  dark  and  troubled  stream. 
But  it  is  for  our  own  time  these  yellow  grains  have  reserved 
the  chiefest  exercise  of  their  latent  power,  —  if,  indeed,  they 
are  not  exhausting  themselves  in  some  grand  and  final  effort. 
Hugely  as  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are  exceeded  by 
die  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  so  are  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
exceeded  by  those  of  the  Pacific.  Already,  along  the  vast  and 
hitherto  almost  silent  shores  of  that  great  Ocean  —  from 
California  to  Australia,  from  New  Zealand  to  British  Columbia 
— empires  are  springing  up,  and  cities  grow  as  it  were  in  a 
day.  History,  and  now  history  alone,  records  the  ancient 
dominion  of  Mediterranean  empire.  Its  great  lights  have 
long  gone  out ;  cities  built  on  hills  are  no  longer  visible ;  har- 
bours, where  rode  the  fleets  of  long  dynasties,  are  mere  salt 
marshes.  A  chance  discovery  within  our  own  day  —  a  few 
yellow  grains  found  in  a  mill-stream — has  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  new  and  immensely  greater  world;  whose  progress,  if 
we  are  to  form  any  judgment  from  the  experience  of  some 
dozen  years,  promises  to  exceed  in  rapidity  all  that  has  gone  be- 
fore it.  The  gigantic  growth  of  the  United  States  of  America 
bad  no  parallel  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  but  the  state  of 
California  has  grown  as  much  in  one  year  as  many  of  the 
Atlantic  states  in  a  century.  Travellers  to  our  Antipodes  have 
all  been  taken  by  surprise  at  the  wonderful  rapidity  with  which 
English  towns,  English  society,  and  English  institutions  had 
taken  root  on  Australian  soil ;  but  Melbourne  has  grown  more 
populous,  more  wealthy,  and  of  greater  political  importance  in 
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ten  years  than  Sydney  in  fifty.  What  were  absolute  solitudes 
are  being  peopled  by  the  most  enormous  consumers  which 
commerce  has  ever  had  to  supply.  From  these  same  solitudes 
flow  so  unexpectedly  the  golden  streams  which  feed  countless 
tranches  of  European  industry,  already  bending  beneath  their 
own  weight. 

Seeing,  then,  that  such  golden  streams  —  whether  they  come 
from  the  once  gold-bearing  hills  of  Spain,  or  bubble  up  through 
the  sands  of  India,  whether  sought  by  way  of  the  Desert,  or 
by  ships  of  Tarshish,  by  goldseekers  of  the  sixteenth,  or  by 
goldseekers  of  the  nineteenth  century  —  are  capable  of  being 
directed  into  channels,  and,  indeed,  seem  naturally  inclined  to 
run  in  channels  fertilising  lands  the  most  distant  from  their 
sources,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  if  we  follow  them  up  to 
these  new  sources  on  the  slopes  of  the  great  Sierra  Nevada  and 
amid  the  ranges  of  Australia,  and  examine  into  the  operations 
of  the  men  who  set  their  golden  tides  a-flowing.  Such  an 
examination  is,  at  least,  not  unsuited  to  the  time.  Invigorating 
as  have  hitherto  been  these  streams,  we  cannot  too  carefully 
watch  the  rising  of  the  waters.  The  series  of  gold  discoveries 
which  commenced  with  1847  has  within  these  last  two  years 
assumed  gigantic  proportions.  Already  no  less  than  five  British 
colonies  are  found  to  possess  extensive  and  rich  gold  deposits. 
The  Californian  goldminer  has  tapped  reservoirs  which  are  now 
found  to  spread  downwards  through  Mexico,  upwards  through 
the  great  Oregon  and  Washington  territories.  The  British 
Columbian  goldminer,  great  as  are  the  attractions  of  British 
Columbia,  has  already  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  is 
following  the  banks  of  the  rivers  which  expand  into  the  lake 
system  of  Canada.  Nay,  he  is  already  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  which  branch,  on  one  side,  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the 
other  to  the  Russian  settlements  around  Bhering  Strait  The 
backwoodsman  advancing  from  the  east  is  met  by  legions  of 
goldminers  coming  from  the  west  The  vast  forests  which 
seemed  to  await  his  more  slow  axe  are  felled  for  the  hut  and 
camp-fire  of  the  goldminer.  The  trapper,  already  driven  from 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  is  again  retiring  to  more  quiet  regions. 
The  wonderful  changes  of  the  North  role  are  repeated  at  the 
South.  As  the  American  goldminer  is  advancing  on  eternal 
snows,  so  already  the  Australasian  goldminer  is  exploring  the 
bounds  of  the  great  Antarctic  Ocean.  Armies  of  goldminers 
are  pouring  into  New  Zealand.  The  goldfields  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  are  spreading  downwards  into  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  upwards  towards  the  new  colony  of  Queensland. 
Explorers  are  discovering  auriferous  quartz-reefs  in  the  heart 
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of  Australia.  How  all  this  will  affect  our  Atlantic  world  is  a 
question  which  concerns  us  most  deeply.  Will  the  stream 
drown  the  miller  ?  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  the 
public  faith  of  Europe,  and  of  a  rapidly  increasing  portion  of 
the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  is  built  upon  the  assumed  limit- 
ation in  the  supply  of  gold.  Hitherto,  an  immense  increase  in 
the  supply  has  been  productive  of  unmixed  advantage.  Millions 
of  human  beings,  for  whom  there  were  but  the  workhouse  and 
a  pauper's  grave,  have  escaped  to  happy  homes  in  'distant  and 
previously  unexplored  solitudes.  Distant  and  previously  unex- 
plored solitudes  have  assumed,  as  it  were  by  the  wand  of  en- 
chantment, all  the  improvements  of  an  age  unexampled  in  its 
progress.  The  superfluous  emigrant  has  gone  to  be  a  .wealthy 
customer,  the  relieved  operative  remains  at  home  to  be  a 
busy  supplier.  Local  and  temporary  circumstances  may  have 
marred  the  result,  but  to  such  a  result  the  golden  discoveries  of 
the  present  half  century  have  persistently  tended,  and  with  a 
success  the  more  wonderful  as  we  more  closely  examine  it. 
The  rising  of  the  waters  has  but  made  the  miller's  wheel  go 
round  more  merrily.  Yet  it  may  be  well  to  take  frequent 
note  of  the  change.  We  have  built  the  mill  where  by  pos- 
sibility it  may  be  flooded.  The  rapid  accumulation  of  these 
discoveries  has,  indeed,  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  a  wide  one. 
Already  it  extends  its  influence  over  questions  hitherto  appa- 
rently unconnected.  While  boundless  fields  for  employment 
have  been  opened  for  those  possessed  of  no  incomes  at  all,  how 
is  a  danger  to  be  met  so  nearly  threatening  those  who  are 
wholly  dependent  on  fixed  incomes  ?  While  the  overcrowded 
centres  of  population  are  being  relieved,  are  we  not  also  losing 
much  of  the  essential  bone  and  muscle  of  the  country  ?  While 
the  growth  of  these  infant  empires  exceeds  all  that  has  gone 
before,  are  they  not  endangering  a  metallic  currency  on  which 
their  very  existence  now  hangs  r  If —  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  tread  so  tangled  a  maze  —  we  can  succeed,  wholly  con- 
fining ourselves  to  this  new  Pacific  world,  in  tracing  out  the 
gold-bearing  tract  of  which  California  and  Australia  are  such 
widely  distant  fragments ;  and  if,  from  an  examination  of  the 
results  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years9  goldmining,  we  can  gain 
some  inkling  into  the  future  of  these  vast  regions,  perhaps  we 
shall  not  offer  an  unimportant  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
the  whole  subject 

With  such  a  purpose,  we  need  not  here  enter  into  the  early 
history  of  our  modern  goldmines,  or  the  early  operations  of  the 
modern  goldminer.  Indeed,  the  early  gold  discoveries  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia  were  so  fully  described  at  the  time,  and 
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these  discoveries  are  yet  so  recent,  that  it  would  be  needless  to 
recount  them.  What  took  place  in  California  and  Australia  in 
the  years  immediately  following  1847  and  1851  is  now  taking 
place  —  with  some  better  preparations,  a  little  less  novelty,  and 

Sirhape,  more  fit  goldseekers  —  in  New  Zealand,  Nova  Scotia, 
ritifih  Columbia,  and  probably,  ere  the  year  closes,  will  be 
taking  place  in  some  new  region.  Now,  as  then,  crowds  are 
pouring  into  wildernesses;  producers,  shippers,  and  whole 
armies  of  distributors  are  following  them  with  the  necessaries 
and  even  comforts  of  life.  The  forest  is  giving  way  to  gold- 
miners'  tents,  the  tents  to  substantially  built  towns.  The«same 
changes  are  yet  taking  place  even  within  the  gold  regions  of 
California  and  Australia  themselves.  Fresh  gold  deposits  are 
being  yearly  discovered  therein.  An  auriferous  '  lead '  is  traced 
out  into  a  hitherto  unexplored  tract  of  country.  Or  a  miner, 
travelling  from  one  goldfield  to  another,  is  struck  by  the  auri- 
ferous appearance  of  some  intermediate  district,  and  opens  a 
new  goldfield.  Again  the  woods  give  way  to  tents,  tents  to 
towns ;  absolute  solitude  yields  to  the  hum  of  steam  and  the  din 
of  quartz-stampers.  The  Sacramento  valley  of  1848,  the  Turon 
of  1851,  are  yearly  being  repeated.  But  that  the  goldseekers  of 
1848  and  1851  have  almost  wholly  given  place  to  more  prac- 
tised goldminers — to  men  who  had  qualified  themselves  for  a 
pursuit  not  entirely  new  to  them  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall  *, 
among  our  northern  coalpits,  or  deep  in  the  mineral  lodes  of 
the  Hartz  and  the  Erz-Gebirge, — the  scenes  are  nearly  the 
same  over  again.  Leaving  these,  then,  to  their  future  develop- 
ment, we  shall  ask  the  reader  to  accompany  us  to  some  of  the 
earlier  goldfields,  opened  at  the  commencement  of  this  golden 
era,  and  to  examine  into  their  present  condition  and  the  prospects 
of  the  new  communities  which  they  have  brought  about  them. 

The  Parliamentary  Papers  which  we  have  placed  first  at  the 
head  of  this  article  contain  the  results  of  a  visit  of  inspection 


♦  In  1846,  Sir  R.  Murchison,  who  two  years  earlier  had  compared 
the  eastern  ridge  of  Australia  with  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  first 
suggested  in  print  the  auriferous  character  of  the  former,  advised  the 
Cornish  tin  miners  who  were  then  out  of  employment  to  emigrate 
and  dig  for  gold  in  Australia,  and  wash  it  as  they  did  their 
tin  ore  (see  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  of  Cornwall,  1846).  In  1848  some 
results  were  in  his  possession,  and  thereon  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Earl  Grey,  then  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  indicating  that  the  all- 
important  question  of  the  gold  of  Australia,  and  the  laws  relating 
thereto,  should  be  well  considered  by  the  Government  (see  Parlia- 
mentary Papers,  third  series) ;  yet  three  years  elapsed  before  the 
year  1851.  when  Mr.  Hargreaves  opened  the  diggings. 
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which  the  Governor  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  has  lately  paid  to 
its  goldfields.     At  a  time  when  the  whole  colony  has  been  ren- 
dered uneasy  by  the  conflicting  opinions  of  geologists  as  to  the 
durability  of  gold  deposits  and  the  auriferous  character  of 
quartz-reefs  as  they  are  followed  from  the  surface,  he   has 
descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  '  leads/  examined  the 
quartz-dykes  at  the  various  levels  hitherto  reached,  and  traced 
the  rapid,  and  indeed  wonderful,  progress  of  the  large  gold- 
fields'  towns  which  have  replaced  the  tent  and  hut  of  the  early 
goldminer.     The  colony  of  Victoria,  too,  has  had  the  aid  of  able 
geologists  who  have  now  for  some  years  watched  the  changing 
phases  of  its  goldmining.     Mr.  Selwyn's  maps  of  the  auriferous 
districts,  and    Professor  M' Coy's   researches   into    the   same 
subject,  do  honour  to  the  scientific  attainments  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Melbourne.     Nor  must  we  omit  the  great  activity 
of  its  government  departments  in  collecting  and  publishing 
goldmining  statistics,  aided  by  a  rapidly  increasing  newspaper 
press.     Such  assistance  induces  us  to  select  the  goldfields  of 
Victoria  as  furnishing  a  fair  illustration  of  the  general  growth 
and  tendency  of  the  golden  discoveries  of  these  last  dozen  years. 
The  goldfields  of  California  might,  indeed,   at  first  sight 
appear,  from  their  somewhat  prior  discovery,  entitled  to  the 
central  position  in  our  sketch.     But,  besides  that,  in  the  case 
of  California,   we  have  not  access  to  any  complete  system 
of   goldmining  statistics  —  nor,  indeed,   do  we   believe  that 
it  exists  —  the  Californian  goldfields,  though  first  discovered, 
have  not  yet  reached  that  more  permanent  condition  which 
now  distinguishes  the  earlier  goldfields  of  Australia.     The  com- 
parative abundance  of  water  has  led  the  Californian  goldminer 
to  rely  chiefly  on  the  hosepipe.     The  enormous  slopes  which 
descend  from  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  always  enable  him  to  place  his  '  water- 
head  '  over  his  '  claim.'     The  mere  action  of  the  water  playing 
on  the  soil,  has  washed  away  whole  hills  of  detritus  overlying 
the  auriferous  stratum,  and  has  afterwards  separated  the  gold 
from  the  '  wash-dirt.'     Hence  the  hosepipe  has  served  him  for 
pick  and  shovel,  bucket  and  windlass.     While  the  Australian 
goldminer  has  been  busy  in  bringing  to  efficiency  an  enor- 
mous amount  of   steam  machinery  for  boring  into  the  solid 
rock,    the    Californian    goldminer    has    hastened    from    one 
goldfield  to  another,  and  confined  himself  chiefly  to  the  richer 
deposits  of  the  surface.      In  Victoria,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
British  colony,  under  the  constitution,  laws,  and  regulations 
common   to   the  various  British   colonies  in  which  extensive 
goldfields  are  now  known  to  exist     As  might  naturally  be 
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expected,  our  wide-spread  dependencies  have  brought  the  chief 
goldfields  of  the  globe  under  the  British  Crown.  What 
the  Victorian  goldmines  and  goldminers  have  now  become, 
after  the  space  of  ten  years,  may  guide  us  in  speculating 
on  the  future  of  our  other  various  gold-producing  dependencies. 
What  we  write  of  Victoria  may,  too,  with  little  variation,  be 
written  of  its  sister  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  New  Zealand 
commences  its  golden  career  under  identical  circumstances. 
British  Columbia,  it  is  true,  does  not  at  present  draw  its  chief 
population  from  the  home  country.  This,  however,  may  be  but 
temporary,  while  in  all  other  respects  —  in  soil,  climate,  form 
of  government  —  it  closely  resembles  the  southern  portions  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Before,  however,  confining  our- 
selves to  the  table-lands  and  slopes  of  the  dividing  range  of 
Victoria,  forming  the  auriferous  region  of  that  colony,  it  may 
not  be  an  uninteresting  digression. if  we  take  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  geographical  position  of  the  whole  series  of  gold  operations 
which  followed  the  Californian  discoveries  of  1847. 

In  September,  1847,  gold  was  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sacramento.  It  was  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  gold 
discoveries,  occurring  in  the  following  order: — 1.  The  State  of 
California;  2.  The  Colony  of  New  South  Wales;  3.  The  Colony 
of  Victoria ;  4.  The  Colony  of  British  Columbia ;  5.  The  Colony 
of  Nova  Scotia;  6.  The  South  Island  of  New  Zealand.  By  more 
minute  examination,  at  various  succeeding  periods,  gold  has  been 
traced  out  into  various  neighbouring  colonies  and  districts  from 
each  of  these  great  areas,  but  we  take  these  six  to  be  the  chief 
central  gold-bearing  tracts  as  yet  opened.  Three  of  these  auri- 
ferous regions,  it  will  be  seen,  are  situated  in  North  Ame- 
rica ;  three  in  that  assemblage  of  island  and  continent  known  as 
Australasia.  The  goldfields  of  Nova  Scotia  are  as  yet  soxlittle 
developed  that  we  shall  not  endeavour  to  trace  their  connexion 
with  any  other  auriferous  region  or  parent  range :  New  Zealand 
we  shall  reserve.  There  can  be  little  danger  in  reducing  our 
four  remaining  auriferous  regions  to  two.  The  goldfields  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  extend,  without  any  interrup- 
tion whatever,  along  the  slopes  of  the  great  mountain  range  which 
separates  the  eastern  seaboard  of  Australia  from  the  interior  of 
that  island  or  continent.  The  goldfields  of  California  and 
British  Columbia  are,  it  is  true,  separated  by  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory, but,  for  some  years  past,  the  goldminers  of  California  have 
been  extending  their  searches  with  success  into  Oregon,  and 
some  of  the  richest  deposits  in  British  Columbia  have  been 
found  on  the  tributaries  of  the  great  stream  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  territory.     We  may,  therefore,  regard  the  goldfields 
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of  California  and  British  Columbia  as  occurring  without  in- 
terruption along  the  western  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
its  great  spurs  and  subordinate  ranges  —  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the 
Bald  Mountains,  the  Peak  Mountains,  and  a  system  of  parallel 
subordinate  ranges  entering  within  the  Arctic  Circle  and  as  yet 
unexplored.  We  have  thus  two  great  gold-bearing  regions  ex- 
tending along  two  widely  distant  elevations,  and  probably  owing 
their  auriferous  character  to  some  influence  connected  with  their 
upheaval. 

Let  us  consider  these  two  gold-bearing  systems  a  little  more 
minutely*  One  of  them,  whether  passing  under  the  name 
of  the  Chippewayan  Range,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Mexican 
Alps  of  North  America,  or  the  Andes  of  South  America,  we 
may  take  to  form  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  Pacific,  almost 
from  Pole  to  Pole  —  from  Bhering  Strait  in  the  north  to  Cape 
Horn  in  the  south.  Emerging  from  the  depths  of  the  Southern 
Ocean  on  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  wholly  composing  that  island, 
the  culminating  ridge  of  this  stupendous  chain  stretches  to 
within  the  Arctic  Circle  —  now  almost  buried  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  merely  leaving  a  string  of  islands 
off  the  coast  to  mark  the  inroads  of  the  ocean  over  its  former 
valleys  and  round  its  high  peaks ;  next  opposing  a  bluff  main- 
land barrier  to  its  waters,  and  now  retiring  many  miles  inland. 
Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  vast  elevation,  from  Chili 
in  the  south  to  the  British  possessions  in  the  north,  its  slopes, 
spurs,  and  subordinate  ranges  are  now  yielding  gold.  From  Chili 
we  mount  through  Bolivia,  Peru,  Equador,  New  Granada,  all  still 
continuing  to  yield  the  precious  metal  after  some  three  centuries 
of  goldmining.  Thence,  after  we  pass  the  Isthmus,  we  find  the 
goldminer  at  work  through  Mexico,  California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, till  at  length  we  come  to  our  own  possessions,  stretch- 
ing to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

That  the  whole  of  this  great  ridge,  from  south  to  north, 
bad  once  a  sea  slope,  as  broad  as  that  now  leading  up  from 
Vancouver  Island  to  the  heights  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
admits  of  little  doubt.  We  may  trace  its  fragments  among  the 
igneous  and  crystalline  rocks  of  Cape  Horn,  granite  being  the  axis 
of  the  elevation  throughout  its  whole  extent.  We  may  trace  it 
through  the  string  of  granite  islets  lying  off  the  whole  coast  of 
Patagonia;  and  again  in  the  string  of  islands  extending  from 
Vancouver  Island  to  the  Sea  of  Kamschatka  and  the  head  waters 
of  the  Pacific— as  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  Pitt  Island,  Bank 
Island,  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  George  III.  Island,  and  a  host  of 
rocky  islets,  in  all  of  which  gold  has  been  found.  On  the  coast 
of  California,  too,  'the  Beach  Diggings'  are  a  well-known 
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feature.  At  certain  tides  a  bluish  sand,  not  unlike  the  pipeclay 
of  Ballarat,  is  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  and  is  found  to  contain 
gold  in  considerable  quantities*  These  and  other  testimonies 
may  warrant  the  supposition  that  at  one  period  the  whole  Pacific 
seaboard  of  North  and  South  America  possessed  a  broad  auri- 
ferous slope  descending  from  the  culminating  ridge  of  this 
mountain  chain,  running  almost  from  Pole  to  Pole.  We 
draw  attention  to  these  characteristics  of  this  great  auri- 
ferous system,  as  we  shall  find  them  repeated  in  a  widely  distant 
system,  with  which,  however,  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  esta- 
blish a  connexion. 

It  becomes,  we  think,  at  once  apparent  that  the  geologists 
who  sought  at  first  to  restrict  the  deposits  of  gold  td  a  narrow 
compass  were  mistaken ;  and  that  no  such  Goldfield  Restric- 
tion Bill,  as  they  spoke  of,  exists  in  nature.  This  ground  is 
obviously  untenable.  But  although  the  range  of  territory  in 
which  gold  has  been  discovered  is  thus  extensive,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  great  principle  laid  down  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  in  his  earlier  researches  and  repeated  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  e  Siluria,'  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  impugned ;  viz., 
that  the  rocks  which  are  the  most  auriferous  are  of  the  Silurian 
age,  and  that  a  certain  geological  zone  only  in  the  crust  of  the 
globe  is  auriferous  at  all.  Gold  has  never  been  found  in  any 
stratified  formations  composed  of  secondary  or  tertiary  deposits, 
but  only  in  crystalline  and  Paleozoic  rocks,  or  in  the  drift  from 
those  rocks,  which  is  a  tertiary  accumulation  of  Pliocene  age. 
Hence  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  land  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
never  contains  gold,  and  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  none 
will  be  found*  in  it  The  most  usual  original  position  of  the  metal 
is  in  quartz-ore  veinstones  that  traverse  altered  Silurian  slates 
(chiefly  Lower  Silurian),  frequently  near  their  junction  with 
eruptive  rocks.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  partially  diffused 
through  the  body  of  rocks  of  igneous  origin.  The  oldest  rocks 
— such  as  the  gneiss  of  Scandinavia  and  Scotland,  the  Lauren- 
tian  and  Huronian  of  the  American  continent,  the  Cambrian  of 
Britain — contain  no  gold.  If  these  propositions  are  correct, 
the  circumstance  which  really  determines  the  deposit  of  the 
much-sough t-for  metal  is  the  age  of  the  rocks  in  which  it  occurs; 
and,  curiously  enough,  the  '  age  of  gold'  belongs  to  one  of  the 
earliest  —  though  not  the  earliest  —  geological  period  of  the 
globe. 

Let  us  now  cross  the  Pacific  to  our  other  great  gold-bearing 
system. 

The  Coast  Range  of  Australia  runs  from  the  extreme 
northern  point  of  that  island,  or  continent,  to  its  extreme 
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southern  point ;  overlooking,  along  its  whole  extent,  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  attaining  to  its  greatest  elevation,  or  culminating 
ridge,  about  100  miles  from  the  sea-beach.  It,  however, 
neither  begins  nor  ends  in  Australia:  emerging  from  the 
Southern  Ocean  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  to  the  south  of  Aus- 
tralia, it  traverses  the  whole  of  that  island  from  south  to  north ; 
thence,  plunging  into  the  ocean,  it  maintains  its  course  across 
Bass  Strait,  and  lands  on  the  Australian  continent*  Tra- 
versing the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  it  at  length 
reaches  York  Peninsula,  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the 
continent.  Running  down  York  Peninsula  to  a  mere  point,  it 
again  plunges  into  the  waves,  and  struggles  across  Torres 
Strait,  dotting  it  with  a  string  of  islets  composed  of  the  same 
rock,  and  placed  so  closely  together  that  a  ship  can  sail  through 
but  few  of  them.  Again  landing,  on  New  Guinea,  it  rises  to 
more  than  its  former  Australian  grandeur,  and  continues  its 
course  along  the  Pacific  Ocean  through  the  whole  of  that  island, 
sending  off  on  its  northern  coast  a  branch  to  the  west,  whose 
course  we  may  afterwards  trace,  f  So  far,  it  is  certain  that 
this  great  claim  once  formed  a  western  boundary  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  running  parallel  with  the  Andes  up  to  the 
JEquator,  though  at  the  enormous  interval  of  nearly  half  the 
globe.     At  the  Equator,  however,  we  are  not  stopped.     All 

*  '  On  a  fine  day  that  course  may  be  traced  from  the  top  of  the 
headland,  beautifully  delineated  by  the  chain  of  the  islands  of  Bass 
Strait.  These  islands,  whether  high  and  crowned  with  peaks,  or  low 
and  crested  only  by  the  white  sparkling  foam  of  the  sea,  appear  in 
their  winding  and  lengthened  array  like  the  glittering  snow-capped 
domes  of  the  Andes,  when  seen  above  the  region  of  the  dense  clouds 
which  clothe  their  lower  regions.'  (Physical  Description  of  New 
Souih  Wales  and  Van  Diemeris  Land,  by  Count  Strzelecki.) 

f  For  the  little  we  know  of  New  Guinea  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  the  voyages  of  H.M.  S.  'Fly.'  Captain  Blackwood  traced  the 
continuation  of  this  great  chain  through  the  island,  and  fixed  the 
heights  of  two  of  its  peaks  at  10,040  and  13,705  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  interior,  however,  of  New  Guinea  is  wholly  unknown. 
Now  that  we  have  at  length  cleared  up  the  mystery  which  so  long 
hung  over  the  interior  of  Australia,  perhaps  we  may  hope  to  hear 
something  of  the  next  greatest  island  of  the  globe.     *  I  know  of  no 

•  part  of  die  world/  writes  Mr.  Jukes,  the  naturalist  of  the  expedition, 
in  his  'Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S. "  Fly," '  «  the 
'  exploration  of  which  is  so  flattering  to  the  imagination,  so  likely  to 

*  be  fruitful  in  interesting  results,  whether  to  the  naturalist,  the  ethno- 
1  legist,  or  the  geographer,  and  altogether  calculated  to  gratify  the 
'enlightened  curiosity  of  the  adventurous  explorer,  as  the  interior  of 
'New  Guinea.' 
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our  scientific  explorers  of  the  Australasian  group  agree  in 
regarding  that  vast  collection  of  island  and  mainland  as  the 
remains  of  an  ancient,  and,  for  the  most  part,  low  continent, 
separated  into  fragments,  not  by  any  sudden  convulsion  of 
nature,  but  by  the  slow  inroads  of  the  ocean  creeping  through 
its  valleys  and  lowlands,  unprotected  by  the  harder  stratified 
rocks.  All  its  islands,  even  including  its  countless  solitary 
rocks,  now  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  —  excepting  those  of  coral 
formation  (if,  indeed,  these  latter  are  not  superstructures  raised 
on  submarine  volcanic  peaks,  as  is  now  more  generally  supposed) 
—  still  preserve  an  appearance  similar  to  that  of  the  peaks  and 
ridges  of  the  Great  Range  remaining  unbroken  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Australia.  The  rocks  choking  up  Bass  Strait,  and 
Torres  Strait,  which  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  detached  links  of  the 
Australian  mountain  chain,  and  which  Count  Strzelecki  liken6 
to  the  domes  of  the  Andes,  are  precisely  similar  to  the  countless 
groups  of  rocks  and  islets  found  off  the  north  coast  of  New 
Guinea.  If  we  look  at  a  late  map  of  the  basin  of  the  Pacific, 
we  shall  find  little  difficulty  in  tracing  a  line  of  such  links — 
some  of  them,  indeed,  of  very  considerable  magnitude  —  until 
we  actually  reach  the  southern  point  of  the  Peninsula  of  Kamt- 
schatka, where  we  again  strike  a  range  running  north 
and  making  for  Bhering  Strait,  the  keystone  of  our  arch. 
From  New  Guinea  we  step  on  the  Caroline  Islands,  a  group 
which  brings  us  to  lat.  8°  beyond  the  Equator.  Here  we  meet 
the  Ladrones,  marking  out  a  northern  course  up  to  lat  22°. 
From  these,  by  a  series  of  stepping-stones  —  the  Jardines,  the 
Lobos,  the  Bonin  group  —  we  reach  the  most  southern  of  the 
Japanese  Islands.,  in  lat  29°,  and  again  ascend  the  heights  of  a 
great  gold-bearing  range.  The  Japanese  Islands  thence  stream 
away  to  lat  45°.  From  lat  45°  our  stepping-stones  become 
ever  more  frequent  and  regular.  The  Kurile  Islands  land  us  in 
Kamt8chatka  almost  with  dry  feet.  From  Kamtschatka  we 
can  again  reach  the  Russian  settlements  of  North  America  by 
way  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago. 

Or,  by  taking  a  more  westerly  route  from  New  Guinea, 
through  Malaysia  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  Formosa,  and  a 
string  of  islets  leading  up  to  the  Japanese  Islands,  we  arrive  at 
the  same  northern  point  without  quitting  volcanic  ground.  This 
latter  is  the  route  taken  by  Humboldt  as  the  chief '  volcanic  fis- 
'  sure  of  elevation,'  though  he  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  former, 
and  even  draws  attention  to  the  existence  of  subsidiary  parallel 
ranges.  But,  indeed,  we  are  not  restricted  to  either  route. 
The  whole  of  Australasia,  Malaysia,  and  the  volcanic  islands 
thence  forming  a  broad  band  up  to  Kamtschatka  and  the  Aleu- 
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tian  Archipelago  exhibit,  as  had  already  been  observed  by 
Malte-Brun,  a  system  of  chains,  for  the  most  part  running 
north  and  south,  though  occasionally  crossed  by  transverse 
chains,  in  which  we  may  trace  the  €  cross-knots '  overrunning 
and  tying  the  ranges  of  the  Andes  as  described  by  Humboldt. 
Thus,  without  assuming  that  any  particular  line  of  volcanic 
fracture  once  formed  the  culminating  ridge  of  this  former  sea- 
board, we  may  readily  trace  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  to 
Bhering  Strait,  from  the  confines  of  south-land  to  the  confines 
of  north-land,  a  well-marked  system  of  ridges,  or  elevated 
chains,  forming  parallel,  transverse,  and  subordinate  groups; 
portions  of  which,  of  vast  extent,  do,  indeed,  remain  entire,  but 
the  whole,  for  the  most  part,  being  broken  up  into  detached 
links,  by  the  slow  action  of  the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  or 
more  probably  by  the  great  convulsions  of  nature  which  are 
indelibly  marked  on  all  the  main  features  of  the  globe. 

Thus,  while  the  bed  of  the  Pacific  itself  is,  considering  its  vast 
magnitude,  wonderfully  free  from  any  break  in  its  crust,  while 
'the  Pacific  Ocean,'  as  Humboldt  writes,  'whose  surface  is 
'  nearly  one-sixth  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  dry  land  of  our 
'  planet,  whose  breadth  in  the  equatorial  regions,  from  the  Gali- 
'  pagos  to  the  Pelew  Islands,  is  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole  cir- 
'  cumference  of  the  globe  —  presents  fewer  smoking  volcanoes, 
'  fewer  openings  through  which  the  interior  of  the  planet  still 
f  maintains  active  communication  with  its  atmospheric  envelope 
'  than  does  the  single  island  of  Java,9  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
this  vast  basin  surrounded  by  a  well-marked  line  of  volcanic 
fracture,  at  present  containing  seven-eighths  of  the  known  vol- 
canoes of  the  globe.*  Indeed,  Mr.  Jukes,  so  early  as  1844, 
before  the  new  series  of  gold  discoveries  had  brought  into  such 
importance  the  vast  shores  of  the  Pacific,  traced  the  links  of 
this  trans-oceanic  range. 

'  Thus,  "  beginning  from  New  Zealand/'  in  the  words  of  Humboldt, 
and  proceeding  first  for  a  considerable  distance  in  a  north-west 
direction,  we  can  pass  through  New  Guinea,  the  Sunda  Islands,  the 
Philippines,  and  the  east  of  Asia,  and,  ascending  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  can  redescend  to  the  southward  through  the  north-west 
portion  of  America,  Mexico,  Central  and  south  America,  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  Chili ;  thus  making  the  entire  circuit  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

*  The  laborious  and  careful  calculations  of  Humboldt  place  the 
number  of  known  volcanoes  at  225,  of  which  198  are  found  thus 
surrounding  the  basin  of  the  Pacific.  See,  also,  the  new  edition  of 
Mr.  Scrope's  admirable  and  instructive  work  on  '  Volcanoes/  which 
the  author  has  now  completed,  by  the  most  recent  observations  on 
the  volcanoes  of  the  Western  Pacific  (p.  460.). 
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and  finding  it  surrounded  throughout  a  length  of  26,400  geographi- 
cal miles  by  a  series  of  recognisable  monuments  of  volcanic  activity.'  * 

So  continuous  and  well-marked  a  line  of  volcanic  elevation 
has,  of  course,  drawn  the  attention  of  geologists  to  the  causes 
of  its  formation.  Humboldt's  view  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
satisfactory,  and  has  certainly  remained  undisturbed.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  former  boundaries  of  the  Pacific,  its 
bed  attained  to  its  present  depth  at  a  comparatively  late  period. 
If  we  suppose  the  Pacific  to  have  been  a  vast  shallow  lake, 
similar  to  its  numerous  seas  and  gulfs  which  still  remain — as  the 
Chinese  Sea,  Yellow  Sea*  Sea  of  Japan,  Sea  of  Ochotsk,  &c, 
with  low  continents  forming  its  east  and  west  boundaries  —  in 
fact,  such  low  continents  as  we  still  find,  on  its  west  side  behind 
the  Great  Range  of  Australia ;  on  its  east  side,  in  Patagonia 
and  La  Plata,  behind  the  Andes — then,  a  subsidence  of  its  bed, 
the  bed  itself  remaining  whole,  would  give  us  such  a  line  of 
fracture  running  all  round  the  basin.  The  unbroken  crust, 
too,  composing  the  bed,  thus  pressed  down  on  the  molten  mass 
beneath  the  earth's  surface,  would  cause  a  quantity  of  it  to  rash 
towards  the  line  of  fracture  and  endeavour  to  find  vent  there. 
Just  as  if,  on  a  frozen  lake,  a  portion  of  water  was  drawn  off, 
or  a  weight,  too  great  to  be  borne,  was  placed  on  the  ice.  In 
either  case  we  should  have  an  encircling  line  of  fracture, 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  lake'  would  be  squeezed  up. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  Andes  suggested,  at  an  early 
period  of  geological  inquiry,  some  such  origin.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  Count  Strzelecki  made  known  the  existence  of  a 
precisely  similar  and  parallel  elevation  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Pacific,  which  Humboldt  successfully  traced  out  up  to  Bheriog 
Strait  and  by  way  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago  into  North 
America,  as  we  have  already  described,  that  all  the  links  were 
supplied.f 

*  Narrative  of  Surveying  Voyages  of  H.M.S.  *  Fly.' 
f  Mr.  Darwin,  however,  would  seem  to  guard  us  against  suppos- 
ing that  the  bed  of  the  Pacific  attained  to  its  present  depths  at  one 
single  subsidence.  In  his  '  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist/  when  examining 
the  American  Andes,  he  writes  : — *  I  believe  that  the  solid  axis  of  a 
'  mountain  differs  in  its  manner  of  formation  from  a  volcanic  hill  only 
'  in  the  molten  stone  having  been  repeatedly  injected  instead  of  having 

*  been  repeatedly  ejected.  Moreover,  I  believe  that  it  is  impossible 
'  to  explain  the  structure  of  great  mountain  chains,  such  as  that  of 
'  the  Cordillera,  where  the  strata,  capping  the  injected  axis  of  plutonic 
'  rock,  have  been  thrown  on  their  edges  along  several  parallel  and 

*  neighbouring  lines  of  elevation,  except  on  the  view  of  the  rock  of 
4  the  axis  having  been  repeatedly  injected  after  intervals  sufficiently 
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So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  general  progress  of 
geological  inquiry  before  the  commencement  of  the  gold  dis- 
coveries. It  was  known  that  a  line  of  fracture  might  be 
traced  all  round  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  land's  end  to  land's 
end.  It  was  known  that  this  line  of  fracture,  marked  by 
seven-eighths  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  globe,  bore  evident 
traces  of  a  connexion  with  the  bed  of  the  Pacific  —  many  of 
the  volcanoes  still  continuing  to  throw  up  sea-mud,  and  even 
fish.  It  was  known  that  a  slope  at  one  period  led  up  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  culminating  ridge,  or  line  of  fracture,  at  least  as 
broad  as  the  portion  of  it  which  now  remains  to  form  the 
auriferous  regions  of  California  and  British  Columbia.  The 
question  now  is,  whether  any  scientific  connexion  can  be  traced 
and  established  between  the  series  of  gold  discoveries,  now  so 
rapidly  spreading  on  either  side  of  the  Pacific,  and  this  system 
of  volcanic  elevation,  with  which,  to  a  very  great  extent,  it 
coincides?  It  may  even  be  conjectured  that  this  whole 
volcanic  belt  is  one  vast  and  continuous  goldfield.  The  late 
discoveries  in  British  Columbia  remove  all  doubt  from  the 
eastern  arm.  From  Chili  to  Russian  America  the  gold- 
miner  is  now  at  work  upon  it.  Of  the  western  arm  we  have 
again  the  goldminer  at  work  through  New  Zealand,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  along  the  whole  of  the  Australian  portion 
up  to  the  tropic.  Beyond  the  tropic,  it  is  true,  there  remains 
an  immense  gap,  till  we  again  arrive  at  die  Russian  settlements, 
unknown,  or  almost  unknown,  to  Europe.  Yet,  of  the  little  we 
know  of  this  gap,  its  auriferous  character  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous. New  Guinea,  it  is  certain,  contains  gold.  With  the 
natives  of  the  vast  region  of  Malaysia  a  gold  trade  has  long 
been  carried  on  —  probably  needing  but  the  introduction  of 
such  machinery  as  is  now  used  on  the  goldfields  of  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales  to  be  immensely  developed.  Recent  evi- 
dences would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  Japanese  Islands  contain 
quantities  of  gold  incredible  before  the  Californian  and  Austra- 
lian discoveries — indeed,  up  to  a  very  late  period  the  Japanese 
were  ready  to  exchange  gold  for  its  weight  in  silver.  Of  the 
vastneee  of  this  gold-bearing  elevation,  if  such  it  be,  we  may 
form  some  better  idea  when  we  call  to  mind  its  breadth  and  the 

'  long  to  allow  the  upper  parts  or  wedges  to  cool  and  become  solid ; 
( for  if  the  strata  had  been  thrown  into  their  present  highly  inclined, 
'  vertical,  and  even  inverted  positions,  by  a  single  blow,  the  very 
'  bowels  of  the  earth  would  have  gushed  out,  and  instead  of  behold- 
'  ing  abrupt  mountain-axes  of  rock  solidified  under  great  pressure, 
'  deluges  of  lava  would  have  flowed  out  at  innumerable  points  of 
'  every  line  of  elevation/ 
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distance  to  which  its  most  highly  auriferous  spurs  and  subsidiary 
ranges  penetrate  on  either  side  from  the  parent  ridge,  or  main 
line  of  fracture.  The  whole  of  the  Victorian  goldfields,  for 
instance,  are  on  a  spur  penetrating  some  300  miles  from  the 
principal  •  range ;  while  many  such  spurs  remain  totally  unex- 
plored, both  on  the  eastern  and  western  arm.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  connexion  between  volcanic  action  and  auriferous 
deposits  is  by  no  means  irrefragably  established ;  although,  no 
doubt,  volcanic  action  may  frequently  have  forced  upwards  to 
the  earth's  surface  those  crystalline  veins  in  the  Paleozoic  rocks 
in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  gold  has  alone  been  discovered. 

We  need  not,  however,  prolong  our  digression  by  entering 
into  any  minute  examination  of  the  vezata  qucestio  of  geology — 
the  origin  of  metalliferous  veins;  among  which  mineralogists 
are  now  content  to  class  gold-bearing  quartz-reefs.  Of  the 
various  theories  put  forward,  two,  and  but  two,  have  survived ; 
and  each  of  these  two  hangs  by  an  exceedingly  slight  thread. 
According  to  one  of  these  theories,  called  the  c  Aqueous,'  the 
clefts  or  dykes  in  the  rock  were  filled  up  by  infiltration  from 
above,  and  the  metals,  held  in  solution,  gradually  deposited  on 
the  sides  of  the  dyke.  According  to  the  other  theory,  called 
the  '  Igneous,'  these  dykes  extend  down  to  the  subterranean 
fires  of  the  globe,  and  the  metals,  fused  to  sublimation, 
ascending  thence  in  the  form  of  vapour,  have  returned  to 
their  solid  state  on  meeting  the  cold  air  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  dykes.  Neither  of  these  theories  accounts  in  a  manner  at  all 
satisfactory  for  the  presence  of  a  matrix  in  the  dyke,  among 
which  the  metal  is  distributed.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  main- 
tains that,  however  the  ore  may  have  been  originally  diffused  in 
the  matrix,  it  was  segregated  from  the  matrix,  and  formed  into 
veins,  geodes,  and  strings  at  a  comparatively  recent  (geological) 
period.  -With  the  practical  difficulties  of  this  subject,  which 
have  so  long  embarrassed  the  geologist  and  the  mineralogist,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  grapple,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire 
whether  a  reconsideration  of  the  Igneous  theory  in  connexion 
with  this  vast  gold-bearing  formation  might  not  be  likely  to 
afford  new  light,  and  to  lead  to  some  saving  in  the  immense 
sums  now  expended,  and  in  many  cases  lost,  in  tracing  metal- 
liferous veins.  Auriferous  quartz-reefs  are  now  admitted  to  be 
true  mineral  veins.  So  far,  we  have  one  step  certain.  It  is 
also  certain  that  gold  resists  almost  all  the  influences  to  which 
the  metals,  in  situ,  are  exposed,  and  which  have  caused  so  many 
secondary  changes  in  baser  metals  after  deposition  in  their 
lodes.  Quartz,  too,  the  matrix  of  gold,  would  appear  to  have 
a  like  exemption  from  such  secondary  changes.     In  the  auri- 
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ferous  quartz-reef,  then,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
condition  unchanged  since  the  original  formation  of  the  vein, 
—  an  opportunity  which  may  be  in  vain  looked  for  among  any 
of  the  baser  lodes. 

The  latest  contribution  to  the  geology  of  Australia  is  that  of 
Mr.  Julian  Woods,  who  writes  with  great  spirit  and  precision  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  territory  which  he  had  occasion  to 
explore.  His  observations  on  the  volcanic  action  which  may  be 
traced  in  South  Australia  are  extremely  curious ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing remark  belongs  to  the  inquiry  on  which  we  are  now 
engaged: — 

*  At  about  fifty  miles  east  of  Mount  Gambier,  on  the  Victoria  side 
of  the  boundary,  there  commences  an  immense  volcanic  district,  which 
may  be  traced  with  very  little  interruption  to  Geelong  (262  raijes 
distant),  by  immense  masses  of  trap  rock  and  extinct  craters  of  large 
dimensions.  This  kind  of  country  extends  considerably  to  the  north 
of  this  line ;  and  it  is  underneath  the  trap  rocks  thero  found,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Silurian  slates  and  ancient  granites,  that  the  ex- 
tensive Australian  goldfields  are  worked.  This  large  tract  of  country 
has  evidently  belonged  to  one  immense  subterranean  igneous  lake, 
and  the  various  craters  which  appear  are  evidences  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  sought  relief  from  time  to  time.'  (  Woods,  Geology  of 
Southern  Australia,  p.  290.) 

But  the  occasional  occurrence  of  gold  in  connexion  with 
these  trap  rocks  and  underneath  basalt  (the  blue  stone  of  the 
diggers)  is  accidental.  Mr.  Woods  thus  gives  the  history  of 
these  formations :  — 

'Gold  veins  occur  in  rocks  of  the  Lower  Silurian  age,  which 
cropped  out  on  the  former  soil  of  Victoria.  These  were  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  water  in  creeks,  or  by  weathering.  The  gold  thus 
liberated  became  rounded  by  attrition  into  "  nuggets,"  and  deposited 
in  the  alluvial  soil  formed  of  decomposed  rock.  After  these  opera- 
tions, and  in  no  way  connected  with  them,  the  land  was  overflowed 
by  lava,  and  many  creeks  which  were  full  of  nuggets  were  thus 
covered  over.  Miners  are  sometimes  much  astonished  at  finding  trees 
and  fragments  of  pebble,  rounded,  underneath  the  blue  stone  they 
have  penetrated.  The  former  existence  of  creeks  explains  the  diffi- 
culty. One  of  the  richest  goldfields,  perhaps,  in  the  world  is  worked 
in  the  bed  of  an  ancient  creek  thus  covered  over.  This  is  the  Clunes 
Mine,  at  Creswick's  Creek,  not  far  from  Ballarat.  To  look  for  gold, 
then,  because  trap  rock  occurred,  would  be  like  searching  for  it  in 
tertiary  limestone.'  (  Woods,  p.  297.) 

Leaving,  then,  this  vast  basin  of  the  Pacific,  which  a  chance 
discovery  within  our  own  day  has  suddenly  covered  with  noble 
fleets,  and  lined  with  a  hardy  race  laying  the  foundations  of 
empires,  we  shall  now  return  to  our  original  purpose,  and  by  aid 
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of  the  results  of  some  dozen  years'  goidmining  on  its  western  arm, 
endeavour  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the  future  progress  of  the 
vast  regions  now  being  peopled.  We  must  again  ask  the  reader 
to  accompany  us  to  the  Great  Mountain  Chain  of  the  An- 
tipodes, the  largest  fragment  now  left  on  the  Asiatic  side  of 
this  gold-bearing  elevation.  The  northern  portion,  however,  of 
this  range,  between  New  Guinea  and  the  tropic,  remains  as  yet 
wholly  unexplored.  On  the  tropic,  the  goldfield  of  Canoona 
was  discovered  in  1857,  and  brings  evidence  of  gold  so  far  to 
the  north.*  From  Canoona,  travelling  southward  along  the 
ridge,  we  enter  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  pass, 
on  our  right  hand  and  on  our  left,  its  several  goldfielda. 
Arriving  at  the  southern  extremity  of  New  South  Wales,  we 
stand  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  colony  of  Victoria.  Hera, 
amid  perpetual  snow,  the  only  great  stream  of  Australia,  the 
Murray,  takes  its  rise  at  the  base  of  the  loftiest  pinnacle 
of  the  Range.  Even  here,  however,  we  are  not  above  the 
line  of  goldfields.  Kiandra,  or  the  Snowy  River  Goldfield, 
attracted  to  this  spot  its  thousands  of  goldminers  from  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies  in  1860,  and  still  maintains  a  large  goldmining 
population.  Thence  the  Range  pursues  its  southern  course  across 
Bass  Strait,  and  enters  the  island  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Oar 
way,  however,  lies  through  the  colony  of  Victoria.  At  the 
sources  of  the  Murray,  the  Great  Range  of  Australia  throws 
off  an  immense  spur  at  right  angles  to  itself.  This  spur,  how- 
ever, does  not  make  for  the  Pacific,  as  some  of  the  great  auri- 
ferous spurs  of  our  eastern  arm  —  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Peak  Range  of  British  Columbia  —  but  trends  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  traverses  the  whole  colony  of  Victoria 
from  east  to  west,  scattering  itself  towards  the  west  into  the 
Australian  Pyrenees,  the  Grampians,  Mount  Ararat,  Mount 
William,  and  other  small  offshoots  and  hills,  until  finally  it 
disappears  altogether.  This  spur  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
colony  of  Victoria  as  the  Great  Coast  Range  to  the  whole 
of  Australia,  and,  indeed,  is  known  within  the  colony  as  '  the 
'  Dividing  Range,'  under  which  title  we  shall  in  future  speak 
of  it.  As  the  auriferous  quartz-reefe  and  alluvial  gold  deposits 
found  along  the  slopes  of  this  spur  far  exceed  in  richness  any 

*  As  the  goldfield  of  Canoona,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port 
Curtis,  lies  within  the  new  colony  of  Queensland,  we  might  have 
added  another  to  our  list  of  gold-bearing  British  colonies.  The 
gold  deposits  of  Canoona,  however,  though  exceedingly  rich,  were 
not  traced  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  the  goldfield  has  been 
since  almost  abandoned,  the  miners  returning  to  the  better  known 
districts  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 
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hitherto  discovered  on  the  mam  elevation,  we  shall  tike  a  hasty 
glance  at  its  chief  natural  features  before  confining  ourselves  to 
the  operations  of  the  goldininer. 

The  ridge  of  the  Dividing  Range  of  Victoria  maintains  a 
mean  distance  of  about '  seventy-five  miles  from  the  sea-coast 
along  Bass  Strait,  from  which  there  is  a  gentle  ascent  —  the 
ridge  itself,  or  more  generally  the  broken,  thickly-timbered 
table-lands  which  form  its  highest  elevation,  seldom  rising, 
exclusive  of  a  few  peaks,  more  th&n  1,000  feet  above  sea-leveL 
Towards  the  interior  of  the  colony,  the  fall  is  even  more  gentle 
— the  country  opening  out  into  wide  plains  and  lightly-timbered 
park-like  districts  until  the  river  Murray,  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  colony,  is  reached,  at  a  distance  of  some  200  miles 
from  the  highest  elevation. 

Indeed,  we  may  here  observe,  the  whole  of  the  vast  binary 
system,  with  its  subsidiary  ranges  and  spurs,  surrounding  the 
basin  of  the  Pacific,  is  throughout  separable  into  two  distinct 
features.  We  have,  first,  a  slope  on  each  side  leading  up  to  the 
culminating  ridge,  or  line  of  fracture,  and  which  we  may  call  the 
auriferous  regions.  These  slopes  have  little  of  the  ordinary  appear- 
ance of  mountains,  and  seem  mere  crumplings  and  swellings  of 
the  plains  at  their  base ;  their  strata  being  upheaved  into  undula- 
tions, probably  from  the  motion  of  the  molten  mass  beneath,  with- 
out any  rupture  of  the  surface.  Next,  we  have  the  culminating 
ridge,  shot  up  perpendicularly  through  the  line  of  fracture,  ana 
assuming  all  the  fantastic  shapes — domes,  pinnacles,  and  turrets 
—  to  be  found  amid  the  snow-capped  Andes  and  Australian 
Cordillera.  This  latter  feature  appears  to  be  wholly  non- 
auriferou,  and  ie  entirely  wanting  on  some  of  the  smaller 
spurs,  as,  particularly,  the  Dividing  Range  of  Victoria,  where 
the  molten  mass  has  come  to  the  surface  only  in  single  points, 
and  has  formed  no  line  of  fracture  through  the  earth's  crust. 
Humboldt's  description  of  that  portion  of  the  American  arm 
which  traverses  Mexioo  affords  an  excellent  picture  of  the  more 
general  features  of  the  whole  system.  After  alluding  to  the 
prevalent  idea,  chiefly  formed  from  incorrect  maps,  that  this 
mighty  chain  runs  through  North  and  South  America  like  '  a 
*  rampart  wall,'  he  continues : — 

'  In  reality,  however,  the  mountainous  part  of  Mexico  is  a  broad, 
mighty  intumescence,  which  does,  indeed,  hold  its  way  continuously 
at  a  height  of  from  3,500  to  7,400  feet  in  the  assigned  direction, 
between  the  two  seas ;  but  upon  which,  as  in  the  Caucasus  and 
Central  Asia,  loftier  volcanic  mountain  systems,  following  partial 
and  very  different  directions,  rise  to  above  15,000  and  17,800  feet. 
The  direction  of  these  partial  groups,  which  have  broken  forth  over 
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fissures  which  are  also  not  parallel  with  each  other,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  independent  of  the  ideal  axis  which  can  he  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  the  whole  swelling  wave  of  the  flattened  ridge.  These 
remarkable  relations  in  the  form  of  the  ground  occasion  an  illusion 
which  heightens  the  picturesque  effect  of  this  beautiful  land.  The 
grand  mountains  clothed  with  perpetual  snow  appear  to  rise  as  from 
a  plain.  The  surface  of  the  softly-swelling  undulations  on  the  high 
plain  is  scarcely  distinguished  from  the  plains  of  the  lowland,  and  it 
is  only  the  climate,  the  diminished  temperature  under  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude,  which  reminds  us  that  we  have  ascended.** 

Now,  if  from  this  '  broad  intumescence  *  we  wholly  remove 
its  towering  c  mountain  system/  or,  at  least,  leave  merely  on 
isolated  peak  here  and  there,  and  reduce  our  remaining  '  swelling 
4  wave  *  to  a  scale  of  some  two-and-a-half  inches  to  the  foot, 
that  is  from  5,300  feet  of  elevation  to  some  1,500,  in  changing 
from  the  main  axis  itself  to  its  subsidiary  spurs,  we  shall  have 
an  exact  picture  of  that  branch  spur  known  as  the  Dividing 
Range  of  Victoria. 

A  spur  itself,  it,  however,  has  its  own  spurs,  which  it  sends 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  which  penetrate  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  main  line  of  intumescence.  Advancing  from 
its  junction  with  the  Great  Coast  Range  of  the  continent,  we 
pass  the  Dandenong  Ranges,  the  Plenty  Ranges,  the  Mount 
Alexander  Ranges,  the  Crowland  Ranges,  the  Pleasant  Ranges 
— all  highly  auriferous,  and  many  of  them  carrying  far  into  the 
surrounding  plain  the  richest  goldfields  in  the  world,  as  Ben- 
digo,  the  Ovens,  M'lvor,  &c.  The  few  peaks  which  rise  above 
the  surrounding  swell  along  the  line  of  main  ridge,  and,  more 
usually,  on  its  branch  ranges  —  as  Mount  Alexander,  Mount 
Ararat,  Mount  Blackwood  —  where  the  underlying  granite  has 
shot  up  through  the  sandstone  strata  and  wholly  displaced  them, 
have,  though  not  found  auriferous,  as  the  most  distinguishing 
features  of  their  districts,  in  many  cases  given  their  names  to 
adjacent  goldfields.  Besides  these  non-auriferous  peaks,  we 
occasionally  find  small  patches  of  country  where  the  granite 
has  risen  to  the  level  of  the  surface  without  actually  bursting 
forth,  in  which  also  the   stratified   rock  has  disappeared: — 

*  Irregular-shaped  areas  of  various  extent,  exclusively  occupied 
4  bjr  granite  rocks,  occur  at  intervals  throughout  the  goldfields. 

*  The  quartz-veins  are  suddenly  cut  off  on  coming  in  contact 
'  with  the  granite,  and  no  gold  has  ever  been  obtained  from 
c  these  granite  areas  at  a  distance  from  their  junction  with  the 
c  stratified  rocks.'  f     With  these  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the 

*  'Cosmos' — General  Sabine's  translation. 

t  «  Report  on  the  Quartz-Reefs  of  Victoria,  I860,'  by  Mr.  Selwyn, 
the  Government  Geologist. 
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Dividing  Range  of  Victoria  and  its  several  branch  ranges, 
extending  sometimes  for  a  distance  of  fifty  and  sixty  miles  on 
either  side  of  it,  may  be  regarded  as  auriferous,  being  traversed, 
from  their  first  faint  upheaval  on  the  surrounding  plain  to  the 
culminating  ridge,  by  a  system  of  frequent  and  parallel  quartz- 
reefs,  and  containing  at  present  between  eighty  and  one  hundred 
known,  and  as  yet  isolated,  alluvial  goldfields,  whose  boun- 
daries are,  however,  daily  extending  and  approaching  toward 
each  other,  leaving  little  doubt  but  that  they  will  ultimately 
unite  and  form  one  continuous  network  of  golden  '  leads,'  with 
meshes,  of  course,  more  or  less  wide,  occupied  by  these  non- 
auriferous  patches.  The  whole  of  this  region  of  intumescence, 
including  its  non-auriferous  patches,  may  be  roughly  set  down 
at  30,000  square  miles,  the  whole  area  of  the  colony  itself  being 
estimated  at  86,831. 

In  the    Dividing  Range  and   its   offshoots  arise  the  few 
streams  of  the  present  day  which  find  their  way,  or  attempt  to 
find  their  way,  to  the  ocean  on  one  side,  or  the  Murray  on  the 
other.     Scarcely  any  one  of  these  streams  deserves  the  name  of 
river.     They  are,  in  fact,  the  Australian  '  creek ;'  a  succession 
of  ponds,  or  water  holes,  almost  dry  and  totally  unconnected 
during  the  six  or  eight  summer  months,  and,  during  the  re- 
maining portion   of  the   year,   strung  together  by  a  muddy 
torrent.     They  would  appear  to  have  no  influence  whatever  on 
the  unsealing  of  the  auriferous  quartz-reefs  and  the  consequent 
deposition  of  gold  in  leads  and  gutters  on  the  bed-rock,  or 
'bottom;'  though,  as  water  is  essential  to  the  separation  of 
alluvial  gold  from  the  '  washdirt,9  or  auriferous  stratum,  by  the 
miner,  each  goldfield  has  generally  been  opened  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  along  the  course  of  some  creek  or  water-channel.* 
The  beds  of  the  ancient  streams  which  broke  open  the  upper 
portions  of  the  quartz-reefs,  and  scattered  their  contents  on  the 
floor  of  the  bed-rock,  now  lie  buried  beneath  accumulations  of 
non-auriferous  detritus  from  the  adjacent  hills  and  ranges,  and 
have  long  ceased  their  operations.     These  same  accumulations 
of  detritus,  too,  cover  the  remaining  portions  of  the  quartz- 
reefs,  and  protect  them  from  further  injury ;  so  that  all  gold- 
mining  operations  of  nature,  if  we  may  so  speak,  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  auriferous  region  have  long  ceased.     To  a 

*  So,  too,  the  auriferous  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Ural  chain  — 
'Varying  in  thickness  and  importance  according  to  the  original  de- 
'  previous,  or  cavities,  in  which 'they  have  been  deposited,  these  mate- 
'  rials  lie  at  all  levels,  the  little  modern  stream  having  had  no  sort  of 
'  influence  in  accumulating  them.'  {Russia  and  the  Ural  Mountains, 
fy  Sir  R.  Murchison.) 
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great  extent,  indeed,  this  is  true  throughout  the  whole  system 
encircling  the  Pacific,  and,  with  even  less  exceptions,  along 
the  gold-bearing  flanks  of  the  Ural,  as  described  by  Murchison. 
Where,  however,  as  in  New  South  Wales  and  California,  snow- 
capped ridges  shoot  high  above  '  the  broad  intumescence,'  and 
send  down  streams  so  impetuous  as  to  eat  into  the  living  rock, 
and  to  keep  their  beds  clear  of  all  accumulating  debris,  the 
quartz-reefs  are  still  losing  their  upper  portions,  and  parting 
with  the  sold  disseminated  through  them. 

With  this  hasty  glance  at  the  chief  natural  features  of  that 
portion  of  the  auriferous  system  within  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
we  shall  now  confine  ourselves  to  the  operations  of  the  gold- 
miner  upon  it. 

€  An  Act  for  the  better  Management  of  the  Goldfields  of 
*  Victoria,'  passed  in  1856  by  the  Colonial  Parliament,  divides 
the  whole  of  this  auriferous  region  into  six  Mining  Districts, 
each  called  after  its  chief  goldfield,  or,  more  properly,  the  chief 
town  on  its  chief  goldfield,  which  does  not  always  bear  the  same 
name.  We  have  thus  the  six  following  Mining  Districts  — 
Ballarat,  Castlemaine,  Sandhurst,  Maryborough,  Beeeh worth, 
Ararat.  This  division  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  is  unconnected 
with  any  geographical  or  inineralogical  features.  The  sole 
connecting  link  .between  the  Colonial  Government  and  the 
goldfields  is  the  Warden  —  the  Gold  Commissioner  of  the  early 
'  diggings.'  His  duty  is  restricted  to  the  settling  of  small 
disputes  in  goldmining  operations;  reporting  on  the  advi- 
sability of  granting  Crown  leases  of  auriferous  lands  to  co- 
operative companies;  and  drawing  up  returns  as  to  the  state 
of  his  goldfield.  Each  goldfield,  and  sometimes  each  division 
of  a  goldfield  where  it  is  a  large  one,  has  its  own  Warden, 
whose  correspondence  with  the  Government,  however,  passes 
through  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Warden  of  the  District.  With 
these  duties,  their  interference  in  the  economy  of  the  goldfields 
ceases.  Each  Mining  District  possesses  its  own  Mining  Board, 
composed  of  members,  one  from  each  of  its  separate  goldfields, 
and  elected — everything  being,  of  course,  done  by  ballot  —  by 
its  resident  goldminers,  each  of  whom  possesses  a  returning 
vote,,  and  can  also  sit  as  a  member  of  the  Board  if  returned. 
These  Boards  arrange  all  goldmining  operations  within  their 
respective  districts.  They  determine  the  quantity  of  ground  to 
be  held  by  each  miner,  or  co-operative  company  of  miners ;  their 
tenure,  by  lease,  or  actual  occupation,  or,  in  cases,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  specified  number  of  labourers  or  amount  of 
machinery;  the  different  modes  by  which  the  various  operations 
of  quartz-mining,  alluvial-mining,  deep-sinking,  shallow-sinking* 
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sluicing,  paddling,  are  to  be  conducted ;  and,  in  general,  con* 
struct  all  bye-laws  proper  for  their  respective  districts,  and 
consistent  with  the  general  terms  of  the  Goldfielda  Act.  Each 
member  receives  a  small  allowance  for  his  attendance  on  board 
days,  and  holds  office  during  three  years,  with  power  of  re- 
election. Within  each  Mining  District  there  is  also  established 
a  Court  of  Mines,,  before  which  come  all  goldmining  disputes 
above  the  adjudication  of  the  Warden.  The  judges  of  the 
Courts  of  Mines,  in  common  with  the  Supreme  Court  judges 
of  the  colony,  are  entirely  independent  of  the  Government,  and 
hold  office  quomdiu  se  bene  gesterinL  Matters  of  considerable 
importance,  and  of  curious  intricacy,  come  before  them.  There 
is,  however,  a  power  of  appeal  from  their  decision  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  colony.  Courts  of  Petty  Sessions  are  held 
once  a  week  throughout  the  goldfields'  towns ;  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal storekeepers  and  the  wealthier  quartzmioers  and  alluvial 
claimowners  holding  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace.  A 
rural  police,  closely  resembling  the  Irish  Constabulary,  are 
thinly  distributed  over  the  Mining  Districts ;  and  a  visit  from 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  every  half-year,  at  a  general 
gaol  delivery,  is  the  sole  remaining  trace  of  centralisation. 
When  it  is  considered  to  what  nice  questions  of  law  mineral 
property  of  this  kind  must  give  rise,  it  is  most  creditable  to  the 
Victorian  community  that  they  have  extemporised  a  system  of 
jurisprudence  and  procedure  apparently  well  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

Such  is  the  simple  machinery  by  which  law  and  order  are 
preserved  on  the  goldfields  of  Victoria.  Nothing  can  well  be 
imagined  less  officious  or  embarrassing  to  their  occupants. 
Indeed,  the  Victorian  goldfields  are  at  present  models  of  in- 
dustry, order*  and  we  may  add,  sobriety.  The  magnitude  of 
the  works  into  which  co-operative  societies  of  goldminers  now 
enter,  and  the  many  lives  which  depend  on  the  punctilious  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  assigned  to  each  member,  have  brought 
about  a  condition  of  society  ia  strange  contrast  to  the  excite- 
ment and  violence  of  earlier  years.  The  immense  introduction, 
too,  of  machinery  has  contributed  to  this  rapid  change.  The 
individual  miner  possesses  less  and  less  power.  The  induce- 
ments to  form  one  of  a  co-operative  company  for  deep-sinking  or 
Juartz-mining  become  greater  every  day.  This,  the  Colonial 
Parliament  has  greatly  assisted  by  its  Mining  Association  Act — 
though  the  Act  itself  is  capable  of  some  further  improvements. 
Hence,  the  goldminer  has  strong  and  increasing  inducements  to 
husband  his  savings.  Heavy  and  expensive  machinery,  too, 
and  the  works  which  are  now  undertaken,  extending  over  & 
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period  of  several  years*,  have  obliged  the  goldminer  to  adopt  a 
more  settled  mode  of  life.  The  deep-sinker  and  the  quartz- 
miner  have  exchanged  their  tents  for  comfortable  brick  cottages ; 
if  married,  they  have  '  sent  home '  for  their  wives  and  children, 
and  a  wealthy  village,  topped  by  the  engine-house  with  its 
tall  and  handsome  chimney,  marks  the  site  of  some  '  claim  * 
which  is  expected  to  give  remuneration  for  the  capital  expended 
on  it  for  several  years  to  come.  The  whole  of  the*  goldfields  are 
now  being  thickly  studded  over  with  such  villages ;  while  each 
of  the  larger  goldfields'  towns  is  an  independent  municipality, 
under  the  Municipal  Towns  Act  passed  so  early  as  1854,  and 
levies  its  own  rates  for  improvements,  water,  lighting,  &c 
Some  of  these  towns  contain  as  many  as  20,000  and  30,000  in- 
habitants, and  possess  public  buildings  far  superior  to  those  of 
English  towns  of  equal  population.  In  the  words  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Papers  before  us :  —  - '  Their  streets  are  well  metalled 
'  and  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water.  Sub- 
'  stantial  edifices  of  brick  or  stone  have  replaced  the  original 
'  weather-board  structures,  and  handsome  buildings  for  all 
'  public  purposes  have  been  erected  either  by  the  government 

•*■  or  the  town  council Nor  are  such  improvements  con- 

'  fined  to  the  larger  or  older  townships,  for  of  the  dozen  minor 
'  ones  through  which  I  passed  —  Kyneton,  Malmsbury,  Tara- 

*  dale,  Chewton,  Inglewood,  Tarrengower,  Dunolly,  Carris- 
'  brook,  Maryborough,  Amhurst  and  Talbot,  Clunes  and 
'  Creswick  —  some  not  in  existence  when  I  last  travelled  that 

*  way,  others  not  even  yet  incorporated  —  there  were  several 
'  quite  on  a  par  with  what  I  recollected  the  chief  goldfields' 

*  towns  to  have  been.'  f  Railways  of  a  very  superior  and  per- 
manent structure  are  in  course  of  formation,  to  connect  these 
towns  with  the  metropolis.  That  to  Ballarat  has  been  already 
opened.  Another  to  Mount  Alexander,  and  thence  to  Bendigo, 
is  almost  completed ;  and  the  ground  for  several  branch  lines 
between  the  goldfields'  towns  themselves  is  already  surveyed. 
The  lines  actually  opened  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  or  on 
the  point  of  being  opened,  amount  to  351  miles.  Though  con- 
structed at  a  heavy  cost,  averaging  about  35,000/.  per  mile, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  will  return  a  fair  interest  on 
the  capital  invested,  when  sufficiently  completed  to  assist  each 
other.  In  the  meantime,  a  large  and  remunerative  passenger- 
traffic  is  conducted  by  fast  and  well-appointed  American  coaches 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Mining  Districts. 

*  In  some  cases,  it  takes  as  many  as  four  years  to  bore  down  to 
the  auriferous  stratum. 

•J*  Despatch  of  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  Governor  of  Victoria. 
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The  total  number  of  persons  residing  within  these  six  Mining 
Districts  is  given  as  233,501,  of  which  90,364  are  returned  as 
directly  employed  c  in  the  extraction,  by  washing,  crushing,  or 
'  other  mode,  of  gold.'  •  These  latter,  then,  are  the  actual  gold- 
rainers  of  Victoria,  the  remainder  of  the  goldfields'  population 
being  made  up  of  their  wives  and  families  and  the  host  of  fol- 
lowers who  supply  their  necessaries,  comforts,  and  amusements. 
To  the  operations  of  these  90,364  goldminers  we  shall  now  en- 
tirely confine  ourselves.  For  which  purpose  we  shall  select  the 
two  chief  goldfields  on  which  the  two  great  branches  into 
which  goldmining  has  now  separated — quartz-mining,  and  deep 
alluvial  mining  —  have  most  extensively  developed  themselves. 
All  the  operations  carried  on  in  goldmining  are,  indeed,  to  be 
found  on  each  goldfield,  but  as  Bendigo  is  now  the  great  seat  of 
quartz-mining,  as  Ballarat  has,  from  its  discovery,  been  of  deep 
alluvial  mining,  we  shall  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  each  in  its 
tarn. 

Ballarat,  situated  on  the  culminating  ridge  of  the  main  line 
of  elevation,  was  the  first  goldfield  opened  within  the  colony  of 
Victoria,  and  it  cannot  be  without  interest  to  examine  the 
changes  which  eleven  years  of  uninterrupted  goldmining  has  had 
upon  it  and  its  surrounding  district.  The  goldfield  of  Ballarat 
is  the  largest  goldfield  within  the  Mining  District  of  Ballarat, 
to  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  is  itself  the  centre  of  a  cluster  of 
outlying  goldfields —  as  Creswick,  Smythe's,  Egerton,  Gordon, 
Steiglitz,  Chines,  Linton's,  Carnham,  &c,  destined,  doubtless,  in 
course  of  time,  to  merge  into  the  goldfield  of  Ballarat.  Its  chief 
town,  also  called  Ballarat,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  goldfield, 
and  gold  workings  are  actually  conducted  some  300  or  400  feet 
beneath  its  surface.  Indeed,  the  gold  workings  of  Ballarat  inter- 
fere but  little  with  the  surface,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
district  cattle  graze,  and  agricultural  produce  is  grown  over  its 
most  valuable  and  active  goldmines.  The  town  of  Ballarat  is,  with 
the  exception  of  Sandhurst  (the  chief  town  of  the  Bendigo  Mining 
District),  and  perhaps,  we  might  say  of  Castlemaine  (the  chief 
town  of  the  Castlemaine,  or  Mount  Alexander  Mining  District), 
with  which  it  contests  the  palm,  the  largest  town  within  the  six 
mining  districts.  It  has,  of  course,  wholly  sprung  up  within 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  the  site  of  the  Ballarat  goldfield  being 

*  'Goldfields'  Statistics,'  issued  from  Mining  Department  of 
Victoria,  1862.  By  general  census  taken  in  April,  1861,  we  see  that 
the  total  population  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  amounts  to  540,322 
*>ula.  The  population,  therefore,  is  pretty  evenly  divided  between 
the  mining  districts  and  the  remainder  of  the  colony. 
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at  the  discovery  of  gold  an  unexplored  forest*    It  now  contains 
some  5,000  stone,  brick,  and  wooden  houses,  and  several  very 
superior  public  buildings.     There  are  nine  banks,  all  handsome 
stone  buildings;  upwards  of  a  dozen  places  of  public  worship; 
a  large  and  most  excellently   conducted  public  hospital,  of 
immense  importance  where  mining  accidents  are  of  such  frequent 
occurrence ;  a  very  fine  Mechanics'  Institute  and  reading-room; 
a  handsome  and  excellently  arranged  gaol  and  court-house ;  a 
town-hall,  three  theatres — one  a  very  handsome  and  commodious 
building  with  a  good  front  to  the  main  street ;  and  an  abundance 
of  hotels.     All  the  houses  are  supplied  with  gas  and  water,  and 
rows  of  English  cabs  stand  in  the  leading  streets.     Baliarat 
publishes  two  daily  newspapers,  which  have  a  large  circulation 
over  the  surrounding  district.    But  the  feature  which  particu- 
larly striked  the  traveller  on  approaching  the  town  is  the 
number  of  pretty  brick  three-roomed  and  four-roomed  cottages, 
with  their  neat  gardens  of  clustering  vines  and  roses,  which  ab- 
solutely luxuriate  here,  forming  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Though  distinct  from  the  surrounding  goldmines*  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  are  deeply  interested  in  goldmining  specular 
tions.     The  preliminary  operations  before  the  auriferous  stratum 
can  be  reached  and  gold  obtained,  are  tedious  and  expensive, 
requiring  in  most  cases  the  erection  of  powerful  and  costly 
steam-machinery.     Many  of  these  works  are  commenced  by 
companies  of  goldminers  possessed  of  little  capital.     The  excel- 
lent mining  regulations  of  the  district,  to   which  we  shall 
presently  ask    attention,  have,   however,  given    considerable 
security  to  such  operations.     A  company  in  possession  of  a 
'  claim '  on  an  established  *  lead '  is  readily  assisted  by  private 
individuals,  and  even  by  the  banks,  at  the  current  rate  of 
interest  on  good  security.     The  storekeepers,  too,  are  not  un- 
willing to  give  credit  for  a  year,  and  even  longer,  to  shareholders 
in  such  co-operative  companies.   In  this  manner,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Baliarat — and,  indeed,  of  all  the  goldfields' 
towns  —  though  taking  no  active  part  in  goldmining  operations, 
are  closely  associated  with  the  surrounding  actual  goldmining 
population,  whom,  in  their  turn,  they  find  to  be  liberal  cus- 
tomers.* 

*  This  goldfield  produces  about  8,000  ounces  of  gold  per  week, 
value  32,000/. A,  most  of  which  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  store - 

1  Baliarat  gold  is  reckoned  the  purest  in  the  colony.  At  3t  17*.  lO^dLptr 
os.  for  standard  gold,  Baliarat  gold  is  worth,  in  reality,  about  lour  guineas  per  os. 
There  is,  howerer,  an  export  duty  of  half-a-orown,  and  freight  and  insurance 
further  reduces  it  to  4/.  per  oz. 
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Mining  operations  on  the  Ballaarat  goldfield  are  carried  on 
entirely  by  *  deepeinking ' —  the  auriferous  stratum  being  sel- 
dom found  at  a  less' distance  than  300  or  400  feet  below  the 
present  surface.  What  was  the  surface  of  the  earth  when  the 
auriferous  quartz-reefs  were  broken  open  and  their  contents 
distributed  anew  by  ancient  streams  and  watercourses,  is 
known  to  the  goldminer  as  '  the  bottom/  or  bed-rock, —  a  soft 
argillaceous  schist,  or  pipeclay,  the  washings,  doubtless,  from 
the  stratified  rock,  carried  on  for  ages  before  gaps  began  to 
be  formed  in  the  quartz-reef.  Over  this  floor  the  auriferous 
stratum,  or  'washdirt'  of  the  goldminer,  is  not  distributed 
equably,  nor  in  patches  as  on  shallower  goldfields,  but  in  con- 
tinuous channels,  or  Heads.'  Thus,  while  there  are  fair 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  shallower  goldfields  of  the 
colony  are  the  sites  of  ancient  lakes,  the  slow  action  of  whose 
waters,  aided  probably  by  atmospheric  influence  during  seasons 
of  drought,  had  disintegrated  the  upper  parts  of  the  quartz- 
zeefe  and  deposited  their  auriferous  detritus  in  the  deeper  por- 
tions of  then?  beds  —  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  lacustrine 
deposits  of  the  Ural,  as  described  by  Murchison —  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  Balkrat  and  other  deep  goldfields  owe 
their  alluvial  deposits  to  broad  and  powerful  streams,  whose 
beds,  tortuous,  meandering,  continually  breaking  off  into  new 
directions  and  returning  into  themselves,  even  sending  off 
branches  which  again  return  * —  like  nothing  save  an  Australian 
river  of  the  present  day — and  now  long  buried  beneath  accu- 
mulating detritus,  form  the  present  *  leads,  *  When,  however, 
the  disintegration  of  the  quartz-reefs  had  ceased,  and  their 
gaps,  in  common  with  the  whole  of  the  auriferous  stratum  now 
deposited,  had  become  covered  and  protected  from  further 
change,  by  overwhelming  accumulations  of  non-auriferous 
detritus  from  neighbouring  heights  and  slopes,  other  opera- 
tions of  nature  began.  From  various  centres,  reservoirs  of 
molten  basalt  burst  forth,  spreading  in  wide  floods  over  these 
leads,  sometimes  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of  the  auriferous 
stratum  —  on  Ballarat  generally  from  six  to  ten  feet  thick  — 
though  never  disturbing  it,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  hundred 
feet  above  it,  and  separated  from  it  by  non-auriferous  aceumula- 

keepers.  This  is,  of  course,  exclusive  of  large  and  increasing  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  operations  growing  up  around  the  gold-field, 
the  soil  being  found  of  the  most  excellent  quality. 

•  '  The  '  ana-branch  *  is  still  a  characteristic  of  the  Australian 
river  of  the  present  day.  A  branch  starts  from  the  main  channel 
without  any  assignable  cause,  traverses  a  large  district,  and  again 
joins  the  stream  at  a  lower  portion  of  its  course. 
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tions  of  sand,  gravel,  pebbles,  and  fragments  of  rock.  When 
these  floods  cooled  into  an  exceedingly  compact  and  hard  stone — 
known  as  '  Milestone,'  and  extensively  used  for  building  pur- 
poses throughout  the  colony  —  they,  in  their  turn,  became 
covered  by  non-auriferous  accumulations  from  the  surrounding 
heights  and  slopes,  to  be  again  overwhelmed  by  new  floods  of 
basalt  bursting  forth  at  new  periods.  In  this  manner  we  find 
auriferous  leads,  once  broad  and  deep  channels  cut  in  the  living 
rock,  now  buried  beneath  four  and  even  six  layers  of  basalt 
with  their  intermediate  accumulations  of  non-auriferous  de- 
tritus, and  all  trace  of  their  course  obliterated  from  the  present 
surface  of  the  soil.  To  add  to  these  difficulties  in  '  striking 
'  a  lead,'  the  goldminer  has  also  to  contend  with  immense 
bodies  of  water  which  have  percolated  through  the  loose  sand 
and  gravel  from  the  surrounding  heights,  and  now  lie  stored 
between  these  alternate  layers  of  basalt,  and  which  pour  in  from 
all  sides  when  a  shaft  reaches  a  water-level. 

Under  these  circumstances,  *  deepsinking '  would  be  the  most 
insecure  of  all  mining  speculations,  but  for  a  regulation  which  has 
gradually  extended  over  all  the  goldfields,  and  is  now  embodied  in 
an  Act  of  the  Colonial  Parliament,  known  as  the  Frontage  Act 
The  Frontage  System  may  be  thus  briefly  described.  A  lead 
being  discovered  —  of  which  the  discoverers  are  bound  to  give 
notice,  or  forfeit  their  right  to  an  '  extended  claim,' —  the 
Mining  Surveyor,  an  officer  under  the  Mining  Board,  records 
the  name  of  the  lead,  and  apportions  their  claim  to  the  dis- 
coverers ;  its  area  depending  on  the  depth  of  the  lead  from  the 
surface  and  the  number  of  associated  miners  in  the  party. 
The  next  associated  company  which  applies  for  '  Registration ' 
is  entitled  to  Claim  No.  2,  and  to  no  other.  And  so  with 
Claim  No.  3.  In  this  manner  some  50  or  100  claims  are 
'  registered,'  extending  over  several  miles,  before  the  holders 
of  Claim  No.  2.  have  begun  to  remove  the  first  sod,  or  the 
future  course  of  the  lead  is  determined,  save  by  the  merest 
conjecture.  These  registered  claims,  therefore,  have  an  exist* 
ence  merely  on  paper.  And  here  the  Frontage  Act  comes  in. 
A  claim  under  the  Frontage  System  is  bounded  on  two  sides 
only — by  two  parallel  straight  lines  distant  from  each  other 
by  the  number  of  lineal  feet  allowed  to  the  registered  claim- 
holders, —  on  the  other  two  sides  the  claims  being  left  boundless 
until  the  lead  is  crossed.  In  this  manner,  wherever  a  registered 
company  may  choose  to  commence  their  shaft,  no  new  company 
can  come  between  them  and  cut  them  off  from  the  portion  of 
lead  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Great  care  is  taken  to  com- 
mence the  shaft  as  near  as  possible  to  the  actual  course  of  the 
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lead — the  process  of  'driving  for  the  lead'  being  the  most 
tedious  and  expensive  to  which  the  goldminer  is  subject ;  but 
however  great  be  the  error,  the  intervening  space  is  secured 
from  all  trespass.  Such  is  the  main  feature  of  the  Frontage 
System.  Though  exceedingly  simple,  it  has,  however,  led  to 
frequent  and  harassing  litigation,  and  has,  more  than  once, 
been  sought  to  be  upset  altogether  —  it  being  denied  that  a 
boundless  'claim9  was  any  'claim'  at  all.  The  frequent 
crossing,  branching,  and  junction,  too,  of  leads  have  led  to 
further  confusion. 

Having  registered  a  claim,  its  holders  generally  wait  until 
the  lead  has  been  traced  up  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
them  —  the  discovery  of  gold  in  each  successive  claim  being 
announced  by  a  flag  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  shaft. 
Having  determined  'to  commence  sinking,'  the  claimholders 
choose  a  site  for  their  shaft.  A  previous  course  of  boring  by 
means  of  iron  rods  generally  affords  some  tolerable  clue  to  a 
selection.  The  ancient  streams,  now  known  as  leads,  which 
hollowed  out  channels  for  themselves  in  the  living  rock,  left 
banks  composed  of  the  same  rock  on  each  side  of  them.  It  is 
between  these  banks  that  the  floods  of  basalt  have,  for  the 
most  part,  flowed  and  hardened  into  solid  beds ;  and  though 
banks,  basalt,  and  channels  are  now  levelled  over  by  later 
debris,  the  presence  of  a  deep  bed  of  basalt,  ascertained  by 
boring,  is  usually  taken  as  a  fair  indication  that  the  lead  is  not 
far  off.  A  strong  scaffold,  some  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  is  erected 
over  the  site  of  the  shaft,  to  save  the  labour  of  carting  the  soil 
to  a  distance  from  the  pit's  mouth,  and  the  sinking  is  begun. 
A  rope  and  bucket,  a  rude  windlass,  and  the  ordinary  miner's 
pick  and  shovel  suffice  until  a  layer  of  basalt  is  met.  Then  the 
pick  and  shovel  are  exchanged  for  blasting  powder  and  the 
|  jumper.'  When  the  layer  of  basalt,  from  10  to  100  feet  thick, 
is  penetrated,  the  great  expense  begins.  Torrents  of  water 
inundate  the  shaft.  Steam  machinery  and  powerful  pumping 
apparatus  have  now  to  be  erected.  The  various  foundries  esta- 
blished in  Melbourne,  and  even  on  the  goldfields,  are,  however, 
generally  found  willing  enough  to  assist  the  holders  of  a  well- 
situated  claim  on  an  established  lead.  The  whole  shaft  must 
now  be  '  boxed,'  to  keep  out  the  water.  Strong  planks  of  the 
blue  gum  —  a  wood  almost  as  heavy  as  iron  —  some  six  inches 
thick,  are  formed  into  a  water-tight  frame  all  down  the  shaft, 
as  the  miner  descends.  '  The  engine '  is,  however,  the  miner's 
great  friend,  and  scarcely  any  deepsinking  is  now  ever  attempted 
without  a  powerful  steam-engine.  It  keeps  down  the  water, 
hauls  up  the  buckets  of  soil  and  rock  taken  from  the  shaft, 
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lowers  down  the  timber  used  for  boxing,  supplies  the  shaft  and 
€  drives'  with  fresh  air,  and,  when  the  auriferous  stratum  is 
reached,  puddles,  washes,  and  separates  the  gold  from  the  wash- 
dirt*  It  sometimes  takes  three,  four,  and  even  five  yean 
before  the  miner  descends  to  the  level  of  the  lead,  and,  not 
seldom,  overpowered  by  water,  he  is  obliged  to  abandon  hk 
claim  altogether. 

When  the  level  of  the  lead  is  reached,  the  great  question  is 
to  determine  in  what  direction  the  lead  is.  It  may  be  north, 
south,  east,  or  west  of  the  shaft.  Tunnels,  or  '  drives,'  are, 
therefore,  formed  in  various  directions,  all  of  which  must  be 
boxed,  and  supported  by  strong  wooden  pillars  fitting  closely  to 
each  other  along  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  drive,  as  well  to  keep 
out  the  water  as  to  prevent  the  loose  gravelly  stratum  from 
falling  in. 

Of  the  rapid  extension  of  this  description  of  goldmining  we 
find  further  and  interesting  particulars  in  the  Parliamentary 
Papers  before  us.  Alluding  to  the  geological  researches  of  Mr. 
Selwyn,  the  Governor  of  Victoria  writes : — 

'In  one  class  of  alluvial  digging,  indeed,  to  which  he  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  to  direct  attention  —  the  sinking  through,  the  trap- 
rock  to  the  ancient  watercourses  which  were  covered  late  in  the 
tertiary  period  by  that  volcanic  eruption  —  I  found  the  most  extra- 
ordinary progress  had  been  made  since  my  former  tour.  It  was  then 
confined  exclusively  to  Ballarat,  except  in  a  few  instances,  where 
hill-sides  had  been  tunnelled  on  the  Loddon  and  some  of  its  tributa- 
ries [in  the  Castlemaine,  or  Mount  Alexander,  Mining  District]— 
though  it  was  predicted  by  the  Mining  Commission  that  gold  would 
be  found  all  the  way  to  the  Pyrenees,  though  it  might  be  at  a  depth 
of  several  hundreds  of  feet.  This  is  slowly  being  proved  in  the 
direction  of  Creswick  and  Clunes  up  to  two  remarkable  volcanic 
hills,  Mounts  Greenock  and  Glasgow ;  but  the  operation  of  deep- 
sinking  is  tedious  and  requires  a  Targe  capital,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Ballarat  that  the  results  can  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantage. 

'  As  an  example  of  what  has  been  there  accomplished,  I  may  cite 
the  case  of  the  Great  Extended  Company  on  the  Redan  Laid,  whose 
shaft  I,  at  the  invitation  of  the  shareholders,  all  working  minen> 
descended.  It  was  begun  in  1857,  and  before  the  solid  rock  was 
pierced,  to  the  depth  of  350  feet,  three  years  and-a-half  expired, 
and  nearly  20,000/.  had  been  spent  in  pumping-engines,  timbering, 
&c. — without  reckoning  the  value  of  the  labour  of  the  eighty  share- 
holders, worth  at  least  as  much  more.     This  outlay,  great  as  it  was, 

*  'Goldfields  Statistics'  for  the  year  ending  1861  set  down 
the  total  value  of  steam-machinery  on  the  Victoria  goldfields  at 
1,411,012/. 
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Las  been  richly  rewarded,  for  in  fifteen  months  from  Jane  1860, 
when  they  ''bottomed,"  as  it  is  called,  on  the  gold  drift,  17,610  oes. 
of  the  precious  metal  had  been  raised,  valued  at  70,442&  ;  and  this, 
too,  while  they  have  been  merely  engaged  in  tracing  the  course  of 
the  "  gutter,"  or  bed  of  the  former  stream,  which  has  been  found  as 
wide  as  200  feet  in  the  extreme  point  to  which  they  have  driven, 
which  is  about  1,500  feet  from  the  base  of  the  shaft.  As  each  man, 
by  the  mining  regulations,  was  allowed  50  feet  along  the  supposed 
lead,  the  company  has  4,000  feet  to  drive  before  they  Teach  their 
next  neighbours'  boundaries,  and  it  is  supposed,  therefore,  that  the 
claim  will  yield  as  well  as  hitherto  for  ten  years  to  come.  .  •  .  • 
When  it  is  considered  that  this  company  is  but  one  of  scores  around 
it,  all  in  different  stages  of  progress  —  some  down  500  feet,  and  not 
yet  at  the  bottom  —  and  that  this  underground  treasury  extends,  in 
one  direction  alone,  70  or  80  miles,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  how- 
ever rapidly  the  surface  diggings  may  be  exhausted,  these  buried 
drifts  will  afford  work  for  generations  yet  unborn.' 

We  shall  now  ask  onr  readers  to  accompany  us  to  the  Bendigo 
goldfield. 

Here  we  arrive  at  a  totally  new  order  of  goldmining.  Ben- 
digo, the  central  and  largest  goldfield  of  the  Sandhurst  Mining 
District — its  chief  town,  Sandhurst,  being  marked  by  the  same 
rapid  progress  as  the  town  of  Ballarat  —  is  about  seventy  miles 
from  Ballarat  on  the  north  side  of  the  Dividing  Range,  a  line 
thither  cutting  the  main  axis  of  elevation  at  right  angles.  We 
pass,  however,  through  numerous  goldfields  on  our  way,  as 
Creswick,  Yondoit,  Crowlands,  Fryer's  Creek,  and  through 
the  whole  Mining  District  of  Castlemaine.  After  which,  we 
come  to  the  borders  of  a  large  granitic  area,  stretching  for 
twenty-five  miles  to  the  commencement  of  the  Bendigo  gold- 
field.  The  granite,  however,  barely  comes  to  the  surface,  though 
the  stratified  rock  has  wholly  disappeared,  and  the  whole  area  ia 
not  higher  than  the  surrounding  country.  The  soil,  chiefly 
formed  from  decomposed  granite,  is  light  and  sandy,  but  forma 
good  pasture  land.  Bendigo  is,  or  was,  a  shallow  goldfield. 
Ite  famous  gullies,  which  yielded  so  many  pounds'  weight  of 
gold  to  the  tub,  were  scarcely  a  yard  deep.  The  soil  from 
these,  however,  has  been  literally  cleared  away  —  leaving  die 
bed-rock  exposed  —  and  passed  through  puddling  machines; 
whence  it  has  issued  in  the  form  of  '  sludge/  or  liquid  mud, 
targe  lakes  of  which  may  be  seen  in  all  directions,  overwhelming 
gardens  and  oottages,  and,  though  restrained  by  numerous  Acts 
of  the  Colonial  Parliament,  threatening  at  several  times  to  put 
a  stop  to  all  operations.  Within  these  last  few  years,  however, 
works  in  alluvial  mining  have  extended  considerably  on  the 
north  side  of  the  goldfield,  where  the  bed-rock  was  f  ou  nd  to 
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descend  rapidly  from  the  surface.     Here,  for  twenty  or  thirty 
miles,  this  extension  of  the  Bendigo  goldfield  is  now  being 
worked  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  we  have  already  described  on 
Ballarat  —  the  patchy,  irregular,  and  unconnected  auriferous 
stratum  of  Old  Bendigo,  which  we  must  undoubtedly  attribute 
to  Lacustrine  deposits,  here  forming  itself  into  distinct  and  con- 
tinuous '  leads.9    But  it  is  on  the  Old  Bendigo  of  1851  that  the 
chief  goldmining  activity  is  now  concentrated.     Here,  on  an 
area  of  some  forty  square  miles,  the  solid  rock  is  being  bur- 
rowed like  a  rabbit-warren,  and  a  thousand  steam  engines  with 
their  ponderous  deafening  quartz-stampers  ply  incessantly,  daj 
and  night.     There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  auri- 
ferous quartz-reefs  which  traverse  the  stratified  rock  occur  more 
frequently  on  Bendigo  than  on  the  other  Victorian  goldfields. 
More  rich  in  the  precious  metal  they  certainly  are  not.     But 
the  very  slight  depth  of  the  bed-rock  from  the  surface,  and  the 
exposure,  by  the  entire  removal  of  the  surface  soil  in  alluvial 
mining,  of  the  gaps  worn  by  disintegration  in  the  quartz-reef 
and  its  enclosing  sandstone,  led  to  the  introduction  of  quartz- 
mining  at  an  early  period  on  this  goldfield ;  and  though  this 
branch  of  goldmining  is  now  rapidly  extending  over  the  whole 
of  the  auriferous  region  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales, 
Bendigo  still  maintains  its  preeminence  for  quartz-mining. 

At  first,  detached  fragments  of  quartz  lying  about  these  gaps 

and  on  the  surrounding  heights  where  the  reefs  '  cropped  out ' 

and  were  exposed  to  disintegration  from  atmospheric  action, 

were  collected  by  the  miner,  and  pounded  by  hammer.     The 

great  richness  of  these  fragments  soon  led  him  to  penetrate  the 

reefs  at  these  points,  where  it  was  found  to  descend,  almost 

vertically,  parallel  with  the  stratification  of  the  enclosing  schists 

and  sandstones.    These  researches  soon  led  to  the  discovery  that 

the  reef  also  extended  indefinitely  on  each  side,  though  there 

might  be  no  appearance  of  quartz  on  the  surface,  and  though 

the  exposed  portion  of  the  schist  or  sandstone  might  exhibit  no 

trace  of  containing  a  quartz-reef.     These  quartz-reefs    were 

found  of  all  thickness,  from  a  mere  film  to  thirty  and  even  fifty 

feet.     In  a  vertical   direction,  their  depth  has  hitherto  been 

unascertained,  and  they  would  appear  to  descend  without  limit 

into  the  earth's  crust.     Their  length,  in  a  horizontal  direction, 

is  stated  to  be  within  more  defined  limits ;  though,  as  the  top 

ridge  of  the  reef  descends  rapidly  from  the  surface,  and  '  claims' 

are  seldom  taken  up  on  a  reef  after  it  has  sunk  a  couple  of 

hundred  feet  from  view — from  the  great  expense  of  boring  down 

through  the  solid  sandstone  rock — the  evidence  on  this  point  is 

unsatisfactory,  and  it  has  been  even  doubted  whether  a  reef 
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stops  at  all  within  the  bounds  of  auriferous  elevation.  Up  to 
the  present,  six  or  eight  miles  is  the  longest  distance  to  which  a 
reef  has  been  traced  along  the  surface. 

The  richness  of  these  quartz-reefs  is  of  the  widest  and  most 
uncertain  character.  Sometimes  their  upper  portions  only  are 
found  to  be  auriferous.  Sometimes  the  miner  meets  no  gold 
until  he  has  removed  one  or  two  hundred  feet  of  reef.  The 
owners  of  one  claim  find  a  sudden  fortune,  while  their  neigh* 
bours  on  each  side  of  them,  on  the  same  reef,  are  unable  to 
meet  a  particle  of  gold.  Sometimes,  a  reef  along  its  whole 
extent  is  remarkable  for  its  richness.  More  often,  a  whole  reef 
contains  no  gold  at  all.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  extreme 
uncertainties,  the  immense  and  rapid  fortunes  obtained  by  indi- 
vidual quartz-miners  threw  the  whole  of  the  colony  some  five 
years  ago  into  an  excitement  fully  as  intense  as  that  arising  from 
the  early  discovery  of  its  alluvial  gold  deposits.  Melbourne  did 
not,  it  is  true,  rush  off  to  quartz-mining,  but  quartz-mining 
came  down  to  Melbourne,  and  was  virtually  carried  on  in  the 
offices  of  the  Melbourne  brokers  and  share-agents.  Such  a 
speculation,  requiring  the  aid  of  powerful  and  expensive  ma- 
chinery, and  where  no  gold  could  be  secreted  until  it  had  passed 
through  the  stamping-mill  and  the  furnace,  seemed  the  most 
legitimate  of  all  undertakings  for  large  public  companies  em- 
ploying hired  labour.  Dozens  of  glowiqg  prospectuses  issued 
daily  from  the  brokers'  offices ;  and  at  one  time  no  less  than 
200  large  public  companies,  representing  a  capital  of  over  one 
million  of  money,  might  be  counted  in  a  colony  then  numbering 
less  than  half  a  million  of  souls.  Doubtless,  a  good  deal  of 
this  existed  merely  on  paper ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  no  less  than 
three-quarters  of  this  sum,  or  760,000/.,  were  actually  paid  up. 
Almost  every  man  in  the  colony  was  a  shareholder  in  some  half- 
dozen  quartz-crushing  companies,  and  numberless  were  the  in- 
stances where  he  had  laid  out  all  his  spare  cash  in  the  purchase 
of  shares  for  his  children.  Quartz-mining  speculation  was  at 
its  height  when  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  Sir 
R  Murchison's  *  Siluria '  again  drew  attention  to  the  important 
question  of  the  durability  of  these  auriferous  quartz-reefs,  and 
induced  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject.  From  that  recon- 
sideration, quartz-mining  by  means  of  large  public  companies 
has  never  recovered.  Hitherto  it  had  been  assumed  that  a 
quartz-mine  would  be  found  to  be  inexhaustible ;  that  it  would 
preserve  its  auriferous  character  as  it  descended  from  the 
surface.  But  sufficient  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject 
to  deter  the  non-mining  portion  of  the  community  from  further 
speculation.     Sir  Roderick,  who  had  long  entertained  and  ex- 
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pressed  the  conviction  that  the  yield  of  gold  invariably  decreases 
with  the  depth  of  mines,  has  candidly  acknowledged  in  his  last 
edition  of  '  Siluria '  (p.  495.)  that  if  the  quartz-reeft  yet  un- 
touched in  Victoria  should  prove  as  rich  as  several  now  worked 
with  good  profit,  the  future  supply  of  gold  from  them  will  con- 
tinue to  be  very  large.  We  are  informed  that  from  the  machinery 
now  applied  to  these  operations,  gold-crushing  is  found  to  be 
profitable  in  California,  though  no  more  than  one  four-millumtk 
portion  of  the  precious  metal  is  obtained  from  the  quartz. 

In  the  meantime,  the  question  which  has  at  least  hastened  this 
reaction  —  for  a  reaction  would  certainly  have  come  —  remain* 
unsolved.  That  the  Australian  quartz-reefs  lose  their  auri- 
ferous character  as  they  descend  from  the  surface,  has  not 
been  demonstrated,  though  in  many  instances  it  has  cer* 
tainly  proved  to  be  the  case.  To  the  statement  that  quartz- 
reefs  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  been  abandoned,  it  is 
readily  answered  that  nothing  like  efficient  machinery  has  ever 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  them.*  The  scientific  men  of  the 
colony  almost  unanimously  agreed  from  the  beginning  with  the 
view  put  forward  by  Sir  Roderick  MurChison.     The  practical 


*  'No  shaft  has  been  sunk  lower  than  28  fathoms,  and  no  percept- 
'  ible  change  was  observed  in  the  nature  of  the  mineral  substance  at 
'  that  depth ;  bat  owing  to  the  influx  of  water  and  the  want  of  steam, 
4  the  works,  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  were  only  carried  on  at  a  level  of 
(  sixteen  fathoms/  (Sir  R.  Murchison's  Russia  and  the  UraL)  What 
a  contrast  is  here  presented  to  the  mining  activity  of  Victoria,  where 
a  region  as  large  as  Scotland  contains  many  thousands  of  shafts  sunk 
to  fifty  and  sixty  fathoms  in  the  solid  rock,  and  all  at  present  worked 
by  steam  machinery,  performing  all  mining  operations  save  the 
mere  detaching  of  the  '  stone '  from  the  reef.  Or,  if  contrast 
could  be  more  marked,  we  may  behold  it  in  the  rude  barbarous 
system  of  goldmining  carried  on  among  the  quartz-reefs  in  that 
portion  of  our  vast  gold-bearing  system  traversing  South  America, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  *  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist : '  — 
'  The  mine  is  450  feet  deep,  and  each  man  brings  up  about  200  pounds' 

*  weight  of  stone.  With  this  load  they  have  to  climb  up  the  alternate 
1  notches  cut  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  placed  in  a  zigzag  line  up  the 
'  shaft  Even  beardless  young  men,  eighteen  and  twenty  years  old, 
'  with  little  muscular  development  of  their  bodies  (they  are  quite 
'  naked  excepting  drawers),  ascend  with  this  great  load  from  nearly 

*  the  same  depth.  A  strong  man,  who  is  not  accustomed  to  this 
'  labour,  perspires  most  profusely  with  merely  carrying  up  his  own 
1  body.     With  this  very  severe  labour,  they  live  entirely  on  boiled 

*  beans  and  bread.  They  would  prefer  bread  alone,  but  their  masters, 
'  finding  that  they  cannot  work  so  hard  upon  this,  treat  them  like 
'  horses,  and  make  them  eat  the  beans.' 
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quartz-miners,  who  have  expended  upwards  of  a  million  of 
money  in  expensive  machinery,  indignantly  oppose  it  up  to  the 
present  moment.  Mr.  Selwyn,  indeed,  the  Government  Geolo- 
gist, whose  duties  led  him  to  a  more  practical  examination  of 
the  whole  Victorian  gold  region,  and  who  was  inclined  to  take 
the  same  favourable  view  as  the  quartz-miners,  has  since  some- 
what modified  his  opinion.  He  is  now  willing  to  grant  that  there 
will  be  found  a  gradual  decrease  in  richness  with  their  descent 
from  the  surface.     Mr.  Belt,  however,  goes  much  further :  — 

'  In  South  America  it  has  long  been  known  that  the  upper  parts 
of  auriferous  lodes  are  much  richer  than  the  lower.  Many  mines, 
once  worked  with  great  profit  near  the  surface,  are  now  abandoned 
as  worthless.  In  Victoria,  although  a  few  mines  might  be  pointed 
out;  such  as  the  M  Mariner's  Reef"  on  Maryborough,  and  "  Poverty 
Beef"  at  Sandy  Creek,  where  rich  deposits  of  ore  have  been  found 
at  a  depth  of  from  200  to  400  feet,  yet  the  general  experience  of 
mining  enterprise  must  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  opposite 
opinion,  which  was  long  held  and  encouraged  in  Victoria,  led  to  the 
most  mischievous  results.  Thousands  of  pounds  were  expended  on 
lodes  that  had  been  rich  at  the  surface,  in  the  expectation  that  as 
rich,  or  richer,  deposits  would  be  met  with  at  a  greater  depth.  In 
nearly  every  instance  the  adventurers  met  with  disappointment. 
Instances  are  innumerable  of  veins  of  quartz,  highly  auriferous  in 
their  upper  parts,  containing  none  of  the  precious  metal  below.' 
{Mineral  Veins,  p.  24.)  • 

To  these  statements  of  Mr.  Belt,  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  in  the 
papers  before  us,  thus  replies :  — 

'That  this  condemnation  is  not  always  just,  I  had  several  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing ;  of  which  I  will  cite  the  first  and  most  striking, 
which  occurred  at  Castlemaine,  where  I  descended  the  shaft  of  the 
"Ajax  Mining  Association,"  and,  at  a  depth  of  150  feet,  found  the 
reef  of  very  great  richness,  as  the  fragments  which  I  knocked  off 
proved.  Now  this  was,  a  few  weeks  before,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous failures  under  its  then  title  of  the  Bolivia  Reef  Company ; 
and,  after  a  capital  of  some  12,000*.  had  been  sunk,  the  whole  plant 
and  machinery  were  sold  to  a  Melbourne  firm  for  1,500/.  By  them 
it  was  let,  upon  a  tribute  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  gold  raised,  to  the 
aetual  workers,  who  had,  when  I  visited  it,  taken  out  10,000/.  worth 
of  gold  exclusive  of  their  then  week's  work,  which  was  nearly  500 
ounces  more.  This  mine  was  the  first  in  the  colony  to  be  worked  on 
the  tribute  system,  which  is,  I  believe,  common  in  Cornwall ;  and  I 
do  not  doubt  that  the  result  will  be  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
abandoned  or  insolvent  companies  will  yet  be  carried  on  to  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  if  not  of  the  original  shareholders. 

*  In  fact,  the  Mariner's  Beef,  which  he  cites  as  an  exception,  was, 
for  three  years  at  least,  closed  from  the  second  cause  [influx  of 
water].     Whilst  the  Poverty  Reef  had,  so  far  back  as  1858,  been 
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suspected  of  declining  when  only  170  feet  had  been  reached.  Yet 
I  saw,  the  other  day,  with  my  own  eyes,  stone  raised  from  a  depth  of 
500  feet  on  the  former  which  yielded  six  ounces  to  the  ton ;  and,  on 
the  latter,  at  double  its  former  depth,  I  found  the  mouth  of  the  shaft 
surrounded  by  a  glittering  heap  of  apparently  far  greater  intrinsic 
value.' 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  durability  of  this  auriferous  region 
of  Victoria,  and  whatever  ultimate  form  its  goldmining  operations 
may  assume,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  but  a  mere 
spur  in  a  vast  system  of  far  greater  magnitude ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to-infer,  from  the  prodigious  discoveries  of  gold  in  the 
last  few  years,  that  the  true  extent  of  the  deposits  of  that  metal  are 
still  very  imperfectly  known.  A  more  minute  examination  into 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  since  the  Californian  discoveries 
of  1847,  can  scarcely  fail  to  show  that  the  new  dwellers  on  and 
around  these  auriferous  regions  are  neglecting  none  of  the  more 
lasting  bounties  of  nature  in  their  search  for  gold,  but  are  laying 
— rapidly  indeed,  but  not  the  less  solidly — the  foundations  of 
great  and  prosperous  empires.  And  whatever  may  be  the  ulte- 
rior consequences  of  the  enormous  increase  of  gold  on  the  uses 
to  which  that  metal  has  hitherto  been  applied,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  powerful  agent  is  rapidly  contributing  to  the 
diffusion  of  civilisation,  knowledge,  wealth,  and  population  over 
the  globe. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Original  unpublished  Papers,  illustrative  of  the 
Life  of  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty* 
State  Paper  Office :  with  an  Appendix.  Collected  and  edited 
by  W.  Noel  Sainsbury,  of  Her  Majesty's  State  Paper 
Office.     London:  1859. 

2.  Lettres  inidites  de  Pierre  Paul  Rubens ,  publiees  dfapris  ses 
Autographes.     Par  Emile  Gachet.     Bruxelles:  1840. 

3.  Catalogue  du  Musee  d'Anvers.  2nd  Edition.  Publie*  par  le 
Conseil  d' Administration  de  l'Acadlmie  Royale  dea  Beaux 
Arts.     1857. 

Tn  the  centre  of  the  Place  Verte,  in  Antwerp,  stands  the 
statue  of  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens ;  in  knightly  dress,  and  with 
gallant  bearing,  it  seems  to  be  not  only  a  successful  portrait,  or 
a  happy  impersonation  of  his  proud  and  active  life,  but  the 
presiding  genius  of  that  sunny  square.  There,  where  the  tall 
gables  rise  above  the  waving  limes,  and  the  market-women  rest 
to  poise  their  brazen  jars,  the  most  musical  of  chimes  from  die 
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spire  of  the  huge  church  of  Notre  Dame  drop  ever  and  anon 
upon  the  traveller's  ears ;  and  that  traveller,  as  he  loiters  in  the 
shade,  or  gazes  at  the  painter's  effigy,  will  remember  that  of  all 
the  European  cities  he  has  visited,  there  is  hardly  one  not  able 
as  well  as  proud  to  show  among  its  richest  treasures  of  art,  some 
picture  from  the  hand  of  this  citizen  of  Antwerp.  But  it  is  not 
only  in  this  spot  that  Rubens  makes  himself  felt ;  traverse  the 
town  in  all  directions,  visit  its  churches,  kneel  by  its  altars,  linger 
in  its  galleries,  or  bend  over  its  tombs,  and  you  will  find  that 
Rubens  follows  you  wherever  you  go ;  that  he  comes  before  you 
in  all  shapes,  now  as  an  artist,  now  as  a  householder,  now  as  a 
statesman,  now  as  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  those  in  whose 
hands  lay  not  the  fate  of  Antwerp  only,  but  also  the  weal  and 
woe  of  the  whole  Spanish  Netherlands.  It  is  with  Rubens  in 
these  capacities  that  we  now  propose  to  deal,  and  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  the  letters  collected  by  Mons.  (xachet,  and  the  more 
recent  labours  of  Mr.  Sainsbury,  in  an  attempt  to  portray  the 
painter,  if  not  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  at  least  in  the  position 
which  he  occupied  among  his  contemporaries. 

Considered  in  this  historical  point  of  view,  the  figure  of 
Rubens  is  not  one  to  be  lightly  passed  over.  He  was  a  great 
painter,  but  he  was  also  a  great  man ;  a  courageous,  generous 
spirit,  a  keensighted  politician,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman. 
He  was  not  nobly  born,  but  he  was  very  nobly  bred ;  the 
founder  of  a  famous  school,  the  master  of  many  pupils,  and,  at 
a  time  when  republican  tendencies  were  rife,  and  the  tenets 
of  a  new  religion  prevailed,  a  loyal  subject  and  a  worshipper 
in  the  old  faith.  To  describe  him  merely  as  the  artist  and 
the  colourist  is  then  to  fall  far  short  of  the  mark.  Yet  it 
is  our  misfortune  to  possess  in  English  no  biography  of  this 
man,  worthy  to  take  its  place  as  a  record  of  his  life  and  a 
picture  of  his  times.  '  What  can  there  be  new  to  say  about 
'  Rubens? '  was  naively  asked  of  Mr.  Sainsbury,  when  he  was 
about  to  throw  a  new  and  needful  light  upon  an  important 
part  of  Rubens'  career.  Much  every  way.  Yet  Mr.  Sainsbury'* 
volume,  valuable  as  it  is,  is  not  history :  it  is  only  an  addition 
to  the  materials  for  history ;  and  these  letters,  like  M.  Gachet's 
collection,  require  to  be  digested,  compared,  and  condensed 
before  they  could  form  a  page  of  narrative.  Continental 
literature,  it  must  be  remarked,  is  also  far  from  being  wholly 
satisfactory,  whether  the  recent  or  the  earlier  biographies  be 
consulted.  Alfred  Michiels'  recent  treatise  on  Rubens  and  the 
Antwerp  school  is  accurate  in  facts  and  dates,  but  so  far 
below  contempt  as  regards  its  criticism  and  its  style,  that  his 
readers  are  glad  to  throw  it  aside,  and  to  return  to  Dr.  Waaaren 
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Of  his  memoir  we  have  a  translation  by  Mr.  Noel,  and  Mm 
Jameson  furnished  an  introduction  to  its  pages  which  greatly 
enhances  its  value.     Her  notes  are  admirable ;  the  result  of 
long  acquaintance  with  her  subject,  and  with  the  laws  of  sound 
artistic  criticism.     But  the  memoir  itself  is  written  from  too 
narrow  a  point  of  view ;  it  is  dry  and  technical  in  style,  and 
it  is  incorrect  in  several  details  that  regard  Bubens'  life,  even 
in  some  which  refer  to  his  early  education.     Michel,  whose 
Life  of  Rubens  was  published  at  Antwerp  in  1771,  romances 
on  all  points  of  genealogy  and  parentage ;  the  most  questionable 
of  his  statements  he  is  believed  to  have  borrowed  from  De 
Vigeano,  as  De  Yigeano  had  previously  accepted  them  from 
Van  Parys,  a  descendant  of  the  painter.     The  errors  of  these 
three  authors  Smit  reproduced  at  some   length   in  his  bode, 
'Historische  Levens  Beschryving  van  Pierre  Paul  Rubens;1 
so  that  the  antecedents  of  the  Bubens'  family,  as  well  as  the 
curious  circumstances  under  which  Peter  Paul  was  ushered 
into  the  world,  were  until  lately  more  matter  of  fancy  than  of 
fact.     The  desire  to  claim  for  one  who  so  ennobled  himself  a 
remote  descent  from  a  great  house,  was  combined  with  no  little 
ignorance  of  the  truth.     Thus  Bubens  was  long  declared  to  be 
the  scion  of  a  Styrian  family,  which,  after  the  coronation  of 
Charles  V.,  came  to  establish  itself  in  the  Low  Countries :  but 
the  archives  of  Antwerp,  unluckily  for  the  truth  of  this  legend, 
have  preserved  a  record  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Rubens' 
generations  as  far  back  as  the  year  1350;  and  from  the  time  of 
the  Arnold  Bubens,  who  figures  at  that  date  as  a  tanner,  to  the 
birth  of  John,  the  father  of  the  painter,  the  genealogy  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  those  long  *  pedigrees  of  toil '  so  common 
among  the  Flemings,  and  happily  still  so  common  among  our- 
selves.   This  John,  receiving  a  liberal  education  from  his  parents, 
went  abroad  to  complete  it,  and  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of 
Canon  and  Civil  Law  at  the  College  of  La  Sapienza  in  Borne. 
He  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1561,  and  there,  after  his 
marriage  to  Maria  Pypelinx,  became  a  magistrate  of  Antwerp. 
The  years  during  which  he  held  this  post  were  troubled 
and  anxious.      In  1563,  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  lent 
their  support  to  the  liberal  schemes  of  William  of  Orange ;  and 
as  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  became  the  scene  of  an  ex- 
hausting struggle  for  religious  and  political  freedom,  the  city  of 
Antwerp  could  not  escape  from  the  pressure  of  this  disastrous 
war.     No  other  city  in  the  Low  Countries  suffered  as  modi 
in   its  commerce  and  domestic  interests.      The  heat  of  the 
two  religious  parties  was  fomented  by  its  burgomaster  Van 
Straalen,  and  the  iconoclastic  fury  of  1566  showed  to  what  a 
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pitch  popular  feeling  had  been  excited.  In  thus  blowing  the 
flame  of  civil  discord,  Van  Straalen  had  hoped  that  the  citizens, 
in  the  strength  of  their  frenzied  patriotism,  would  prevail,  and 
shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  But  in  1568  it  became  apparent 
that  the  Catholic  party  was  in  thev  ascendant ;  and  when  Egmont 
and  Horn  were  led  to  the  scaffold  in  Brussels,  the  chief  magi- 
strate of  Antwerp  pud  at  Vilvorde  the  penalty  of  his  sedition. 
Years  elapsed  ere  the  beautiful  mistress  of  the  Scheldt  could  be 
restored  to  peace  and  populous  plenty.  Her  quays,  along  which 
the  flags  of  all  nations  had  been  wont  to  flutter,  were  deserted ; 
the  fires  of  persecution,  lit  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  blazed  in  her 
market-place,  and  his  statue  in  the  citadel  reared  its  head  over 
a  submissive  and  a  ruined  town. 

But  from  Antwerp,  in  the  autumn  of  1568,  fled  John  Rubens. 
During  the  regime  of  Van  Straalen  he  had'  shown  a  leaning 
towards  Calvinism,  which,  whether  the  result  of  conviction 
or  of  prudential  motives,  earned  for  him  the  ill-will  of  the 
agents  of  Philip  IL  and  the  acquaintance  of  the  Protestant 
princes.  In  this  fatal  year  he  had  tried  to  retrieve  his  mistake 
by  making  a  public  protestation  of  allegiance  to  the  government 
and  to  the  Catholic  faith :  but  the  truth  was  that  he  had  entered 
into  correspondence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  that  fact,  if 
divulged,  would  be  fataL  It  thus  became  necessary  for  him  to 
retire  to  Cologne,  already  a  city  of  refuge  for  many  of  his 
countrymen  under  similar  circumstances. 

Unluckily  for  John  Rubens  his  relations  with  the  household 
of  William  the  Taciturn  did  not  terminate  with  that  letter 
to  the  Princes  of  Orange  and  Chimay  which  had  been  his 
tmdoing  at  home.  He  was  again  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  Prince  by  the  Councillor  Jean  Bets,  and  assisted  that 
functionary  in  an  endeavour  to  wrest  from  Philip  of  Spain, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  dowry  of  Princess  Anne,  which 
His  Catholic  Majesty  had  confiscated  in  common  with  all 
the  other  revenues  of  her  husband :  and  it  was  while  engaged 
k  this  business  that  John  Rubens  had  the  opportunity  of 
forming  an  intimacy  with  this  Princess,  as  disastrous  in  its 
offsets  on  his  own  fortunes,  as  it  was  disgraceful  to  the  wife 
of  William.  For  two  years  thi»  intrigue,  of  which  the  scene 
was  laid  sometimes  at  Cologne,  sometimes  at  Siegen,  remained 
undiscovered,  till  in  the  spring  of  157 1  John  Rubens  was  arrested 
and  thrown  into  the  prison  of  Dillenbourg.  Had  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  been  less  anxious  to  conceal  the  misconduct  of  his 
daughter,  it  might  there  and  then  have  fared  very  ill  with 
the  Doctor  of  La  Sapienza,  who,  as  it  was,  languished  in 
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prison  for  two  years,  in  spite  of  the  generous  and  unremitting 
exertions  of  his  wife.  M.  Bakhuizen  Van  den  Brink  has  col- 
lected and  published  a  volume  of  researches  into  the  Life  of 
Anne  of  Saxony ;  in  which  he  praises  the  character  and  energy 
of  Maria  Pypelinx,  and  a  r&ume  of  her  correspondence  is  to 
be  found  in  his  pages.  Liberated  at  last  from  durance,  but 
obliged  to  reside  in  the  town  of  Siegen,  and  to  find  a  security 
in  6,000  crowns  for  his  continuance  there,  John  Rubens  ob- 
tained his  release  from  prison  under  conditions  sufficiently  irk- 
some. But  the  years  wore  on;  and  it  was  at  Siegen  that 
a  son  named  Philip  was  born  in  1574;  and  there  also  that 
on  the  29th  of  June,  1577,  Peter  Paul  Rubens  saw  the 
light.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  though  these  two  children,  the 
fifth  and  sixth  of  her  family,  were  born  in  Nassau,  so  anxious 
was  Maria  to  obliterate  every  remembrance  of  her  husband's 
intrigue  with  Anne  of  Saxony,  that  she  caused  it  to  be  inscribed 
on  his  tomb,  that  the  nineteen  years  of  his  exile  from  his  native 
town  were  all  passed  in  Cologne — a  statement  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  assumption  that  Cologne  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
great  painter.  It  is,  however,  true  that  in  the  same  year  in 
which  he  was  born  the  death  of  the  Princess  (whose  mental 
alienation  had  become  complete  before  her  demise),  released 
William  from  the  burden  of  an  unhappy  union,  and  removed 
the  main  cause  for  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  movements 
of  her  quondam  favourite;  thus  the  exiles  obtained  permission 
to  return  to  Cologne,  where  John  Rubens  died  in  1587, 
and  where  his  house  in  the  Sternen  Gasse  is  still  shown. 
Strangers  are  invited  to  believe  that  the  'Apelles  of  Ger- 

*  many,'  as  he  is  styled  in  the  inscription,  first  drew  breath 
within  its  modest  walls ;  but  the  fact  being  disproved,  they 
must  content  themselves  with  knowing  that  those  low-roofed 
rooms  were  the  last  asylum  of  Mary  of  Medicis,  and  with 
imagining  how  the  child  Peter  Paul  played  up  and  down 
the  paths  of  the  little  garden  of  potherbs,  which  still  lies 
behind  the  house.     i  I  have  always  liked  Cologne ;  for  I  lived 

*  there  till  I  was  ten  years  old,'  says  the  painter  in  one  of  his 
letters,  and  the  last  wish  of  his  life  was  to  revisit  the  town  where 
his  father  is  buried.  This  wish,  however,  remained  ungratified, 
and  Rubens  never  returned  to  the  city  which  Maria  Pypelinx 
quitted  immediately  after  her  husband's  death.  She  intended 
to  devote  herself  to  the  education  of  her  children,  and  gladly 
reverting  to  her  native  place,  she  settled  with  them  in  Antwerp. 

In  that  old  city  the  fine  arts  had  long  had  their  home,  and 
now  that  she  has  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  government,  or  an 
emporium  either  of  foreign  trade  or  of  native  manufactures,  she 
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is  remembered,  not  so  much  for  her  old  commercial  renown,  or 
for  the  two  great  sieges  she  has  sustained,  as  for  those  illustrious 
sons  of  whose  hands  it  may  be  told,  as  the  proverb  said  of  the 
workmen  of  Nuremberg,  that  they  are  known  in  every  land. 
We  lately  had  occasion  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  to  refer  to 
the  visit  of  Albert  Diirer  to  Antwerp,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
adding  to  his  own  knowledge,  and  of  disposing  of  his  prints  and 
pictures  in  a  society  where  art  and  artists  were  encouraged. 
From  his  curious  diary  we  gained  an  insight  into  life  as  it  existed 
in  the  Flemish  capital  in  1520.  The  great  wealth  of  the  citizens, 
which  he  mentions  when  describing  the  house,  or  rather  palace 
of  the  then  Burgomaster,  the  large  amount  of  taxes  freely  paid 
by  the  burghers,  the  number  of  foreign  merchants,  the  influx 
of  Indian  and  Mexican  manufactures  after  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  and  the  establishment  of  a  Portuguese  settlement  at 
Goa  —  all  these  are  brought  under  our  notice  along  with  a 
general  diffusion  of  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  and  with  the 
presence  of  numerous  and  powerful  guilds. 

Of  these  guilds  the  most  important  was  that  of  the  painters. 
It  had  chosen  for  its  patron  that  Evangelist,  whom  tradition 
declares  to  have  himself  handled  the  brush,  and  it  occupied 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  city.  It  had  a 
vast  and  extended  influence  in  the  Low  Countries.  It  boasted 
of  royal  patronage  and  of  ample  funds ;  and  we  are  indebted  to 
the  annals  and  records  of  this  Brotherhood  of  St  Luke,  which 
have  recently  been  examined  with  great  care,  for  several  parti- 
culars of  interest  to  the  life  of  Rubens  and  to  the  history  of  the 
School  of  Antwerp.  In  those  early  days,  when  art  was  still 
religion,  many  of  the  occupations  now  esteemed  purely  me- 
chanical were  held  to  belong  to  it ;  thus  the  guild  of  St.  Luke 
comprised  not  only  the  men  of  the  palette  and  the  brush,  but,  as 
we  find  from  the  franchise  granted  to  its  members  by  Burgo- 
master Van  den  Bruggen  in  1442,  it  included  sculptors,  glass- 
blowers  and  stainers,  illuminators,  printers  and  engravers,  book- 
sellers and  binders,  frame  makers,  carvers,  gold  beaters,  founders 
of  type,  upholsterers,  makers  of  playing  cards,  and  other  de- 
corative trades.  It  is  said  that  this  corporation  was  founded 
by  Philip  the  Good,  and  that  it  was  endowed  by  Philip  IV. ; 
but  however  that  may  be,  the  earliest  registers  of  the  guild 
are  lost,  though  from  1453,  to  the  French  invasion  in 
1794,  they  have  been  religiously  preserved;  and  thus  they 
have  come  down  to  us  in  three  very  curious  books.  The 
first,  called  the  '  Liggere  Van  St  Lucas  Ghilde,'  is  a  large 
quarto  volume  in  manuscript,  containing  the  names  of  all  who 
were  sworn  into  the  renowned  guild.     '  Sires,  deans,  fathers, 
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'and  ancients9  says  its  inscription,  *  do  justly  and  gi?e  judg- 
ement after  the  judgment  of  Solomon;  consider  not  persons 

*  in  respect  of  rich  or  poor,  but  doing  things  seemly,  maintain 

*  the  laws  of  the  city,  and  live  in  the  peace  of  Christ'    With 
the  exception  of  the  years  1541,  1562,  1563,  1565,  and  1566, 
these  registers  are  complete.     The  second  book  is  the  '  Bussen 
'Bucklein  St.  Lucas  Ohilde,'  and  it  preserves  to  us  the  rules 
adopted   by  the   society,   in   regulating  a  fund   for  mutual 
help,  which  formed  part  of  the  constitution  of  this  old  Trades' 
Union ;  the  third  volume  contains  an  exact  account  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenses  incurred  by  the  corporation,  over  the  period 
of  years  before  alluded  to.    Mainly  to  these  original  sources  do 
we  owe  the  correct  biographical  notices  of  the  Flemish  painters 
which  enrich  the  new  edition  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Antwerp 
Museum,  published  in  1857  by  the  Council  of  Administration 
for  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  town :  a  work  which  seems  to  us 
to  possess  all  the  qualifications  that  can  recommend  a  catalogue, 
alike  from  its  portable  size,  its  legibility,  and  from  the  extreme 
care  with  which  it  is  drawn  up.     The  Memoirs  have  been  re- 
written, and  the  old  errors  which  owed  their  rise  to  the  works 
of  Mander  and  Houbracken,  among  the  old  writers,  and  the 
more  recent  blunders  of  Immerzeel,  have  disappeared.     M.  de 
Laet,  who  had  drawn  up  the  first  edition  of  1849,  associated 
M.  Van  Lerius  with  himself  in  the  compilation  of  the  second, 
and  he  is  the  author  of  two-thirds  of  the  biographies  of  this 
volume ;  but  the  name  of  M.  G6nard,  as  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission,  must  not  be  overlooked ;  while  in  the  matter  of 
research  and  criticism,  M.M.  Alvin,  Gachet,  De  Vignes,  Siret, 
L&m  de  Burbure,  and  M.  P.  Visschers  have  succeeded  to  the 
old  authors,  and  their  researches  into  the  authentic  documents 
we  have  just  described,  reveal  to  us  at  this  distant  day  the 
internal  economy  of  the  great  Antwerp  Guild.     The  Brother- 
hood of  St  Luke  still  exists,  and  it  looks  back  with  pride  to 
those  great  names  which  have  won  for  it  a  European  renown* 
The  roll  6f  its  members  records  many  'patient  scholars  never 
known  to  fame:  as  for  example,  the  Van  Dycks ;  for  of  this 
name  no  less  than  twenty-seven  sat  in  the  painters'  chamber; 
Sir  Anthony  occurring  as  fourteenth  on  the  list.     On  the  other 
hand,  to  commemorate  the  celebrated  masters  in  the  guild  would 
be   to  enumerate   all   that  is  greatest  and  best  in  the  art 
history  of  the  Low  Countries ;  for  the  followers  of  this  craft  in 
Antwerp  were  no  mere  painters  of  genre  or  of  low  life,  and 
the  younger  Teniers  alone  is  distinguished  for  pictures  of  this 
class.     They  chose  grave  and  elevated  subjects,  and  they  kept 
alive  the  heroic  and  the  historical  feeling  in  art.    Many  of  them 
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were  penetrated  with  religious  feeling,  and  in  their  hands  land- 
scape-painting attained  to  a  quaint  yet  remarkable  degree  of 
perfection.  As  prior  to  the  period  of  Rubens,  it  will  suffice 
to  recall  such  painters  as  Jan  Van  Eyck,  and  Quintin  Matsys. 
The  latter  became  a  member  1491-2,  and  must  therefore  hare 
been  one  of  the  body  who  welcomed  and  feasted  Diirer.  The 
Nuremberg  artist  tells  us  of  a  visit  he  afterwards  paid  to  Quentin 
in  bis  house,  but  be  has  omitted  to  mention,  (perhaps  because 
the  c  plaoens  uxor '  was  so  lamentably  wanting  in  his  own  estab- 
lishment,) whether  this  home  was  still  adorned  by  the  face  of  the 
beautiful  Adelaide  Van  Ty wit,  for  whose  sake  the  blacksmith 
had  first  become  a  painter,  and  for  whom  he  served  through 
many  years,  as  Jacob  served  for  Rachel  in  the  pastures  of  Haran, 
when  the  world  was  in  its  spring. 

Franz  Floris,  surnamed  the  '  Lantern-bearer  and  road-maker 
'  of  art  in  the  Low  Countries,9  with  his  pupil  Martin  de  Vos,  had 
kept  up  the  reputation  of  the  Brotherhood,  but  by  degrees,  a 
spirit  less  purely  national  had  been  creeping  in  among  the  painters 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  men  like  Mabufce,  or  Lambert  Suster- 
maan  (Lamberto  dei  Lombardi)  and  many  more,  returned  tho- 
roughly Italianized  in  manner;  since  they  had  found  in  the 
schools  of  Italy  a  Capua  for  Flemish  thought.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  Court  at  Brussels  also  damaged  the  interests  of 
Antwerp  as  an  art  capital ;  but  the  guild  had  no  lack  of  members, 
and  it  received  into  its  body,  in  1594,  Othon  Van  Yeen,  (or,  as 
he  is  oftener  called,  Otto  V enius,)  the  master  of  Rubens.  Van 
Yeen  was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  and  of  great  personal  merit. 
By  the  Archduke  Albert  he  was  made  Superintendent  of  the 
Finances  of  His  Catholic  Majesty ;  and  among  the  burghers  of 
Antwerp  and  Brussels  he  could  boast  of  an  almost  royal  descent, 
fur  his  progenitor,  John  Van  Yeen,  was  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Duke  John  III.  of  Brabant  But  the  blood  that  flowed 
through  his  veins  was  more  true  to  the  old  Brabant  race  from 
which  he  descended,  than  the  spirit  in  which  he  painted; 
for  though  we  are  reminded  of  his  pictures  in  every  street 
of  a  Flemish  town  that  brings  us  face  to  face  with  its 
women  and  children,  yet  he  too  had  an  Italian  education; 
at  Parma  he  had  learnt  to  copy  and  admire  Correggio's  '  pure 
'and  sovran  grace,90  while  he  perfected  bis  art  under  Zueehero. 
He  died  at  Brussels  in  1629,  after  an  active  and  a  happy  life 
which  was  prolonged  to  so  ripe  an  age,  that  he  held  his  children's 
children  on  his  knees,  and  saw  that  pupil  in  the  meridian  of  his 
feme,  for  whom  it  was  reserved  to  bring  about  a  thorough 

#  *E  di  Correggio  lo  stile,  puro  e  sovrano.' 
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restoration  of  national  art  in  the  Netherlands.  Rubens  entered 
his  studio  in  1596,  having  first  served  an  apprenticeship  with 
Tobias  Verbaegt,  a  landscape-painter,  and  also  studied  under 
Adam  Van  Noort.  With  that  master  he  had  lived  four  years, 
that  is  exactly  as  many  years  as  he  afterwards  lived  with  Venius ; 
and  it  is  curious  that  while  he  owed  many  of  his  peculiarities, 
and  not  a  little  of  his  excellence  as  a  colourist  to  Van  Noort, 
the  graces  of  Venius  made  no  impression  on  his  mind :  they 
were  not  congenial  to  him ;  already  at  nineteen  years  of  age, 
the  man,  who  afterwards  made  it  his  boast  that  he  painted  like 
a  lion,  had  assumed  an  individuality  of  his  own. 

The  early  career  of  Rubens  is  matter  of  history :  he  entered  the 
Guild  of  St  Luke  in  1598,  and  he  started  for  Italy  in  the  spring 
of  1600.  Sandraat  is  wrong  in  saying  that  he  took  an  intro- 
duction from  the  Archduke  Albert  to  the  Court  of  Mantua ; 
he  owed  his  good  fortune  entirely  to  his  own  talents  and  ad- 
dress :  but  that  the  months  passed  there  were  among  the  happiest 
and  the  best  employed  of  his  Italian  journey,  we  can  easily 
imagine : '  for  there  he  became  familiar  with  the  manners  of 
courts,  a  natural  element  to  the  future  diplomatist,  and  he  was 
occupied  in  copying  the  most  magnificent  examples  from  Griulio 
Romano's  hand;  such  pictures  as  the  ' Marriage  of  Psyche,' 
and  the  'Fall  of  the  Titans/  leaving  an  indelible  impression 
on  his  mind  and  style.  He  left  Mantua  on  his  first  mission  to 
Madrid,  deputed  by  the  Duke  Vincenzio  Gonzaga  to  Philip  III., 
to  take  charge  of  some  beautiful  horses  which  were  intended  for 
the  King,  but  secretly  intrusted  to  convey  a  large  Mantuan  bribe 
to  the  hands  of  the  then  prime  minister,  the  Duke  of  Lerma. 
From  Madrid  he  went  to  Rome  and  next  to  Florence,  where  his 
portrait,  drawn  by  himself,  hangs  in  the  gallery  of  the  painters 
in  the  UflSzi ;  and  he  then  seems  to  have  repaired  to  Venice,  to 
drink  in  colour  in  the  school  of  Titian  and  Tintoret.  It  was 
from  Borne,  however,  that  he  was  finally  summoned  to  receive 
the  last  breath  of  his  mother ;  but  Maria  Pypelinx  did  not  live 
to  have  her  eyes  closed  by  the  hands  of  her  son  Peter  Paul. 
After  composing  her  epitaph  and  erecting  a  monument  over 
her  remains,  the  painter  was  disposed  to  quit  Antwerp — 
he  was  ready  to  exchange  the  keen  winds  of  the  north  seas, 
and  the  heathy  levels  of  the  Camphine,  for  the  plains  and 
terraces  of  that  beautiful  Italy  which  had  already  cast  her 
spells  upon  him,  when  it  appeared  that  though  he  had  re-entered 
Antwerp  as  an  orphan,  he  had  re-entered  it  famous,  and  that 
the  Archduke  and  Infanta  Isabella  would  lose  no  time  in  per- 
suading him  to  remain  there,  or  to  accompany  them  to  Brussels. 
He  yielded ;  and  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  attached  him- 
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self  to  their  train,  he  also  made  acquaintance  with  the  ramily  of 
Isabella  Brandt;  his  marriage  to  her  following  shortly  after, 
decided  him  to  settle  in  Antwerp.  In  the  street  which  bears 
his  name,  stands  the  house  in  which  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
spent;  it  was  bought  by  him  in  161 1,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
months  occupied  by  his  embassies  into  Spain  and  England,  and  by 
some  other  short  journeys,  there  he  dwelt — there  the  great  pic- 
tures began  to  live  under  his  hand — there  passed  the  years  of  his 
happy  union  with  the  wife,  of  whom  he  said  that  she  lacked  all 
the  faults  of  her  sex,  and  there,  when  Isabella  Brandt  had  gone 
to  her  rest,  entered  Helena  Fourment  in  the  fullness  of  her  most 
beautiful  youth ;  there  he  accumulated  the  antiques,  the  gems, 
the  statues,  the  precious  stones  of  his  famous  collection ;  there, 
according  to  his  own  boast,  he  coined  gold  with  the  palette  and 
the  pencil ;  and  there  in  the  ripeness  of  a  good  old  age,  this 

*  prince  of  painters  and  gentlemen '  died. 

We  are  accustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of  Rubens  with  a 
voluptuousness  which  was  semi-barbarous,  and  with  great 
luxury  both  of  life  and  thought ;  yet  his  habits  were  anything 
but  lax,  and  they  were  very  far  from  being  intemperate.  We 
quote  from  Mr.  Sainsbury : — 

'  The  person  of  Rubens  is  described  to  have  been  of  just  propor- 
tions ;  his  height  about  five  feet  nine  and  a  half  inches ;  his  face 
oval,  with  regular  and  finely  formed  features,  dark  hazel  eyes,  a 
clear  and  ruddy  complexion,  contrasted  by  curling  hair  of  an  auburn 
colour  with  moustaches  and  beard  ;  his  carriage  was  easy  and  noble, 
his  introduction  and  manners  exceedingly  graceful  and  attractive ; 
his  conversation  facile  and  engaging,  and  when  animated  in  discourse, 
his  eloquence,  delivered  with  full  and  clear  intonation  of  voice,  was 
at  all  times  powerful  and  persuasive.' 

Such  was  the  knight  in  person, —  *  a  valiant  corpse,  where 

*  force  and  beauty  met,'  and  this  was  his  way  of  life : — 

'  He  rose  early ;  in  summer  at  4  o'clock,  and  immediately  after- 
wards heard  mass.  He  then  went  to  work,  and  while  painting 
habitually  employed  a  person  to  read  to  him  from  one  of  the  classical 
authors  (his  favourites  being  Livy,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Seneca),  or  from 
some  eminent  poet  At  this  time  he  generally  received  his  visitors, 
with  whom  he  entered  willingly  into  conversation  on  a  variety  of 
topics  in  the  most  animated  and  agreeable  manner.  An  hour  before 
dinner  was  always  devoted  to  recreation,  which  consisted  either  in 
allowing  his  thoughts  to  dwell  as  they  listed,  on  subjects  connected 
with  science  or  politics,  which  latter  interested  him  deeply,  or  in 
contemplating  his  treatment  of  art.  From  anxiety  not  to  impair  the 
brilliant  play  of  his  fancy,  he  indulged  but  sparingly  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  and  drank  but  little  wine.  After  working  again  till 
evening,  he  usually,  if  not  prevented  by  business,  mounted  a  spirited 
Andalusian  horse,  and  rode  for  an  hour  or  two.    On  his  return 
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home,  itVas  his  custom  to  receive  a  few  friends,  principally  men  of 
learning,  or  artists,  with  whom  he  shared  his  frugal  meal  (he  was 
the  declared  enemy  of  ail  excess),  and  he  passed  the  evening  in  in- 
structive and  cheerful  conversation. ' 

Of  horses,  indeed  of  animals  in  general,  he  was  passionately 
fond ;  and  that  inanimate  nature  was  not  without  its  charms 
for  his  stirring  and  active  genius,  may  be  seen  from  his  land- 
scapes.     Take,  for  example,  that  known  as  the  'Rainbow,1 
the  '  Prairie  de  Laeken,'  the  woodland  in  the  '  Atalanta  and 
Meleager,'  at  Madrid,  or  the  fine  piece  of  country  supposed 
to  represent  the  environs  of  his  own  chateau  of  Stein,  now 
in  the    National   Gallery,   where  every  detail  is  elaborated 
with  the  greatest  care, — the  pastures  stretching  away  in  the 
morning  sun  —  the  openings  in  the  woods, — the  waggoner  at 
his  tasks, — and  the  stream  half  hidden,  half  defined,  by  the 
pollard  and  brookside  willows.     In  his  taste  for  planting  and 
building,  his  love  of  animals  and  his  sympathy  with  them,  some 
critics  have  found  that  he  resembled  Sir  Walter  Scott,  while 
a  curious   contrast  has  been  also  pointed  out  between  him 
and  Fuseli.     The  one  heated  his  brain  by  debauchery,  and  then 
produced  pictures  which  might  have  been  the  work  of  a  monk  of 
the  Desert,  half  crazed  by  solitude  and  abstinence;  the  other, 
who  was  careful  even  in  meats  and  drinks,  was  apt  to  paint  like 
a  voluptuary  and  a  libertine.     Rubens  was  an  honourable,  but 
not  what  we  should  call  an  earnest  man ;  he  is  never  pathetic, 
never  tender,  often  fierce,  occasionally  vulgar,  sometimes  sublime. 
His  was  not  the  imaginative,  the  saintly,  or  the  meditative 
genius;  action  was  his  forte,  life  was  strong  in  him,  and  owing 
perhaps  to  his  happy  and  perfect  physique,  he  was  never  morbid 
and  never  discouraged:  his  work,  when  it  came  complete  from 
his  hands,  never  seemed  to  him  to  be  but  the  poor  caricature  of 
his  conceptions — on  the  contrary  it  fulfilled  them.     His  were 
'  the  instinct,  the  presage,  the  strong  propensity  and  the  genial 
'  power  of  nature,'  which,  Milton  tells  us,  led  him  to  the  writing 
ot  his  great  epic ;  but  his  was  not  the  '  hallowed  fire '  which 
the  poet  sought.     If  some  of  his  religious  pieces  are  treated 
with  reverence  as  well  as  power,  at  other  times  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  *  things  human  had  prejudiced  things  Divine.'    It 
was  no  small  achievement  to  succeed,  as  he  did,  in  animating  the 
colossal  forms  of  his  own  canvass ;  and  though  it  be  not  the 
highest,  or  the  ideal  side  of  our  nature  which  he  represents,  he 
sins  oftener  from  a  redundancy  of  power,  than  from  coarseness 
of  thought.     It  is  singular  that  with  his  strong  sense  of  truth 
and  realism,  he  should  have  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  to  the 
frigid  allegorical  compositions  of  the  age.     But  even  in  this 
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branch  of  art  he  outstripped  all  other  painters,  both  of  his  own 
and  of  any  former  age.  His  processions  move  before  us  with 
a  pomp  of  circumstance  and  of  colouring  that  makes  them  posi- 
tively glorious;  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  events 
by  which  most  of  these  allegorical  compositions  were  suggested — 
as  for  example  his  *  Peace  and  War '  painted  for  Charles  L,  and 
now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  England — invests  them  with  a 
living  historical  interest. 

The  ferocity  which  appears  in  some  of  his  works  is  as  great 
and  lawful  a  cause  for  distaste  as  their  occasional  grossness ;  it  is 
even  more  surprising,  for  Rubens  was  a  humane  man,  cautious, 
diplomatic,  and  reasonable  in  his  words  and  deeds;  be  was 
kind  to  his  inferiors,  generous  to  his  rivals,  tender  to  his  boys, 
and  except  when  suffering  from  the  gout  he  was  evenly  dis- 
posed towards  all  men  and  wings :  his  charities  were  unbounded, 
and  he  enjoyed  through  all  the  years  of  his  life  the  blessings 
which  are  said  to  watt  upon  the  man  who  considereth  the  poor. 
Yet  not  only  aire  his  hunting  pieces  savage,  but  an  abso- 
lute delight  in  representing  pain  meets  one  in  his  pictures. 
Not  to  speak  of  tnat  terrible  '  Scourging  of  our  Saviour/  at 
Antwerp,  or  of  the  '  Martyrdom  of  St.  Iiievin,'  we  have  but 
to  look  at  the  '  Brazen  Serpent,'  in  the  National  Gallery :  how 
much  have  we  here  of  the  pain,  the  fever,  and  the  contortions 
of  the  wounded  and  dying:  how  small  is  the  effect  he  gives 
to  the  supreme  means  of  cure,  offered  to  a  writhing  and 
gasping  crowd!  In  the  same  way  his  *  Great  Judgment,'  at 
Munich,  appeals  to  horror  rather  than  to  awe :  and  that  colossal 
canvass  (18  ft  by  14  ft),  crowded  as  it  is  with  feats  of  draw- 
ing and  foreshortening,  is  the  strangest  example  of  how  far 
Rubens  could  at  once  succeed  and  fail.  The  weakness  of  the 
principal  figure  strikes  every  one,  even  at  first  sight  The  two 
angels,  on  the  right,  are  handled  with  depth  and  fire;  and  their 
beautiful  but  terrible  faces  are  instinct  with  the  wrath  of  God, 
which  flashes  from  their  eyes,  as  their  keen  glaives  thrust  in  and 
out  without  rest  Beneath  them  is  the  mass  of  the  damned,  of 
which  one,  the  figure  in  the  extreme  background,  is  the  most 
imaginative  conception  in  the  whole  work.  The  action  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  piece  is  in  the  throes  of  a  creature,  whom 
demons  hurry  off  to  Tophet:  while  upwards,  on  the  left, 
presses  the  crowd  of  the  redeemed,  painted  with  such  strong 
carnations  and  reflected  lights  as  only  Rubens  could  produce ; 
and  at  the  sound  of  the  Angels'  trumpets  the  graves  below  are 
seen  to  give  up  their  dead.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  furnace  of 
colour  and  marvellous  combination  of  extreme  action,  this 
great  picture  has  no  truly  supernatural  character,  and  the 
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sense  of  Heaven  and  Hell  have  both  been  strangely  missed: 
for  the  pangs  and  the  terror  are  corporeal  rather  than  mental, 
the  power  from  above  terrific,  but  not  divine. 

In  his  pictures  of  women  Rubens  was  curiously  unequal.  Some 
of  them  inspire  both  aversion  and  regret,  others  again  are  exceed- 
ingly noble  and  stately,  although  the  Flemish  type  be  one  which 
does  not  admit  of  the  tenderest  refinement.  In  'The  Virgin 
'  being  taught  to  read  by  St  Anna,'  which  hangs  in  the  Antwerp 
Museum — the  girl  in  her  white  lustrous  robe,  is  both  delicately 
imagined  and  beautifully  painted,  and  the  remembrance  of  those 
shy  and  maiden  glances  is  not  easily  effaced.  Beautiful,  too,  is 
the  Magdalene,  among  '  The  Four  Penitents,9  at  Munich ;  and 
still  more  so  is  the  St.  Theresa,  pleading  with  eloquent  eyes  and 
hands  for  the  souls  in  Purgatory ;  while,  in  quite  another  style, 
nothing  surpasses  the  '  Chapeau  de  Paille,'  and  the  lady  (said  to 
be  Isabella  Brandt)  in  the  great  '  Wolf  Hunt '  of  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton's  collection.  How  well  she  sits  her  horse  at  her  husband's 
side ;  and  they  seem,  as  they  ride  together  out  over  the  breezy 
downs,  with  the  great  white  clouds  rolling  overhead,  and  the 
hunted  creatures  at  their  feet,  to  have  been  truly  some  Lord  and 
Lady  of  La  Garaye  of  Flemish  life !  The  horse  in  this  hunt 
(or,  as  Rubens  would  have  called  it,  *  Caccia,')  is  magnifi- 
cent ;  and  Rubens  was  never  more  happy  than  in  painting  the 
animal  he  loved ;  unless,  indeed,  when  he  gives  us  a  group  of 
joyous  children,  dragging  after  them  some  great  garland  of  fruit 
and  flowers ;  a  branch  of  his  art  which  one  must  see  the  '  Seven 
'  Boys,9  at  Munich,  in  order  to  appreciate  and  admire. 

The  rapidity — we  had  almost  said  the  haste — with  which  this 
master  worked,  is  astounding :  and  no  other  man,  even  with  the 
help  of  his  scholars,  could  have  given  upwards  of  1,300  pic- 
tures to  the  world,  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  sixty* two. 
It  is  said  that  he  generally  worked  standing,  and  that  his  hand 
was  so  firm  as  not  to  require  to  be  steadied  on  the  maulstick :  it 
also  was  his  practice  to  draw  the  design  upon  the  canvass  himself, 
and  then  to  hand  a  finished  sketch  to  his  pupils,  who  were  trusted 
to  bring  the  picture  into  such  a  state  that  it  was  ready  to  re- 
ceive its  finishing  touches:  moreover  he  often  left  his  colours 
for  time  and  distance  to  blend ;  as  strokes  of  pure  blue,  yellow, 
and  red  will  recur  side  by  side  without  any  attempt  made  to 
mix  them;  but  even  allowing  for  the  despatch  of  all  these 
methods,  it  is  almost  incredible  to  believe  what  we  are  told, 
that  the  'Offering  of  the  Wise  Men'  (in  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery)  was  completed  in  eleven  days,  for  it  contains  thirteen 
figures  over  life  size :  the  artist,  it  is  added,  asked  and  received 
only  100  francs  per  diem  for  his  labour.     Copies  of  his  own 
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works  on  different  scales  frequently  occur,  and  few  of  his 
pictures  are  .more  interesting  than  his  finished  sketches.  The 
twelfth  cabinet  in  the  Pinacothek,  at  Munich,  contains  some 
most  beautiful  examples  of  this  sort;  and  we  have  nothing 
better  in  England  than  the  two  small  editions  of  the  '  Rape 
'of  the  Sabines,'  and  the  '  Interposition  of  the  Sabine  Women,' 
now  in  Bath  House,  and  formerly  the  property  of  Mr.  Da- 
noot,  the  banker,  in  Brussels.  There  is  nothing  of  Rubens' 
more  characteristic  than   one   of  the   groups   which  he   has 

!)laced  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  last  of  these  two.  We 
ancy  that  the  woman,  now  a  Roman  wife  and  mother,  recog- 
nises in  the  soldier  upon  whose  shield  she  has  thrown  herself,  a 
relation  of  her  own  —  perhaps  the  shield  itself  was  a  familiar 
object  to  her  childhood's  eyes  —  but  in  all  this  she  can  now  see 
nothing  but  danger  threatening  the  life  which  had  become  a 
part  of  herself;  and  while  another  woman,  in  the  thick  of  the 
fray,  checks  a  fiery  and  eager  horse,  she  has  flung  herself  upon 
the  Sabine,  with  a  mixture  of  frenzy  and  intercession,  passion 
and  despair,  that  has  never  been  excelled. 

No  one  ever  tired  of  admiring  those  paintings  which  are 
transcripts  of  Rubens'  domestic  life  —  from  the  first  picture  of 
Isabella  Brandt,  given  to  her  in  the  heyday  of  their  courtship, 
to  that  great  family  piece,  which,  in  his  own  chapel  in  St. 
Jacques,  commands  the  graves  of  his  household,  they  are  all 
pleasing ;  and  we  need  hardly  recall  their  features,  so  familiar 
are  the  outlines  of  the  '  Going  to  Market,'  and  the  beautiful 
brows  of  Helena  Fourment,  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  or 
pleasure  in  art 

The  time  of  Rubens'  life  which  was  the  happiest  was 
the  most  domestic,  and  it  was  also  the  greatest  period  of  his 
painting ;  his  style,  as  vigorous  as  it  was  ever  to  be,  was  more 
chaste  than  at  a  later  stage ;  and  such  works  as  the  '  Rape  of 
'Proserpine'  (at  Blenheim),  and  the  great  *  Descent  from  the 
6  Cross,'  date  their  execution  from  this  epoch.  The  story  of  that 
dispute  with  the  Company  of  Arquebusiers  to  which  this  great 
work  owed  its  origin,  M.  Grachet  shows  to  have  been  no 
legend.  Van  Hasselt  details  at  some  length,  and  with  no 
little  naivete,  how,  in  laving  the  foundations  of  his  house  and 
museum,  Rubens  trenched  on  some  ground  belonging  to  the 
neighbouring  guild;  and  as  the  then  burgomaster,  Rockox, 
happened  to  be  head  of  the  corporation,  Rubens  had  no  chance 
of  appropriating  it  with  impunity ;  but  the  painter  compounded 
with  them,  so  that  he  was  allowed  to  build  upon  the  site  in 
question,  provided  he  would  paint  for  the  company  a  picture  of 
their  patron,  St.  Christopher.     In  due  time  he  presented  them 
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with  the '  Descent  from  the  Cross,'  and  the  two  beautiftil  ponds 
on  the  wings.  The  Arquebusiers  declared  they  were  deceived, 
and  there  was  no  St  Christopher  in  the  picture,  though  there 
had  been  one  in  the  bargain  with  the  fraudulent  artist!  'There 
'  are  three,'  retorted  Rubens ;  and  in  truth,  taking  for  bis 
motive  the  etymology  of  the  saint's  name  (Xpurrov  Qtepeb,  or 
Christ-bearer),  he  had  given  them  three  representations — the 
blessed  Virgin  bearing  her  yet  unborn  Son ;  Simeon  carrying 
in  his  arms  the  Word  made  Man ;  and,  in  the  great  picture 
itself,  the  Dead  Christ  supported  by  His  disciples.  But  the 
Arquebusiers  were  first  obstinate,  and  then  angry ;  and  Rubens, 
to  pacify  them,  punted  on  the  outside  a  gigantic  image  of 
St.  Kitts,  adding  a  hermit  with  a  lantern  and  an  owl,  to 
show  that  the  time  represented  was  the  night,  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  the  saint  heard  a  little  child  summon 
him,  saying,  in  a  sweet  treble   voice,    '  Christopher,    come 

*  forth,  for  thou  must  carry  me  over  to-night.'  The  hermit  is 
supposed  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  scene,  when  the  giant  staggers 
through  the  torrent,  with  the  small  but  heavy  burden  on  his 
shoulder ;  but  the  owl,  we  are  assured  by  some,  was  a  piece  of 
malice  intended  to  typify  the  extreme  dullness  of  the  masters 
of  the  worshipful  Company.  After  perils  by  time,  perils 
by  soldiery,  perils  by  travel,  and  perils  by  cleaning,  it  now 
hangs  in  the  south  transept,  the  head  and  crown  of  the  glory  of 
the  great  Notre  Dame  of  Antwerp.     €  The  bridled  power  and 

*  imagination  of  this  work,'  says  one  of  his  critics, '  is  beyond 
'  all  praise,'  and  yet  it  is  the  reality  of  it  which  is  most  over- 
powering ;  the  accessories  are  so  fine,  the  whole  so  surpassingly 
painted,  that  we  cease  to  think  of  it  as  a  painting  —  our  atten- 
tion is  centred  in  that  mangled  Form  which,  slack  in  limb  and 
death-stained  in  face,  slips  from  the  cross ;  while  we  gaze,  we 
feel  that  we  are  carried  Dack  to  the  dimness  of  that  evening- 
hour  when,  to  those  weeping  women  hope  seemed  lost  with 
life.  We  are  told  that  the  design  is  not  original,  and  that  it 
was  derived  from  an  Italian  print  Granted  that  the  position 
and  grouping  of  the  figures  may  have  been  copied,  though  this 
itself  has  never  been  proved,  the  master  has  thrown  his  whole 
strength  into  the  idea ;  and  the  marvel  and  master-stroke  of  the 
piece,  the  linen  cloth  on  which  the  light  is  concentrated,  was 
Rubens'  own  invention,  and  adopted  by  him,  in  spite  of  the 
greater  difficulty  that  its  brilliant  white  must  have  imposed 
upon  him  in  working  up  the  flesh  tints.  Well  might  the 
triumphant  genius  say,  €  Everyone  according  to  his  gifts.  My 
4  endowments  are  such  that  1  have  never  wanted  courage  to 

*  undertake  any  design,  however  vast  in  size  or  diversified  in 
f  subject' 
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Meantime  Bubens  grew  in  the  estimation  of  Europe,  and  in 
favour  with  the  Arehduke  and  the  Infanta.  The  Princess, 
besides  consulting  him  on  matters  of  state,  honoured  him,  it  is 
said,  with  a  visit  in  his  house,  and  saw  his  celebrated  collection 
before  it  was  broken  up,  and  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, whose  agent,  Le  Blond,  purchased  it  for  100,000  florins. 
In  this  repository  there  were  19  pictures  by  Titian,  13  by  Paul 
Veronese,  3  by  Baphael,  3  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  8  by  Palina, 
21  by  Bassano,  and  17  by  Tintoretto,  besides  13  by  the  house- 
holder himself,  whose  tastes  seem  to  us  to  be  wonderfully  illus- 
trated by  the  numbers  of  his  pictures,  and  by  the  evident 
favour  in  which  the  Venetians  were  held.  Of  the  thirteen  ori- 
ginal pieces  mentioned,  a  curious  and  minute  account  is  to  be 
seen  in  Brian  Fairfax's  '  Catalogues  of  the  Pictures  in  the 
*  Possession  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.'  Among 
these  canvasses,  among  statues  and  antiques  of  all  6orts,  we  can 
imagine  the  Infanta  Isabella  wending  her  stately  steps,  and 
Bubens'  courtly  smile,  as  he  led  her  from  one  picture  to  the 
other,  or  heard  the  Archduke  offer  to  stand  sponsor  to  the 
painter's  child.  This  was  the  son  Albert,  whom  Rubens  com- 
mended, during  one  of  his  absences,  to  the  care  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Gevaerts  —  a  man  fitted  in  every  way  for  the  trust,  for 
Antwerp  had  no  citizen  more  worthy  than  this  secretary,  John 
Gaspar  Gevaerts,  the  philosopher  and  historian  of  Brabant. 
Thus  Rubens  wrote  from  Spain :  — 

'  I  entreat  you  to  put  my  little  Albert  as  my  image  not  in  yr 
oratory,  nor  yr  infirmary,  but  in  yr  museum.  I  love  that  child,  and 
I  recommend  him  to  you  in  a  serious  manner,  to  you  the  chief  of  my 
friends,  the  priest  of  the  Muses,  to  take  the  greatest  care  of  him,  both 
while  I  live  and  after  my  death.' 

We  anticipate  a  little  by  giving  this  trait  of  the  artist ;  and  our 
business  is  rather  with  the  year  1620,  when  he  was  introduced 
by  M.  de  Vicq  to  Mary  of  Medicis.  The  Queen  Mother  had 
just  concluded  a  peace  with  her  son,  and  being  now  occupied 
with  the  task  of  adorning  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  it 
was  suggested  to  her  that  the  Flemish  artist  was  the  most 
fitting  person  to  furnish  her  with  a  series  of  pictures,  which 
should  set  forth  her  life  and  experience,  and  form  an  appropriate 
decoration  for  the  gallery  of  the  pile  which  Jacques  de  Brouese 
had  just  finished.  Bubens  went  to  Paris  to  receive  her  orders, 
and  to  take  sketches  for  the  twenty-five  pictures.  He  then 
returned  to  Antwerp,  and,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  completed 
nineteen  of  these  remarkable  designs,  by  the  help  of  his  pupils 
or  anistants.  There  were  in  his  atelier  at  that  time,  students  no 
leas  distinguished  than  Antony  Van  Dyck,  Franz  Snydera,  and 
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Jacques  Jordaens ;  while  the  numbers  were  made  up  by  Justus 
Van  Egmont,  Peter  Van  Mol,  Cornelius  Schut,  Jan  Van  Hoeck, 
Simon  de  Vos,  Deodato  Delmont,  Mompers,  Wildens,  and 
Nicholas  Van  der  Horst  The  two  largest  of  his  canvasses 
were  not  painted  till  after  his  return  to  Paris,  where  he  super- 
intended the  placing  of  the  series,  and  he  then  conducted  the 
Queen  Mother  into  the  gallery,  and  displayed  to  her  the  finished 
work.  So  highly  allegorical  were  the  compositions,  that,  it  is 
said,  Mary  of  Medicis  was  occasionally  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
what  were  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  represented,  and, 
above  all,  who  were  the  personages  by  whom  she  was  surrounded; 
but  the  courtly  painter  managed  to  put  her  in  possession  of  the 
required  information,  and  fresh  orders  soon  came  to  reward  him 
for  the  flattery  and  the  pains  he  had  bestowed.  Mary  of 
Medicis  might  well  be  pleased  with  her  own  figure,  where  she  is 
represented,  fair  and  young,  as  disembarking  at  Marseilles,  while 
Fame  flies  to  publish  the  charms  of  Henry's  Tuscan  bride,  and  the 
jealous  naiads  rush  to  sink  the  boat  that  holds  too  beautiful  a 
rival  These  naiads,  or  syrens,  as  Rubens  calls  them,  were,  it 
seems,  studied  from  three  dark  beauties  of  the  day ;  for  a  curious 
little  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  gives  us  the  following :  — 

•  To  M.  de  Chennievres. 

'  I  beg  of  you  so  to  arrange  for  us  that  there  may  be  retained  for 
me,  in  the  third  week  which  follows  this  one,  the  two  ladies  Cassaio, 
from  the  Rue  du  Vertbois,  and  also  that  little  niece  Louisa,  for 
I  reckon  on  making  three  studies  of  Syrens,  and  these  three  persons 
will  be  to  me  of  great  succour  and  infinite  help ;  much  by  reason  of 
the  expression  of  their  faces,  but  still  more  on  account  of  their 
magnificent  black  hair,  which  I  should  have  difficulty  in  meeting 
with  elsewhere ;  the  same  with  their  figure.' 

Another  letter  of  Rubens,  in  his  correspondence  through 
M.  l'Abb£  de  St.  Amboise  with  the  Queen  Mother,  relates  to  a 
desire  she  had  expressed  to  have  a  second  gallery  of  pictures 
resembling  her  own,  to  record  the  exploits  of  Henri  Quatre. 
Two  difficulties  seem  to  have  been  in  the  way — first,  that  the 
widow  could  not  decide  upon  the  choice  of  subjects;  secondly, 
that  after  Rubens  had  made  some  sketches  for  the  plan,  the  pro- 
portions of  the  rooms  were  altered,  and,  as  he  said,  would  'cut 
'  the  head  off  the  King's  figure  as  he  sat  in  his  triumphal  car.' 
This  was  very  severe;  and  he  soon  made  his  plaint  heard. 
'He  had/  he  wrote,  'ruled  himself  after  the  first  directions, 
'  and  was  well  advanced  with  the  most  important  pieces,  such  as 
'  the  Triumph  and  the  Ceiling ;  and  now  M.  ]'Abb£  is  going  to 
'  take  two  feet  off  the  height  of  my  canvasses,  hoisting  up  the 
'  frontispieces,  and  piercing  the  pictures  with  doorways,  so  that  I 
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'  have  no  remedy,  and  am  obliged  to  lame,  and  spoil,  and  change 
'  all  that  I  had  done.'  The  gallery  never  made  much  further 
progress :  the  sketches  already  done  found  their  way  to  Flo- 
rence, and  Rubens  resented  the  whole  affair.  It  must  be  added 
that  the  Queen  Mother  was  also  dilatory  in  her  payments, 
and  that  the  artist  was  disgusted  with  this  trait  of  parsimony 
in  her  character,  or  poverty  in  her  exchequer.  '  I  am  sick  of 
'this  Court,'  he  wrote,  while  the  remuneration  for  his  great 
work  in  the  Luxembourg  was  still  unpaid;  'and  it  might 
'  easily  happen  that  I  did  not  return  to  it  again  in  a  hurry.' 

A  further  experience  of  Courts,  however,  awaited  Rubens; 
and  his  favour  with  the  Infanta  appears  since  the  death  of  the 
Archduke,  in  1621,  to  have  been  on  a  firmer  footing  than  ever. 
But  in  the  middle  of  all  this  power  and  prosperity,  a  shadow 
fell  upon  the  house,  and  ere  he  was  perceived,  the  herald  with 
the  inverted  torch  had  already  delivered  a  summons  at  the 
gate.  Isabella  Brandt  sickened  and  died ;  and  in  the  summer 
of  1626,  she  was  buried,  in  the  same  church  where  seventeen 
years  before  she  had  received  the  painter's  troth.  This,  the 
'excellent  companion '  of  Rubens'  best  years,  left  him  two  sons ; 
both  of  whom  were  educated  at  the  feet  of  Dr.  Gevaerts.  But 
the  master,  like  the  parent,  outlived  the  pupils  once  so  tenderly 
recommended  to  his  care ;  and  it  was  not  by  the  offspring  of  his 
first  marriage  that  Rubens  was  to  be  represented  to  posterity. 
Nicholas,  the  younger,  lord  of  the  estate  of  Ramuyen,  died  first, 
and  Albert,  who  was  some  time  Secretary  to  the  Privy  Council 
of  Flanders,  expired  in  1657,  having  survived  his  wife,  and  a 
son  who  was  the  only  issue  of  their  union. 

On  Isabella's  death  Rubens  left  Antwerp,  and  repaired  to 
Holland  to  recruit  his  health  under  the  kind  offices  of  such 
friends  as  Polenberg,  Sandraat,  and  Hontrost.  In  their  paint- 
ing rooms  he  found  fresh  interest  for  his  mind  and  heart;  and 
he  left,  says  Mr.  Sainsbury,  with  every  artist  whom  he  visited 
some  proof  of  his  friendship  and  of  his  love  for  the  arts.  He 
bought  and  he  valued  the  works  of  his  contemporaries  and  of 
his  scholars,  and  upwards  of  eighty  pieces  by  modern  masters 
alone,  were  found  in  his  possession  at  his  death. 

The  scene  of  Rubens'  life  which  now  opens  before  us,  is 
that  which  Mr.  Sainsbury  has  best  succeeded  in  elucidating. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  patience  he  has  shown  in  preparing 
this  valuable  collection  of  letters.  Some  of  them  ha<i  been 
made  public  in  M.  Gachet's  book ;  others  brought  to  light  by 
the  additional  matter  in  Carpenter's  Life  of  Sir  Anthony  Van- 
dyke :  but  the  transactions  in  which  Rubens  was  engaged  as 
an  ambassador  were  never  known  as  they  now  are  by  the  trans- 
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latkm  of  this  correspondence,  which,  drawn  from  the  vast  mine 
of  Her  Majesty's  State  Paper  Office,  has  been  collated*  com- 
pared, and  enriched  by  Mr.  Salisbury,  with  such  brief  and  exact 
notes,  that  the  reader,  supplied  with  all  the  information  that  he 
can  require,  feels  as  he  unrolls  these  curious  records,  how  much 
he  is  indebted  to  the  care  and  energy  of  the  editor.    The  letters 
contain  a  curious  mixture  of  the  details  of  business  with 
touohes  of  character  and  of  art.     Those  which  refer  to  the  sale 
of  Rubens'  collection,  and  those  which  passed  between  Toby 
Mathew  and  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  about  several  commissions 
for  hunting  pieces,  are  abundantly  interesting.     Another  letter 
is  a  good  specimen  of  Rubens'  way  of  concluding  a  bargain; 
it  contains  a  list  of  twelve  pictures  then  in  Rubens'  house,  and 
which  the  painter  priced  at  six  thousand  florins.     The  first  of 
these  is  the  Prometheus,  the  second  is  the  Daniel  in  the  Lions' 
Den,  so  well  known  from  copies  and  engravings,  now  the  property 
of  His  Orace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  which  it  seems  was 
given  by  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  to  Charles  I. :  Rubens  said  of 
this  himself,  when  giving  its  proportions,  8  feet  by  12,  that  the 
lions  were  drawn  from  the  life,  and  that  the  whole  was  painted 
by  his  own  hand.     This  document  is  translated  from  the  Italian, 
the  language  in  which  Peter  Paul  most  frequently  wrote,  and  in 
which,  strange  to  say,  he  made  his  signature  — '  Pietro  Paulo 
'Rubens'  being  appended  to  letters  either  in  Flemish  or  in 
French.     His  Latin  letters  are  signed  'Petrus  Paullus  Ru- 
benius : '  sometimes  only  with  his  initials,  as  '  P.  P.  Rubens,* 
while  '  P.  Rubens '  only  occurs  in  one  place.    It  certainly  is  a 
curious  fact  which  M.  Gachet  has  established,  that  no  French 
or  Flemish  signature  of  Rubens'  exists ;  and  it  is  perhaps  an 
equally  strange  one,  that  the  town  of  Antwerp  does  not  possess 
a  single  autograph  letter  of  the  greatest  master  of  her  schooL 

It  would  appear  that  his  pictures  did  not  always  give  satis- 
faction to  the  patrons  who  ordered  them.  Thus,  Mr.  Locke 
to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton: — 

'  Westminster :  March,  1620. 
'  I  have  delivered  the  picture  to  my  Lord  Danvers  ;  he  made  a 
motion  to  have  me  write  to  Rubens  before  he  would  pay  the  money 
to  this  effect.  That  the  picture  had  been  showed  to  men  of  skill, 
who  said  it  was  forced  and  slighted,  and  that  he  had  not  showed  his 
greatest  skill  in  it,  and  from  that  cause  My  Lo :  would  have  him 
make  a  better  if  he  could,  and  he  should  have  this  again 
I  told -my  Lo:  that  I  knew  your  lordship  had  taken  all  possible 
care  about  it,  and  that  I  doubted  not  but  that  it  would  prove  as  good 
as  it  should  be;  but  notwithstanding, that  I  would  write  to  your 
lordship,  to  the  effect  of  his  lordship's  speech.'    .    .    . 

Lord  Danvers  took  care  also  to  make  himself  heard,  and  he 
is  very  explicit : — 
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'  To  Sir  Dudley  Carleton. 

4  May,  1621. 

'My  Lord  Ambassador.  .  *  .  Bat  now  for  Rubens.  In 
every  painter's  opinion  he  bath  sent  hither  a  peece  scarce  touched 
by  bis  own  hand,  and  the  figures  so  forced  as  the  prince  (Charles, 
Prince  of  Wales)  will  not  admitt  the  picture  into  bis  Gallery.  I 
could  wish,  thearfore,  that  the  famus  man  would  doe  some  one 
thinge,  to  register  or  redeem  bis  reputation  in  this  bowse,  and  to 
start  among  the  many  excelent  wourkes  which  ar  hear  of  all  the 
best  masters  in  Christendoum,  for  from  him  we  have  yet  only  Judeth 
and  Holifernes,  of  littell  credite  to  bis  great  skill ;  it  must  be  of  the 
same  bigenes  to  fitt  this  frame,  and  I  will  be  well  content  to  showte 
another  arrow,  of  allowinge  what  money  he  may  ask  in  exchaynge, 
and  tbeas  Lions  shall  be  safely  sent  him  back  for  tamer  beastes  better 
made.  In  yr  own  busines  you  will  receave  satisfaction  from  such  as 
'  ar  more  able  to  informe  you,  yet  is  thear  no  man  more  affectionate  to 
doe  yr  Lo :  servis  than,  H.  Davers.' 

Notwithstanding  this  difference  of  opinion,  Rubens  was  the 
artist  selected  to  paint  the  decorations  for  the  new  Banqueting 
House  at  Whitehall  in  1621,  as  we  see  from  the  following: — 

'Peter  Paul  Rubens  to  W.  Trumbull. 

'  Antwerp,  Sept  1621. 

(  Sir,— I  am  quite  willing  that  the  picture  painted  for  my  Lord 
Ambassador  Carleton  be  returned  to  me,  and  that  I  should  paint 
another  bunting  piece  less  terrible  than  that  of  the  Lions,  making 
abatement  as  is  reasonable  for  the  amount  already  paid,  and  the  new 
picture  to  be  entirely  of  my  own  hand  without  admixture  of  the 
work  of  any  one  else,  which  I  will  undertake  to  you  on  the  word  of 
a  gentleman.  I  am  very  sorry  that  there  should  have  been  any 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  Monsr.  Carleton,  but  he  would  never 
let  me  understand  clearly,  though  I  often  entreated  him  to  do  so, 
whether  this  picture  was  to  be  an  entire  original,  or  merely  one 
touched  by  my  own  band.  I  wish  for  an  opportunity  to  put  him  in 
a  food  humour  with  me,  although  it  should  cost  me  some  trouble  to 
oblige  him*  I  shall  be  very  glad  that  this  picture  be  located  in  a 
place  so  eminent  as  the  Gallery  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  make  it  superior  in  design 
to  that  of  Holofernes,  which  I  executed  in  my  youth.  I  have  almost 
finished  a  large  picture  entirely  by  my  own  hand,  and  in  my  opinion 
one  of  my  best,  representing  a  Hunt  of  Lions ;  the  figures  as  large 
as  life.  It  is  an  order  of  my  Lord  Ambassador  Digby,  to  be  pre- 
sented, as  I  am  given  to  understand,  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton. 
But  as  you  truly  say,  such  subjects  are  more  agreeable,  and  have 
Store  vehemence  in  a  large  than  in  a  small  picture.  I  should  very 
much  like  the  picture  for  H.  B.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  of  the 
largest  prqporttons,  because  the  size  of  the  picture  gives  us  painters 
Bore  courage  to  represent  our  ideas  with  the  utmost  freedom  and 
semblance  of  reality.    I  am  ready  under  any  circumstances  to  employ 
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myself  in  your  service,  and  recommending  myself  humbly  to  your 
favour,  offer  myself  at  all  times  to  your  notice. 

'  As  to  His  Majesty  and  H.  B.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  I  shall 
always  be  very  pleased  to  receive  the  honour  of  their  commands,  and 
with  respect  to  the  Hall  in  the  New  Palace,  I  confess  myself  to  be 
by  a  natural  instinct,  better  fitted  to  execute  works  of  the  largest 
size  rather  than  little  curiosities.     .     .    . 

1  Sir,  yr  very  humble  servant, 

1  Peter  Paul  Rubens.' 

Rubens'  next  acquaintance  with  England  and  the  English 
Court  was  to  be  not  artistic,  but  diplomatic.  The  widowed 
Infanta  was  anxious  to  bring  about  a  suspension  of  arms  between 
the  Sovereigns  of  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  and  Spain  and  the 
United  Provinces,  and  Balthazar  Gerbier,  himself  a  painter, 
was  desired  by  the  omnipotent  Buckingham,  whose  agent  he 
was,  to  treat  with  Rubens,  selected  by  the  Infanta  as  the,  fittest 
person  to  negotiate  on  her  part*  Mr.  Sainsbury  translates  and 
gives  in  full  the  memoranda  of  the  various  discourses  held 
between  these  two  agents.  Gerbier's  letters  are  in  obscure  and 
peculiar  French  ;  and  his  speech  seems  to  have  been  embellished 
with  many  flowers  of  the  rhetoric  then  so  fashionable.  Rubens, 
though  more  explicit  in  his  statements,  indulges  in  similar  adorn- 
ments, 'and,'  says  Gerbier,  'wrote  frequently  to  me  deploring 
'  the  present  state  of  affairs,  wishing  to  revive  the  Golden  Age, 
'  and  conjuring  me  to  make  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  under- 
'  stand  the  Infanta's  great  regret  that  affairs  were  in  their  present 
4  state.  The  Sieur  Rubens,  enlarging  on  this  point,  said  how 
'  praiseworthy  and  advantageous  this  work  of  reconciliation 
'  would  be.  He  believed  it  easy  of  accomplishment,  provided 
€  the  King  of  Great  Britain  would  lend  a  favourable  ear,  and 
'  the  Duke  was  well  disposed,  so  that  his  assistance  might  be 
'  relied  upon.  Then  Rubens  dwelt  strongly  on  Spain  being 
*  willing  to  listen  to  reasonable  conditions ;  and  much  more  to 
t  same  effect.'  In  reply  to  all  this,  the  following  was  meant  to 
be  conclusive :  — 

CB.  Gerbier  to  P.  P.  Rubens. 

*  Brussels,  1627. 
1  To  Mons.  Rubens, — My  Lord  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  com- 
manded me  to  inform  you  with  respect  to  the  discourses  we  hare 
held,  that  if  it  pleases  the  Infanta  to  obtain  full  powers  from  the  King 
of  Spain  to  treat  in  his  name  and  on  his  behalf  with  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  for  a  general  suspension  of  arms  (withdrawing  the 
armies),  between  the  King  of  Spain,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces, 
that  he  will  do  his  best  to  carry  into  effect  the  resolutions  and  wishes 
of  the  several  parties  for  the  suspension  of  arms  for  two,  three,  four, 
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five,  six,  or  seven  years,  restoring  commerce  to  its  original  footing 
as  in  times  of  peace,  during  which  time  an  accommodation  may  be 
treated  for.    B.  Gerbieb.' 

All  this  time  Spinola  was  on  the  Flemish  coast,  and  seems 
not  to  have  ratified  the  power  of  the  Infanta's  new  diplomatist 
till  this  same  month  of  February,  1627  ;  when  the  negotiation 
proceeds.  With  regard  to  the  Dutch  Provinces,  it  was  said 
on  behalf  of  the  Infanta,  that : — 

'  Every  one  cannot  but  think  that  there  will  be  very  great  diffi- 
culties with  respect  to  the  title  of  free  states,  which  they  pretend  to 
be  applied  to  them  in  the  truce ;  but  which  title  is  so  contrary  and 
repugnant  that  he,  the  King  of  Spain,  wages  war  for  no  other  reason. 
For  if  he  had  chosen  to  consent  to  this  title,  the  Dutch  would  never 
have  made,  nor  would  they  at  present  make  any  difficulty,  in  con- 
tinuing or  renewing  the  truce  as  before,  as  Rubens  testifies,  who  has 
been  employed  in  this  business.  .  .  .  But  leaving  the  Dutch 
to  insinuate  this  title  during  the  suspension  of  arms,  the  King  of 
Spain  would  perhaps  be  found  willing  to  treat  subsequently  with 
them  for  a  lasting  peace,  under  honourable  conditions  to  His  Majesty, 
and  without  prejudice  to  their  liberties.  •  .  .  It  is  certain  that 
it  would  be  thoroughly  appreciated  in  Spain  and  by  Her  Serene 
Highness,  if  the  King  of  Great  Britain  would  interpose  his  authority 
and  goodwill  to  this  accommodation.' 

Endless  were  the  letters  and  messages  exchanged  on  this 
subject.  Rubens,  for  furtherance  of  the  affair,  repaired  to 
Breda,  but  by  August  of  the  same  year  it  would  not  seem  that 
they  had  advanced  much  beyond  the  preliminaries ;  the  follow- 
ing is  extracted  from  a  letter  written  to  the  Elector  of  Cologne 
from  Spa,  at  that  time : — 

'It  seems  that  the  treaty  of  which  the  Sieur  Rubens  laid  the 
foundations  advances  little  by  little,  and  that  his  journey  from 
Holland,  from  whence  he  returned  some  days  past,  having  been 
called  there  by  Ambassador  Carleton,  has  also  given  an  impetus  to 
it  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  arrival  in  this  place  of  the 
Sieur  de  Montagu,  an  Englishman,  who  had  no  sooner  arrived  yes- 
terday than  he  sought  out  the  Marquis  Spinola.  •  .  •  This 
Rubens  above  mentioned  is  the  principal  painter  of  Antwerp,  who 
sold  for  100,000  florins  antiquities  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ; 
and  while  this  purchase,  which  took  some  time,  was  being  made,  this 
negotiation  it  appears  begun.*  Montagu  is  a  young  English  lord 
greatly  favoured  by  Buckingham.  Several  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  to 
maintain  good  friendship  and  correspondence  between  the  Spaniards 
and  English,  and  some  add  that  France  will  be  included ;  but  there  is 

*  Walter  Montagu,  son  of  Henry,  first  Earl  of  Manchester,  better 
known  as  the  Abbe  de  Montagu ;  he  was  made  commendatory  Abbot 
of  Pontoise  by  Louis  XIV. 
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little  appearance  of  that*  inasmuch  as  jour  Highness  will  have  hetrd 
elsewhere  the  English  have  made  a  descent  in  the  Isle  of  Rh6,  where 
they  are  still  fighting  ;  hut  since  Rubens  and  Montagu  have  come 
from  Holland,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  these  treaties  the 
Hollanders  will  most  probably  be  comprised,  and  perchance  the 
Palatine  also.' 

So  the  business  slowly  proceeded,  with  an  expenditure  of  time 
and  ink,  beyond  precedent  and  beyond  measure;  till  Don 
Diego  de  Mexia  arrives  from  Spain,  with  much  to  learn  of  the 
nature  of  the  matter  in  hand,  and  Rubens  then  writes  to 
Gerbier : — 

'  The  answer  which  I  herewith  send  you  (Sept.  1627)  is  all  that 
can  be  done  in  this  conjuncture.  We  believe  that  these  Leagues 
will  he  like  thunder  without  lightning,  which  will  make  a  noise  in 
the  air  without  producing  any  effect,  for  it  is  a  compound  of  divers 
tempers  brought  together  in  a  single  body  against  their  nature  and 
constitution,  more  by  passion  than  reason.  All  "  gens  (Tesprit>n  and 
those  well  affected  to  the  public  good,  are  of  our  way  of  thinking, 
and  above  all,  Her  Highness  and  the  Marquis.  .  •  .  This  bad 
success  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  quite  contrary  to  our  good 
intentions;  but  my  conscience  acquits  me  of  having  failed  in  all 
sincerity  and  industry  to  endeavour  to  bring  everything  to  a  good 
end,  if  God  had  not  ordained  otherwise.  I  pray  God  to  employ  us 
more  successfully  in  future.' 

By  Christinas  the  prospects  were  no  brighter ;  but  in  spite 
of  drawbacks  and  of  the  unpromising  aspect  of  the  future,  the 
Infanta  was  determined  not  to  be  diverted  from  her  projected 
and  much  needed  peace,  and  all  through  the  winter,  letters  con- 
tinued to  pass,  until,  in  1628,  Rubens  was  despatched  upon  his 
famous  visit  to  Madrid. 

Great  as  was  the  success  of  the  diplomatist  who  won  die 
favour  of  the  Spanish  minister  and  of  the  Spanish  king,  and 
ample  as  was  the  meed  of  praise  awarded  to  him  by  his  em- 
ployers, the  world  remembers  his  visit  to  the  capital  of  Spam, 
more  by  the  pictures  than  by  the  protocols  that  came  from  his 
hand;  and  in  viewing  the  rare  works  of  his  genius  which 
(sixty-one  in  number)  adorn  that  Royal  Collection,  we  forget 
that  he  came  to  Castile  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  paint 
Diaa  or  Helen  in  the  saloons  of  the  Palace,  or  the  Three 
Kings  for  the  convent  of  the  Carmelite  Friars.  Rubens  spent 
eighteen  months  at  Madrid,  where  he  was  made  Gentleman  of 
the  Bedchamber  to  the  King,  and  Honorary  Secretary  to  the 
Privy  Council.  He  returned  to  Brussels  about  Whitsuntide, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  leave  it  shortly  afterwards  upon  a  still 
more  auspicious  mission  to  England  and  the  English  King, 
Charles. 
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Charles,  whatever  may  have  been  bis  feelings  towards  the 
envoy  of  the  Infanta  and  the  advocate  of  her  cherished  plans, 
was  ready,  we  know,  to  welcome  Peter  Paul  Rubens  the 
painter ;  but  some  ambiguity  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  Rubens' 
errand  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  London.  Thus,  for  example, 
did  the  inquisitive  public  and  the  officials  gossip  about  the 
great  asan  who  had  just  landed  from  the  Low  Countries :  — 

*  71  Meantys  to  Lady  Bacon. 

'  You  will  peradventure  hear  speech  of  an  ambassador  arrived 
here  from  the  Arch  Dnchesse,  but  it  is  only  Rubens,  the  famous 
painter,  appearing  only  in  his  own  quality,  and  Gerbier,  the  Duke's 
painter,  master  of  the  ceremonies,  to  entertatne  him.* 

Aleo  M.  Barozzi  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle: — 

1  Tour  Excellency  will  hear  thro'  Moos.  Rubens  the  reason  of  his 
coming  to  the  Court.' 

While  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  writes  to  Lord  Dorchester: — 

1  Joachimi  hath  written  hither  that  altbo'  Rubens  be  come,  he  hath 
brought  with  him  no  letters  ef  credence,  nor  the  least  thing  authen- 
tical  and  substantial ;  and  yet  there  are  great  ones  that  maintain  him 
in  countenance,  and  will  needes  make  something  out  of  nothing/ 

But  they  were  aH  in  the  dark.  Rubens  had  come,  not  to 
measure  the  ceiling  of  Whitehall,  or  to  reproduce  the  features 
of  Henrietta  Maria  and  of  her  husband,  under  the  names  of 
Cleodolinde  and  of  St.  George,  but  to  sound  the  intentions  of 
Charles  as  to  the  proposed  suspension  of  hostilities  between  the 
high  contending  Powers.  Some  such  step  had  been  anticipated 
and  favoured  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  order,  it  was 
said,  that  he  might  prosecute  with  more  effect  his  campaigns 
against  France;  but  George  Villiers  was  dead;  the  man  who 
had  ventured  to  browbeat  the  young  Queen,  and  who  had  had 
a  place  in  the  heart  of  two  kings,  was  no  more ;  and,  in  Buck- 
ingham, Rubens  had  to  all  appearance  lost  an  important  patron. 
Lord  Clarendon  says  of  the  Duke,  that  his  friendships  were  so 
ardent  that  they  were  as  so  many  marriages,  for  better  and  for 
wane,  and  his  admiration  for  Boibens  would  soon,  we  feel,  have 
ripened  into  such  an  attachment,  had  he  been  spared  to  meet  at 
St.  James's  the  former  possessor  of  the  magnificent  collection 
which  he  had  secured  for  his  own  halls.  Sir  Frauds  Cotting- 
ton,  the  newly  accredited  ambassador  to  Spain,  must  have  been, 
to  judge  by  the  similitude  of  his  peaked  visage,  which  is  still  to 
he  seen  among  the  other  friends  of  the  great  Chancellor,  in  the 
collection  at  the  Grove,  a  less  pleasant  personage  to  handle  than 
had  been  his  Grace  of  Buckingham.    So  great,  however,  was 
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the  address  of  Peter  Paul,  that  he  made  his  way  at  Court  with- 
out this  or  other  recommendation  than  that  of  his  genius;  and 
he  managed  to  secure  an  interview  with  Cottington  before  the 
departure  of  that  minister  to  Madrid,  a  step  which,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  was  delayed  till  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf*  Just 
as  Sir  Francis  started  on  his  mission,  Don  Carlos  di  Colonna 
arrived  from  Spain  with  full  powers  to  complete  the  negotia- 
tion which  Rubens  had  opened.  The  Don  was  admitted  to 
an  audience  with  the  King  before  the  Epiphany  of  the 
New  Year.  But  to  the  suggestions  of  both  these  men  (the 
painter  and  the  plenipotentiary),  Charles  could  only  pay 
what  attention  he  might  have  to  spare  from  his  own  more 
pressing  affairs.  The  loss  of  his  own  and  of  his  father's  friend 
obliged  him  to  be  his  own  Minister,  and  at  this  conjuncture  he 
was  also  his  own  Parliament  The  vexed  question  of  tonnage 
and  poundage  was  in  dispute  between  himself  and  his  Com- 
mons, and  the  Parliament  had  been,  in  consequence  of  their 
disagreement,  dissolved  many  months  previous  to  the  day  when 
he  was  invited  to  decide  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  future. 
Being  without  money,  and  also  without  any  legitimate  means 
of  procuring  it,  he  was  willing  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  Spanish 
treaty,  and  of  a  suspension  of  arms  in  the  Netherlands :  and 
the  basis  of  a  peace  was  agreed  upon.  Rubens,  enchanted  at 
this  result  of  his  efforts,  was  then  at  liberty  to  employ  his  pic- 
torial talents,  and  to  execute  some  of  the  commissions  he  had 
received  in  England ;  and  thus  he  executed  for  Charles  an  alle- 
gorical piece  which  set  forth  the  blessings  of  Peace  and  Plenty 
and  the  corresponding  horrors  of  War  —  a  composition  which, 
if  little  in  accordance  with  modern  taste,  is  not  the  less  as  a 
painting  a  miracle  of  colouring,  grouping,  and  execution. 

It  is  curious  that  there  is  no  fine  portrait  of  the  King  from 
the  hand  of  the  visitor  whom  he  so  delighted  to  honour: 
it  was  reserved  for  his  pupil  Vandyke  to  hand  down  to  pos- 
terity, with  a  grace  more  mellow  and  'subdued  than  his 
master  ever  could  command,  the  lineaments  of  that  face, 
upon  which  misfortune  seemed  to  have  set  her  stamp  from  the 
day  when  it  was  cast  in  its  mournful  mould.  Charles  was 
the  heir  of  a  race  by  which  the  arts  had  ever  been  beloved,  and 
of  which  one  member  only  had  been  at  once  a  pedant  and  a 
boor.  The  predilection  seemed  as  hereditary  in  his  family 
as  its  gift  of  beauty,  its  dowry  of  sadness,  and  its  fate  of 
violent  deaths,  outraged  friends,  and  broken  hearts;  but  the 
taste  which  had  led  James  I.  of  Scotland  to  become  a  poet  in 
captivity,  and  which  had  rendered  Mary  Stuart  an  over-in- 
dulgent listener  to  Ch&stelar's  verses  and  David  Bizzio's  lute, 
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had,  in  her  grandson,  ripened  into  a  positive  passion ;  and  from 
the  rei<jn  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  domestic  sway  of  the  wise, 
accomplished,  and  good  Prince  whose  loss  we  learn  every  day 
more  deeply  to  deplore,  Art  has  possessed  in  England  no  royal 
friend  who  can  be  compared  with  the  ill-fated  Charles.  As 
regarded  the  Fleming,  the  ministers  vied  with  the  Monarch  in 
distinguishing  and  flattering  Rubens :  he  was  the  companion  of 
the  nobles  in  their  festivals,  and  of  the  learned  in  their  assemblies : 
one  day  he  narrowly  escaped  drowning  in  a  boating  party 
on  the  Thames ;  and  another  day  he  was  conducted  to  Cam- 
bridge (where  his  name  may  be  read  among  the  graduates  of 
1629),  and  where,  in  presence  of  its  Chancellor,  Lord  Holland, 
and  in  company  with  the  French  Ambassador,  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University.  The 
whole  of  his  expenses  while  in  London  were  defrayed  by  the 
King,  who  presented  him  with  a  diamond  hat-band,  and  granted 
him  an  interview,  during  which  the  painter  knelt,  and  after 
receiving  a  slight  blow  on  the  shoulder,  rose  as  Sir  Peter  Paul 
Rubens,  Knight  He  now  made  several  sketches  for  the  deco- 
rations of  Whitehall,  and  carried  them  with  him  on  his  return 
to  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  where  the  pictures  were  finished,  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1634.  For  these  it  had  been  agreed 
that  be  was  to  receive  3000/.  and  a  chain  of  gold ;  but  Charles's 
finances  were  then  in  a  state  of  extreme  embarrassment ;  and 
it  would  appear  that  royal  plate  had  to  be  melted  down,  and  jewels 
pawned,  ere  the  workman  received  his  hire,  which  he  ultimately 
did,  after  many  and  tedious  delays.  The  vouchers  for  the  five 
different  instalments  in  which  it  was  remitted,  and  the  power 
of  attorney  given  by  Sir  Peter  Paul  to  one  Lionel  Wake, 
authorising  him  to  receive  these  monies,  are  some  of  the  curious 
papers  relating  to  Rubens  which  Mr.  Soinsbury  has  recovered 
and  published. 

The  fortunate  knight  having  received  on  his  return  the  thanks 
of  his  employers,  the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  and  the 
ovations  of  the  public,  obtained  a  patent  from  Philip  IV., 
which  confirmed  the  honours  bestowed  on  him  at  St.  James's, 
and  he  began  to  apply  himself  to  the  choice  of  a  companion,  who 
might  share  his  honours,  and  restore  to  his  bouse  and  studio 
the  sunshine  which  seemed  to  have  departed  from  them  when 
the  first  shovelful  of  earth  was  thrown  into  Isabella  Brandt's 
grave.  Among  the  many  fair  dames,  all  anxious,  nay,  even 
ambitious,  to  enter  upon  the  state  and  duties  of  Lady  Rubens, 
Sir  Peter  Paul  made  a  sufficiently  startling  choice :  for  the 
merchant  Daniel  Fourment's  daughter  Helena  was  only  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  she  was,  moreover,  his  niece  by  marriage;  that 
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re  to  say,  she  was  the  child  of  his  first  wife's  sister,  Clan  Brandt 
No  one  ever  grudged  to  the  diplomatist  his  success,  or  to  the 
painter  his  undying  renown,  shall  we  grudge  to  Rubens  tint 
bright-eyed  girlish  bride — this  Helena  Fourment,  so  young 
so  virtuous,  and  so  beautiful,  that  we  afl.  seem  to  have  loved  and 
known  her,  with  the  pencilled  brows  and  the  lovely  lashes  that 
fringed  but  could  not  hide  the  liquid  hazel  of  her  eyes,  with  her 
rich  hair,  her  taper  fingers,  and  that  tall  column  of  her  throat, 
which  was  set  off  by  her  spreading  ruff?  In  thiB  marriage,  as 
in  everything  else,  Rubens'  good  luck  was  unfailing,  and  their 
union  is  said  to  have  been  a  happy  one ;  Helena  found  hhn  a  kind 
and  generous  husband — she  bore  him  sons  and  daughters— she 
escaped  all  scandal  and  calumny  while  he  lived — and  she  wept 
for  him  sincerely  when  he  died.  Not  long  after  her  introduction 
to  his  fireside,  she  saw  fresh  honours  heaped  upon  her  lord :  he 
was  made  Dean  of  4he  Planters'  Guild,  and  once  more  desired 
by  the  Infanta  to  lay  aside  his  brushes  and  his  palette,  and  to 
serve  her  in  a  political  mission,  of  which  the  object  was  a  peace 
with  the  States  of  Holland.  Rubens  lost  no  time  in  obeying 
her  behests.  Alas !  they  were  to  be  the  last  he  was  to  receive 
from  that  kind  and  noble  mistress,  upon  whose  heart  the  word 
'  Peace '  ought  surely  to  have  been  found  engraved ;  for  though, 
in  obedience  to  her  commands,  he  journeyed  to  Brussels,  Liege, 
Maestricht,  and  the  Hague,  he  never  succeeded  in  arran^ 
more  than  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty ;  and  the  project  di< 
with  the  Infanta  Clare  Eugenia  Isabel  in  the  end  of  the  year 
1633.  This,  the  second  occasion  upon  which  Rubens  had  been 
employed  to  mediate  between  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and 
those  revolted  provinces  which  now  formed  an  independent 
republic,  had  two  curious  features  which  distinguish  it  from 
his  other  diplomatic  errands :  the  first  was  the  shuffle  in  the 
cards  which,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  brought  the  sen 
of  John  Rubens  and  the  youngest  son  of  William  the  Taciturn 
face  to  face :  the  one  as  a  ruler,  the  other  as  the  trusted  envoy 
of  a  queen.  The  second  peculiarity  was  the  secrecy  which,  for 
some  reason  or  reasons  unknown,  was  observed  both  as  to  his 
journey  and  its  object.  Balthazar  Gerbier  was  in  a  fever 
of  curiosity  in  consequence :  he  travelled,  he  fidgetted  from 
place  to  place,  he  sent  provoking  letters  to  the  painter,  and  he 
wrote  numberless  conjectures  to  his  employers  in  England :  and 
a  proof  of  the  privacy  with  which  even  these  remarks  were 
made  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Sainsbury  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  where  a  scrap  of  a  document  is  covered  with  the  lines  and 
dimensions  of  a  frame,  and  with  notes  in  Gerbier's  handwriting; 
but  this  apparently  insignificant  paper  has  had  written  upon  its 
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margin  in  some  chemical  fluid,  so  as  to  escape  observation, 
€  The  Great  Painter,  Rubens  of  Antwerp,  has  come  here  to 
'treat  with  the  Deputies  of  the  States  General:'  'a  proof,' 
says  Mr.  Sainsbury,  'of  the  privacy  with  which  that  nego- 
'  tiation  was  carried  on.9 

In  his  house  at  Antwerp,  being  now  fall  of  years  and 
of  honour,  Rubens  received  some  royal  visitors.  There  came 
in  1631  the  Queen  Mother  of  France,  Mary  of  Medicis, 
not  yet  ready,  it  is  true,  to  go  away  and  die  in  the  old  house 
that  we  have  seen  in  the  Sternengasse  of  Cologne,  but  still 
something  fallen  from  her  state  in  the  Luxembourg,  for  she  is 
now  in  Antwerp  on  a  poor  errand :  she  must  raise  money  on 
her  jewels ;  and  she  pawned  two  to  her  former  friend  Sir  Peter 
Paul  Later  in  the  day,  and  after  the  Infanta  is  a  little  for- 
gotten in  the  Netherlands,  there  comes  Don  Ferdinand,  fresh 
from  victory  at  Nordlingen,  requiring  triumphal  arches  and 
the  like  from  the  hand  of  the  veteran  artist,  who  made  them 
all  to  admiration,  though  he  painted  them  standing  on  one  foot 
with  the  gout.  He  is  too  unwell  at  the  last  moment  to  see  the 
entry  of  the  Prince,  so  the  Prince  goes  to  visit  the  painter;  and 
many  more  great  men  and  wise  were  glad  to  be  his  guests ;  thus 
they  went  in  and  out,  grandees  and  ambassadors,  knights  and 
ladies,  artists,  and  friends :  they  talked  and  they  feasted,  just  as 
you  may  see  them  doing  in  Holbein's  '  Dance  of  Death ; '  and 
no  one  said,  even  if  they  thought  of  it,  that  another  guest  was 
due,  who  when  he  should  come  would  bid  the  master  of  the 
house  presently  rise  up,  and  go  with  him. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  powers  of  that  vigorous  life  were 
now  somewhat  impaired,  for  Rubens  could  no  longer  stand  at 
his  easel.  Yet  he  was  ready  to  undertake  one  or  two  great 
pictures,  and  the  world  is  grateful  to  him  for  the  effort.  There 
was  to  be  a  portrait  of  Helena  Fourment  (now  at  Blenheim), 
where,  radiant  and  stately,  she  looks,  in  the  company  of  her  son, 
something  more  matronly  than  when  we  saw  her  last.  There 
must  be  the  Cardinal  Infant ;  that  young  victorious  Don  Ferdi- 
nand, with  the  battle  of  Nordlingen  and  the  routed  Swedes  in 
the  background ;  and  above  all,  there  was  to  be  a  picture  for 
Cologne — that  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  which  now  enriches 
the  Church  of  St  Peter,  the  place  where  John  Rubens  is 
buried.  The  history  of  this  the  last  great  work  of  the  painter, 
whose  childhood  was  spent  in  Cologne,  and  whose  memory  still 
reverted  to  the  many-spired  city  on  the  Rhine,  is  the  more 
curious  from  the  details  which  Mr.  Sainsbury  gives  of  its  origin. 
It  was  not  intended  by  the  artist  or  his  employer  for  the  place 
which  it  now   occupies.      In   1636,  Rubens  received  from 
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G.  Geldorp  a  commission  for  an  altar-piece ;  and  being  surprised 
at  receiving  such  an  order  from  London,  he  wrote  to  Geldorp 
to  say  that  he  would  undertake  it  if  he  got  further  instructions 
as  to  its  subject  and  dimensions.  Sir  Peter  Paul  then  learnt 
that  the  future  owner  of  his  canvass  was  to  be  M.  Jabach  of 
Cologne,  a  famous  collector,  who  wished  to  present  an  altar- 
piece  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  This  information 
greatly  pleased  him,  and  he  replied  thus : — 

'Antwerp,  July  15—25, 1637. 
*  Sir, — Yr  honoured  letter,  of  the  last  day  of  June,  has  come  to 
hand.  It  dispels  all  my  doubts,  for  I  could  not  imagine  why  an  altar- 
piece  was  wanted  in  London.  As  regards  time :  I  must  have  a  year 
and  a  half,  in  order  to  be  able  to  serve  your  friend,  without  uneasi- 
ness or  inconvenience.  As  regards  the  subject :  it  will  suit  me  better 
to  choose  it  according  to  the  size  of  the  picture,  for  there  are  subjects 
which  are  better  treated  in  a  large  space,  and  others  which  require 
a  medium,  or  smaller  proportions.  Nevertheless,  if  I  might  choose, 
or  wish  for  a  subject  to  my  taste,  relative  to  St.  Peter,  I  would  take 
his  crucifixion,  with  his  feet  placed  above.  It  appears  to  me  that 
that  would  enable  me  to  do  something  extraordinary — otherwise  I 
leave  the  choice  to  him  who  will  be  at  the  expense  of  it,  and  until 
we  have  seen  what  the  size  of  the  picture  will  be.' 

In  1638,  he  wrote  again  to  say  that  the  work  was  well 
advanced,  that  he  was  satisfied  with  its  success,  and  that  he 
hoped  he  should  not  be  pressed  to  complete  it.  It  was  found 
in  his  atelier  at  the  time  of  his  death,  finished  but  not  sent 
home.  ~  M.  Jabach  then  paid  for  it  the  sum  of  1,200  florins 
(108£),  and  he  presented  it  not  to  the  Church  of  the  Apostles, 
but  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  The  reason  for  this  change  of 
place  does  not  appear.  Perhaps  the  subject  was  thought  to 
point  to  a  place  in  a  church  dedicated  to  the  saint  whose  martyr- 
dom it  commemorated ;  perhaps  M.  Jabach  believed  himself  to 
be  carrying  out  some  wish,  either  understood  or  expressed,  of 
Sir  Peter  Rubens;  or  if  we  take  Smith's  statement  for  granted, 
M.  Jabach  was  then  the  owner  of  John  Rubens'  house  in  the 
Sternengasse,  and  we  may  find  an  explanation  in  the  fact  that 
that  6treet  is  in  the  parish  of  St  Peter.  There,  at  all  events, 
the  art-loving  citizen  caused  it  to  be  placed,  and  there  it  remains ; 
all  who  behold  it  pronouncing  it  to  be,  what  the  painter  promised 
that  it  should  be,  '  a  something  extraordinary.9 

As  late  as  1640,  Balthazar  Gerbier  had  dealings  with  Rubens 
about  some  designs  for  the  cabinet  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  at 
Greenwich;  but  one  of  his  letters  to  England  brought  heavy 
tidings  in  its  postscript — '  Sir  Peter  Rubens  is  deadly  sick ; 
'  the  physicians  of  this  town  (Brussels)  being  sent  unto  him  for 
'  to  try  their  best  skill  on  him.'    This  was  indeed  the  case :  the 
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patient  had  ague  and  gout,  and,  finally,  what  the  physicians 
called  '  a  deflaction '  on  the  heart ;  and  being  past  all  help,  the 
next  news  soon  came,  that  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens  had  departed 
this  life,  at  Antwerp,  on  the  20th  day  of  May:  aged  sixty- 
two  years,  ten  months,  and  twenty-one  days. 

The  day  of  his  death  and  the  day  of  his  funeral  were  sad  days 
in  the  city.  The  clergy  formed  a  long  procession  to  the  Church 
of  St  James's,  where  he  was  to  be  laid,  and  by  the  bier  stood 
sixty  orphan  boys ;  for  the  poor  of  Antwerp  had  lost  in  him  a 
liberal  and  a  thoughtful  friend.  For  him  no  neighbourhood  of 
grove  and  field  had  to  be  selected ;  but  among  the  pillars  of  a 
solemn,  yet  gorgeous  church,  with  coloured  lights  from  stained 
windows,  with  wreaths  of  incense  smoke,  and  pealing  notes  of 
the  organ  and  sweet  boy  voices  of  the  choir,  they  left  him — busy 
head,  loving  heart,  and  crafty  hand  all  at  rest  for  ever.  His 
widow  took  another  mate ;  his  children  ripened  into  men  and 
maids;  his  pupils  went  out  into  the  world  to  reap  laurels 
of  their  own :  but  his  pictures  we  have  always  with  us,and  his 
influence  on  art  is  one  that  cannot  pass  away. 

Here  in  England,  where  he  was  a  happy  and  an  honoured 
guest,  where  we  possess  so  many  and  so  remarkable  examples 
of  his  genius,  is  it  not  strange  that  he  should  not  have  found  a 
biographer  and  an  historian  ?  In  the  country  which  boasts  of 
his  '  Chapeau  de  Paille/  his  '  Wolf  Hunt,'  and  so  many  of 
his  family  pieces,  and  which  can  show  at  Blenheim,  a  collection 
of  his  works  only  surpassed  in  number  and  in  value  by  four 
royal  galleries  of  Europe,  it  is  astonishing  that  Rubens,  his 
life,  his  times,  his  embassies,  his  scholars,  and  his  school,  have 
not  received  a  notice  more  than  fragmentary.  His  engravers 
alone  would  furnish  a  curious  chapter :  it  might  be  shown  why 
he  selected  such  men  as  Lucas  Vosterman  (or  Vorsterman), 
Witdonk,  Bolswert,  and  Paul  Pontius  to  interpret  and  per- 
petuate copies  of  his  pictures — and  told  where  Bolswert  learnt 
the  vigour  of  his  style,  where  Pontius  acquired  the  sweetness 
of  his  line.* 

*  As  there  are  not  less  than  1,200  engravings  after  Rubens'  works, 
much  information  is  to  be  gained  from  the  illustrations  which 
have  come  from  the  burins  of  Lommelin,  Collaert,  C.  and  Th.  Galle, 
Duparc,  Baillu,  Boel,  Smith,  Van  Uden,  George  Cooke,  Van  Kessel, 
Brown,  Eyndhoudt,  Van  Thulden,  Nees,  Tronvain,  Murtinasi,  Du- 
chonge,  Chastillon,  Premier,  Lorenzini,  N.  Varin,  Van-Sompel, 
Stock,  Mogalli,  Visscber,  Voet,  de  Viel,  Hodges,  Mechel,  Blomart, 
Lasne,  Soutman,  Pilsens,  N.  Ryckman,  and  Van  der  Leeuw  ;  not  to 
•peak  of  the  beautiful  series  from  the  Luxemburg  gallery,  engraved 
by  Nattier  and  de  S£ve :  or  of  the  etchings  executed  by  Spruyt, 
Paneels,  and  Street. 
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Rubens  etched  occasionally  himself:  neither  was  the 
illustration  of  books  and  missals  neglected  by  him,  for  a 
life  of  Ignatius  Loyola  has  no  less  than  seventy-eight  of  his 
designs;  while  eleven  are  to  be  seen  in  a  missal  printed  by 
Moretus,  besides  fifty'  headings  for  pages,  and  a  great  number 
of  vignettes  in  different  places.     He  published  at  one  time  a 

Cphlet  on  the  imitation  of  Greek  statues,  and  seems  to  have 
owed  no  little  thought  upon  the  study  of  the  antique,  for 
an  original  fragment  upon  this  subject  is  bound  up  in  De  Pile's 
'Cours  de  Peinture  par  Principes;'  and  there  is  the  beautiful 
letter  to  Francis  Junius,  of  which  the  original  is  among  the 
Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  which  has  been  ad- 
mirably rendered  by  Mr.  Sainsbury  in  the  volume  before  u& 
Another  publication  of  Rubens'  he  called  '  Un  livre  &  dessiner,' 
and  to  this  he  added  a  second  part ;  but  they  are  not  much  re- 
membered; and  his  principal  literary  labour  is  the  'Palazzi 
4  Antichi  e  Moderni  di  Genova ;  raccolti  e  disegnati  da  Pietro 
s  Paulo  Rubens:  An  versa:  a.d.  1613,'  in  the  compilation  of 
which  he  was  assisted  by  his  brother  Philip. 

Mr.  Sainsbury  has  given  us  the  epitaph  of  the  painter  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Gevaerts,  and  in  the  appendix  has  added  a 
translation  of  one  composed  during  his  lifetime  by  Doctor 
Dominic  Bandius.  Is  Mr.  Sainsbury  acquainted  with  another? 
A  quaint  compliment  turned  upon  the  name  of  the  painter :  — 

'  PET.  PAUL  RUBENS. 

*  Ipsa  Buoe  Iris,  dedit  ipsa  Aurora  eolores,   • 

Nox  umbras*  Titan  lumina  clara  tibi : 
Das  tu  Rubenius  vitam,  mentemque  figuris, 

Et  per  te  vivit  lumen,  et  umbra,  color — 
Quid  te  Rubeni  nigro  mors  funere  volvit? 
Vivis,  vita  tuo  picta  colore  rubet. — 
Obiit  a.d.  1640 :  -2Etat  63.' 

This  concentrated  essence  of  praise,  which  seems  to  us  little 
better  than  a  pun,  was  such  a  '  conceit '  as  was  affected  by  the 
taste  of  a  past  age :  but  we  should  welcome  in  this  country 
a  literary  monument  to  the  memory  of  Rubens  worthy  of  the 
great  genius  and  versatile  talents  of  the  artist-ambassador ;  and 
if  in  these  pages  we  have  trespassed  too  long  on  the  patience  of 
the  reader,  it  is  because  that  has  been  found  to  be  true,  which 
Fuseli  said  to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  when  ad- 
dressing them  upon  the  subject  of  the  painter  of  Antwerp, 
'  Gentlemen,  of  Rubens  it  would  be  easier  to  say  nothing  at 
'  all  than  to  say  only  a  little.' 
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Art.  V. — 1.   Histoire   du    Consulat    et   de    T Empire.      Par 
M.  A.  Thiers.     Tome  vingti&ne.    Paris:  1862. 

2.  Histoire  de  la  Campagne  de  1815.     Par  Edgar  Quinet. 
Paris:  1862. 

3.  Histoire  de   la   Campagne    de  1815.     Par  le    Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Charras.     Brussels:  1858. 

4.  Waterloo :  the  Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon.    By  GEORGE 
Hooper.     London:  1862. 

TPhbse  four  authors  have  published,  within  a  short  period  of 
time,  four  narratives  of  the  campaign  of  Waterloo,  each 
distinct  from  the  others  in  its  bias,  and  each  inconsistent  with 
the  others  in  its  statements  of  fact.     M.  Thiers  has  composed 
a  brilliant  medley  of  truth  and  fiction.     It  closes  his  history  of 
the  Empire,  and  is  chiefly  marked  by  a  resolution  to  defend 
the  strategy  of  Napoleon,  whether  at  the  cost  of  his  generals 
or  of  his  opponents.     M.  Quinet,  who  is  more  discerning  on 
the  French  side,  is  nearly  as  inaccurate  on  the  English ;  but 
his  predilections,  though  equally  vehement,  are  national  and 
not  personal.      Colonel  Charras,  on   the  other  hand,  is  less 
unfair  to  either  nation,  though  his  narrative. is  disfigured  by 
a  violent  antipathy  to  the  Bonapartes.  The  first  would  disparage 
both  the  French  and  the  English  for  the  sake  of  his  hero ;  toe 
second  would  sacrifice  both  the  English  and  Napoleon  to  the 
credit  of  France ;  and  the  third  would  assign  the  defeat  of  his 
countrymen  wholly  to  the  blunders  of  their  chief.     From  our 
own  point  of  view  Mr.  Hooper  deserves  the  credit  of  being  at 
once  more   accurate  and  more  impartial.      These  conflicting 
expositions  have  invested  an  old  subject  with  a  new  interest. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  fifth  production  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
by  M.  Victor  Hugo.     But  we  shall  take  no  other  notice  of  it 
than  to  point  out  that  it  is  compounded  of  rhapsody  and  buf- 
foonery, which  can  claim  no  place  in  historical  discussion. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  literature  of  three  nations 
should  be  still  fighting  for  the  glory  of  Waterloo.  The  French 
writers  grow  only  the  more  angry  as  the  long  period  of  un- 
avenging  peace  extends.  The  Prussian  writers,  such  as 
Clausewitz,  appear  more  jealous  of  having  missed  victory  than 
the  French  are  of  having  encountered  defeat.  And  in  En- 
gland the  spark  of  controversy  is  kept  alive  in  replying  to  the 
Ire  of  both  enemy  and  ally.  Waterloo  is  certainly  the  only 
battle  touching  the  details  of  which  the  world  is  still  curious. 
No  one  now  cares  to  know  the  details  of  the  tactics  by  which 
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Napoleon  won  at  Austerlitz,  or  lost  at  Leipsic.  Magenta  and 
Solferino  have  come  and  gone ;  yet  no  volumes  appear  to  prove 
by  what  combinations  those  battles  were  really  won. 

This  distinction  arises,  not  from  a  mere  fashion,  but  from 
that  just  and  instinctive  appreciation  which  is  often  the  solid 
foundation  of  a  fashion.  Waterloo  was  the  last  act  in  a  military 
drama  of  a  splendour  and  of  a  duration  almost  without  parallel. 
Lapse  of  time,  which  has  been  rendering  the  political  results  of 
other  battles  obsolete,  has  meanwhile  increased  the  importance 
of  that  great  conflict.  The  campaign  marked  also  a  new  period 
in  military  tactics;  for  it  was  incomparably  tho  most  rapid 
that  had  been  fought.  Wellington  and  Blucher  condensed 
the  weeks  of  Bonapartist  campaigns  into  days,  as  Napoleon  had 
condensed  the  months  of  Marlborough  and  Frederic  into  weeks, 
and  as  Marlborough  and  Frederic  had  condensed  the  years 
of  Wallenstein  and  Gustavus  into  months.  It  brought  together 
for  the  first  and  last  time  the  two  greatest  captains  of  that  age, 
and  captains  equal  to  those  of  any  age.  There  had  not 
been  a  decisive  collision  of  equal  military  reputations  in  Europe 
since  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  There  had  not  been  the  existence 
of  an  empire  at  stake  on  a  single  field,  where  such  reputations 
were  involved,  since  the  battle  of  Zama.  Frederic,  Eugene, 
Marlborough,  Yendome,  Charles  of  Sweden  and  Charles  of 
Germany,  Napoleon  himself  in  his  former  wars,  never  en- 
countered their  own  equals,  nor  won  campaigns  so  rapid 
and  eventful.  Waterloo  thus  preserves  its  preeminence,  at 
once  in  its  political  results,  in  its  tactics,  and  in  the  reputation 
of  those  who  fought  it  It  will  probably  never  be  surpassed 
in  any  one  of  these  three  characteristics. 

But  we  are  greatly  surprised  that  no  progress  should  be  made 
towards  a  general  acknowledgment  of  the  facts  of  so  short  a 
campaign,  though  we  are  hardly  surprised  that  the  controversy 
itself  is  kept  alive.  Forty  years  of  literary  disputation  leave 
contemporary  historians  in  wider  dissension,  touching  the  events 
of  four  day  8,  of  which  many  of  the  actors  still  remain,  than  they 
were  when  this  critical  inquiry  began.  Meanwhile  there  bas 
been  much  to  elucidate,  as  well  as  much  in  this  very  controversy 
to  obscure,  the  truth.  The  genuine  and  authentic  correspondence 
of  the  generals  in  command,  during  the  campaign  itself,  has 
been  brought  to  light.  And  in  spite  of  the  gloss  which  Napoleon 
threw  upon  this  history  from  St.  Helena,  and  of  the  extreme 
statements  of  both  his  blindfold  admirers  and  his  blindfold  de- 
tractors, it  has  been  easy  to  trace  the  strategy  of  either  general 
by  his  despatches.  Yet  even  now,  M.  Quinet  writes  in  igno- 
rance of  many  of  the  records  that  exist  for  the  history  which  he 
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affects  to  write.  M.  Thiers  is  so  rancorous,  and  self-contra- 
dictory into  the  bargain,  as  plainly  to  show  that  he  has  not  even 
a  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  This  final  volume  of  his  work 
falls  like  a  sentence  of  death  on  his  historical  credit.  .It  con- 
tains more  errors,  exhibits  more  bias,  breathes  more  hatred, 
than  all  his  previous  nineteen  volumes  combined.  In  point  of 
credibility,  it  is  one  continual  romance :  in  point  of  intention, 
it  is  the  '  avenging  of  Waterloo.'  Historians  venture  in  where 
sovereigns  fear  to  tread. 

There  is  nothing,  indeed,  to  render  such  a  class  of  literature 
inadmissible,  if  it  once  abandon  its  pretensions  to  the  rigour 
and  the  dignity  of  history.  It  may  then  assume  the  grateful 
form  of  national  legend,  in  which  every  disaster  wears  a  smile, 
and  every  triumph  is  clothed  with  a  still  more  dazzling  lustre. 
There  may  then  be  some  sort  of  comparison  between  it  and  that 
style  of  composition  which  Burke  described  as  midway  between 
prose  and  poetry,  and  as  surpassing  either.  Like  Carlovingian 
romance,  it  may  live  as  a  fiction  intertwined  with  facts  of  which 
alone  the  writers  might  be  proud:  but  with  the  distinction, 
indeed,  that  the  Paladins  of  Napoleon  here  create  his  disasters. 
But  this  is  not  the  character  for  which  M.  Thiers  himself  con- 
tends. In  the  fine  imagery  of  a  previous  volume,  he  compares 
the  medium  of  the  historian  between  actual  events  and  the 
public  to  whom  he  relates  them,  to  that  transparent  glass  whose 
intervention  the  eye,  in  looking  beyond  it,  does  not  suspect.  He 
could  hardly  employ  such  a  metaphor  without  appreciating 
what  history  ought  to  be :  but  in  point  of  fact  he  has  covered 
with  his  own  figures,  and  darkened  with  his  own  colours,  the 
glass  be  should  have  left  transparent.  The  creatures  of  his 
own  magic-lantern  bound  our  view:  we  see  nothing  beyond 
them. 

If  this  were  the  characteristic  of  the  whole  work  of  M.  Thiers, 
or  if  the  romantic  essence  of  his  twentieth  volume  were  avowed, 
literal  criticism  would  give  place  to  a  panegyric  on  the  art  which 
has  designed  so  ingenious  and  beautiful  a  solace  for  the  misfortune 
of  the  1  rench  army.  But  M.  Thiers  holds  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween avowed  romance  writers  and  acknowledged  historians.  In 
dealing  with  the  domestic  and  administrative  history  of  his  own 
country,  we  believe  that  he  has  written  with  an  almost  rigorous 
fidelity.  Such  historical  pretensions  in  matters  with  which  his 
own  countrymen  must  be  best  acquainted,  readily  win  their  ac- 
quiescence in  a  military  fiction  that  conciliates  their  susceptibility. 
If,  therefore,  we  write  for  them  as  well  as  for  ourselves,  we 
must  look  at  this  work  as  it  stands  in  their  estimation. 

M.  Thiers,  then,  begins  by  very  imperfectly  dealing  with  this 
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campaign,  when  he  describes  its  arrangements  as  turning  wholly 
on  questions  of  strategy.  He  baldly  states  the  dispositions  of 
the  armies  on  either  side  of  the  frontier,  and  shuts  every  political 
consideration  out  of  view.  But  both  Napoleon  and  the  allied 
generals  were  chiefly  governed  by  circumstances  external  to  the 
campaign  itself.  If  Napoleon  had  not  found  himself  compelled 
to  anticipate  the  irruption  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  his  attack  on  Wellington  and  Blucher  would 
probably  have  been  judged  rash,  as  well  as  desperate.  And  if 
Wellington  and  Blucher  had  not  wider  interests  to  defend  than 
the  route  by  which  Napoleon  advanced,  the  dispersion  of  their 
forces  would  have  been  marked  with  the  imbecility  which  M. 
Thiers  ascribes  to  it. 

The  objects  of  the  allied  commanders,  which  M.  Thiers  over- 
looks, have  been  clearly  stated  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  him- 
self in  his  answer  to  General  Clausewitz.  They  were  three 
in  number.  It  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  maintain 
communications  between  England,  Holland,  and  Germany.  For 
this  purpose  there  was  no  choice  but  to  occupy  in  force  the 
Belgian  provinces,  from  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
frontiers  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  or  even  to  the  Rhine.  In  the 
second  place,  it  was  held  necessary  to  preserve  the  territorial 
demarcations  established  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  there- 
fore to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  the  Congress  had  just  created.  And  thirdly,  the  allied 
armies,  while  they  remained  on  the  defensive  within  the  Belgian 
frontier,  were  required  to  bar  equally  the  various  roads  by  which 
Napoleon  might  have  advanced  against  them. 

It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aim  of  Napoleon  to  put  these  two 
allied  armies  hors  de  combat  before  the  month  of  July ;  for  by 
that  time  he  would  have  been  able  to  accept  a  conflict  with  the 
other  forces  of  the  Allies  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  initiative, 
therefore,  lay  with  the  French.  It  would  have  been  imprudent 
for  the  Allies  to  invade  France  in  June  with  less  than  half 
the  force  with  which  they  might  invade  in  July,  France  being 
defended  by  uncertain  numbers,  and  the  French  fortresses  on 
the  northern  frontier  being  too  strong  to  be  soon  reduced. 
As  the  Allies,  therefore,  would  not  attack  Napoleon,  Napoleon 
was  forced  to  attack  them.  We  are  informed  by  a  distin- 
guished general  officer,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  dining  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Brussels  before  the  campaign  began, 
that  the  Duke  frequently  said  at  dinner,  '  The  best  thing  Bona- 
'  parte  can  do  is  to  come  and  attack  me.  He  may  drive  me 
'  back  to  Antwerp,  perhaps ;  and  if  he  does,  that  will  put  off  the 
'  business  [his  dethronement]  for  two  months.'     The  Duke  and 
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Napoleon  here  agreed;  but  they  differed  as  to  the  route  by 
which  the  French  should  have  advanced. 

M,  Thiers  takes  much  natural  pleasure  in  describing  the 
English  general  as  the  dupe  of  every  feint  of  his  opponent* 
He  says  (p.  18.)  that — 

'  Napoleon  conceived  an  ingenious  method  of  deceiving  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  to  whom  he  ascribed  much  more  penetration  than  to 
Marshal  Blucher.  He  had  clearly  perceived  that  the  British  general, 
coming  as  he  did  from  the  sea,  and  resting  upon  it,  would  take 
infinite  care  to  prevent  himself  from  being  cut  off  from  this  basis  of 
action*  He  therefore  ordered  the  mobilised  national  guards  to 
march  out  of  Lille,  Dunkirk,  and  the  neighbouring  places,  and  to 
drive  back  the  hostile  outposts  with  a  military  demonstration,  which 
would  threaten  serious  operations.' 

The  object,  then,  of  this  manoeuvre  was  to  threaten  Ghent  and 
Antwerp  from  Lille;  while,  in  point  of  faot,  Napoleon  was 
concentrating  his  army  between  Maubeuge  and  Charleroi.  The 
manoeuvre  itself  is  fairly  described,  and  M.  Thiers  immediately 
exults  over  the  '  succ&s  du  stratag&me  de  Napoleon.'  But 
where  is  the  proof  of  the  success  ?  M<  Thiers,  of  course,  points 
in  triumph  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Duke's  army  in  the  direction 
in  which  this  feint  was  made.  Its  result  was,  according  to  him, 
that  '  Napoleon  had  all  his  corps  before  him,  at  a  distance  of 
'  five  or  six  leagues  from  one  another,  masked  by  a  thick  forest, 

*  and  without  the  enemy  knowing  anything  of  it  —  to  judge,  at 

*  least  by  his  immoveability .' 

That  the  Duke  was  not '  surprised '  by  an  attack  being  make 
on  his  positions,  about  the  time  that  Napoleon  invaded  Belgium, 
may  be  assumed  without  argument.  He  thought  such  an 
attack  to  be  the  Emperor's  best  course ;  and  the  previous  feints 
of  the  French,  whether  taken  to  be  such  or  not,  at  least  fore- 
shadowed it.  But  this  consideration  leaves  it  still  a  question 
whether  he  experienced  a  surprise,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
term,  by  the  attack  being  made  when  and  where  it  was. 

Napoleon  possessed  for  his  first  advance  a  great  superiority 
over  his  enemy,  in  respect  of  everything  but  numbers.  He 
tould  both  concentrate  his  army  in  secret  and  choose  his  own 
points  of  attack.  His  line  of  fortresses  on  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier sufficed  to  mask  his  operations  until  the  last  moment. 
M.  Thiers,  to  a  certain  extent,  acknowledges  this  to  be  the 
case.  But  he  entirely  suppresses  the  fact  that  there  were 
five  main  roads  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Lys,  by  any 
one  of  which  Napoleon  might  have  advanced.  One  was  the 
route  of  Charleroi,  which  was  the  route  chosen.  One  ran  from 
Maubeuge  upon  Mons,  Hal,  and  Brussels.     One  from  Va- 
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lenciennes  and  Condi  upon  Mons.  One  from  Cond6  upon  Ath, 
Engbien,  and  Brussels.  One  from  Lille  upon  Tournay  and 
Ath.  And,  indeed,  there  was  a  sixth,  though  further  to  the 
west,  from  Lille  upon  Menin,  Courtrai,  and  Ghent  Most  of 
these  were  wide  and  paved  roads.  The  advance  upon  each  was 
protected  and  concealed  by  fortresses  on  the  French  side  of  the 
frontier ;  but  on  the  Belgian  side  there  were  no  other  fortifica- 
tions than  the  field-works  which  the  Duke  had  hastily  thrown  up. 

Prince  Blucher's  army,  meanwhile,  was  occupied  chiefly  with 
the  defence  of  the  line  of  Charleroi,  and  was  stationed  along  the 
valleys  of  the  Meuse  and  Sambre.  The  defence  of  all  tht  other 
lines,  therefore,  fell  to  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
M.  Thiers,  then,  having  admitted  that  the  French  fortresses  con- 
cealed the  movements  of  Napoleon,  must  also  admit  the  necessity 
of  guarding  each  of  these  routes  by  some  such  cantonments  of  the 
Duke's  army  as  were  actually  made.  Wellington  had  no  such 
means  of  concealing  from  the  French  his  own  movements  on  the 
frontier,  as  the  French  on  their  side  enjoyed  against  him.  If, 
therefore,  he  had  concentrated  his  army  upon  one  of  these  roads, 
before  the  invasion  began,  Napoleon  would  certainly  have 
turned  him  in  flank  by  another.  If  he  had  failed  to  protect 
each  by  a  distinct  cantonment,  the  enemy  would  have  advanced 
with  double  rapidity,  and  before  he  had  had  time  to  concentrate. 
Thus,  in  the  attack  which  actually  happened,  the  Prussian 
division  under  Ziethen,  which  held  the  route  of  Charleroi,  kept 
the  French  in  check  until  two-thirds  of  Blucher's  army  were 
concentrated  at*  Ligny.  The  allied  commanders,  therefore, 
were  prepared  for  an  attack  by  Napoleon,  whenever  and  when- 
ever it  might  be  made.  Of  the  time  and  place  at  which  it 
would  be  made,  they  could  know  nothing,  except  by  the 
uncertain  aid  of  spies  and  intrigues. 

To  this  certain  unimportant  reservations  may  be  made.  It  is 
true  that  the  dispersion  of  the  Duke's  army  was  also  dictated 
by  the  difficulty  of  finding  pasturage  for  the  cavalry,  except  in 
the  district  in  which  he  quartered  them.  It  is  likewise  true 
that  Fouch6  had  promised  the  Duke  a  plan  of  the  Emperor's 
campaign,  and  that  either  Napoleon  or  Fouch6  himself  arrested 
the  bearer  on  the  frontier.  But  we  cannot  imagine  the  Duke 
depending  upon  a  communication  obviously  liable  to  mischances, 
and  of  doubtful  authenticity  at  last.  And,  again,  it  is  true  that 
the  Duke  held  an  attack  on  his  right  more  probable  than  upon 
his  left.  He  thought  it  more  probable  because  he  thought  it 
more  likely  to  be  successful.  The  event  at  least  showed  that  it 
could  hardly  have  been  less  so. 

M.  Thiers,  at  this  point,  offers  two  leading  criticisms  against 
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the  Dnke  of  Wellington's  defensive  tactics.  He  first  charges 
the  Duke  with  not  penetrating  the  design  of  Napoleon  to 
intercept  his  communications  with  the  Prussians,  through  an 
undue  reliance  on  an  attack  being  made  upon  his  right ;  and  he 
secondly  condemns  the  dispersion  of  his  troops  over  an  area 
which  would  prevent  their  concentration  '  within  two  or  three 
'  days.'  Let  us  glance  at  these  positions  in  order. 
Touching  the  former  criticism,  M.  Thiers  observes :  — 

4  Mais  en  attendant  on  n'avait  pris  que  de  m6diocres  precautions 
poor  se  garantir  contre  une  brusque  apparition  des  Frai^ais.  Le 
Due  de  Wellington,  dont  la  perspicacity  etait  ici  en  d£faut,  n'avait 
song£  qu'a  se  preserver  d'une  attaque  le  long  de  la  raer,  ce  qui 
pour  tan  t  n'£tait  guere  h,  craindre.  ...  De  ce  dernier  danger 
[namely,  the  attack  by  Charleroi],  de  beaucoup  le  plus  r£el,  le  Due 
de  Wellington  et  Blucher  n'avaient  rien  entrevu.'     (P.  26.) 

No  doubt,  if  Napoleon's  strategy  had  succeeded,  it  would 
have  been  regarded  as  the  most  brilliant  manoeuvre  of  his  life. 
By  seizing  Charleroi,  and  marching  on  Quatre  Bras  and  Fleurus, 
he  hoped  to  separate  his  enemies,  beat  them  in  detail,  and,  in 
fact,  to  destroy  them  by  a  coup  de  main.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  invading  from  Condi  or  Maubeuge,  he  would  probably  have 
thrown  one  army  on  the  other.  No  English  tactician  attempts 
to  dispute  the  skill  with  which  Napoleon  concealed  and  con- 
centrated his  army  behind  the  Sambre,  or  the  boldness  with 
which  he  conducted  their  advance,  during  the  15th,  towards 
the  cantonments  of  the  Allies.  This  plan  was  much  more  con- 
sonant with  Napoleon's  tactics  than  an  attack  upon  Wellington's 
right.  But  the  result  showed  that  his  scheme  was  neverthe- 
less impracticable:  he  did  not,  and  therefore  presumptively 
could  not,  beat  his  enemies  in  detail,  for  they  were  finally  com- 
bined to  resist  him.  The  Duke  held  not  only  that  Napoleon 
had  more  chance  of  success  by  advancing  against  his  right  in 
the  first  instance,  but  even  after  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras  were 
fought,  by  attempting  to  turn  his  position  at  Hal  instead  of 
seeking  to  force  it  at  Waterloo.  Nor  does  Napoleon  himself 
dispute  this  conclusion.  His  plan  of  attack,  however  brilliant, 
was  desperate,  because  his  power  of  separating  the  allied  armies 
was  a  contingency,  and  their  power  of  destroying  him,  if  he 
failed  to  separate  them,  was  a  certainty. 

Secondly,  in  regard  to  the  undue  dispersion  of  the  army. 
After  describing  their  cantonments,  M.  Thiers  says :  — 

'The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  hoped  by  this  distribution  to  place 
himself  in  a  position  to  concentrate,  either  on  his  right  in  the  event 
of  an  attack  by  the  sea,  or  on  his  left  in  case  of  its  being  necessary 
for  him  to  march  to  the  support  of  the  Prussians.' 
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It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  admission  M.  Thiers  contra- 
dicts his  previous  assertion  that  the  allied  generals  had  not 
provided  against  the  event  of  an  attack  by  the  Sambre.  He 
goes  on,  however,  to  say : — 

'But  even  in  this  doable  intention  his  corps  were  too  much 
dispersed  \for  two  or  three  days,  at  the  least,  were  required  to  reunite 
them  on  their  right  or  on  their  left.'    (P.  27.) 

Even  if  this  statement  were  accurate,  it  would  be  scarcely 
apposite.  The  alternatives  were  now  transferred  to  the  side  of 
the  Allies.  As  the  choice  of  a  line  of  attack  originally  lay  with 
Napoleon,  so  the  choice  of  a  line  of  defence  now  fell  to  Wel- 
lington and  Blucher.  They  might  have  first  met  the  French 
either  on  the  line  of  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras,  which  was  the  line 
they  chose,  or  on  the  line  of  Wavre  and  Waterloo,  or,  thirdly, 
in  the  rear  of  the  forest  of  Soignies,  where  the  roads  from 
Wavre  and  Waterloo  converged,  and  immediately  in  advance  of 
Brussels.  Thus  the  Allies  might  have  fallen  back  almost  indefi- 
nitely  until  their  concentration  was  complete. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  in 
position  at  Quatre  Bras,  upon  the  most  advanced  of  these  three 
available  lines  of  defence,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  invasion  had  reached  him,  and  with  at 
least  force  enough  to  hold  in  check  the  force  there  brought 
against  him.  The  Duke,  however,  has  himself  answered  a 
similar  criticism,  when  put  forward  by  General  Clausewitz. 
He  then  said  that  although  the  objects  of  protection  by  his  army 
were  extended  over  a  greater  area  than  those  protected  by  the 
Prussians — and  although  the  country  was  there  traversed  in  its 
whole  extent  by  paved  roads  leading  from  French  fortresses, 
and  therefore  required  a  different  system  of  occupation  —  his 
orders  nevertheless  reached  the  furthest  cantonment  of  his  army 
within  six  hours  after  he  had  issued  them.  Far  from  '  two  or 
*  three  days '  being  required  for  its  concentration,  the  definitive 
order  for  this  purpose  was  not  issued  until  the  night  of  the  15th, 
and  during  the  night  of  the  16th  the  Duke  had  nearly  70,000 
men  at  Quatre  Bras. 

The  two  main  questions  which  arise  here  are,  first,  whether 
Napoleon  intended  to  seize  the  positions  of  Quatre  Bras  and 
Sombreffe  on  the  15th  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  Wellington  and 
Blucher  were  justified  in  defending  that  line.  Without  discuss- 
ing the  former  question  at  length,  we  think  it  clear  that  Napo- 
leon did  not.  He  bivouacked  his  main  army  to  the  south  of  the 
wood  of  Fleurus  on  that  night,  in  order  to  conceal  its  position 
and  number  from  Ziethen's  reconnoitring  parties  until  the  next 
day.      This  implies  a  preconcerted  design  to   postpone  the 
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advance  on  Sombreffe.  Such  a  resolution  being  taken  for  his 
right,  it  must  have  been  taken  also  for  his  left ;  for  otherwise 
the  parallel  of  the  two  wings  would  have  been  lost,  and  the 
latter  have  exposed  itself  to  the  chance  of  being  surrounded. 
The  latter  question  must  be  answered  in  detail. 

Had  it  not  been  for  extraordinary  negligence,  the  English 
army  would  have  combined  at  Quatre  Bras  at  least  twelve  hours 
earlier.  The  Duke  did  not  receive  intelligence  at  Brussels  of 
the  first  attack  upon  the  Prussian  outposts  at  Thuin,  which  took 
place  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  until  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Nor  did  he  hear  of  the  fall  of  Charleroi,  which  had  taken  place  at 
eleven  in  the  morning,  until  midnight.  In  other  words,  the  latter 
information  had  occupied  thirteen  hours  in  traversing  less  than 
forty  miles.  Several  explanations  have  been  made  of  this  delay. 
We  believe  the  true  one  to  be,  as  regards  the  fall  of  Charleroi, 
that  General  Ziethen,  in  command  of  the  Prussian  division  there, 
despatched  but  one  aide-de-camp  to  Brussels ;  and  that  this  aide- 
de-canJp,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  advance  of  a  portion  of 
the  French  cavalry,  found  one  of  the  villages  on  his  way 
already  in  their  possession.  But  even  the  earlier  despatch,  an-^ 
nouncing  the  fall  of  Thuin  at  four,  was  sent  by  tfie  circuit  of 
Charleroi,  which  it  did  not  leave  until  nine.  The  Prussian 
officer  in  command  at  Thuin  ought  of  course  to  have  despatched 
it  by  the  direct  route  of  Binohe  and  Nivelles  where  the  attack 
first  took  place. 

If  we  suppose  the  Duke's  information  to  have  been  accelerated 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  he  would  have  been  in  position  in 
time  to  have  executed  the  flank  movement  from  Quatre  Bras 
to  Ligny,  which  would  have  united  the  bulk  of  the  English  and 
Prussian  armies,  before  the  attack  of  either  by  the  French  on 
the  16th.  But  even  in  failure  of  this  combination,  it  was  open 
to  the  allied  commanders,  almost  to  the  last  moment,  to  fall 
back  at  once  on  an  interior  line,  had  they  deemed  themselves  in 
insufficient  strength  to  check  the  enemy  separately  on  the  line 
of  Sombreffe  and  Quatre  Bras. 

These  considerations  appear  to  vindicate  the  defensive  arrange- 
ments of  the  Duke  and  Prince  Blucher  down  to  the  opening  of 
the  two  battles  of  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras.  Since  many  stories 
have  been  related  of  the  Duke's  presence  at  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond's  ball,  and  many  inferences  founded  upon  them,  we 
nay  here  state  what  we  believe  the  truth  to  be.  The  Duke 
had  issued  his  first  orders  on  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  on  the  confirmation  of  the  Prince's  intelligence  by  General 
Muffling,  the  Prussian  staff-officer  at  the  Duke's  head-quar- 
ters, soon  after  three  in  the  afternoon.     He  afterwards  issued 
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his  final  orders  at  ten  in  the  evening.  Having  done  this,  be 
faent  to  the  ball.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  there 
also,  left  early  in  the  evening,  before  supper,  for  his  quarters  at 
Braine  le  Comte.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  remained;  and 
during  supper,  at  about  midnight,  the  Prince,  who  had  retired 
some  two  hours  before,  suddenly  reappeared,  walked  up  to  the 
Duke's  chair,  and  said  a  few  words  in  a  tone  so  low  that  they 
did  not  catch  the  ear  of  those  around  him ;  but  the  Duke  coolly 
replied  that  he  had  no  further  orders  to  give,  and  said  to  the 
Prince,  *  I  should  think  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  to 
*  bed.'  The  Prince  then  left,  and  the  Duke  remained  talking 
to  the  lady  on  his  right  for  some  twenty  minutes  afterwards. 
He  then  rose,  went  up  to  the  Duk'e  of  Richmond  ostensibly  to 
say  good  night,  but  added  in  a  lower  tone, '  Do  you  happen  to 
'  have  a  map  of  the  country  ? '  The  Duke  of  Richmond  left  the 
supper-table,  apparently  to  attend  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
the  door,  and  in  his  private  room  the  map  was  produced.  As 
soon  as  the  door  of  this  room  was  shut,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
said,  'Bonaparte  has  gained  near  twenty-four  hours'  march 
'  upon  me.'  '  What  shall  you  do  ? '  asked  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
'  mond.  '  We  shall  meet  him  at  Quatre  Bras,  but  we  shan't  stop 
'  him  there ;  and  if  we  don't,  Til  fight  him  here?  said  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  drawing  his  thumb-nail  across  the  plain  of 
Waterloo  on  the  map.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  immediately 
afterwards  mentioned  this  conversation  to  our  informant,  whom 
he  had  left  in  the  supper- room,  and  showed  him  the  map  with 
the  mark  drawn  by  Wellington  across  the  plain  of  Waterloo. 

This  anecdote,  which  we  have  from  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished survivors  of  Waterloo,  and  who  occupied  the  next  seat 
but  one  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  during  supper,  serves  to 
explain  much  that  has  perplexed-several  writers  on  this  cam- 
paign. The  intelligence  brought  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
midnight,  and  which  confounded  its  astonished  bearer,  was  the 
capture  of  Charleroi  at  eleven  o'clock  that  morning,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  French  towards  Gosselies  and  Fleurus.  The  Duke, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  extremely  ill-served  either  by  the 
aides-de-camp  of  General  Ziethen,  or  by  the  General  himself. 
We  have  seen  that  eleven  hours  had  elapsed  before  he  learnt 
the  capture  of  Thuin,  and  thirteen  before  he  learnt  the  fall  of 
Charleroi,  which  had  taken  place  only  seven  hours  after  that 
of  Thuin.  It  is  rendered  certain  by  the  Duke's  letter  of  the 
15th  to  the  Due  de  Feltre,  that  he  had  not  learnt  of  the  fall  of 
Charleroi  when  he  went  to  the  ball.  This  letter  is  dated  10 
o'clock  p.m.,  and  after  mentioning  the  capture  of  Thuin,  runs, 
'  Je  n'ai  rien  refu  depuis  neuf  heures  du  matin  de  Charleroi.' 
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Eleven  hours  after  the  taking  of  a  fortified  place,  not  forty 
miles  distant,  the  Duke  knew  nothing  of  it.  He  may  possibty 
be  criticised  for  not  haying  secured  better  informants ;  but  we 
6ee  no  antecedent  reason  to  have  led  him  to  distrust  the  zeal  of 
General  Ziethen,  whose  duty  it  of  course  was,  in  so  important 
a  matter,  to  despatch  several  aides-de-camp  to  the  English 
head-quarters,  each  by  a  different  route. 

This  misadventure  is  transformed  by  M.  Edgar  Quinet  into 
a  complaint  that  '  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  not  knowing  where 
'  to  expect  the  enemy,  lost  thirteen  hours  in  temporising  or  in 
*  frivolous  displays '  (p.  107.).  He  charitably  ascribes  it  to  the 
fact  of  the  Duke  '  never  having  commanded  against  Napoleon, 
'  and  of  his  not  understanding  the  character  of  his  adversary.' 
Had  the  Duke's  frank  and  unguarded  expression  to  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  been  known  to  M.  Quinet,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  made  a  good  deal  of  it.  But  his  statement  is  not  only 
withont  proof;  it  is  plainly  untrue.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Duke's  intelligence  of  the  driving  in  of  the  Prussian  outposts 
at  Thuin  reached  Brussels  at  3  p.m.  ;  and  that  it  did  not  leave 
Charleroi  till  9  A.M.,  five  hours  after  Thuin  had  been  taken.  It 
was  then  demonstrated  that  Charleroi  was  within  six  hours  of 
Brussels,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  distance  might  have  been 
traversed  in  much  less  time.  The  Duke,  therefore,  had  a  right 
to  expect  that  Charleroi  would  not  have  fallen  for  six  hours 
without  his  knowing  it ;  and  when  he  went  to  the  ball  at  eleven, 
he  was  justified  in  presuming  that  Charleroi  had  not  fallen  up  to 
5  p.m.  at  the  earliest ;  though  in  fact  it  had  fallen  at  eleven  in 
the  morning. 

Now  until  the  Duke  had  more  precise  intelligence  than  this 
preliminary  attack  upon  Thuin,  and  advance  towards  Charleroi, 
it  was  hard  to  say  whether  this  was  a  feint,  or  the  enemy's 
principal  movement.  Thuin  is  a  village  on  the  Sambre  nearly 
equidistant  from  Charleroi  and  the  bridge  at  Sobre  commanding 
the  road  to  Mons.  From  that  point,  therefore,  either  line  of 
advance  might  have  been  chosen.  The  Duke  was  convinced 
that  Napoleon  had  nothing  to  gain  by  throwing  himself  between 
two  fires,  and  he  awaited  certain  news  of  the  mass  of  the 
enemy  having  taken  the  route  of  Charleroi,  before  he  completely 
uncovered  the  route  of  Mons,  by  which,  had  he  uncovered  it, 
a  French  army  might  at  once  have  turned  his  right  flank. 
His  orders,  therefore,  issued  soon  after  3  p.m.  on  the  15th, 
were  for  part  of  his  army  to  march  towards  Quatre  Bras,  and 
for  the  rest  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice.  He  thus  ac- 
cepted the  hypothesis  of  a  general  attack  by  Charleroi  without 
committing  himself  irrevocably  to  it ;  nor  could  he  anticipate 
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loss  of  time  by  this  reserve ;  for  he  was  hourly  expecting  fresh 
intelligence,  on  which  definitive  orders  could  be  transmitted  by 
the  time  that  each  division,  acting  on  the  former  order,  was 
ready  to  march.  When  at  half-past  nine  in  the  evening  he  learnt 
from  General  Dornberg,  that  the  enemy  had  not  appeared  by 
the  route  of  Mons,  he  accepted  this  hypothesis  absolutely ;  and 
issued  the  orders  dated  10  p.m.  for  the  immediate  concentration 
of  the  mass  of  his  army  at  Quatre  Bras,  though  still  ignorant 
that  Charleroi  had  fallen. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  himself  defended  this  circum- 
spection on  his  own  part  in  a  few  plain  and  memorable 
words: — 

*  It  must  never  be  lost  sight  of/  he  writes,  *  that  to  found  upon  in 
hypothesis  which  might  and  probably  would  prove  erroneous,  con- 
sidering what  were  the  advantages  of  the  position  of  the  enemy  on 
the  frontier,  the  alteration  of  the  defensive  position  of  the  allied 
armies  might  have  occasioned  what  is  commonly  called  a  false  move* 
ment ;  and  it  must  be  observed  that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
Bonaparte  as  a  leader  of  troops  in  other  respects,  there  certainly 
never  existed  a  man  in  that  situation,  in  any  times,  in  whose  presence 
it  was  so  little  safe  to  make  what  is  called  a  false  movement.' 

So  much  for  the  defensive  arrangements  of  the  allied  com- 
manders, on  which  the  chief  criticism  against  them  obviously 
turns.     One  word  on  the  composition  of  their  armies. 

It  is  strange  that  after  this  subject  has  been  in  dispute  for 
more  than  forty  years,  neither  M.  Thiers  nor  M.  Quinet  know 
anything  of  the  composition  of  the  Duke's  army.  Here  are 
two  instances  of  the  most  ludicrous  ignorance  that  can  be  met 
with  even  in  the  pages  of  French  writers  of  English  history. 
Take  first  M.  Thiers:— 

'  The  Duke  of  Wellington,'  says  the  historian  of  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire,  'had  the  disposal  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  — 
English,  Hanoverians,  Dutch,  Belgians,  Brunswickers,  and  subjects 
of  Nassau.  The  English  were  old  soldiers,  tried  by  twenty  years  of 
war9  and  justly  elated  by  their  successes  in  Spain.9    (P.  25.) 

So  M.  Quinet,  in  a  characteristic  passage,  which  would  suffer 
by  translation :  — 

'  La  moitie  au  moins  de  cette  armee  etait  de  vieilles  troupes  fprouvees 
dans  la  guerre  cTEspagne ;  et  pour  celles-la.  une  discipline  implacable, 
telle  que  Taristocratie  sait  l'imposer:  nul  espoir,  nulle  possibility 
d'avancement  pour  les  sous-officiers,  retenus,  quoiqu'ils  fassent,  & 
jamais  dans  les  meraes  grades  inferieurs.'    (P.  65.) 

The  allied  army  which  fought  at  Waterloo  was  incontestaUy 
the  worst  that  was  ever  brought  together  under  an  English 
commander.     The  bulk  of  the  Duke's  Peninsular  army,  wnich 
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MM.  Thiers  and  Quinet  imagine  to  have  fought  in  the  Nether- 
lands, had  been  despatched  to  North  America,  and  had  not  then 
returned  to  Europe.  Instead  of  M.  Quinet's  50,000  old  Penin- 
sular campaigners,  almost  the  only  troops  that  had  seen  a  shot 
fired  in  battle  were  the  English  guards  and  certain  battalions  of 
the  Hanoverian  Legion,  which  formed  part  of  the  English  army. 
The  motley  army  under  command  of  the  Duke  was  composed, 
in  round  numbers,  of  35,000  English,  6,000  King's  German 
Legion,  25,000  Hanoverians,  7,500  Brunswickers,  and  nearly 
30,000  Dutch  and  Belgians.  The  English  part  of  this  army 
consisted  chiefly  of  recent  recruits,  second  battalions,  or 
militiamen.  The  whole  of  the  Hanoverian  army  was  a  militia 
force.  The  Dutch  and  Belgians  neither  possessed  the  common 
courage  of  men  nor  were  their  hearts  in  the  cause  of  the 
Allies.  Not  only  were  their  squares  repeatedly  broken ;  they 
sometimes  anticipated  the  charge  of  the  enemy  by  running 
away  before  the  collision  took  place ;  and  British  officers  assert 
that,  on  their  march  to  Quatre  Bras  on  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
they  met  these  Dutch  and  Belgians  in  numerous  parties  of 
thirty  and  fifty,  leisurely  marching  back  from  the  field  of  battle 
with  their  muskets  over  their  shoulders,  and  declaring  (though 
the  enemy  was  never  in  greater  number  than  the  Allies)  that 

*  the  French  were  fifty  to  one,  and  they  were  not  going  to  stop 

*  there  to  be  massacred.' 

The  French  army,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted  chiefly  of 
veterans,  many  of  whom  had  been  set  free  on  the  first  Restora- 
tion as  prisoners  of  war  taken  in  former  campaigns.     It  was 
also  homogeneous,  and  corresponded  to  what  MM.  Thiers  and 
Quinet  affect  to  describe  the  English  part  of  the  army  under 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.    The  Prussian  army  was 
nearly  equal  to  the  French  both  in  numbers  and  condition. 
There  were  probably  117,000  Prussians  and  126,000  French. 
But  of  the  105,000  under  the  command  of  the  Duke,  not  more 
than  some  90,000  could  be  spared  from   garrison  duty,  which 
did  not  devolve  upon  the  Prussians.     In  numbers,  discipline, 
and  national  organisation,  this  army  was  vastly  inferior  both  to 
the  French  and  the  Prussian.     The  Duke,  therefore,  was  more 
dependent  on  Blucher  than  Blucher  on  the  Duke. 

Let  us  glance  now  at  the  movements  of  Napoleon  on  the 
15th  and  the  morning  of  the  16th.  M.  Thiers  writes  an 
account  of  them  which  is  as  full  of  error  as  his  description  of 
the  defensive  arrangements  of  the  Allies.  The  reason  is  clear. 
He  deliberately  abandons  his  critical  reputation  in  order  to 
uphold  the  apocryphal  Memoirs  written  at  St;  Helena.     This 
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may  be  a  generous  self-denial;  but  unfortunately  the  vindi- 
cation is  too  transparent  either  to  establish  the  credibility  of 
Napoleon,  or  to  avoid  the  sacrifice  of  his  own. 

The  leading  columns  of  the  French  army  appear  to  have 
crossed  the  Sambre,  by  the  contiguous  bridges  of  Marchiennes 
and  Charleroi,  before  noon  on  the  15th.  Thence  they  advanced 
in  two  directions,  the  one  leading  to  Gosselies,  Frasne,  and 
Quatre  Bras,  the  other  to  Fleurus,  Ligny,  and  Sombreffc9 
Charleroi  is  the  apex  of  a  triangle  of  which  the  chauss£e  from 
Nivelles  to  Namur  forms  the  base.  Its  other  angles  are  at 
Quatre  Bras  and  SombrefFe,  where  each  of  the  two  roads  from 
Charleroi  respectively  falls  upon  the  chauss6e  that  forms  the  base 
of  this  triangle.  By  seizing,  therefore,  both  Quatre  Bras  and 
SombrefFe,  Napoleon  would  command  the  highway  from  Nivelles 
to  Namur,  and  thus  intercept  the  communications  of  the 
English  from  the  west,  and  the  Prussians  from  the  east  along 
that  parallel.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  was  his  original  design 
on  the  15th ;  but  that  he  did  not  expect,  until  the  afternoon 
on  the  16  th,  to  risk  a  battle  for  either  position. 

The  movements  of  Napoleon  during  the  first  day  of  the 
invasion  have  commonly  been  considered  faultless.  But  as 
they  became  of  doubtful  success  on  the  16th,  and  totally  failed 
on  the  18th,  M.  Thiers  throws  the  blame  of  each  miscarriage  on 
one  or  other  of  the  marshals,  just  as  Napoleon  had  done  already. 
M.  Quinet,  on  the  contrary,  and  Colonel  Charras  appear  to  write 
on  these  questions  with  strict  accuracy. 

M.  Thiers,  then,  describes  Marshal  Ney  as  responsible  for  the 
doubtful  result  of  the  two  battles  of  the  16tn.  He  alleges 
that  the  Marshal  did  not  execute  his  orders  when  he  received 
them.  These  orders,  he  says,  were  to  occupy  Quatre  Bras  on 
the  15th,  which  the  Marshal  did  not  attempt  to  do  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  16th.  When,  then,  was  this 
order  given  ?  M.  Thiers  states  that  it  was  first  given  by  word 
of  mouth  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th.  In  support  of  this 
position,  he  cites  a  conversation  between  the  Marshal  and  Na- 
poleon (p.  40.),  for  which  he  adduces  no  authority.  He  here 
describes  Ney  as  ordered  to  occupy  Quatre  Bras.  Colonel 
HeymSs,  however,  who  was  with  the  Marshal  at  the  time, 
declares  —  as  M.  Quinet  observes  (p.  93.) — that  the  only  in- 
structions of  Napoleon  were, '  Allez  et  poussez  l'ennemi.'  That 
Quatre  Bras  was  not  occupied  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  M. 
Thiers  ascribes  to  the  apprehension  of  Ney,  on  hearing  the 

*  The  reserve,  under  Girard,  25,000  strong,  did  not  cross  the 
Sambre  at  Ch&telet  until  the  morning  of  the  16th. 
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cannon  of  Vandamme  upon  his  right,  that  the  Prussians  would 
be  in  his  rear.  The  writer  then  takes  great  merit  to  Napoleon 
for  not  resenting,  during  the  night  of  the  15  th,  a  disobedience 
to  orders  which,  as  will  be  seen,  had  never  been  issued.  At 
midnight  Ney  returned  to  Charleroi  to  sup  with  Napoleon ; 
and  at  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  he  met  General 
Beille,  to  whom,  as  M.  Quinet  writes  (p.  96.),  he  stated  that 
he  was  then  awaiting  his  orders.  Later  in  the  morning,  he 
received  the  official*  orders  of  the  Major-general,  Soult,  and  a 
letter  from  the  Emperor,  which  was  conveyed  by  Count 
Flahault,  a  distinguished  general  officer,  to  whom  M.  Thiers 
pays  a  tribute  that  is  no  more  than  due.  So  little  familiar  was 
Quatre  Bras  to  Soult  and  Napoleon  then,  that  it  is  termed  by 
the  one  Trois  Bras,  and  by  the  other  Quatre  Chemins.  Nor 
does  either  make  any  reference  to  previous  instructions  for  the 
occupation  of  this  place.  It  is  acknowledged  by  M.  Thiers 
that  M.  de  Flahault  did  not  leave  Charleroi  until  nine,  nor 
arrive  at  Ney's  quarters  at  Frasne  until  ten.  The  letter  he 
bore  alluded  to  the  Major-general's  order  as  an  instruction 
yet  to  come.  That  probably  did  not  reach  him  till  eleven  or 
twelve.  Even  on  these  data  it  is  impossible  to  charge  Ney  with 
an  appreciable  loss  of  time.  Yet  M.  Thiers  says  that  the 
Marshal  hesitated  in  front  of  Quatre  Bras  during  the  whole 
morning,  when  first  opposed  by  only  4,000  men  under  Prince 
Bernhard  of  Saxe- Weimar,  and  that  about  three  in  the  afternoon 
he  first  summoned  resolution  to  fight ! 

But  the  fact  is  that  even  these  orders  did  not  anticipate  a 
contest  at  Quatre  Bras.  They  afford  a  remarkable  proof  that 
Napoleon,  from  the  outset,  entirely  miscalculated  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  tactics.  He  here  instructs  Ney  to  seize  Quatre 
Bras,  to  push  on  his  cavalry  to  Genappe,  and  even  to  threaten 
Nivelles  on  his  left;  alleging  that  the  enemy  had  probably 
withdrawn  by  the  routes  of  Nivelles  and  Brussels.  So  confi- 
dent was  the  Emperor  of  meeting  with  no  serious  obstacle  on 
that  side,  that  he  further  instructs  Ney  to  be  ready  to  inarch 
on  Brussels.  He  declares  that  he  will  himself  attack  the 
Prussians  at  SombrefFe  on  that  day,  '  if  he  encounters  them,9 
will  clear  the  road  as  far  as  Gembloux,  and  hopes  himself  to 
reach  Brussels  on  the  next  morning — namely,  the  17  th  !  Ney, 
therefore,  had  no  distinct  order  in  either  despatch  to  fight  a 
battle  for  the  possession  of  Quatre  Bras. 

The  instruction  to  do  this  was  dated  2  o'clock  p.m.  Mr. 
Hooper  remarks,  that  it  was  addressed  to  Ney  '  at  Gosselies,'  and 
is  thus  a  proof  that  Napoleon  did  not  expect  him  to  be  then  at 
Quatre  Bras.     The  explanation  is  obvious.     Since  the  date  of 
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the  previous  order  to  Key,  Napoleon  had  learnt  that  the  Allies 
were  resolved  to  contest  the  line  between  Nivelles  and  Namur,  at 
Sombreffe  and  at  Quatre  Bras.  But  even  then  he  speaks  of  the 
Prussian  army  in  line  at  Sombreffe  and  Ligny  m  'a  body  of  troops,' 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  he  at  first  relied  upon 
his  sudden  irruption  between  the  two  armies,  by  way  of 
Charleroi,  to  terrify  both  commanders,  to  drive  the  one  on  the 
Rhine,  the  other  on  the  Scheldt,  and  to  afford  him  quiet  pos- 
session of  Brussels*  This  was  not  merely  to  underrate  his 
enemies,  and  misjudge  their  strategy:  it  implied  as  great  as 
overestimate  of  his  own  rapidity  of  movement.  It  may  seem 
unjust  to  impute  to  Napoleon  the  delay  and  hesitation  that 
M.  Quinet  and  Colonel  Charras  have  so  freely  charged  on  him. 
But  it  is  certain  that  his  advanced  divisions  were  awaiting 
his  orders  during  the  whole  morning  of  the  16th;  nor  ia 
this  delay  surprising,  since  his  despatches  to  Ney  evince  that 
his  assumptions  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy  chiefly  rested 
on  erroneous  hypotheses  of  his  own.  In  place  of  being  at 
Brussels  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  his  troops  were  so  much 
exhausted  by  the  affair  at  Ligny,  that  they  could  not  march 
even  from  that  field  of  battle  till  noon. 

M.  Thiers  insists,  however,  that  up  to  the  night  of  the  16th, 
the  scheme  of  Napoleon  had  been  completely  successful.  He  nad 
separated  the  two  armies,  and  the  Prussians  had  lost  30,000 
men.  Ostensibly,  no  doubt,  he  had  succeeded ;  for  both  armies 
on  the  day  following  were  retreating.  But  he  had  not  de- 
stroyed their  effective  combination;  for  they  were  reunited 
within  forty-eight  hours  at  Waterloo.  Nor  bad  Blucher  pro- 
bably suffered  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  loss  here  ascribed  to 
him.  M.  Thiers  describes  1 2,000  Prussians  as  deserting  after 
the  battle.  But  that  is  incredible,  since  Blucher  was  not  pur- 
sued, and  leisurely  retreated  in  the  dusk.  Assuming  that  the 
losses  in  battle  were  nearly  equal,  they  could  be  worse  afforded 
by  Napoleon,  for  he  was  numerically  inferior.  And  if  we  turn 
to  Quatre  Bras,  we  find  that  the  Duke  held  the  position. 

No  doubt  risks  were  run  on  both  sides.  It  has  been  judged 
imprudent  in  Blucher  to  give  battle  before  he  could  be  directly 
supported  either  by  Wellington  or  the  reserve  of  his  own  army. 
For  by  falling  back  on  an  interior  line,  the  Allies  might  have 
concentrated  200,000  men  to  fight  their  first  general  action,  or 
even  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  they  might  have  concentrated 
180,000  between  Quatre  Bras  and  Ligny.  But  if  Blucher  were 
to  defend  the  Namur  road  at  all,  he  could  no  more  postpone 
than  accelerate  an  attack,  the  hour  of  which  depended  upon  the 
French.     If  this  criticism  has  any  foundation,  it  falls  equally 
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on  him  and  the  Duke  for  attempting  to  defend  that  line.  It 
was  by  an  error  on  the  other  side  that  the  corps  of  d'Erion  was 
marched  and  countermarched  between  Quatre  Bras  and  Ligny 
during  the  two  battles,  without  firing  a  shot  M.  Thiers 
describes  this  incident  as  '  a  fatality ; '  but  he  will  meet  with 
such  fatalities  on  both  sides. 

The  details  of  the  action  at  Quatre  Bras  in  this  history  are 
ridiculous  enough.  The  42nd,  44th,  69th,  and  83rd  English 
regiments  are  described  some  as  having  been  broken  through, 
others  as  cut  to  pieces.  But  we  are  quite  ready  to  rest  the 
valour  and  success  of  these  regiments,  with  all  the  losses  they 
sustained,  on  Captain  Siborne's  long-accepted  narrative  of  the 
battle.  A  glance  at  the  opposite  statements  of  Thiers  and 
Siborne  will  be  enough  for  an  English  reader.  No  doubt  the 
Belgian  and  Nassau  troops  gave  way  both  here  and  at  Water* 
loo ;  and  we  will  charitably  hope  that  M.  Thiers,  in  exaggerating 
die  pressure  put  on  some  English  regiments,  has  not  deliberately 
transferred  the  history  of  our  confederates  to  ourselves. 

An  illustration  of  the  contrast  between  Thiers  and  Siborne 
may  be  taken,  in  few  words,  from  the  account  whioh  either 
writer  gives  of  the  cavalry  charge  at  Genappe,  during  the 
retreat  of  the  17th  upon  "Waterloo.  The  first  charge  upon  the 
French  lancers  was  made  by  our  7th  Hussars ;  and  it  is  acknow* 
jedged  that  this  contest  was  unequal  in  strength  and  doubtfid 
in  result;  for  the  lancers  were  flanked  on  either  side  by  the 
houses  of  the  street,  and  the  hussars  were  meanwhile  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  a  French  battery.  Lord  Uxbridge  then  withdrew 
the  hussars  and  ordered  the  1st  Life  Guards  to  charge  the 
French  lancers,  who  were  then  advancing  up  the  slope  against 
the  retiring  hussars,  and  shouting  '  En  avant,  en  avant.'  Here 
ia  the  account  given  by  M.  Thiers  :~ 

'A  son  tour  Lord  Uxbridge,  k  la  tSte  des  gardes  h  chev&l,  chargea 
nos  landers  et  les  ramena.  Mais  nos  cuirassiers  fondant  sur  les 
gardes  &  cheval  les  forc&rent  de  se  replier.  En  quelques  minutes  la 
route  fut  couverte  de  blesses  et  de  morts,  la  plupart  ennenus.  Notre 
ctnon  surtout  avait  jonche  la  terre  de  debris  bumains  qui  etaient 
Wdeux  &  voir/    (P.  159.) 

Let  us  turn  to  the  account  given  by  Captain  Siborne : — 

'  Hie  Life  Guards  now  made  their  charge.  It  was  truly  splendid ; 
its  rapid  rush  down  the  enemy's  mass  was  as  terrific  in  appearance  as 
it  was  destructive  in  its  effect ;  for  although  the  French  met  the 
attack  with  firmness,  they  were  utterly  unable  to  hold  their  ground  a 
tingle  moment,  were  overthrown  with  great  slaughter,  and  literally 
ridden  down  in  such  a  manner  that  the  road  was  instantaneously 
covered  with  men  and  horses,  scattered  in  all  directions.'  (Vol.  ju 
p.  273.) 
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French  as  well  as  English  writers  commonly  allow  that  after 
this  charge  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  molest  the  retreat 
of  the  Duke's  army.  That  acknowledgment  forms  at  least 
a  presumption  of  the  accuracy  of  Siborne  and  the  error  of 
Thiers, 

The  manner  in  which  the  ostensible  successes  of  the  16th 
were  followed  up  on  the  17th  implies  how  little  Napoleon  had 
really  gained  by  them.  At  Ligny,  indeed,  he  kept  the  field. 
But,  however  paradoxical  the  assertion  may  seem,  the  French 
were  put  more  hors  de  combat  than  the  Prussians.  Gneisenau, 
who  commanded  during  Blucher's  illness,  had  effected  during 
the  night  so  rapid  and  skilful  a  retreat,  that  on  the  next  morning 
he  was  beyond  reach  of  observation.  The  French,  however — ac- 
cording to  Soult  and  the  Emperor  himself — were  so  exhausted, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  they  could  not  be  put  in  motion  until  near 
noon  on  the  following  day.  M.  Thiers,  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge this,  affects  to  explain  the  delay  of  Napoleon  in  marching 
upon  Quatre  Bras  on  the  ground  that  a  more  rapid  advance 
would  only  hasten  the  retreat  of  the  English !  He  also  again 
censures  Ney,  at  p.  154.,  for  not  meanwhile  renewing  the  action 
there ;  though  he  has  admitted,  at  p.  121.,  that  Ney  stood  in  the 
numerical  inferiority  of  16,000  to  40,000;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
although  Ney  had  double  the  force  which  M.  Thiers  assigns 
him,  Wellington  had  then  concentrated  a  much  larger  force. 
Ney,  therefore,  already  driven  back  on  the  previous  day,  could 
not  again  attack  without  the  support  of  the  main  army. 

The  only  criticism  which  can  be  maintained  against  the 
tactics  of  the  French  at  this  stage  of  the  campaign  falls  upon 
Napoleon  himself.  He  made  no  attempt  until  noon  on  the 
17th  to  ascertain  the  direction  the  Prussians  had  taken.  M. 
Thiers  asserts  that  he  gave  orders  for  the  pursuit  on  the  very 
evening  of  the  battle.  But  of  this  there  is  no  evidence ;  and 
the  presumption  to  the  contrary  is  irresistible.  The  written 
instructions  to  Grouchy,  which  are  dated  from  Ligny  on  the 
17th,  bear  internal  evidence  of  being  the  first;  for  they  pre- 
scribe the  force  that  he  is  to  command,  and  enjoin  him  to  ad- 
vance on  Gembloux,  which  must  have  been  his  first  march  from 
Ligny.  M.  Quinet  and  Colonel  Charras  are  as  anxious  to  cen- 
sure Napoleon  for  this  delay,  as  M.  Thiers  is  to  exaggerate  his 
activity.  But  if  the  French  were  not  in  condition  to  advance 
in  force  until  noon  on  the  17th,  there  was  probably  no  time 
lost  by  the  postponement  of  this  order  to  Grouchy.  That  con- 
sideration, however,  could  not  preclude  the  earlier  execution  of 
a  reconnoisaance  which  would  probably  have  informed  Napo- 
leon of  Blucher's  line  of  retreat.     The  reason  of  this  neglect  is 
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obvious.  Napoleon  thought  that  the  Prussians  would  give  him 
no  more  trouble  for  the  present.  The  error  was  a  fatal  one, 
for  it  led  him  to  miscalculate  the  movements  of  Blucher  until 
it  was  too  late  to  counteract  them. 

M.  Thiers  does  not  scruple  to  say,  that  the  resolutions  now 
taken  by  the  hostile  generals  were  very  much  what  Napoleon 
desired;  though  the  Emperor,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  so 
completely  misjudged  diem,  that,  while  doubtful  whether 
Blucher  had  not  fallen  back  on  Li£ge,  he  was  expecting  to 
crush  Wellington  at  Quatre  Bras  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th. 
The  latter  proposition  is  made  clear  by  Soult's  despatch  to  Ney, 
from  Fleurus,  on  the  morning  of  that  day.  Meanwhile  the  Duke 
— according  to  M.  Thiers — held  such  imperfect  communications 
with  Blucher,  that  he  received,  at  last,  no  certain  intelligence 
of  his  defeat,  and  retreated  upon  Waterloo  under  the  mere 
hypothesis  of  the  Prussians  having  fallen  back  on  an  interior 
line: — 

*N*ayant  rien  re9u  de  Marshal  Blucher,  soil  que  celui-ci  fut 
mecontent  de  ft  avoir  pas  ete  activement  secouru,  soit  que  son  affreuse 
chute  de  cheval  l'eut  empech£e  de  vaquer  a  ses  devoirs,  le  g£n£ral 
Britannique  avait  suppose*  que  les  Prussiens  6taient  vaincus,  surtout 
ea  voyant  de  tout  part  les  vedettes  Fran^aises  tant  aux  Quatre  Bras 
que  sur  la  chaussee.de  Namur.'    (Pp.  167-8.) 

The  fact  is,  that  the  intelligence  of  Blucher's  movements 
reached  the  Duke  of  Wellington  between  5  and  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  at  least  five  hours  before  Napoleon  had  begun 
his  march  from  Ligny  upon  Quatre  Bras.  On  this  point  we 
may  relate  the  following  conversation,  which  we  have  from  the 
distinguished  general  officer  who  held  it  with  the  Duke  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th.  About  an  hour  after  sunrise,  the  Duke  rode 
up  to  our  informant  and  borrowed  his  glass,  in  order  to  examine 
more  closely  a  threatening  movement  of  the  enemy,  adding  the 
words :  '  Very  odd  I  hear  nothing  from  old  Blucher.'  *  Haven't 
'you  heard  from  him,  Sir,  since  the  end  of  the  battle?'  was  the 
reply.  *  No ;  not  a  word,'  rejoined  the  Duke ;  f  don't  know 
'  what  has  become  of  him.'  While  the  Duke  and  our  informant 
were  scrutinising  the  movement  which  the  enemy  was  then 
making,  an  aide-de-camp,  covered  with  mud  as  his  horse  was 
covered  with  foam,  rode  up  to  the  Duke  and  said  a  few  words, 
of  which  the  only  one  distinguishable  to  a  bystander  was 
4  Wavre,'  as  the  aide-de-camp  pointed  in  that  direction.  The 
Duke  then  turned  round  to  the  gallant  officer  with  whose  glass 
he  had  been  watching  the  march,  and  said  with  a  coolness  which 
implied  that  the  intelligence  hardly  concerned  him:  'Old 
'Blucher  has  had  a  damned  good  licking.'     His  companion 
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expressed  his  surprise  and  regret.  '  Gone  back  to  Wavre,'  the 
Duke  added,  '  twenty  miles  off;  and  I  suppose  they'll  say  I've 
'  been  licked  too.'  The  Duke  then  gave  orders  for  the  imme- 
diate retreat  of  his  army  upon  the  plateau  of  Mont  St  Jean, 
and  for  cavalry  to  form  for  its  protection. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  last  event  of  the  campaign.  On  die 
17th  the  die  was  cast  on  all  sides.  Wellington  was  then  falling 
back  on  Waterloo ;  Napoleon,  with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  fol- 
lowing him  to  whatever  position  he  might  take  up ;  Blucher 
retreating  upon  a  line  known  to  the  English,  but  concealed  from 
his  enemy ;  and  Grouchy,  with  one-third  of  the  French  army 
in  Belgium,  not  yet  pursuing  Blucher,  but  endeavouring  to 
trace  his  direction.  Did,  then,  Napoleon  penetrate  the  design 
of  the  allied  generals  to  combine  their  forces  in  the  next  battle? 
And  if  so,  at  what  place,  and  on  what  day,  did  he  anticipate 
their  combination  ?  These  are  three  distinct  questions ;  though 
M.  Thiers  treats  them  as  one,  and  asserts  that  Napoleon  fore- 
saw at  least  the  contingency  of  the  combination  which  actually 
took  place. 

Two  of  them  may  be  answered  with  certainty.  It  is  clear 
(1)  that,  on  the  17th,  Napoleon  did  not  anticipate  this  combina- 
tion, either  on  a  day  so  early  as  the  18th,  nor  (2)  at  a  point  so 
near  the  two  previous  battle-fields  as  Waterloo.  This  may  be 
indicated  both  £  priori  and  h  posteriori.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Wellington  himself,  when  he  fell  back  from  Quatre  Bras, 
knew  for  certain  where  his  union  with  Blucher  could  take 
place.  The  Prussian  commander  could  scarcely  make  a  pro- 
mise for  a  beaten  army  which  he  had  not  reorganised,  even  if 
his  communications  with  Wellington  had  been  less  meagre  and 
indefinite  than  they  really  were.  During  the  evening  of  the 
17th  this  combination  was  arranged  for  the  next  day  at 
Waterloo ;  but  if  Blucher  had  not  then  been  in  a  position  to 
promise  it,  we  apprehend  that  the  Duke  would  have  fallen  back 
through  the  forest  before  daybreak,  in  order  to  join  the  Prus- 
sians immediately  in  advance  of  Brussels.  What,  therefore, 
the  Allies  themselves,  on  this  assumption,  had  not  determined, 
it  was  at  least  unlikely  that  Napoleon  should  anticipate. 

But  the  tactics  and  correspondence  of  the  Emperor  turn  this 
probability  into  a  certainty.  Invading  Belgium  with  an  infe- 
rior force,  he  had  skilfully  aimed,  on  the  15th  and  16th,  to 
throw  the  bulk  of  his  army  on  each  enemy  singly.  But  if  we 
suppose  that  he  foresaw  the  combination  of  Waterloo,  we 
must  assume  that  he  deliberately  so  inverted  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions, on  the  17th  and  18th,  as  to  accept  battle,  with  only  two- 
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thirds  of  his  army,  against  the  main  force  of  both  his  antago- 
nists.    This  assumption  would  be  an  absurdity. 

M.  Thiers,  indeed,  here  puts  in  two  rejoinders.  The  one  is, 
that  Napoleon  expected  Grouchy  to  join  him ;  the  other,  that 
he  expected  Grouchy  to  prevent  Bluoher  from  joining  Wel- 
lington. But,  on  the  one  hand,  if  Grouchy  had  joined  him, 
the  whole  French  army  would  still  have  been  little  more  than 
100,000  against  150,000 ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  so  disposed 
of  Grouchy  on  the  17  th  that  he  oould  not  have  reached  Waterloo 
on  the  18th.  So  much  for  the  first  rejoinder.  In  regard  to  the 
second,  it  is  true,  of  course,  that  Napoleon  designed  Grouchy's 
force  to  paralyse  the  Prussians ;  but  it  is  quite  untrue  that  he 
so  disposed  that  force  as  to  prevent,  or  even  retard,  their  march 
from  Wavre  to  Waterloo  on  the  18th.  Had  this  been  his  aim, 
instead  of  separating  himself  from  Grouchy  at  Sombreffe,  and  of 
marching  him  upon  Gembloux,  away  from  the  allied  line  of 
concentration,  be  would  have  taken  nearly  his  whole  army  with 
him  as  far  as  Genappe,  and  have  thence  pushed  on  advanced 
columns,  by  the  road  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dyle,  which  might 
have  seized  the  bridge  of  Wavre,  and  the  cross-roads  to  Mont 
St  Jean,  before  Blucher  could  have  occupied  them.  But  in 
point  of  fact,  the  disposition  made  by  Napoleon  left  Grouchy 
powerless  to  intercept  the  Prussians,  when  they  were  once  in 
possession  of  the  road  to  Wavre,  even  if  he  had  sooner  learnt 
the  course  tbey  had  taken.  He  could  at  best  do  no  more  than 
pursue  them  by  the  roads  on  the  right  of  the  Dyle.  This  river 
cot  him  off  both  from  Napoleon  and  from  the  cross-roads  to 
Mont  St  Jean  on  its  left  bank.  He  could  pass  it  only  at 
Wavre,  where  Blucher  must  necessarily  arrive  before  him,  and 
where  a  small  Prussian  force  would  arrest  his  further  advance. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  Napoleon  was  surprised  by  the  concen- 
tration of  the  Allies  at  Waterloo — and  that  he  would  have  been 
surprised  by  their  concentration  anywhere  so  early  as  the  18th; 
for  he  had  so  divided  his  force,  that  he  oould  not  reunite  it  at 
that  time  and  place,  and  his  measures  were  not  calculated  to 
interrupt  the  Prussians  on  the  line  they  took.  The  third 
question  remains,  did  he  penetrate  their  design  of  combination 
in  the  next  battle,  independently  of  place  and  time?  We 
think  that,  until  be  saw  the  English  in  line  at  Mont  St.  Jean,  he 
never  fully  appreciated  that  contingency.  His  first  instructions 
to  Grouchy  are,  *  II  est  important  de  p£n6trer  ce  que  Fennemi 
'  Tent  faire ;  ou  il  se  slpare  des  Anglais,  ou  Us  veulent  se  riunir 
'  tncore  pour  couvrir  BruxellesS  To  ascertain  this  he  sent 
Grouchy  to  Gembloux,  whence  the  road  diverged  to  Wavre, 
to  Tirlemont,  and  to  Namur  and  Li6ge.     By  the  evening  of 
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the  17th,  he  expected  to  learn  which  route  Blucher  had  taken; 
whether,  therefore,  it  was  his  intention  to  rejoin  Wellington,  or 
to  fall  away  from  him,  upon  the  line  of  his  own  communications. 
But  he  failed  to  obtain  this  knowledge  for  three  reasons: 
Grouchy  was  unequal  to  his  task;  Napoleon  sent  him  too  late; 
and  Gneisenau,  by  despatching  troops  along  various  routes, 
baffled  his  penetration. 

But  it  is  clear  that  before   Napoleon  had  had  time  to  ex- 

Eerience  disappointment  at  the  hands  of  Grouchy,  he  conceived 
is  doubts  to  be  cleared  up  from  another  quarter.  Until  the 
evening  of  the  17th  he  looked  on  everything  as  uncertain.  Wel- 
lington was  retreating  he  knew  not  on  what  point ;  Blucher,  he 
knew  not  even  by  what  route.  But  the  English  then  took  posi- 
tion on  the  field  of  Mont  St  Jean.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  readily 
Napoleon  now  adopted  the  hypothesis  for  certain,  that  the 
Allies  had  abandoned  the  scheme  of  a  combination.  He  held, 
both  then  and  at  St  Helena,  that  in  order  to  give  him  battle 
together,  they  ought  to  have  fallen  back  through  the  forest  of 
Soignies,  at  the  rear  of  which  the  nearly  parallel  roads  they 
traversed,  from  Gembloux  to  Brussels  through  Wavre,  and 
from  Quatre  Bras  to  Brussels  through  Waterloo,  at  last 
converged.  Had  they  done  this,  their  union  on  the  19th, 
immediately  in  advance  of  Brussels,  would  have  been  more 
sure  than  by  the  cross-roads  from  Wavre  to  Mont  St  Jean, 
on  the  18th.  When,  therefore,  the  Duke  had  taken  up  the 
position  he  did,  Napoleon  saw  that  he  had  abandoned  this 
obvious  point  of  concentration.  This  fact  strengthened  his 
doubt,  whether  Blucher  had  taken  the  line  of  Wavre  from 
Gembloux,  which  would  have  promised  the  advantage  the 
Duke  seemed  to  have  foregone.  He  believed  the  Prussians  too 
well  beaten  to  fight  again  on  the  18th,  and  certainly  too  distant 
to  fight  on  that  day  at  Waterloo.  He  deemed,  therefore,  the 
question  cleared  up,  not  by  Grouchy,  whose  mission  it  was  to 
do  so,  but  by  Wellington  himself.  Hence  his  satisfaction  on 
seeing  the  English  in  line  at  Waterloo.  The  hallucination  was 
fatal. 

This  confidence  of  Napoleon  was  not  shaken  even  by  the 
sinister  report  he  received  on  the  morning  of  the  18th. 
Grouchy,  at  10  o'clock  on  the  previous  evening,  had  learnt 
that  two  columns  of  the  Prussian  army  had  marched  on 
Wavre,  and  the  rest  on  Perwez,  towards  Tirlemont  Still 
uncertain  which  route  the  mass  had  taken,  he  then  wrote  to 
Napoleon,  that  he  would  march  by  whichever  road  he  should 
yet  learn  that  the  bulk  of  the  enemy  had  retired.  Thus 
Grouchy  felt    himself   free,   on    the    eve   of   the    battle   of 
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Waterloo,  to  march  in  a  direction  opposite  to  Waterloo,  on  his 
own  judgment.  Later  in  the  night,  however,  his  decision  was  * 
taken  to  march  on  Sart-les-Walhain,  midway  between  the  road 
to  Wavre  and  the  road  to  Tirlemont*  But  Napoleon,  better 
informed,  learnt  early  on  the  18th  that  a  third  column  had  also 
marched  on  Wavre.  Accordingly,  at  10  o'clock  on  that  morn- 
ing, he  instructs  Grouchy  to  follow  these  columns  to  Wavre, 
'afinde  vous  rapprocher  de  nous.'  Even  in  the  body  of  a  later 
despatch,  written  at  1  o'clock,  while  the  battle  was  raging,  the 
same  order  is  given.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  even  when 
Napoleon  began  the  battle,  he  did  not  expect  these  Prussians, 
and  still  less  Grouchy,  to  reach  the  field  on  that  day. 

But  in  a  postscript  to  this  despatch  it  is  added,  that  a  letter 
has  just  lieen  intercepted  announcing  that  the  corps  of  Bulow 
was  about  to  attack  the  French  right  flank.  This  was  a  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  carried  by  a  Prussian  hussar,  who 
had  contrived  to  ride  into  a  French  picquet.  Grouchy  is  then 
ordered  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  joining  the  main  army,  and 
crushing  Bulow.  His  instructions  are  thus  suddenly  altered ; 
but  they  could  not  have  been  executed  on  the  same  day.  Even 
then,  Napoleon  was  not  aware  of  the  cross-march  of  the  main 
Prussian  army ;  nor  even  of  its  concentration  at  Wavre  on  the 
previous  night.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  appre- 
hend the  cross-march  of  any  part  of  the  Prussian  army  upon 
Waterloo  on  the  18th,  until  after  he  had  actually  engaged  in 
the  battle. 

M.  Thiers  explains  this  fatal  miscalculation  of  Napoleon  — 
which,  however,  he  elsewhere  disputes  —  in  a  highly  charac- 
teristic manner.  *  II  raisonnait  sans  tenir  compte  de  deux 
'  passions  violentes,  la  haine  chez  le  g€n£ral  Prussien,  l'ambition 
•  chez  le  g6n£ral  Britannique.'  But  surely  if  hatred  and 
ambition  could  together  produce  the  finest  military  combinations, 
the  previous  victories  of  Napoleon  might  be  amply  explained, 
without  any  intellectual  qualities  to  account  for  them ! 

Nor  does  he  spare  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  taking  a 
position  in  front  of  a  forest,  whence  he  could  only  retreat, 
it  is  asserted,  through  a  defile.  It  is  seldom  that  successful 
generals  are  so  freely  criticised.  Napoleon  fought  with  a 
river  in  his  rear  at  Leipsic,  and  every  one  condemns  him. 
Hannibal  fought  with  a  river  in  his  rear  at  Canne,  and  the 
world  forgets  the  risk  he  ran.  But  in  reality,  this  forest 
was  well  adapted  to  favour  a  retreating  array.  There  were  two 
paved  roads  for  artillery  and  baggage;  and  the  forest  itself, 
being  full  of  brushwood,  would  have  covered  infantry  in 
column  without   retarding  its  progress.      The  Duke,  as   wc 
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learn  from  one  of  his  friends  in  the  battle,  had  constructed 
strong  field-works  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  forest,  which 
must  have  harassed,  if  not  arrested,  the  advance  of  an  enemy. 
The  general  who  failed  to  provide  for  his  retreat  from  Waterloo 
was  Napoleon.  He  held  but  a  single  road  in  his  rear,  and  that 
road  ran  through  the  narrow  defile  of  Genappe,  where  the 
block  of  his  waggons  took  place,  which  be  had  taken  so 
measures  to  prevent. 

M.  Thiers,  like  every  other  historian  of  this  campaign, 
assumes  it  to  have  been  at  the  choice  of  Napoleon  whether  he 
bad  given  battle  at  sunrise  or  deferred  it  until  noon.  The 
delay,  he  says,  was  resolved  on  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the 
ground,  soaked  with  the  night's  rain,  to  harden.  This  con- 
clusion he  deplores  ;  for  had  the  English  been  attacked  at  day- 
break, they  would  have  been  destroyed  before  the  Prussians 
could  arrive.  Whether  the  French  cavalry  could  have 
manoeuvred  earlier,  or  whether  a  large  part  of  the  infantry 
which  had  reached  La  Belle  Alliance  during  the  night  were 
then  rested  from  their  march,  we  need  not  inquire.  Bat  one 
extraordinary  incident,  such  as  never  impeded  a  battle  before, 
would  have  prevented  either  army  from  attacking  an  hour 
before  the  battle  actually  began.  The  anecdote  is  related  to  us 
by  the  officer  whose  testimony  we  have  previously  invoked. 
On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  the  French  infantry  made  a 
demonstration  against  the  English  lines.  This  movement  led 
the  front  ranks  of  the  English  to  load  their  muskets;  and 
when  the  enemy  retired,  arms  were  piled  in  the  usual  manner ; 
but  the  charges  were  not  withdrawn.  From  that  moment 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  When  the  troops  unpiled  arms  in 
the  morning,  they  found  that  they  could  neither  withdraw  the 
charges  nor  fire  the  muskets.  The  rain  had  soaked  the  car- 
tridge, moistened  the  powder,  and  so  swelled  the  charge  that 
the  screw  of  the  ramrod  would  not  extract  it  The  English 
infantry  were  in  as  much  despair  as  were  the  Belgian  and 
Nassau  squares  a  few  hours  afterwards,  when  attacked  by  the 
French  cavalry.  Their  means  of  defence  appeared  to  be  gone. 
At  length,  a  sergeant  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  swinging  the 
musket  round  in  a  manner  which  dislodged  the  charge.  This 
experiment  was  adopted  with  success  along  the  whole  line. 
Soon  afterwards  it  appeared  that  the  front  ranks  of  the 
French  infantry  were  in  precisely  the  same  difficulty.  They 
had  loaded  overnight  for  their  intended  attack.  At  the  short 
distance  which  divided  the  front  ranks  of  the  two  armies  they 
witnessed  our  final  experiment,  and  adopted  it.  During  an 
hour  or  more  after  the  barrels  were  thus  gradually  cleaned, 
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the  popping  of  musketry  in  the  front  ranks  of  both  armies, 
in  order  to  test  the  condition  of  each  gun,  was  as  incessant 
as  during  any  part  of  the  battle  itself.  The  Duke,  we  believe, 
knew  nothing  of  this  danger  until  it  was  surmounted,  or,  at 
least,  until  it  was  plain  that  both  armies  were  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament. We  understand  that  on  this  ground  the  action 
could  not  have  commenced  on  either  side  until  10  o'clock  at 
the  earliest. 

M.  Thiers  begins  his  description  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
with  his  customary  inversion,  in  favour  of  his  enemy,  of  the 
real  disproportion  of  numbers  on  each  side.  He  says  that 
Napoleon  bad  only  68,000  on  the  field,  and  the  Duke  had 
75,000.  These  figures  are  simply  a  falsification  of  the  figures 
which  have  long  been  before  the  world.  According  to  SiborAe, 
who  gives  his  statement  in  detail,  the  French  army  numbered 
71,947,  and  the  motley  army  of  the  Duke  no  more  than  67,661. 
In  cavalry  and  artillery  the  disproportion  was  much  greater 
than  in  the  total  numbers  of  troops  of  all  arms*  The  Duke 
had  12,408  cavalry  —  of  which  only  6,843  were  British,  and 
the  majority  of  the  remainder  Belgian  —  while  Napoleon  had 
16,765.  The  Duke,  again,  had  but  156  guns,  and  Napoleon 
246.  Of  this  disproportion  in  cavalry  and  artillery  M. 
Thiers  says  nothing.  If  we  were  to  accept  Napoleon's  own 
estimate  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  armies,  we 
could  hardly  acquit  the  Duke  of  rashness  in  offering  battle 
before  Blucher  had  actually  arrived.  Bonaparte  held  each 
French  soldier  to  be  equal  to  one  British,  or  two  Hanoverians, 
Dutch,  or  Belgians.  Now,  less  than  half  the  Duke's  army 
consisted  of  British,  and  the  Netherland  troops  abandoned  the 
field  in  considerable  numbers  during  the  battle.  The  inferiority, 
therefore,  of  the  Duke's  army  to  that  of  Napoleon  must  have 
been  very  great 

M.  Thiers'  account  of  the  battle  itself  is  a  caricature  of 
absurdity.  The  objects  of  Napoleon,  in  directing  his  various 
attacks,  are  described,  indeed,  fairly  enough.  But  the  results  of 
these  attacks,  as  they  are  here  stated,  are  in  almost  every  single 
instance  purely  imaginary.  Without  giving  himself  time  to 
manoeuvre,  though  he  bad  no  knowledge  of  the  degree  of  hazard 
he  ran  in  accepting  battle  at  Waterloo,  he  resolved  to  force  the 
Duke's  position,  and  seize  the  great  road  to  Brussels.  He 
attacked,  therefore,  by  dense  masses  of  infantry  in  close  oolumn, 
and  threw  immense  bodies  of  cavalry  upon  particular  points  in 
the  enemy's  line;  but  as  these  assaults  were  more  imposing 
than  destructive,  and  failed  to  break  the  British  and  German 
squares,  they  merely  accelerated  the  exhaustion  of  the  French 
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army.  Since  the  attacks  failed,  the  blame  of  the  failure  is 
thrown  in  each  case  on  the  general  who  led  it.  Thus  the 
defeat  of  D'Erlon,  which  cost  the  French  6000  men,  is  ascribed 
to  his  mistake  in  attacking  in  close  column,  though  that  is 
well  known  to  have  been  a  favourite  manoeuvre  of  Napoleon. 
The  destruction  of  the  French  cavalry  is  attributed  to  Ney, 
who  hazarded  far  too  large  bodies  of  them  at  once.  Thus 
from  every  source  of  disaster  a  hypothesis  arises  to  shield  the 
infallible  Captain  from  blame.  But  a  commander-in-chief  is 
commpnly  held  responsible  for  operations  which  take  place 
under  his  own  eye.  We  do  not  find  Blucher  charging  his 
defeat  at  Ligny  upon  the  misconduct  of  bis  generals  in  the 
field,  nor  Wellington  the  delay  in  his  concentration  at  Quatre 
Bras  to  the  incapacity  of  his  lieutenants.  If  we  are  to  believe 
M.  Thiers,  the  French  army  at  Waterloo,  all  the  generals  of 
which  professed  to  venerate  their  Emperor,  must  have  pre- 
sented the  most  ludicrous  picture  of  insubordination  that  ever 
existed.  Napoleon  watched  his  generals  playing,  one  by  one, 
into  the  hands  of  Wellington,  and  was  powerless  to  change 
their  tactics. 

'  A  synopsis  of  his  results  of  these  repeated  charges  of  the 
French  infantry  and  cavalry  upon  the  British  lines  will  supply 
the  place  of  criticism.  A  great  proportion,  perhaps  a  majority, 
of  the  British  standards  were  taken.  The  British  infantry,  which 
almost  necessarily  advanced,  in  consequence  of  the  successive 
repulses  of  the  French,  had  retrograded  in  position  (p.  223.). 
The  French  cuirassiers  broke  *  very  many  squares '  of  Alten's 
division,  and  this  division  was  thrown  back  on  the  second  line. 
'Many  battalions  of  the  German  and  Hanoverian  legions' 
were  cut  to  pieces,  all  losing  their  colours.  '  The  English 
'  cavalry  was  destroyed'  in  the  early  part  of  the  battle  (p.  224 X 
'  The  first  two  lines  of  English  infantry9  were  driven  in  (p.  227.  > 
The  69th  English  regiment  was  cut  in  two.  The  '  debris  of 
'  this  unfortunate  division  of  Alten '  then  '  took  refuge  in 
'  disorder  on  the  road  to  Brussels.'  '  Many  squares/  even  of  the 
second  line,  were  broken  —  the  French  cavalry  penetrating 
even  to  the  third  line.  Wellington,  whose  cavalry,  a  few  pages 
before,  was  already  destroyed,  then  ordered  *  Cumberland's 
'  Hussars '  to  charge ;  but  these  hussars,  at  the  very  '  sight  of 
*  this  bloody  arena,  retreated  in  disorder/  carrying  with  them 
'carriages,  wounded,  and  fugitives  on  the  road  to  Brussels.'* 

*  The  expression  '  Cumberland's  Hussars/  employed  witiiout  ex- 
planation by  M.  Thiers,  suggests  that  an  English  cavalry  regiment 
was  routed.  The  fact  is  (as  stated  by  Colonel  Charras)  that  it  was 
a  Hanoverian  regiment,  lately  raised,  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland. 
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The  Duke,  before  the  close  of  the  French  charges  of  cavalry, 
had  only  36,000  men  left  (p.  230.)  of  the  75,000  with  which  he 
is  described  as  beginning  the  battle ;  so  that  he  had  lost  39,000 
men  before  6  o'clock,  and  yet  held  his  position  without 
succour.  And  when  the  charges  of  French  cavalry  were  over, 
the  English  are  described  as  '  with  difficulty  firing  a  few  shots 
'with  the  debris  of  their  artillery'  (p.  231.).  The  cuirassiers 
alone  take  six  flags  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  from  the  English ! 

We  certainly  do  not  care  to  offer  an  answer  in  detail  to  this 
audacious  and  deliberate  imposture.  Such  an  answer,  however, 
might  be  taken  out  of  M.  Thiers'  own  mouth.  A  single  example 
would  be  sufficient.  We  have  seen  the  English  cavalry  destroyed 
— circumstantially  destroyed — down  to  the  last  regiment  of 
Hussars.  But  at  the  end  of  the  battle,  when  the  necessity  of 
accounting  for  the  catastrophe  circumscribes  the  historian's  means 
of  deviation  from  the  truth,  the  cavalry  of  Vivian  and  Vandeleur 
are  described  as  '  instantaneously  inundating  the  field '  (p.  240.) ; 
and  M.  Thiers  cannot  resist  the  contradictory  bravado  that  they 
would  have  been '  quickly  cut  to  pieces  by  the  French  cavalry  of 
'  the  Guard,  had  not  the  latter  numbered  only  four  hundred  and 
'  the  former  three  thousand '  (p.  247.).  Every  one  else,  however, 
knows  that  Lord  Uxbridge  led  more  than  double  this  number 
of  cavalry  in  the  final  charge.  There  is  no  doubt  that  several 
Belgian  regiments  and  the  Nassauers  yielded  in  a  manner 
which  inspired  the  French  with  illusive  hopes.  It  is  perhaps 
because  M.  Thiers  feels  that  his  paradox  would  be  otherwise 
incomplete,  that  he  transfers  their  shortcomings  to  English  regi- 
ments, and  praises  the  Belgians  and  the  Nassauers  (who  shot  at 
the  Duke  in  their  terror  before  the  action  began)  for  the  firm- 
ness and  tenacity  they  displayed. 

M.  Thiers'  description  of  the  final  attack  by  the  Guard  is, 
however,  the  grossest  of  all  his  single  misstatements.  It  is 
well  known  that  two  attacks  were  made  from  different  quarters 
upon  the  same  point,  which  were  intended  to  be  simultaneous, 
but  which  a  miscalculation  of  distance  separated  by  an  interval 
of  some  ten  minutes.  The  first  column,  being  attacked  in  front 
and  flank,  broke  and  retreated,  but  endeavoured  to  reform ;  the 
second,  attacked  by  the  95th,  71st,  and  52nd  regiments,  broke 
and  fled  also.  M.  Thiers  has  surmounted  his  difficulty  here, 
much  as  he  before  surmounted  the  difficulty  touching  the  action 
at  Sabougal — he  has  entirely  expunged  the  second  attack  of 
the  Guards  from  his  history.  He  ventures  to  declare  that  the 
final  attack,  which  was  crushed  by  the  fire  and  charge  of  Mait- 
land's  Foot  Guards,  was  perfectly  successful,  and  that  the 
second  column  (which  was  designed  to  have  formed  part  of  a 
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simultaneous  attack)  was  about  to  follow,  when  a  'brusque 
'  apparition '  crossed  the  field,  and  a  grand  dissolving  view  of 
the  French  Empire  immediately  set  in.  This  €  apparition1 
was  produced  by  the  cavalry  of  Vivian  and  Vandeleur,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Prussians,  who  covered  the  whole  plain,  and  de- 
stroyed that  Imperial  Guard  which  would  die  but  not  surrender! 
Thus,  according  to  M.  Thiers,  the  victory  won  by  the  Duke 
was  narrowly  snatched  from  an  impending  defeat;  the  first 
column  of  the  Imperial  Guard  were  unscathed,  and  even  suc- 
cessful ;  the  second  had  not  advanced  to  the  attack,  when  this 
'brusque  apparition  of  Ziethen'  instantaneously  turned  a 
triumph  into  a  disaster.  The  attempt,  then,  of  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  of  French  writers  to  prove  that  the  English  would 
have  been  defeated  at  Waterloo  but  for  the  intervention  of 
Blucher,  is  only  to  be  worked  out  by  a  grotesque  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  most  certain  incidents  of  the  battle. 

From  the  moment  of  the  rout  of  the  Old  Guard,  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Duke  was  taken  to  attack  the  whole  line  of  the 
enemy.  His  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Prussians  was  much 
less  than  that  of  some  of  his  generals.  We  have  it  from  an 
eminent  survivor  of  the  battle,  who  was  with  the  Duke  and 
Lord  Uxbridge  at  this  crisis,  that  on  the  Duke  giving  the  order 
of  attack,  Lord  Uxbridge  urged  him  to  wait  until  the  Prussians 
were  more  in  condition  to  support  a  general  advance.  Hie 
Duke  turned  round,  and  answered  in  good  humour,  '  No :  in 
*  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound :  it's  my  turn  now.*  But  Lord 
Uxbridge,  not  content  with  this  reply,  ventured  to  remonstrate 
again.  The  Duke  then  rose  in  his  stirrups,  looked  Lord  Ux- 
bridge sternly  in  the  face,  and  said,  very  angrily,  'Do  you 
'  suppose,  Sir,  I  don't  know  how  to  command  an  army?'  Lord 
Uxbridge  at  once  left  the  Duke  to  command  his  army,  rode  off 
to  lead  the  last  cavalry  charge,  and  lost  his  leg. 

It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  eager 
and  innumerable  detractors  have  substantiated  a  single  criti- 
cism on  his  command  during  the  battle  itself.  The  tactics  of 
Napoleon  on  the  field  have  experienced,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
very  different  reception,  even  among  French  writers.  The 
Duke's  general  plan  of  campaign,  no  doubt,  has  been  freely  cen- 
sured; and  we  have  attempted  to  show  what  that  censure  is 
really  worth.  One  criticism  certainly  appears  to  bear  the  test 
of  inquiry.  The  Duke  retained  at  Hal,  throughout  the  battle 
of  the  18th,  the  17,000  men  he  had  stationed  there  to  prevent 
the  French  from  turning  his  right,  and  taking  Brussels  in  his 
rear.  He  held  that  this  would  have  been  Napoleon's  best  move 
after  the  battles  of  the  16th;  and  Napoleon  himself  has  not 
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ventured  to  dispute  it,  though  profounder  strategists  like 
M.  Thiers  are  quite  ready  to  do  so.  But  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  when  the  French  army  was  in  line  at  Waterloo,  Colonel 
Charras  maintains,  with  some  reason,  that  the  Duke  ought  to 
have  recalled  this  force.  Possibly,  however,  the  Duke's  answer 
to  this  criticism  would  have  been,  on  the  one  hand,  that  he 
fought  the  battle  in  reliance  upon  the  succour  of  the  Prussian 
army ;  and  on  the  other,  that  as  he  had  no  precise  knowledge 
of  the  extent  of  the  French  army,  he  was  still  ignorant  whether 
his  communications  might  not  at  the  same  moment  be  threatened 
at  Hal. 

The  question  whether  the  Duke  would  have  held  his  ground, 
or  Napoleon  have  succeeded,  if  the  Prussians  had  not  arrived, 
is  one  on  which  English  and  French  writers,  we  suspect,  will 
ever  be  at  variance.  French  pride  will  never  admit  the  former 
hypothesis.  It  would  be  no  slur,  indeed,  on  the  courage  of  the 
English  or  the  tactics  of  the  Duke,  if  we  were  to  acknowledge 
the  latter.  The  Duke's  army  was  vastly  inferior  in  organisation 
to  the  French,  whether  we  look  to  its  nationality,  its  training, 
or  its  artillery ;  and  it  was  also  somewhat  less  in  numbers.  It 
formed  no  part,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Wellington's  tactics  to  give 
battle  at  all,  without  the  support  of  the  Prussians.  According 
to  accepted  strategy,  the  highest  credit  of  a  general  rests,  not 
in  gaining  a  battle  with  inferior  numbers  on  the  field,  but  in  so 
manoeuvring  as  to  bring  a  great  superiority  of  numbers  to  that 
decisive  point.  This  is  precisely  what  Wellington  and  Blucher 
achieved.  When,  therefore,  M.  Thiers  depreciates  the  victory 
of  the  Allies,  by  falsely  representing  Waterloo  as  a  contest 
between  68,000  and  140,000,  he  simply  describes  his  own  hero 
outgeneralled  in  the  first  principles  of  military  tactics. 

But  it  is  clear  that  we  should  have  held  our  ground,  and  it 
is  probable  that  we  might  have  driven  the  enemy  from  the 
field,  without  the  support  of  the  Prussians.  It  is  acknowledged 
by  M.  Thiers  that  Napoleon  had  but  400  cavalry  at  the  close 
of  the  action,  and  that  the  Imperial  Guard,  which  executed  the 
two  last  attacks,  were  his  only  reserves  of  infantry.  Both 
these  columns  were  defeated  and  driven  back,  without  any 
support  from  the  advanced  Prussian  division  of  Ziethen.  Even, 
therefore,  if  the  Prussians  had  not  arrived  at  that  juncture, 
Napoleon  would  have  had  no  means  of  continuing  the  battle. 
And  although  the  Duke  acknowledges  that  their  arrival  was  an 
element  in  his  resolution  to  make  a  general  attack,  it  seems  in- 
disputable that,  even  if  they  had  not  then  appeared,  the  result 
of  the  attack,  had  he  made  it,  would  have  been  the  same.  The 
Duke  himself  states  that  'the  battle  was  terminated  by  an 
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'  attack  which  he  determined  to  make  on  the  enemy's  position, 
'  in  which  he  does  not  report  that  any  Prussian  troops  joined, 
'  because,  in  point  of  fact,  none  were  in  that  part  of  the  field 
'  of  battle.'  The  division  of  Bulow,  which  had  separated  from 
the  main  army,  and  threatened  Planchenoit  in  the  rear  of  the 
French,  no  doubt  rendered  the  Duke  indirect  assistance,  by 
drawing  off  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  force.  But  the  support 
which  the  main  strength  of  the  Prussians,  under  Blucher,  as 
they  emerged  from  the  woods  of  Ohain,  were  in  time  to  afford, 
lay  chiefly  in  their  presence ;  for  they  had  but  just  engaged  the 
extreme  right  of  the  French  army  when  Wellington  cleared 
the  field.  They  however  rendered  complete  and  decisive  a 
victory,  which  probably  might  have  been  attained,  if  it  had  been 
attempted,  without  them. 

* 

It  is  very  consistent  with  the  character  of  this  history  and 
with  the  idolatry  of  the  historian,  that  these  twenty  volumes 
should  terminate  in  a  simple  biography.  The  dignity  of  the 
work  declines  in  sympathy  with  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  hero 
who  has  been  identified  throughout  with  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire.  It  might  indeed  be  plausibly  taken  as  an  instance 
of  the  factitious  demarcations  of  history  and  biography,  and 
be  cited  throughout  as  an  example  in  point  of  Bolingbroke's 
rule,  that  perfect  biography  represents  the  life  of  one  whose 
history  has  been  to  some  extent  the  history  of  the  world.  In 
this  new  vocation  of  delineating  private  life,  which  we  term 
biography  as  contradistinguished  from  the  delineation  of  public 
affairs,  M.  Thiers  has  been  extremely  .successful.  That  perhaps 
is  not  surprising.  The  writer  who  can  give  life,  though  often 
with  a  distorted  countenance,  to  dry  records,  despatches,  muster- 
rolls,  to  the  complex  machinery  and  elaborate  routine  by  which 
a  mighty  government  in  a  condition  of  incessant  activity  is  main- 
tained, cannot  fail  to  impart  it  also  to  the  events  of  individual 
life,  even  where  there  is  little  incident  to  diversify  his  picture. 

But  it  is  more  than  we  anticipated  to  find  M.  Thiers  dealing 
with  the  melancholy  chapter  of  Napoleon's  exile  with  so  much 
impartiality.  Other  French  writers,  who  have  been  less  the 
panegyrists  of  Napoleon,  and  less  again  the  detractors  of 
this  country  than  M.  Thiers,  have  indiscriminately  attacked  us 
for  sending  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  as  well  as  for  every  cir- 
cumstance of  his  treatment  there.  To  be  sure,  M.  Thiers  has 
just  had  his  revenge.  He  has  broken  our  squares,  captured  oar 
standards,  destroyed  our  cavalry,  spiked  our  guns ;  done  every- 
thing, in  fact,  that  could  avenge  his  countrymen  for  defeat.  He 
can  afford  perhaps  now  to  treat  us  with  equanimity  and  justice. 
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But  it  is  a  remarkable  instance,  nevertheless,  of  his  fair  deal- 
ing and  good  sense,  that  he  acknowledges  our  justification  in 
sending  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  and  in  detaining  him  there  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  passage  in  which  he  records  this 
conviction  is  transcribed,  not  by  reason  of  any  striking  acumen 
that  it  displays,  but  as  an  instance  of  the  triumph  of  reason 
over  vindictiveness  in  the  mind  of  the  most  wayward  and 
commonly  the  most  prejudiced  of  French  contemporary  his- 
torians. He  thus  writes,  after  describing  the  anomalous  position 
in  which  Napoleon  stood  on  his  surrender  to  Captain  Mait- 
land: — 

'The  most  learned  lawyers  in  England,  being  consulted  on  this 
occasion,  exhibited  embarrassment  enough.  However,  in  the  face  of 
the  peace  of  the  world,  ever  menaced  by  Napoleon,  this  embarrass- 
ment could  not  last  long.  Our  character  of  Frenchmen,  in  preserv- 
ing to  us  a  sympathy  very  natural  for  the  old  companion  of  our 
glory,  ought  not  to  lead  us  to  ignore  an  obvious  truth  that  Europe, 
overthrown  during  twenty  years,  but  just  now  disturbed  again 
in  its  repose,  and  compelled  to  pour  out  torrents  of  blood,  could 
not  forego  her  right  of  guaranteeing  herself  against  new  enter- 
prises, always  to  be  apprehended,  of  the  boldest  genius.  Had  it 
been  the  case  of  a  sovereign  dethroned  by  the  common  course  of 
events,  like  Louis  XVIII.,  the  duties  of  hospitality  would  have 
required  that  he  should  be  left  to  choose  in  free  England  a  place 
where  he  might  quietly  end  his  career.  But  to  allow  the  man  to 
walk  about  the  streets  of  London  who  had  escaped  from  the  Island 
of  Elba,  and  called  together  the  armies  of  Europe  in  the  lists 
of  Ligny  and  Waterloo,  was  impossible.  If  States  are  bound  to 
protect  each  other's  life,  they  have  equally  the  right  to  defend  their 
own ;  and  the  English  lawyers  might  have  recourse  with  reason  to 
the  principle  of  legitimate  defence,  which  authorises  each  to  look  to 
its  own  safety  when  clearly  menaced.  Every  society  restrains  cha- 
racters known  to  be  dangerous ;  and  all  Europe,  France  included, 
having  experienced  beyond  measure  how  far  Napoleon  was  dangerous 
to  her,  had  the  right  to  disarm  him  of  the  means  of  injury.'  (Pp. 
562-63.) 

No  reasoning  can  be  more  dispassionate  and  just.  M.  Thiers 
also  acknowledges  that  the  choice  of  St  Helena  combined  the 
utmost  regard  to  the  personal  comfort  of  Napoleon  that  a  defer- 
ence to  this  necessity  rendered  possible.  He  implies  even  that 
the  alternative  was  to  immure  him  iu  a  fortress.  He  acknow- 
ledges that  the  climate  was  not  unhealthy,  and  that,  if  life  there 
was  monotonous,  to  give  him  a  prison  proportionate  to  his  former 
energy,  would  have  been  to  restore  to  him  the  world  itself. 

These  liberal  admissions,  however,  as  might  be  suspected,  are 
the  prelude  to  a  severe,  but  not  undeserved,  attack  on  the  details 
of  his  treatment     With  equal  candour,  we  acknowledge  that 
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much  of  that  attack  is  not  ill  founded ;  and  that  the  treatment 
of  Ntipoleon  at  St.  Helena  is  a  lasting  reproach  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  day,  and  to  its  agents*  M.  Thiers  proceeds  to  say 
that  the  rights  which  he  has  conceded  to  the  Powers  of  Europe 
'  could  not  extend  to  the  length  of  annoying  and  humiliating 
'  Napoleon.'  It  may  be  true  that  there  was  no  annoyance  or 
humiliation  inflicted  on  Napoleon  without  a  distinct  reason  to 
account  for  it.  But  many  of  those  annoyances,  though  nominally 
defensible,  were  not  necessary  to  the  main  object  of  his  security; 
and  were  therefore  harsh,  ungenerous,  and  impolitic 

Thus  M.  Thiers  begins  by  complaining  that  the  title  of  Em- 
peror was  refused  to  Napoleon.  This,  perhaps,  is  his  weakest 
point.  His  argument  is  that  the  title  was  acknowledged  by 
Fox  in  1806;  by  Castlereagh  himself  at  Ch&tillon  in  1814, 
and  again  at  Elba.  But  he  forgets  that  the  invasion  of  France 
afterwards  put  Napoleon,  by  declaration  of  Congress,  beyond 
the  law  of  nations ;  and  he  even  censures  the  British  Govern- 
ment '  for  contesting  the  title  by  which  posterity  would  re- 
'  cognise  him.'  It  does  not  occur  to  him  to  point  out  how  the 
English  ministers  in  1815  could  anticipate  the  voice  of  posterity, 
which  he,  living  in  1862,  has  the  advantage  of  hearing  around 
him.  But  in  spite  of  this  absurdity,  we  freely  admit  that  it 
would  at  least  have  been  more  graceful  than  illogical,  more 
soothing  to  the  exile  than  injurious  to  the  cause  of  the  settle- 
ment of  1815,  to  have  conceded  to  his  misfortunes  the  title 
which  so  extraordinary  a  man  had  asserted  in  his  glory. 

We  fully  agree  with  M.  Thiers  in  his  opinion  that  the 
recriminations  between  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  Napoleon,  on 
the  miserable  subject  of  the  expenditure  of  Longwood,  were 
deplorable ;  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  late  Lord  Bathuret,  in 
causing  these  paltry  disputes,  in  the  hope  of  saving  a  few 
thousands  a  year,  was  inexpressibly  mean.  Indeed,  the  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  Napoleon,  before  he  sailed  from  England! 
though  again  defensible  under  a  certain  show  of  reason,  were 
contemptible  and  injudicious.  Thus  he  was  ordered  to  surrender 
his  sword,  on  the  theory  that  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war;  yet 
no  one  can  deny  that  this  measure  conveyed  a  wanton  degrada- 
tion ;  and  the  result  was,  that  when  Napoleon  refused  to  sur- 
render it,  Lord  Keith,  in  defiance  of  his  orders,  allowed  him 
to  retain  it.  Again,  the  Emperor  was  required  to  surrender 
his  money  and  jewels,  on  the  ground  that,  in  his  own  hands, 
they  might  facilitate  his  escape.  But  the  precaution,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  it,  was  nugatory,  for  the  bulk  of  the  treasure 
was  concealed,  and  in  this  manner  retained.  When  Napoleon 
reached  St.  Helena,  the  best  residence  in  the  island  ought  to 
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have  been  seemed  for  him.  This  was  Plantation  House,  but 
the  Governor,  and  not  the  Emperor,  was  allowed  to  reside  in  it. 
Many  restrictions,  however,  against  which  Napoleon  chafed, — 
as,  for  example,  that  he  was  followed  by  a  mounted  officer  when 
on  horseback, — were  necessary  to  his  safe  detention;  but  be- 
tween his  irritable  temperament  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  want 
of  tact  and  good  feeling,  the  detention  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena 
offers  scenes  which  no  man  can  now  look  back  upon  without 
regret,  not  more  for  his  sake  than  for  our  own* 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  voluminous  and  important  work 
—  to  which  M.  Thiers  has  devoted  so  many  years  of  his  life, 
and  which  he  doubtless  regards  as  the  most  lasting  monument 
of  his  fame  —  without  once  more  expressing  our  admiration  for 
the  unflagging  vivacity  with  which  he  has  accomplished  this 
prodigious  task.  The  last  hundred  pages  of  the  twentieth 
volume,  in  which  he  compares  the  military  genius  of  Napoleon 
with  that  of  the  greatest  commanders  of  all  ages,  is  a  master- 
piece of  style,  which  gives  novelty  and  interest  to  the  subject 
of  every  schoolboy's  theme.  But  this  tribute  to  the  literary 
genius  of  the  author  is  grievously  impaired  by  the  evidence, 
which  it  has  been  our  duty  on  several  occasions  to  produce,  of 
the  want  of  accuracy  and  sincerity  pervading  the  whole  work. 
Nay  more,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  this  book  is,  from  first  to 
last,  tainted  by  an  absence  of  that  moral  sense  which  is  the  salt 
of  history ;  and  we  lament  to  perceive  that  its  chief  object  and 
effect  appear  to  be  to  diffuse  amongst  the  French  people  those 
democratic  and  military  passions  which  have  more  than  once 
plunged  them  in  servitude  at  home,  and  incited  them  to  conquest 
abroad.  French  imperialism  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
M.  Thiers's  literary  labours;  and  it  is  a  very  inadequate 
punishment  for  the  mischievous  tendency  of  his  writings,  that 
he  is  proscribed  as  a  politician  by  the  very  power  to  which  he 
has  so  unscrupulously  devoted  his  pen. 
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Art.  VI.  —  1.  Histoire  des  Institutions  de  Moist  et  du  PeupU 
hebreu.  Par  Joseph  Salvador.  Troisteme  edition,  revue 
et  augments  d'une  introduction  sur  l'avenir  de  la  question 
religieuse.     Deux  tomes.     Paris:  1862. 

2.  Jesus- Christ  et  sa  Doctrine.  Histoire  de  la  Naissanee  de 
TEgtise,  de  son  Organisation  et  de  ses  Progres  pendant  le  pre- 
mier Steele.  Par  Joseph  Salvador.  Deux  tomes. 
Paris:  1838. 

3.  Histoire  de  la  Domination  Romaine  en  Judee,  et  de  la  Ruine 
de  Jerusalem.  Par  Joseph  Salvador,  Deux  tomes. 
Paris:  1846. 

4.  Paris,  Rome,  Jerusalem  ;  ou  la  Question  Religieuse  au  XIX? 
Steele.  Par  Joseph  Salvador.  Deux  tomes.  Paris: 
1860. 

5.  Les  Juifs  en  France,  en  Italie,  et  en  Espagne.  Recherche 
sur  leur  Etat  depuis  leur  Dispersion  jusqud.  nos  Jours,  sous  le 
rapport  de  la  Legislation,  de  la  Littirature  et  du  Commerce. 
Par  J.  Bkdarride,  B&tonnier  de  l'Ordre  des  Avocats  &  la 
Cour  Imp£riale  de  Montpellier.     Paris :  1859. 

6.  Judisch  Mosaischer  Religionsunterricht  fur  die  Israelitische 
Jugend.  Von  Salomon  Plessner,  Religions-lehrer.  Berlin: 
5599  (1838). 

7.  Gebetbuch  f&r  Judische  Reformgemeinden.     Berlin:  1859. 

8.  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament, 
with  a  New  Translation.  —  Genesis.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch, 
Ph.D.,  M.A.     London:  1858. 

9.  The  Gentile  and  the  Jew  in  the  Courts  of  the  Temple  of 
Christ  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Christianity.  From 
the  German  of  John  J.  S.  Dollinger,  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  to  the  University  of  Munich.  By 
N.  Darnell,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
Two  volumes.     London  :  1862. 

T^ifteen  years  ago  we  had  occasion  to  notice  Mr.  Disraeli's 
extravagant  estimate  of  the  endowments  and  prerogatives 
of  the  Jewish  race,  and  his  high-flown  expectations  of  what  it 
is  yet  destined  to  effect  We  are  as  little  disposed  as  ever 
to  share  such  expectations ;  nor  are  we  much  more  able  to 
acquiesce  in  M.  Salvador's  views  on  this  matter,  though  they 
are  based  on  a  sounder  knowledge,  restricted  to  juster  limits, 
and  recommended  hy  a  far  more  genuine  enthusiasm.     Still  it 
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is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  besides  the  one  incomparable 
benefit  which  it  has  been  the  medium  of  communicating,  the- 
Jewish  race  has  rendered  many  signal  services  to  mankind;  nor 
can  any  one  presume  or  desire  to  say  that  the  sum  of  these  ser- 
vices has  been  completed.  To  this  subject  we  desire  to  direct 
attention  now.  We  shall  decline  altogether  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  future  of  Israel,  regarded  in  a  supernatural 
light.  We  leave  in  other  hands  the  investigation  and  inter- 
pretation of  Scriptural  predictions;  taking  no  other  guide  in 
such  remarks  as  we  shall  make  but  the  facts  of  history  and  the- 
laws  of  analogy.  Viewed  in  such  a  light,  and  on  grounds- 
common  to  Jewish  and  to  Christian  observers,  there  is  much  in 
the  subject  which  deserves  very  serious  consideration  ;  and  the 
phenomena  at  present  prevailing  among  the  Jews  are  far  less 
known,  in  this  country  at  least,  than  wc  think  they  ought 
to  be. 

It  is  still  the  ordinary  impression  amongst  us  that  nothing  is- 
more  unchangeable  than  the  Jewish  mind  —  nothing  more  im- 
pregnable to  argument  and  progress.  We  imagine  them  a  people 
wrapped  in  superstitious  prejudices,  and  tied  to  a  traditionary 
creed,  which  many  Christians  regard  as  a  judicial  infliction ;  a~ 
creed  only  partially  based  upon  their  own  Scriptures,  and  as- 
inconsistent  in  many  ways  with  those  Scriptures  themselves  as- 
it  is  contradictory  to  our  Christian  belief;  a  creed  destined,, 
moreover,  to  remain  unaltered  till  a  higher  hand  than  man's  shall 
work  the  change.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  the  real  facte 
of  the  crtse,  we  find  this  creed  everywhere  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation and  flux:  new  doctrines  prevailing,  new  practices 
arising,  new  points  of  contact  occurring  with  other  creeds, 
new  desires  disclosing  themselves  for  approximation  of  belief  or 
candid  interchange  of  thought  with  their  Gentile  brethren.  Nor 
need  this  surprise  us,  were  it  not  for  our  own  preconceived 
notions.  It  is  only  what  might  be  expected.  It  is  hut  the  old 
story  of  the  storm  and  the  sunshine  in  the  fable.  The  cloak 
which  was  once  clasped  the  closer  under  the  keen  blasts  of  per- 
secution and  contempt  is  now  unloosed,  if  not  actually  laid  aside, 
under  the  more  kindly  influence  of  sympathy  and  respect.  The 
cloak,  and  something  more  also  —  perhaps  in  some  cases  too 
much.     But  we  will  not  anticipate. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  but  noticed  what  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected,  and  what,  indeed,  has  in  some  measure 
been  experienced  before  at  similar  epochs  in  the  Jewish  annals. 
But  the  spectacle,  pleasing  in  itself,  acquires  a  fresh  interest 
when  we  remember,  moreover,  what  is  not  so  obviously  to  be 
calculated  on  (though  strictly  in  accordance  with  analogy  also), 
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that  just  at  the  very  periods  when  phenomena  some  what  similar 
were  discernible,  have  Jewish  influences  reacted  most  strongly 
on  the  surrounding  Gentiles.     Is  any  such  reaction  to  be  ex- 

E&ted  now  ?     And,  if  so,  of  what  nature,  and  in  what  degree? 
efore  attempting  an  answer  to  these  questions,  we  purpose  to 
review  briefly  the  history  of  the  past. 

The  cloak  of  which  we  spoke  just  now  is,  of  course,  the 
Talmud.  Long  believed  by  all,  and  still  for  the  most  part  bj 
the  orthodox  Jews,  to  have  an  authority  absolutely  divine,  it 
has  for  some  time  past  been  losing  its  hold  upon  the  more 
enlightened  and  thoughtful  members  of  the  Hebrew  body. 
Time  was  when  no  approximation  could  be  attempted  between 
Jews  and  Christians  upon  this  subject.  Even  its  date  and 
origin  were  points  of  irreconcileable  difference.  Now,  and 
indeed  for  some  time  past,  there  has  been  an  almost  entire 
agreement  between  enlightened  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars 
on  the  purely  critical  parts  of  the  question.  The  Mischna  itself, 
the  text  or  nucleus  of  the  Talmud,  was  finally  arranged  and 
reduced  to  its  present  form  by  Rabbi  Judah,  '  the  Holy,'  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century  ;  though  it  is  still  a  point  very 
diversely  determined  whether  parts  of  it  had  been  committed 
to  writing  as  early  as  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  or  whether  this 
was  first  attempted  by  the  school  of  Hillel  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  or  not  till  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
by  the  doctors  of  the  school  of  Tiberias.  In  any  case,  it  is  un- 
questionable that  the  traditions  and  precepts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed date  in  part  from  times  anterior  to  Christ,  and  had  been 
preserved  in  a  school  of  oral  doctors  singularly  tenacious  and 
careful  of  the  deposit  The  Gemara,  or  commentary  on  the 
Mischna,  completing  the  Talmud  properly  so  called,  is  of  various 
dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  third  century  till  the  end 
of  the  fifth,  the  Babylonian  Talmud  not  having  been  completed 
till  about  that  time. 

It  is  something  to  have  attained  agreement  thus  far ;  though 
even  thus,  of  course,  Jews  and  Christians  are  left  as  much 
at  issue  as  ever  with  respect  to  the  authority  to  be  conceded  to 
the  Talmud.  Even  amongst  the  Jews  themselves  this  is  a  point 
most  variously  determined,  and  the  principal  source  of  mani- 
fold internal  divisions;  it  being  obviously  possible  to  admit 
the  conclusions  we  have  recapitulated,  questioning,  moreover, 
or  denying  altogether  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  oral  tradition 
(which  is  the  ancient  orthodox  view),  and  yet  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  Talmud  in  undiminished  force,  just  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  maintains  the  infallibility  of  the  dogmas  and 
the  binding  nature  of  the  decrees  of  the  Church,  whatever  be 
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the  date  of  their  promulgation*  But  a  large  and  increasing 
number  of  the  Jewish  body  have  come  to  entertain  sentiments 
on  this  point  also,  hardly  distinguishable  from  those  of  Christian 
scholars.  While  the  latter  have  learned  to  repudiate  not  only 
the  fanatical  horror  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  also  the  merciless 
ridicule  of  more  recent  times,  and  to  see  in  the  Talmud 
(besides  its  contradictions,  absurdities,  indecencies  and  immo- 
ralities) a  valuable  store  of  illustration  and  help  for  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Jews  on  their  part  have 
learned  to  assume  the  tone  of  qualified  praise  and  of  reasonable 
apology.  M.  B&larride  allows  it  to  contain  '  grave  errors  and 
'  blameable  opinions,'  besides  '  an  infinity  of  things  which  an 
'  enlightened  man  and  a  man  of  good  sense  cannot  assent  to ' 
(p.  444.) ;  while,  nevertheless,  he  loyally  and  consistently  sets 
forth  its  claims  to  admiration  and  respect.  And  few  will  deny 
the  justice  of  M.  Salvador's  remarks : — 

'Les  docteurs  Chretiens  ont  puise*  dans  le  recueil  compacte  qui 
forme  l'enseignement  judaique,  dans  l'expression  de  ses  d6bats  con- 
tradictoires,  plusieurs  propositions  raal  sonnantes  au  point  de  vue 
de  la  stricte  morale  et  de  l'amour  universel  du  prochain  ;  ils  y  ont 
puise*  une  foule  de  raisonnements  sans  porte*e,  de  contes  d'enfants,  de 
pratiques  dict&s  par  le  casuisme  le  plus  6troit,  le  plus  deplai&ant,  le 
plus  ridicule.  Mais,  k  vrai  dire,  je  n'ai  jamais  oompris  qu'un  grand 
deploiement  de  science  fut  necessaire  pour  arriver  h  un  poreil  r&sultat. 
Au  lieu  de  s'en  tenir  a  la  lettre,  aux  mots,  et  pour  e>iter  un  execs  de 
partialite,  je  crois  qu'il  aurait  suffi  a  ces  docteurs  de  se  reprendre  aux 
idees,  aux  faits,  de  se  replacer  dans  la  r€alite  des  ev elements.'  (Paris, 
Home,  Jerusalem,  vol.  i.  p.  424.) 

The  Mischna  (it  is  well  known)  was  compared  by  the  ancient 
Jewish  doctors  to  a  hedge,  by  which  the  law  of  Moses  was 
enclosed  so  as  to  guard  against  the  breach  of  it  even  unwittingly. 
M.  Salvador,  applying  the  same  figure  differently,  has  likened 
it  to  a  rampart  behind  which  the  Jews  entrenched  themselves 
for  ages,  preserving  their  nationality  and  distinctness  intact,  and 
guarding  the  germ  of  the  religion  which  was  at  some  future 
time  to  burst  forth  afresh,  and  spread  its  influence  through  the 
surrounding  world.  The  whole  body  of  the  Jewish  people,  or 
at  least  all  those  who  were  within  the  compass  of  the  Roman 
and  Parthian  Empires,  seem  by  universal  consent  to  have 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Mischna  and  the  Talmud. 
The  old  sects  of  the  times  of  Josephus  had  wholly  disappeared 
in  the  last  struggles  of  the  Jewish  nationality,  unless  the 
Karaites,  whom  we  find  in  the  East,  be  acknowledged  to  be 
lingering  remains  of  the  Sadduoees ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
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Pharisees  of  the  school  of  Hillel  became  the  prevailing  one 
amongst  the  people  of  the  dispersion.* 

It  was  scarcely  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  Jews  thus 
circumstanced  should  originate  any  strong  impulse  in  tbe  minds 
of  others,  or  admit  any  considerable  development  in  their  own 
case.     Their  destiny  for  century  after  century  was  little  else  but 
to  endure,  clinging  with  passionate  obstinacy  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  and  shielding  from  the  violence  which  sought  to  extin- 
guish it  the  sacred  fire  which  they  had  saved  from  their  desolated 
altar.     And  a  terrible  fate   for   many  centuries   was   their*. 
It  is  an  indelible  blot  on  the  history  "of  the  Christian  Church 
that  it  should  have  both  originated  and   unrelentingly  main- 
tained the  fierce  persecution  which  fell  upon  the  people  of  the 
ancient  covenant;    constituting  itself  the  executioner  of  the 
judgments  which  its  Divine  Master  and  His  Apostles  so  sorrow- 
fully foretold.     The  Romans,  barbarous  as  was  the  vengeance 
they  exacted,  contented  themselves  with  crushing  the  rebellion 
of  their  fanatical  subjects,  and  cutting  off  all  occasion  of  its  re- 
currence :  they  did  not  carry  their  persecutions  further,  till 
Christian  zeal  lighted  the  flame  of  religious  rancour,  and,  both 
under  the  Empire  and  through  the  long  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  fanned  it  into  intensest  fury.    M.  B&larride  has  sketched 
with  pathos,  dignity,  and  fairness  the  course  of  this  sad  history, 
as  far  as  Western  Europe  was  concerned,  giving  in  a  condensed 
and  corrected  form  the  facts  which  have  been  related  by  others, 
and   especially   by   Basnage  (to   whose  merits   both  he  and 
M.  Salvador  bear  honourable  witness) ;  and,  while  pointing  out 
the  peculiar  malignity  of  the  clergy,  not  forgetting  to  do  justice 
to  the  Popes,  who  in  many  cases,  though  by  no  means  in  all,  nor 
yet  without  an  eye  to  their  own  advantage,  interfered  to  protect 
the  ancient  people  of  God  from  savage  and  lawless  rapacity* 
For  the  rest  they  were  the  victims  alike  of  kings,  nobles,  and 
bishops ;  liable  too,  at  all  times,  to  the  frantic  violence  of  the 
mob,  besides   being  exposed  occasionally  to  more  systematic 
massacres  from  Crusaders.  Fastoureaux,  Flagellants.    M.  B&lar- 
ride  points  out  also  how  out  of  the  dangers  thus  incurred,  and 
the  expedients  suggested  by  their  prevalence,  arose  many  of 
those  commercial  practices  and  modes  of  facilitating  business  (as 

• 

#  Amongst  the  most  valuable  recent  contributions  to  the  history 
of  Jewish  literature,  we  ought  also  to  notice  the  interesting  works  of 
Dr.  Etheridge,  well  known  as  the  translator  of  the  New  Testament 
from  the  Peshito  Syriac.  Dr.  Etheridge's  last  volume,  containing 
the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, deserves  the  careful  attention  of  biblical  scholars. 
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letters  of  credit  and  bilk  of  exchange)  which  have  so  largely 
promoted  the  operations  of  trade ;  and  from  which  the  Jews,  in 
spite  of  all  their  disabilities,  reaped  the  principal  advantage, 
though  exposed  in  consequence  to  fresh  obloquy  and  hatred,  and 
above  all  to  the  reproach  of  usuriousness,  which  (as  he  proves) 
they  did  but  partially  deserve  at  any  time,  and  never  in  a  larger 
measure  than  contemporary  Christian  money-lenders.  The  in- 
vention and  consolidation  of  the  principles  of  commercial  credit, 
and  many  other  services  in  the  extension  of  trade,  would  of 
themselves  win  for  the  Jews  a  great  and  not  inglorious  place  in 
the  history  of  modern  civilisation,  even  if  this  were  all.  But 
this  is  merely  a  subsidiary,  and  in  some  respects  an  incidental 
contribution  on  their  part  to  the  welfare  of  society. 

The  share  they  have  had  in  the  restoration  of  learning  and 
the  cultivation  of  science,  though  in  some  measure  acknow- 
ledged, is  even  now  scarcely  appreciated  sufficiently.  Their 
prominence  in  this  respect  is  due  to  their  treatment  by  the 
Mussulmans.  This  is  a  chapter  of  history  which  Christians 
roust  read  with  shame.  At  a  time  when  every  species  of 
scorn  and  injustice  and  cruelty  was  justified  by  the  code  of 
Christian  morals,  if  only  exercised  upon  the  Jews,  the  followers 
of  Mahomet,  though  also  regarding  the  Hebrew  body  as  guilty 
of  the  rejection  of  revealed  truth,  had  associated  it  with  them- 
selves in  the  cultivation  of  learning.  It  was  through  the 
Jews  that  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  other  productions  of 
Grecian  genius  were  translated  into  Arabic,  and  afterwards 
flowing  through  this  channel  gave  rise  to  the  scholastic  philo- 
sophy of  the  West.  It  was  through  the  Jews  that  the  science 
of  medicine  revived  —  based  not  only  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Greeks,  but  on  the  traditional  precepts  of  the  Talmud  also : 
and  the  schools  of  medicine,  in  their  turn,  proved,  as  is  well 
known,  the  cradles  and  nurseries  of  physical  science.  The 
generous  conduct  of  the  Abbassides  in  the  East  was  imitated 
and  continued  by  the  Moorish  conquerors  of  Spain ;  and  the 
Jews  of  the  Peninsula,  an  ancient  and  honourable  race,  claiming 
(however  erroneously)  a  settlement  in  the  land  antecedent  to 
the  Christian  era,  and  supposed  to  be  guiltless,  therefore  (as 
Spaniards  at  one  time  used  gladly  to  allow),  of  the  blood  of  the 
Redeemer,  became  under  their  patronage,  as  early  as  the  tenth 
century,  the  foremost  professors  throughout  the  West  in  several 
departments  of  liberal  knowledge.  In  this  portion  of  his  work 
M.  B&larride  has  followed  the  guidance  of  his  learned  fellow- 
countrymen  and  co-religionist*  MM.  Franck  and  Munk  (both  of 
them  Members  of  the  Institute  of  France) ;  whose  researches, 
aided  by  others,  and  especially  by  M.  R6nan,  in  the  same  field 
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of  knowledge,  have  thrown  a  far  clearer  light  than  was  attain- 
able before  upon  the  important  position  occupied  by  the  Jews 
in  Western  Europe  during  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Not  only  was  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  prin- 
cipally in  their  hands,  and  in  some  parts  almost  exclusively  so, 
but  they  were  of  great  importance  also  as  political  agents,  and 
duly  valued  and  used  as  such  by  princes  and  statesmen  where 
the  prejudices  of  the  clergy  and  the  populace  did  not  prevent 
it.  In  literature  they  were  not  only  the  conservators  and  trans- 
mitters of  ancient  science,  and  the  conductors  of  Arabian  learning 
to  the  nations  of  Christian  Europe,  but  the  universal  translators, 
publishers,  and  literary  correspondents  through  whom  inter- 
change of  thought  in  secular  matters  was  kept  up.*  Nor  can 
a  considerable  share  be  denied  them  in  the  actual  advancement  of 
knowledge ;  though  as  investigators  and  original  thinkers  they 
played  but  a  secondary  part  to  the  Arabians,  and  though  these 
again  did  but  little  after  all  for  the  development  of  inductive  phi- 
losophy and  science.  With  their  cognate  branches  in  Southern 
France  and  Italy,  especially  at  Montpellier  and  Salerno,  the 
schools  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  were  before  all  others  during  die 
tenth  and  two  following  centuries,  not  only  in  medicine  but  in 
mathematics,  astronomy,  metaphysics,  and  grammar :  and  they 
have  left  behind  them  a  whole  literature  of  their  own,  which 
culminated  in  the  thirteenth  century,  including  works  of  poetry 
and  moral  philosophy,  as  well  as  sacred  criticism ;  and  which,  if 
little  known  and  likely  always  to  be  neglected  by  the  world  at 
large,  gave  an  impulse  more  or  less  direct  to  the  production  of 
those  maturer  masterpieces  which  subsequently  excelled  them. 

Of  the  Jewish  writers  of  these  centuries  the  greatest  un- 
doubtedly was  Rabbi  Moses  ben  Maimon,  usually  known  by  his 
Grecified  appellation  of  Maimonides.     Stripped  of  its  miracu- 

*  In  the*work  of  translation  especially,  M.  R£nan  has  shown  (in 
his  Averroes  et  VAverroUme)  that  justice  has  never  yet  been  done  to 
the  services  of  the  Jews.  Under  the  Abbassides  they  were  certainly 
the  principal  labourers  in  this  department,  though  associated  with 
Nestorians  also.  Even  the  famous  Honein  [ben  Isaac]  was  almost 
certainly  a  Jew.  Their  activity  as  translators  into  Latin  at  a  later 
period  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  inspected  the 
MSS.  of  the  Escurial  Library.  Here,  too,  the  credit  of  the  work  has 
been  usurped  by  others ;  by  Michael  Scott,  for  instance,  who  availed 
himself,  with  little  acknowledgment,  of  the  labours  of  his  Jewish  secre- 
tary, and  of  the  work  which  had  been  done  long  before  him.  It  was 
nearly  a  century  before  Michael  Scott,  that  Raymond,  Archbishop  of 
Toledo  (1 130— 1 150),  set  the  first  example  of  the  cultivation  of  Arabic 
**d  Greek  philosophy,  employing  Jewish  translators  principally  for 
purpose.     (Averroes,  pp.  156-73.) 
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loos  legends,  the  life  of  this  great  man  is  soon  told.  Born 
at  Cordova  in  1135,  and  forced  in  his  youth  to  flee  from  his 
native  country  by  a  temporary  outburst  of  persecution,  under 
which  he  and  his  family  had  for  some  time  feigned  conversion 
to  Ialamism,  he  found  a  refuge  in  Africa,  and  at  last  safety 
and  full  liberty  of  conscience  at  the  court  of  Saladia  in 
Egypt,  who  appointed  him  his  physician.  There  he  seems  to 
have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  renowned  for  his  pro- 
fessional skill,  and  revered  as  a  philosopher  by  the  Mussulmans 
as  much  as  by  his  own  people.  But  it  is  as  a  theologian  and 
expositor  of  the  Scripture  that  Maimonides  was  most  remark- 
able ;  at  least  it  is  in  this  character  that  his  influence  has  been 
deepest  and  most  enduring.  Indeed  it  is  to  him  that  we  can 
trace  all  the  impulses  which  have  since  stirred  and  modified  the 
Hebrew  mind,  all  the  movement  which  has  introduced  the  later 
phases  and  progressive  development  of  Mosaism.  Without  con- 
troverting the  authority  of  the  Talmud,  and  while  accepting, 
indeed,  and  in  his  early  works  (those  on  the  Mischna)  repeating 
and  upholding,  the  most  extravagant  accounts  of  its  origin  and 
nature,  he  yet  taught  his  co-religionists  to  apply  the  laws  of 
sound  reason  and  enlightened  knowledge  to  the  study  of  the- 
ology and  the  interpretation  of  Scripture ;  and  placed  them  in 
a  path,  in  pursuing  which  they  must  needs  come  under  the 
perpetual  influences  of  increasing  light  and  advancing  criticism. 
As  a  philosopher,  Maimonides  produced  no  small  effect  upon 
the  great  scholastic  doctors  of  the  13th  century ;  whilst  as  an 
expositor  of  Scripture  and  of  the  harmonies  of  reason  and 
revelation,  he  has  made  his  influence  deeply  felt  by  Christian 
scholars  at  a  later  period  also.  M.  B6darride  complains,  not 
unreasonably,  of  the  very  insufficient,  and  indeed  unfair  com- 
mendation of  both  Scaliger  and  Casaubon,  that  Maimonides 
'  primus  inter  suos  nugari  desiit'  But  he  should  have  added 
that  of  these  two  great  scholars  the  first  has  asserted  that  the 

*  More  Novochim  (Maimonides'  chief  work)  non  potest  satis 
'  laudari ; '  while  the  second  appends  more  specifically  to  a  like 
expression   of  praise:    'Quo   sunt    religionis    religiose^    quae 

*  philosophica   philosophic^,   quae    Talmudica  Talmud  ice,    quse 

*  divina  divine*  tractat'  Buxtorf  and  Pocock,  with  others  of 
lesser  name,  have  translated  into  Latin  his  principal  works,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  *  More  Nebouchira,'  or  Ductor 
Dubitantium,  not  without  effect  upon  Christian  Protestant 
theology;  whilst  among  his  own  co-religionists  he  not  only 
effected  a  considerable  revolution  of  thought  in  his  own  days, 
dissipating  or  braving  a  host  of  prejudices  (as,  for  instance,  by 
the  respect  with  which  he  ventured  to  treat  the  character  and 
moral  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ),  but  also  kindling  a  lasting 
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light  to  which  all  the  greater  intellects  of  the  Jewish  race 
have  ever  since  instinctively  turned,  and  from  which  they  have 
drawn  the  inspiration  of  their  genius. 

It  was  not  without  immediate  opposition  that  this  new  element 
was  admitted  into  Jewish  traditional  theology.  The  teaching 
of  Maimonides  was  furiously  condemned  immediately  after  his 
death  by  many  of  the  leading  Rabbis,  headed  by  those  of 
Southern  France ;  and  it  was  only  through  the  exertions  of  the 
enlightened  Rabbi  Kimchi  and  some  other  generous  adherents 
that  the  new  liberal  system  of  thought  was  at  last  allowed  to  be 
admissible.  Since  then  the  *  Light  of  the  East  and  West,'  the 
*  Eagle  of  the  Synagogue/  the  *  Second  Moses/  has  taken  his 
rightful  place  among  the  spiritual  worthies  of  his  nation,  being 
indeed  the  author  of  the  only  creed  or  confession  of  faith  gene- 
rally recognised  by  the  Jews ;  and  a  step  in  advance  was  taken 
which,  however  such  consequences  might  be  unforeseen  or  denied, 
has  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  with  consistency  the  ancient 
ascendancy  of  the  Talmud. 

The  progressive  course  of  Jewish  thought  in  Spain,  inter- 
rupted  at   times   by  persecutions,   both  under   the   Christian 
and  the  Moorish  princes,  was   at   last  cut   short  (as  is  well 
known)  by  the  fanatical  resolution  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
whose  terrible  decree  of  expulsion  from  their  dominions,  miti- 
gated at  first  by  the  humane  and  enlightened  policy  of  Portugal, 
where  the  exiles  found  a  refuge,  was  imitated  twenty  years 
afterwards  by  the  Portuguese  sovereigns  themselves;  and  the 
whole  Iberian  Peninsula,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  Jewish 
glories  unparalleled  since  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  cast  out  the 
ancient  nice  to  which  it  owed  so  large  a  portion  of  its  civilisation 
and  prosperity.     M.  B£darride  has  eloquently  sketched  the  sad 
and  affecting  history  of  those  days ;  in  which  the  grand  figure  of 
Abarnabel,  philosopher,  scholar,   theologian,   and   minister  of 
state,  stands  forth  like  that  of  Daniel  in  the  Captivity,  intei> 
ceding  for,  and  suffering  with,  his  people,  though  with    but 
small  success.     But  we  must  not  dwell  on  these  matters,  nor 
on   the   sufferings   of    the   Jews    under   the  Inquisitiou,   nor 
on  the  system  of  organised  hypocrisy  thence  arising,  by  which, 
under    the   name   of    'New   Christians,'  their  existence   was 
partly  connived  at  and  partly  concealed  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  France,  till  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.     We 
have  reason  to  know  that  these  subjects  will  be  more  fully 
treated  of  by   the   Dean   of    St.   Paul's,   and  we  doubt  not 
with  his  wonted  liberality  and  learning,  in  the  new  edition  of 
his  '  History  of  the  Jews,'  which   is  already  announced   for 
publication.     That  portion  of  the  work  which  relates  to  the 
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mediaeval  history  of  the  Jews  has,  we  understand,  been  greatly 
enlarged ;  and  as  nearly  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
appearance  of  the  work,  we  have  no  doubt  that  much  additional 
light  will  be  thrown  on  this  part  of  the  subject  by  the  more 
recent  researches  of  the  accomplished  author. 

We  must  rather  call  attention  to  the  new  era  of  influences 
which  was  now  opened  to  the  Jewish  people  over  modern 
Europe.  The  exiles  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  men  of  educa- 
tion, refinement,  and  even  of  noble  blood,  scattered  chiefly  over 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  mediaeval  mind  was  opening  to  new  thoughts  and 
new  prospects,  carried  everywhere  a  fresh  impulse  to  learning. 
Their  arrival  did  quite  as  much  for  the  restoration  of  letters  as 
the  almost  contemporary  influx  of  the  Greeks  from  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  the  interest  thus  excited  was  fostered  by  the 
discovery  of  printing,  an  art  in  which  the  Jews  soon  became 
among  the  most  prominent  and  successful  proficients.  The 
influence  of  the  Kabbalistic  philosophy,  developed  notably  at 
this  time,  was  itself  not  wholly  barren  of  useful  consequences. 
But  a  result  of  far  more  unmixed  good  was  the  revived 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  sacred  criticism.  The  part 
borne  by  the  Jews  in  preparing  the  Reformation  is  not,  we 
think,  overrated  by  MM.  Bldarride  and  Salvador.  It  was 
acknowledged  by  both  sides  at  the  time.  The  students  of 
Hebrew  literature,  especially  the  famous  Reuchlin  and  his 
followers,  were  the  immediate  precursors,  and,  indeed,  in  some 
cases,  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and,  as  the  controversy  deepened  between  Roman  Catholicism 
and  the  new  doctrine,  it  was  almost  as  much  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  from  the  New  that  the  Reformers  drew  their  weapons, 
— indeed  it  was  upon  the  Old  Testament  most  of  all  that  they 
based  the  claims  of  national  churches,  organised  under  the  civil 
government,  in  opposition  £>  the  power  of  the  Papacy.  That  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  Judaism  was  carried  too  far  in  some,  if  not 
most,  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  is  what  we  are  by  no  means 
inclined  to  dispute ;  but  that  it  proved  a  mighty  and  salutary 
influence  at  this  period,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  nor  can  there 
be  any  question  that  Jewish  studies  and  Jewish  teachers  had 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  growth  of  Protestant  theology. 

We  wish  that  it  could  be  added  that  the  Reformation,  thus 
encouraged  and  assisted,  showed  an  improved  spirit  in  the 
treatment  of  those  who  had  so  promoted  it  But  whatever  the 
growing  justice  and  humanity  of  later  times  may  have  done,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Protestantism  long  showed  itself  quite 
as  prejudiced,  quite  as  intolerant  of  conscientious  Judaism  as  its 
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more  consistent  rival ;  nor  did  the  sixteenth  or  the  following 
century  do  anything  material,  except  in  Holland,  to  improve 
the  condition  of  its  professors.  In  England, '  the  decree  of 
banishment  pronounced  against  them  in  1279,  remained  unre- 
pealed, Cromwell  himself  being  unable  to  procure  its  reversal; 
and  in  Germany  the  harsh  sentiments  entertained  towards  them 
by  Luther  were  shared  by  the  Protestant  population  in  general. 
Shunned  and  even  persecuted  by  public  opinion,  subjected  by 
the  law  to  the  gravest  civil  disabilities,  they  remained  a  distinct 
and  unamalgamating  body,  forbidden  to  bear  their  part  in  the 
common  work  of  progress,  and  maintaining  in  consequence  the 
hard  traditional  covering  of  defence,  which  also  impeded  the  free 
circulation  of  thought  and  spiritual  life  within  their  own  body. 
There  is  little  or  nothing,  therefore,  to  be  said  during  the  period 
ending  with  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  either  respecting 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  Jews  upon  the  world  without,  or 
the  development  of  doctrine  within  the  synagogue  itself.  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  attempt  made  to  organise  a  Reformed 
Communion  in  Holland ;  but  it  soon  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
only  differences  subsisting  there,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  Jewish 
body  were  those  of  the  Spanish  and  the  German  Jews,  which 
were  little  more  than  varieties  of  ritual,  or  even  of  Hebrew 
pronunciation  and  idiom. 

The  greatest  intellect,  perhaps  the  only  great  one,  which  the 
Hebrew  stock  produced  during  all  this  interval,  Spinoza,  was 
driven  early,  by  the  hard  ungenial  system  under  which  his  lot 
was  cast,  into  such  refuge  as  he  could  find  in  philosophy  as  a 
substitute  for  revelation ;  and  was  soon  afterwards  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Rabbis  of  Amsterdam  with  a  ranoorous  hatred 
which  even  attempted  his  life.  Mistaken  as  it  would  therefore 
be  to  reckon  this  great  genius  as  a  true  scion  of  the  Jewish  mind, 
we  must  yet  pause  to  note  the  important  influence  which  he  has 
exercised,  and  is  still  exercising,  overaiodern  thought  No  other 
writer  has  so  profoundly  influenced  Goethe,  Schleiermacher,  and 
other  leading  spirits  of  Germany ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to 
add  to  the  list  names  nearly  as  great  as  theirs  from  among 
living  authors.  Indeed,  he  must  be  accounted  unquestionably 
the  father  of  modern  rationalism,  as  distinguished  from  the  light 
and  irreligious  scepticism  of  Voltaire.  Spinoza's  scepticism  is 
both  profound  and  devout*,  proving  all-  the  more  interesting 


•  We  would  recommend  some  of  those  writers,  whose  specu- 
lations on  the  Jewish  Scriptures  have  recently  excited  attention, 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  ( Tractatus  Theologico-PoKticus* 
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therefore  to  thoughtful  and  religious  minds.  Yet  the  very  cir- 
cumstances which  formed  him  should  warn  others  of  the  pe- 
culiar vice  which  attaches  to  his  conclusions.  Cut  off  by 
those  circumstances  from  every  religious  body,  he  set  him- 
self, as  the  task  of  life,  the  duty  of  walking  alone  in  the  light 
of  reason,  which  he  believed  to  be  also  the  light  of  God. 
Endowed  with  a  mind  as  calm  as  it  was  powerful,  and  habi- 
tuated to  a  singular  command  over  his  passions,  he  gave  himself 
up,  with  a  complete  abnegation  of  selfish  and  worldly  objects, 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  Infinite;  contemplation  varied 
only  by  a  quiet  fulfilment  of  the  humblest  duties  of  charity 
and  contentment.  It  is  no  small  tribute  to  the  influence 
of  Christianity,  that  such  a  man  should  have  become  almpst 
though  not  altogether  a  Christian.  And  if  he  arrived  at  some 
conclusions  subversive  apparently  of  all  historical  religion,  this 
will  not  disturb  those  who  feel  the  value  and  necessity  of  an  his- 
torical basis  for  their  faith.  We  pointed  out  in  pur  last  Number 
how  readily  fallacies  will  arise  out  of  an  inaccurate  conception  of 
the  Supernatural,  and  even  out  of  the  inaccurate  application  of  an 
idea  of  it  justly  formed.  And  what  then  can  be  expected  from  an 
endeavour  like  Spinoza's  to  deduce  a  theory  of  the  Infinite  from 
his  own  intuitive  conceptions,  more  especially  under  circum- 
stances which  so  powerfully  affected  and  circumscribed  the  very 
conceptions  from  which  he  started  ? 

The  middle  of  the  last  century  brings  us  to  another  name  far 
different  from  that  of  Spinoza,  and  second  only  to  that  of  Maimo- 
nides  in  the  rank  it  occupies  in  Jewish  doctrinal  and  literary 
annals.  Moses  Mendelssohn,  born  at  Dessau  in  1729,  was 
early  taken  up  by  Leasing,  and  prepared  by  his  kindly  aid  for 
the  great  part  he  bore  afterwards  in  the  creation  of  German 
literature.  Uniting  a  fine  genius  with  a  singularly  sweet  and 
winning  character  in  a  manner  very  much  resembling  his 
scarcely  less  illustrious  grandson,  he  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
form  a  link  between  the  race  to  which  he  belonged,  and  the 
educated  Christian  world  which  had  adopted  him  as  a  denizen ; 
to  be  a  conductor  from  the  one  to  the  other  of  the  ennobling 

of  Spinoza,  in  which  they  will  find  whatever  is  deep  and  comprehen- 
sive in  the  criticism  of  these  subjects.  The  title  of  the  treatise  is 
significant  of  its  spirit  and  its  contents,  and  of  the  mind  of  its  author. 
He  calls  it  a  treatise  containing  certain  dissertations  *  quibus  osten- 
'  ditur  libertatem  philosophandi  non  tantum  salva  pietate  et  reipub- 
'  lies  pace  posse  concedi,  sed  eandem  nisi  cum  pace  reipublicae  ipsaque 
'  pietate  tolli  non  posse.'  It  was  Coleridge,  we  think,  who  remarked 
that  for  force  and  accuracy  of  expression  the  Latin  style  of  Spinoza 
is  unrivalled  among  modern  writers. 
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influences  of  each.  And  as  such  it  was  his  delight  to  act,  while 
shrinking  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul  from  controversial  dis- 
cussions. When  on  one  notable  occasion  he  was  publicly  chal- 
lenged by  Lavater  to  abjure  his  faith,  or  to  justify  in  the  face 
of  .the  world  his  refusal  to  do  so,  the  distress  which  it  occasioned 
him  to  compose  and  publish  the  famous  letters  which  contained 
his  reply,  was  so  intense  that  it  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  "  The  candid  and  gentle  spirit  which  breathes  in  these 
letters,  and  the  respect  with  which,  while  maintaining  his 
ground,  he  treated  at  all  times  the  person  and  character  of 
Christ,  have  doubtless  done  far  more  to  keep  open  the  commu- 
nication between  Jews  and  Christians  than  could  have  been 
effected  by  his  conversion.  This  is  the  position,  then,  which 
Mendelssohn  occupies.  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  him,  as  some 
have  done,  as  a  great  reformer  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue.  He 
broached  no  new  doctrines,  and  scarcely  indicated  the  way  to 
them.  The  commentaries  which  he  composed  are  regarded  as 
substantially  orthodox  even  by  his  co-religionists  of  the  old 
stamp.  Even  his  other  works,  including  the  *  Jerusalem,'  contain 
little  of  innovation  in  point  of  doctrine,  nothing  to  constitute 
him  a  Reformer,  being  indeed  rather  a  'Defensio  ad  Nationes' 
than  instructions  addressed  to  his  own  people.  Yet  certainly  the 
remarkable  movement  in  the  Jewish  mind  during  the  last  hundred 
years  is  in  great  part,  perhaps  in  the  chief  part,  due  to  him  —  to 
his  example  and  persuasion  in  inducing  his  brethren  to  study  the 
works  of  Gentile  genius,  and  to  admit  the  influences  of  modern 
thought ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  Jew  has  done  so  much  as 
Mendelssohn  to  win  the  consideration  and  respect  of  Christian 
scholars,  philosophers,  and  statesmen. 

These  beneficent  changes,  which  began  to  show  themselves  in 
Mendelssohn's  lifetime,  were  hastened  and  powerfully  extended, 
soon  afier  his  death,  by  the  greatest  alterative  event  of  modern 
times,  the  French  Revolution.  One  of  the  earliest  measures 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  to  grant  emancipation  and 
citizenship  to  the  Jews  of  Southern  France ;  and  when  the 
period  of  atheism  had  passed  away,  under  which  all  religions 
distinctions  were  abolished,  the  old  spirit  of  exclusivism  was  not 
suffered  to  prevail  again.  It  is  as  creditable  to  the  justice  as  to 
the  sagacity  of  Napoleon  I.,  that  in  reconstituting  the  Christian 
Church,  he  should  have  seized  the  occasion  for  placing  the 
Jews  also  on  a  worthier  footing.  In  1806,  he  determined 
to  call  together  the  representatives,  freely  elected,  of  all  the 
Jews  in  the  empire:  so  that,  after  declaring  unequivocally 
their  own  principles  in  relation  to  civil  order  and  society,  they 
might  arrange  with  him  the  terms  on  which  they  were  to  be 
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admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Making  all  allowance 
for  calculations  of  self-interest  on  either  side,  the  spectacle 
which  was  thus  exhibited  was  a  truly  noble  one,  deserving  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  Jewish  historians  record  it ;  a  great 
prince  asking  and  accepting,  what  an  ancient  and  illustrious  race 
was  for  the  first  time  allowed  to  offer,  a  conclusive  disclaimer 
of  the  unworthy  sentiments  falsely  imputed  to  it  for  so  long. 
The  following  year  witnessed  a  still  more  solemn  confirmation 
of  these  proceedings.  The  assembly  of  Rabbis  which  Napoleon 
then  convoked,  and  to  which,  with  something  of  undue  pre- 
tentiousness, he  gave  the  name  of  the  Great  Sanhedrim,  com- 
prised not  only  the  undoubted  representatives  of  the  Jews 
within  the  French  Empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  including 
the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  exiles,  but  was 
formally  recognised  by  deputies  from  the  synagogues  of  Hol- 
land, and  (through  Frankfort)  of  Germany.  It  was  scarcely 
less  truly  a  general  council  of  the  Jewish  Church  than  that  of 
Nicsea  was  of  the  Christian ;  and  its  decisions,  though  not 
formally  admitted  by  the  whole  'Israelitish  body  as  universally 
binding,  were  confidently  uttered  in  the  name  of  all,  as  the 
legitimate  and  unquestionable  expression  of  their  belief.  These 
decisions  do  not  touch  upon  points  of  theology,  properly  so 
called ;  but  define  the  doctrine  of  the  Jews  upon  polygamy, 
divorce,  and  intermarriage  with  Christians,  upon  duties  towards 
non-Israelite  governments  and  individuals,  upon  trades  and 
professions,  and  loans  on  interest ;  the  principle  running  through 
the  whole  being  that  all  the  political  regulations  of  the  Mosaic 
law  are  by  their  very  nature  incidental  and  temporary ;  and  that 
every  conscientious  Jew  is  bound  to  obey  the  laws  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  particular  country  to  which  he  now  belongs, 
giving  it  his  full  allegiance,  and  owning  no  other  national  tic. 
On  this  understanding,  the  Jews  were  confirmed  by  Napoleon 
in  the  possession  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  though  with  some 
temporary  disqualifications  difficult  to  account  for ;  their  religion 
was  invested  with  a  public  and  legalised  character ;  and  their 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  placed  under  the  cognisance  and 
protection  of  the  State.  Many  of  them  rose  accordingly  under 
the  Empire  to  positions  of  honour  both  in  the  military  and  the 
civil  services.  And  the  privileges  then  granted  have  never 
subsequently  been  withdrawn ;  on  the  contrary,  the  remaining 
restrictions  which  had  been  imposed  on  them  were  allowed  to 
drop  under  the  government  of  the  Restoration  till,  in  1830,  the 
last  point  was  conceded  also  by  the  State-payment  of  their 
ministers  of  religion,  and  the  Jewish  worship  has  taken  its  place 
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by  the  side  of  the  Protestant,  as  a  quasi-legitimate  branch  of 
the  French  National  Church* 

Nor  is  it  in  France  only  that  the  legislation  of  Napoleon 
in  this  matter  has  maintained  its  ground.  Belgium  and 
Holland  have  never  withdrawn  the  privileges  which  they  had 
once  conceded ;  and  if  Italy  at  first  did  so,  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  drawing  with  it  now  the  whole  liberated  Peninsula, 
has  subsequently  restored  them.  In  all  these  countries  (to 
which,  in  civil  matters  at  least,  we  may  now  add  England  also, 
not  forgetting,  besides,  the  States  of  America)  the  Jews  are 
placed  on  a  complete  level  of  equality  with  their  Christian 
fellow-subjects. 

In  Germany,  too,  though  more  slowly  and  imperfectly,  the 
work  of  emancipation  has  made  and  is  making  progress.  Even 
before  the  French  Revolution,  Joseph  II.  had  begun  it  in  his 
dominions ;  and  much  has  been  done  since  then  in  Northern 
Germany  also.  The  effects  of  the  Liberation  War  were  con- 
siderable in  raising  the  condition  of  the  Jews ;  many  of  whom 
served  in  the  liberating  armies,  while  others  made  large  fortunes 
in  those  troubled  times  by  a  dexterous  use  of  the  opportunities 
presented  to  them,  and  succeeded  also  in  obtaining  the  privi- 
lege, till  then  denied  them,  of  acquiring  and  holding  real 
property. 

The  consequence  has  been,  as  was  natural  and  necessary, 
that  in  all  these  countries,  and  most  of  all  where  emancipation 
has  been  most  complete,  the  prejudices  and  exclusive  sentiments 
which  separated  the  Jews  from  their  fellow-subjects  have  given 
way,  and  are  disappearing.  The  barriers  maintained  by 
Rabbinism,  strong  in  the  last  century,  and  at  one  time  even 
increasing  in  strength,  under  the  revival  of  the  system  pro- 
ceeding from  the  schools  of  Bohemia,  Hungary  and  Poland,  are 
now  in  some  places  almost  effaced,  and  in  all  rapidly  losing  their 
restrictive  power.  The  extravagant  claims  of  the  Rabbis,  and 
even  of  the  Talmud,  to  respect  and  deference,  are  sensibly 
weakened  among  the  Jews  of  civilised  Europe ;  and  systems 
more  accordant  with  sound  reason  and  with  their  own  Scriptures 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  old  reputed  orthodoxy. 

In  France,  singularly  enough,  where  this  movement  has 
proceeded  to  the  greatest  length,  the  apparent  change  is  the 
least  noticeable.  The  French  synagogues  are  still  outwardly 
and  professedly  of  the  old  orthodox  stamp.  There  is  no 
reformed  body,  no  rival  or  divided  communion.  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  liberty  secured  them  in  political  matters,  and 
their  independence  of  their  Rabbis,  seem  to  have  sufficed  to  the 
French  Israelites ;  so  that  they  are  satisfied  with  freedom  of 
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speech  and  thought,  without  troubling  themselves  to  bring  out- 
ward forms  into  a  consistent  shape.  Like  the  ordinary  Roman 
Catholic  laity  of  that  country,  they  are  contented  to  tolerate  and 
to  smile  at  many  of  the  ceremonies  and  dogmas  of  their  hereditary 
religion,  without  caring  to  see  them  altered ;  while  under  these 
lingering  forms,  the  belief  of  individuals  (such  as  it  is)  has  run 
to  the  utmost  lengths  of  latitudinarianism.  The  French  Jew 
is  principally,  and  above  all  things,  a  Frenchman.  It  may  be 
a  pointof  honour  with  him  to  maintain  the  faith  of  his  fore- 
fathers, to  which  he  has  also  in  many  cases  a  proud  personal 
attachment;  but  his  real  religion  (generally  speaking)  is  a  liberal 
and  philosophical  Deism.  The  unbounded  toleration  which  the 
French  boast  of  in  their  relations  to  different  forms  of  belief, 
not  unfrequently  arises  from  equal  indifference  to  every  one  of 
them. 

In  our  own  country,  where  social  distinctions  outlive  parti- 
cular ones,  and  still  keep  the  Jewish  body  very  much  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  where  denominational  dif- 
ferences also  are  in  all  creeds  maintained  with  greater  precision 
and  earnestness,  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  old  tradi- 
tionary system  has  long  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  which  re- 
sulted twenty  years  ago  in  the  formation  of  a  separate  Reformed 
Synagogue.  The  leading  principle  of  this  body  is  the  recognition 
of  Scripture  as  supreme  in  doctrinal  matters  and  religious  ordi- 
nances; though  a  deference  is  also  professed  to  Rabbinical 
traditions  which  may  seem  hardly  consistent  with  that  position. 
In  their  worship  they  adhere  on  the  whole  to  the  ancient  Hebrew 
ritual;  though  omitting  the  Chaldee  portions,  and  otherwise 
revising  and  abridging  it,  removing  the  emblems  of  mourning 
from  the  synagogues,  altering  the  hours  of  divine  service,  ana 
assigning  an  important  place  to  the  work  of  preaching.  They 
have  also  introduced  the  rite  of  Confirmation  for  young  persons, 
admitting  girls  moreover  to  its  benefit.  These  principles  are 
well  expounded  and  defended  by  Mr,  Marks  in  a  volume  of 
sermons  preached  at  the  West  London  Synagogue,  in  which 
various  moral  and  doctrinal  subjects  are  handled  with  a  good 
sense  and  a  sober  religious  feeling  which  hardly  ever  contra- 
vene, though  they  may  not  always  satisfy,  the  convictions  of 
the  Christian  reader.  Even  in  the  older  community,  among 
individuals,  if  not  in  the  whole  body,  a  more  enlightened  view 
of  the  authority  of  the  Talmud  is  gaining  ground.  And  we 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  denunciations  of  heresy  with  which 
the  Keformed  Synagogue  was  at  first  assailed  by  its  co-reli- 
gionists, and  notably  by  the  late  Chief  Rabbi  Herschel,  are  now 
rarely  to  be  heard ;  while  not  only  is  there  a  greater  cordiality 
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between  the  members  of  the  two  synagogues,  but  even  inter- 
marriage and  personal  intercourse  between  their  office-bearers. 
The  Jews  of  Holland  and  Belgium  are,  doctrinally  as  well 
as  politically,  very  much  in  the  same  condition  as  those  of 
France ;  though  exhibiting,  it  would  seem,  with  their  outward 
orthodoxy,  a  still  more  complete  indifference  to  consistency  of 
doctrinal  tenets.  It  is  to  Germany  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
we  must  look  for  the  most  carefully  and  consistently  elaborated 
systems  of  theology.  Among  the  German  Jews  there  exist, 
we  understand,  five  religious  parties;  each  represented  by 
synagogues  of  its  own,  and  ecclesiastically  as  well  as  doctrinally 
distinct 

1.  The  TabnudicaUy  Orthodox  party,  strictly  adhering  to  all 
the  precepts  of  tradition ;  though  showing  in  many  ways  (as 
in  the  education  of  women,  and  in  the  vastly  enlarged  sphere 
of  learning  now  embraced)  the  effect  of  the  influences  of  which 
'  the  world-wise '  Mendelssohn  was  the  channel. 

2.  The  New  Orthodox  party,  clinging  equally  to  the  ancient 
ritual ;  but  which,  though  acknowledging  the  validity  of  tradi- 
tion, consider  historical  disquisitions  on  its  origin  legitimate, 
and  admit  such  modifications  as  the  results  of  their  researches 
warrant  This  school  is  said  to  be  distinguished  for  learning 
and  honesty  of  purpose,  though  necessarily  uncertain  and  fluc- 
tuating, and  often  inconsistent  in  its  conclusions. 

3.  The  Biblical  Jews,  taking  on  the  whole  the  Old  Testament 
as  their  guide,  and  not  binding  themselves  to  the  dicta  of  the 
Talmud,  while  they  admit  considerable  reforms  and  abridgments 
also  in  the  old  Hebrew  Prayer-book.  They  thus  approach  the- 
nearest  to  the  Reformed  Jews  in  England,  but  are  remarkable 
for  a  much  deeper  knowledge  of  Biblical  and  Jewish  literature. 

4.  The  Older  Reform  Jews,  clinging  to  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  more  especially  of  the  Pentateuch ;  but 
freeing  themselves  almost  entirely  from  the  traditional  rituals, 
introducing  German  prayers  in  their  synagogues,  and  taking  a 
more  liberal  view  of  ceremonies  in  general. 

5.  The  New  Reform  Jews,  dating  from  1845,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  consistently  carried  out  the  ideas  of  the  older 
reformers;  departing  still  further  from  the  ancient  ritual, 
entirely  rejecting  the  ceremonial  law,  not  only  of  the  Talmud 
(which  they  of  course  abandon),  but  also  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  setting  aside  the  precepts  not  only  regarding  the  forbidden 
animals,  but  even  regarding  circumcision,  though  some  members 
of  their  community  still  practise  that  rite. 

It  would  be  a  laborious  task,  and  one  which  few  would  care 
to  follow,  were  we  to  undertake  a  more  minute  examination  of 
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the  tenets  of  these  different  schools.  We  will  briefly  place  in 
contrast  the  principles  of  the  two  extremes,  represented  as  they 
are  respectively  by  the  two  German  works  which  are  cited  at 
the  head  of  this  article :  both  of  them  highly  characteristic  in 
themselves,  and  prefaced  by  explicit  and  instructive  Introduc- 
tions. It  is  curious  to  compare  them,  and  to  recognise  within 
the  Christian  Church  the  counterparts  to  both :  the  first  sighing 
over  the  good  old  times  when  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud  were 
all  in  all  to  the  faithful  Israelite ;  admitting  with  reluctance  the 
modifications  necessitated  by  modern  requirements ;  maintaining 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Mischna,  as  delivered  originally  to 
Moses,  and  orally  transmitted,  through  prophets  and  doctors,  to 
the  time  when  it  was  fixed  in  writing;  looking  to  the  Advent 
of  a  personal  Messiah ;  and  meanwhile  prescribing  carefully  the 
observance  of  personal,  domestic,  and  congregational  forma- 
lities, of  rites,  ceremonies,  festivals,  and  traditionary  prayers 
suitable  to  every  occasion :  —  the  latter  not  only  acquiescing  in 
the  departure  of  the  old  things  which  have  passed  away,  but 
rejoicing  and  exulting  in  the  change ;  looking  down  as  from  a 
vantage-ground  of  adult  spiritual  advancement  upon  the  visible 
images  of  the  ancient  dispensation ;  seeking  to  offer  nothing 
else  to  God  but  the  reasonable  service  of  prayer,  gratitude,  and 
obedience;  and  looking  forward,  not  to  a  Messiah,  but  a 
Messianic  time  —  a  time  of  universal  knowledge  and  virtue, 
which  it  is  still  the  peculiar  mission  of  the  Jewish  people  to 
herald  and  promote. 

We  turn  to  a  more  detailed  sketch  of  French  Judaism,  not 
because  we  think  it  in  itself  more  worthy  of  examination 
(indeed  very  much  the  contrary),  but  because  it  occupies  at 
present  a  far  more  prominent  position  in  Europe,  and  also 
points  more  definitely  to  the  proud  expectations  of  the  future 
which  present  phenomena  have  naturally  excited  in  the  Jewish 
mind. 

The  principal  spokesman  of  the  French  Israelites,  as  a  con- 
troversialist, is  M.  Salvador.  Descended  from  the  ancient 
Spanish  stock  whose  lineage  and  history  still  claim  an  excep- 
tional title  to  respect,  educated  among  Christians,  and  connected 
also  with  Christians  by  family  ties,  M.  Salvador  has  enjoyed 
advantages  both  for  divesting  himself  of  prejudices  and  for 
obtaining  a  hearing  in  the  literary  world,  which  he  has  used 
with  remarkable  success.  His  extensive  learning,  great  ability, 
high  character,  and  singleness  of  purpose,  have  gained  him  a 
very  general  respect  in  France ;  and  his  works,  though  marked 
with  individual  peculiarities,  which  we  must  not  assign  to  the 
body  he  represents,  are  regarded  with  honourable  pride  by  his 
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co-religionists,  and  may  be  accepted,  on  the  whole,  as  the  best 
expression  that  can  be  found  of  their  present  opinions  and  ex- 
pectations. His  works,  of  which  we  will  now  give  a  brief  sunL- 
mary,  are  four  in  number. 

In  the  book  which  stands  at  the  head  of  our  list,  entitled 
'  Histoire  des  Institutions  de  Moiee,'  &c.,  M.  Salvador  argues 
that,  in  Moses  we  have  not  only  the  germ  of  all  religions  which 
can  justly  claim  a  divine  origin,  but  the  best  and  oompleteat 
form  of  them  which  has  yet  appeared.  Besides  revealing  the 
true  nature  of  God  and  of  His  relations  with  mankind,  dis- 
pelling thereby  the  darkness  of  Egyptian  and  other  heathen 
systems,  he  has  given  us  the  justest  and  most  pregnant  prin- 
ciples of  political,  legislative,  social  and  moral  science.  Long 
before  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  developed 
somewhat  similar  results,  and  with  a  far  clearer  and  more  power* 
ful  light,  he  has  kindled  the  torch  by  which  mankind  must 
be  guided  in  all  their  efforts  after  progress.  He  has  been  mis- 
understood or  misinterpreted  by  those  who  see  injustice  or 
narrowness  in  any  of  his  laws.  Fairly  considered,  they  are  not 
only  good  and  equitable  in  themselves,  but  eminently  favour- 
able to  liberty  and  progress.  And  though  he  himself  contem- 
plated their  supplementary  modification  by  enlightened  men  who 
should  follow  him,  legislators  and  prophets,  claiming  to  speak 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  still  it  is  in  the  Mosaic  element  above  all 
that  the  essential  sap  resides,  from  which  enduring  fruits  are  to 
be  developed.  The  system  allowed  full  scope  for  such  develop- 
ment; only  premising  that  some  truths  must  be  accepted  as 
immutable.  Jesus  Christ  erred,  and  was  justly  condemned, 
because  He  departed  in  the  most  essential  particulars  from  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Mosaism*  The  universal  religion 
remains  yet  to  be  matured,  out  of  the  simple  elements  originally 
given. 

Such,  besides  the  historical  summaries  it  contains,  are  the 
main  outlines  of  M.  Salvador's  first  work  —  an  early  production, 
the  two  parts  of  which  were  published  originally  in  1822  and 
1828,  and  which  is  not  much  altered  or  enlarged  in  its  present 
issue.  We  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  long,  though  it  has  much 
that  is  just  and  striking  amidst  what  we  deem  its  glaring  errors. 
But,  besides  its  unshrinking  rationalism,  there  seems  to  us  to 
be  an  essential  vice  in  its  mode  of  extenuating  the  defects  of 
the  Mosaic  law ;  the  imperfect  morality  and  obvious  narrowness 
of  which,  acknowledged  and  apologised  for  by  M.  Franck, 
cannot  (we  are  persuaded)  be  consistently  accounted  for,  except 
on  the  ground  of  its  typical  nature,  its  designedly  separative 
and  repellent  (not  to  say  repulsive)  character,  and  its  necessary 
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accommodation  to  the  prevailing  ideas  of  a  barbarous  age  and 
a  half-civilised  people.  M.  Salvador,  too,  does  not  do  justice 
to  the  progressive  development  of  religious  and  moral  ideas 
effected  through  the  Hebrew  prophets;  and  still  less  to  the 
greatness  and  originality  of  the  work  achieved  by  Greek  and 
Roman  genius,  for  estimating  which  (as  well  as  the  nature  of 
Eastern  religions)  his  learning  is  (or  was,  when  he  wrote  the 
book)  manifestly  insufficient,  contrasting  very  unfavourably  with 
that  of  Dr.  Dollinger,  with  which  we  have  closed  our  list 
of  authorities.  His  view  of  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  combated  on  grounds  of  Jewish  law  by 
M.  Dupin,  in  1828 ;  and  further  defended  by  himself  in  his 
second  work.  The  controversy  is  one  as  fruitless,  perhaps,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  decide ;  for,  even  if  we  accept  M.  Salvador's  con- 
clusions, we  should  say,  as  Christians,  that  Judaism  at  that  great 
crisis  did  but,  as  it  were,  commit  suicide,  betraying  its  own 
insufficiency  in  the  presence  of  its  destined  end.  More  startling 
and  more  fatal  to  M.  Salvador's  consistency  is  his  own  view  of 
Moses  and  the  history  of  the  Exodus.  For  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  he  assigns  to  Moses  any  divine  inspiration  at 
all,  beyond  the  afflatus  of  a  world-embracing  genius ;  and  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  he  disbelieves  his  miracles,  and  is  content 
to  suppose  that  he  employed  them  in  semblance  as  a  necessary 
expedient  for  influencing  the  people  whom  he  guided.  And 
this  we  are  to  think  of  the  great  moral  regenerator  of  mankind  t 
It  is  curious  to  find  Bishop  Colenso  anticipated  by  a  Jewish 
Doctor,  for  without  the  Exodus,  as  it  is  described  in  the 
Pentateuch,  what  becomes  of  the  divine  origin  of  Judaism  ? 

2.  The  second  work  of  M.  Salvador  —  *  J&us-  Christ  et  sa 
'Doctrine' — published  in  1838,  is  the  one  which  Christians  would 
open  with  the  greatest  curiosity  and  interest,  if  pot  deterred 
by  the  pain  which  they  must  apprehend  from  seeing  such  a 
subject  treated  by  such  hands.  And,  indeed,  the  pain  we  speak 
of  is  unavoidable ;  though  M.  Salvador,  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  has  treated  the  subject  with  all  possible  consideration  and 
delicacy.  In  his  other  works  he  pays  a  juster  tribute  to  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  and  pathos  of  the  character  of  Christ, 
and  the  surpassing  excellence  of  His  moral  teaching0;   and 

*  Take,  for  instance,  a  remarkable  passage  from  his  latest  work : — 
*  Le  Maitre  des  fivangiles  a  eu  la  gloire  de  forcer  les  portes  du  ciel, 
afin  de  faire  remonter  les  pensees  de  l'homme  vers  les  regions 
superieures,  et  d'y  introduire  surtoat  les  pauvres  d'intelligence.  Le 
Maitre  des  fivangiles  a  eu  la  gloire  d'imprimer  au  coBar  humain,  a  l'&me 
humaine,  une  chaleur  plus  profonde  que  le  monde  n'y  avait  6te"  accou- 
tame*,  une  exaltation  plus  soutenue,  un  sentiment  de  sympathie  plus 
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would  have  been  willing,  apparently,  to  concede  to  Him  a 
high,  if  not  the  highest,  place  among  Hebrew  prophets,  if 
Hjjb  claims   had    gone    no    farther.     But    from    the   claims 
which  were  really   advanced,    whether  by   Him  or  on  His 
behalf,  M.    Salvador  revolts  utterly;   and  the  refutation  of 
these  claims  is  the  object  of  the  book  before  us.     Granting, 
as  he  dues,  the  general  truth  of  the  Gospel  story,  he  subjects 
it  to  a  keen  and  ingenious  analysis,  not  without  imputations 
of  motives  both  to  the  Evangelists  and  to  Christ,  which  seem 
to  us.  quite  inconsistent  with  his  general  view  of  their  characters. 
The  phenomenon  of  Christianity,  and  of  Christ  Himself,  so 
wonderful  even  on  his  own  showing,  he  accounts  for  on  two 
grounds  —  natural  and  supernatural  (if  the  latter  word  may 
rightly  be  applied  to  any  conception  which  M.  Salvador  allows 
himself  to  form).     The  natural  reasons  are  to  be  found  in  the 
alleged  fact  that  the  lofty  morality  and  aspirations  after  personal 
holiness,  of  which  Christ  presents  the  highest  embodiment,  had 
been  already  developed  in  the  Jewish  nation,  and  especially 
among  the  Essenes,  partly  through  the  teaching  of  Hebrew 
doctors,  partly  through  the  philosophy  of  other  nations,  and 
especially  the  Orientals,  filtered  into  the  Jewish  mind.     There 
is  absolutely  nothing  new,  according  to  M.  Salvador,  in  the 
Christian  code  of  morals  and  devotion ;  as  can  be  proved  by- 
referring  to  the  Apocrypha,  to  the  works  of  Philo,  and  to  those 
parts  of  the  Mischna  which  are  demonstrably  older  than  the 
New  Testament ;  while  many  parts  of  the  Christian  system,  an 
the  other  hand  (especially  the  ascetic  element  and  some  theo- 
logical doctrines),    are   traceable   with  equal  certainty  to   a 
heathen,  and  principally  to  a  Persian  source.     Super  naturally, 
the  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  necessity  which  existed  for  a 
reconciling  medium  by  which  the   Gentile  world  should  be 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  religion.      This 
could  only  be  effected  in  the  first  place  by  a  compromise  between 
Monotheism  and  Heathenism.  That  compromise  is  Christianity ; 
the  marvellous  success  of  which  justifies  its  form  as  a  provisional 
dispensation,  and  has  opened  the  way  for  the  future  which 
remains  yet  to  be  disclosed. 

Before  we  criticise  this  theory  of  our  author,  we  will  briefly 
indicate  his  remaining  works. 


general.  En  meme  temps,  comme  figure  visible,  Jesus  Christ  a  laiss& 
bien  loin  derriere  lui  toutes  les  figures,  tous  les  symboles,  qui  avaient 
exprim£  jusqu'aloro  la  jonction,  la  fusion  entre  la  terre  et  le  del, 
entre  la  nature  humaine  et  la  nature  divine.'  (Arris,  Rome,  Jerusa- 
lem, vol  i.  p.  436.) 
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3.  The  c  Domination  Romaine '  is,  in  some  respects,  the  best 
and  most  valuable  of  them  all ;  being  in  its  nature  almost  wholly 
historical,  and  presenting  a  vigorous  and  picturesque  account  of 
the  struggles  of  Jewish  nationality  against  the  Roman  power ; 
to  which,  partly  from  Christian  prejudices,  partly  from  the  un- 
fair colouring  imparted  by  the  traitor  Josephus,  justice  has 
never  yet  been  rendered ;  though  the  heroism  and  pure  patriot- 
ism then  displayed  was  at  least  equal  to  that  which  all  admire 
in  the  case  of  the  Maccabees.  The  history  is  carried  on  to  the 
final  destruction  of  Jewish  nationality  by  Hadrian,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  warrior-prophet  Barcochebas ;  and  embraces  also 
the  final  development  (in  the  school  of  Rabbi  Akiba)  of  the 
Mischna,  the  coordinate  form  with  Christianity  of  the  now 
bifurcated  Jewish  stem — a  form  which  Salvador  allows  to  be 
in  some  respects  inferior  to  its  rival,  and  equally  needing  revi- 
sion, but  which  yet,  by  clinging  determinedly  and  uncompro- 
misingly to  its  great  fundamental  principles,  is  destined  to  evolve 
at  length  the  religion  by  which  all  mankind  shall  be  embraced 

4.  Lastly  comes  the  work  recently  published,  '  Paris,  Rome, 
'  et  Jerusalem,'  in  which  the  author  traces  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  verdict  of  history,  or  rather  of  the  world's  experience,  in 
regard  to  all  the  religions  which  emanate  from  the  Scriptural 
stock ;  and  points  to  the  future  which  awaits  us.  All  the  forms 
of  belief  still  extant  or  still  lingering  in  the  civilised  world  have 
been  tried  and  found  wanting;  and  a  new  and  more  comprehen- 
sive system  of  faith  must  be  evolved  out  of  the  original  elements 
of  revelation.  The  Christian  religion,  under  its  threefold  form 
of  Roman  Catholic,  Eastern  Orthodox,  and  Protestant  —  the 
Mahomedan,  serviceable  as  it  also  has  been  in  reclaiming  the 
wild  heathen  of  the  East  —  and  lastly,  the  Jewish  religion  itself, 
in  its  actual  development  by  prophets  and  by  Rabbis  —  though 
all  have  a  large  and  preponderating  proportion  of  truth,  had  also 
from  the  beginning  an  element  of  falsehood  or  weakness;  and 
now  it  is  abundantly  manifest  that  they  cannot  much  longer  be 
maintained.  The  French  Revolution,  which  sounded  the  death- 
knell  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  political  order  which  has 
come  down  thence,  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  which, 
according  to  the  indissoluble  connexion  between  politics  and 
religion,  must  result  in  a  religious  revolution  also.  Of  this  creed 
of  the  future  the  Jewish  nation  is  to  be  the  expositor  and  the 
guardian  —  that  ancient  and  sacred  nation,  confessor  and  martyr, 
whose  motto  through  centuries  of  scorn  and  persecution  has 
been  '  I  wait9  Long  and  terrible  has  been  its  probation, — 
relieved,  however,  by  some  consoling  and  reassuring  rays  break- 
ing from  age  to  age  through  the  darkness  that  surrounded  it. 
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First,  there  was  the  rise  of  Mahomedanism,  checking  and  in 
part  undoing  the  work  of  its  great  oppressor  the  Christian 
Church.  Then  the  schism  between  East  and  West  Then  the 
Reformation.  And  now,  at  last,  the  nineteenth  century  has 
opened  a  new  vista,  educed  from  the  convulsions  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  proclaiming  itself  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
To  this  ancient  stock,  the  depositor  of  primeval  truth,  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  will  turn ;  and  Jerusalem  will  at  last  be- 
come the  Holy  City  of  the  world,  the  religious  centre  of  all 
nations.  Already  the  importance  of  the  Holy  Land  is  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  all.  Already  the  Eastern  question  is 
assuming  a  gravity  which  will  presently  outweigh  all  else.  The 
land  and  the  city,  which  form  the  natural  meeting-place  of  Asia 
and  of  Europe,  will  reclaim  the  dignity  predicted  by  the  pro- 
phets ;  and  all  mankind,  recognising  the  truths  which  each  are 
partially  possessed  of,  and  which  all  must  yet  contribute  to  con- 
solidate, will  find  its  sanctuary  in  Sion,  its  spiritual  guide  in 
Moses. 

What  this  eclectic  religion  is  to  be,  M.  Salvador  does  not 
altogether  explain ;  indeed,  we  suppose,  he  would  disclaim  the 
ability  to  do  so.  In  what  he  does  propound  we  see  little  else 
but  a  dreary  and  negative  Deism,  far  inferior  to  the  spiritualised 
Judaism  of  the  Reformed  German  Synagogue.  Indeed,  in  his 
anticipatory  sketch  of  political  and  social  regeneration  and  of 
doctrinal  compromise,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discern  anything 
which  could  properly  be  called  religion  at  all.  It  would  be 
easy  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  his  high-wrought,  and  (as  it  seems  to 
us)  baseless  visions,  which  could  only  find  place  in  the  brain  of 
one  who  is  at  once  a  Jew  and  a  Frenchman.  To  a  Frenchman 
who  is  not  a  Jew,  this  enthusiastic  laudation  of  Mosaic  ordi- 
nances, as  suggesting  or  anticipating  all  that  the  most  en- 
lightened philosophy  can  devise,  must  appear  simply  infatuation ; 
— to  a  Jew  who  is  not  a  Frenchman,  this  attuning  of  the 
loftiest  prophecies  of  Isaiah  to  the  strain  of  '  Partant  pour  la 
'  Syrie,'  this  harbingering  of  returning  Israel  with  Chasseurs  de 
Yincennes  and  the  navigators  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  must  appear  as 
profane  as  it  is  grotesque.  But  tempted  as  we  might  be  to  put 
aside  with  a  smile  a  book  which  contains  such  extravagancies, 
and  others  which  appear  to  us  more  outrageous  still,  we  cannot 
and  do  not  refuse  to  recognise  in  it  much  that  is  the  genuine 
produce  of  a  thoughtful  and  earnest  mind.  A  work  which  has 
received  the  respectful  consideration  of  critics  so  eminent  yet 
so  dissimilar  as  M.  R£nan,  M.  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  and  M. 
Secr£tan,  cannot  be  undeserving  of  serious  notice ;  and  it  gains 
additional  importance  as  indicating  in  a  definite  form  the  expec- 
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tations  which  are  vaguely  prevailing  among  the  more  thoughtful 
Jews. 

Is  there  any  ground  for  such  expectations  ?  we  may  fairly 
ask ;  is  there  any  likelihood  of  a  recurrence  of  that  which  earlier 
ages  have  witnessed,  a  new  outpouring  of  Jewish  influences 
upon  the  European  mind  ?  The  phenomena  are  in  some  respects 
the  same;  an  indulgent  spirit  of  tolerance  on  one  side,  of 
consequent  relaxation  on  the  other ;  and  both  in  a  far  greater 
measure  than  has  ever  before  been  witnessed.  Will  the  result 
be,  as  on  former  occasions*  a  reaction  upon  the  mind  of  Christen- 
dom? 

In  returning  a  negative  to  this  question,  and  giving  our 
reasons  for  doing  so,  we  intend  to  keep  altogether  out  of  sight 
any  expectations  founded  on  prophecy;  and  while  conscious 
that  our  own  convictions  rest  mainly  upon  Christian  foundations, 
we  shall  deal  wholly  with  such  considerations  as  would  commend 
themselves  to  those  of  another  creed  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

First,  then,  let  it  be  observed,  that  on  former  occasions, 
when  Jewish  influences  have  been  felt,  it  has  not  been  on 
account  of  any  remarkable  manifestation  of  original  genius,  or 
peculiar  faculties  possessed  by  the  Hebrew  race,  but  simply  by 
the  unlocking  of  stores  of  knowledge,  restricted  till  that  time 
to  themselves*  It  was  first  as  the  only  worshippers  of  the  one 
God,  and  afterwards  as  possessors  of  traditional  lore,  inaccessible 
to  others  —  it  was  as  inheritors  of  a  superior  culture,  and  masters 
of  divers  languages — and  besides  this,  as  travellers,  cosmopoli- 
tans, denizens  of  every  land — that  the  Jews  rendered  such  ser- 
vices to  antiquity  and  to  our  forefathers  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
all  these  points  their  superiority  is  gone.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  left  in  thjs  respect  in  which  they  have  an  advantage  over 
Christians.  They  may  take  their  place,  indeed,  by  the  side  of 
others,  as  students  and  labourers  in  every  field  of  knowledge ; 
but  they  have  nothing  to  impart  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  it 
is  a  mere  groundless  fancy  to  suppose  that  they  have  capacities 
in  any  branch  of  learning  superior  to  their  neighbours. 

But  in  religion,  which  is  the  chief  point  under  debate,  may 
they  not  again  exercise  a  notable  reaction  upon  Christianity  ? 
We  point  out,  in  reply,  that,  so  far  as  the  creed  of  Christendom 
is  in  a  state  of  flux  and  reformation  at  all,  the  tendency  is  most 
unequivocally  towards  a  rejection  or  material  modification  of  the 
Jewish  element  which  haa  hitherto  clung  to  it.  M.  Salvador 
indeed  observes,  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Protestantism, 
and  one  from  which  he  augurs  hopefully  in  the  interest  of 
Judaism,  that,  unlike  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  judges 
'Jesus  Christ/ — judges  Him,  that  is,  from  a  Jewish  standing- 
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point,  and  with  the  tests  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures — assuming 
these  to  have  a  kind  of  antecedent  authority.  We  do  not  deny 
that  there  is  much  truth  in  this  remark.  But  what  if  the 
Protestant  Church  is  finding  out  its  mistake  in  this  matter  ? 
what  if  it  is  learning  to  base  its  faith,  with  greater  consistency, 
on  grounds  wholly  independent  of  Jewish  ideas — receiving 
and  revering  the  Jewish  Scriptures  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  not 
Christianity  for  the  sake  of  Judaism  ? —  returning  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  St.  Paul  based  the  Gentile  Churches  of  hie 
foundation,  and  from  which  from  very  early  times  they  have  too 
far  departed  ?  This  is  obviously  the  case  in  the  Protestant  Church, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  so  far  as  there  is  any  forward 
movement  in  it  at  all.  Criticism  is  anxiously  occupied 
with  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  warning  us  to  correct  the 
popular  notions  of  its  plenary  and  verbal  authority.  M. 
Salvador  is  well  aware  himself  how  much  may  be  said  con- 
cerning the  composite  nature,  and  the  uncertain  date  and 
authorship,  even  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and,  strangely  enough, 
he  does  not  shrink  from  the  result  Or  rather,  let  us  say  (for 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  find  in  him  all  candour  and  openness 
to  argument),  strangely  enough,  while  fully  aware  of  this,  he 
yet  presses  the  predominant  claims  of  the  Pentateuch  to  a 
special  and  exceptional  reverence.  Here  it  is  that  his  theory 
seems  to  us  to  fall  to  pieces,  through  its  fundamental  and  self- 
betraying  weakness.  Meanwhile,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
process  which  is  going  on.  Under  the  scrutiny  of  criticism, 
the  Old  Testament  is  assuming  a  changed,  and  (as  we  doubt 
not  it  will  finally  prove)  a  truer  and  more  profitable  aspect. 
We  are  not  only  correcting  its  bearings  on  Christianity,  but 
attaining  to  a  better  knowledge  of  its  real  meaning,  and  of 
the  spirit,  circumstances,  and  intentions  of  its  human  authors. 
In  this  work,  Jewish  scholars  may  assuredly  bear,  and  ought  to 
bear,  a  most  important  part,  coming  to  it  doubtless  with  pre- 
judices of  their  own,  yet  with  prejudices  different  from  and 
corrective  of  ours.  M.  Salvador  himself  has  done  little  in 
this  way,  even  in  his  'Institutions  of  Moses ;'  though  his  ex- 
position and  analysis  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  introduced  into 
that  work,  is  worthy  of  some  attention.  But  others  are  already 
doing  good  service;  and  much  more  may  be  expected  from 
Germany,  when  the  Jews  of  that  country  shall  turn  the  fine 
powers  which  are  at  present  lavished  upon  their  mediaeval 
literature  to  the  explanation  and  illustration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Meanwhile  we  are  glad  to  notice  our  own  adopted 
countryman,  Dr.  Kalisch,  whose  commentaries  on  the  Penta- 
teuch  are    still   in  the  course  of   publication,   Genesis   and 
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Exodus  having  already  appeared.  Dr.  Kalisch  unites  a  large 
portion  of  the  good  sense  and  wide  information  of  the  English- 
man with  the  learning  and  critical  endowment*  of  the  Germans ; 
and  though  much  too  diffuse  pnd  digressive,  in  our  judgment, 
and  obviously  too  anxious  to  draw  moral  and  spiritual  lessons 
out  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  which  can  only  be  found  there 
(we  are  persuaded)  under  the  light  reflected  from  Christianity, 
is  furnishing  us  with  a  commentary  of  peculiar  value,  as  candid 
and  independent  in  its  search  for  truth  as  it  is  laborious  and 
careful. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  tendencies  of  the 
Protestant  Churches,  where  any  movement  is  showing  itself,  are 
not  towards  Judaism,  but  the  very  reverse.  Even  the  ration- 
alist religionists  of  the  day  recognise  at  least  in  the  person 
and  character  of  Christ  the  highest  form  in  which  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  his  fellows,  or  to  his  Creator,  has  ever  been 
set  forth.  We  could  not  select  a  better  expositor  of  this 
form  of  religious  belief  than  M.  R6nan,  nor  one  who  by  his 
own  special  studies  and  tastes  would  be  more  inclined  to  follow 
Hebrew  forms  of  thought;  yet  M.  R6nan  has  emphatically 
pronounced  M.  Salvador's  anticipations  to  be  baseless,  and  given 
in  his  own  allegiance  to  the  ethical  supremacy  of  Christianity. 

And  here  we  may  offer  one  remark  oh  M.  Salvador's  theory 
of  the  rise  and  origin  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  regards  it  as 
a  joint  product  of  Jewish  ideas  and  Eastern  mystic  philosophy 
—  a  compromise  (as  he  often  calls  it)  between  Mosaism  and 
Polytheism  —  a  resultant  (as  he  elsewhere  says)  of  the  forces 
acting  ab  extra  on  the  Jewish  Church,  combined  with  the 
motion  originally  impressed  upon  it ;  while  in  respect  of  its 
moral  doctrines,  he  asserts  that  there  is  nothing  prescribed  by 
Christianity  which  may  not  be  found  in  Jewish  writings  of  an 
earlier  date.  Without  appealing  to  higher  arguments,  we  think 
it  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  theory  to  ask  how  it  can  be  that  a 
product  of  heterogeneous  and  discordant  elements  should  be 
itself  so  simple  and  self-consistent  —  how  a  compromise  should 
prove  so  uncompromising  —  how  the  resultant  of  uncertain  and 
intermittent  forces  should  be  so  definite,  so  firm,  so  unwavering  ? 
And  as  to  the  partial  anticipations  of  Christian  morals,  which  can 
be  pointed  out  in  the  Apocrypha,  in  Philo,  and  in  the  Mischna 
(and  which  can  be  matched,  let  us  add,  by  portions  of  Plato 
and  other  heathen  philosophers),  what  are  these  but  witnesses 
to  the  universal  and  permanent  authority  of  that  system  which 
alone  has  succeeded  in  combining  these  elements,  and  alone 
has  kept  them  pure  ?  It  is  surely  more  than  all  else  the  mark 
of  completed  truth,  to  embody  and  assimilate  all  fragmentary 
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troth  —  to  give  it  a  consistency  and  an  application  which  it 
never  had  before,  to  supply  the  connexion  and  sustaining  motives 
which  alone  can  fuse  it  into  one,  and  bring  it  practically  within 
our  reach.  This  Christianity  has  done ;  and  herein,  on  intel- 
lectual grounds,  resides  its  chief  claim  to  be  recognised  as 
divine.  We  could  wish  for  no  better  test  of  the  real  value  of 
the  New  Testament,  than  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  Mischna, 
accepting  ML  Salvador's  definition  of  the  two,  as  the  rival 
branches  of  the  bifurcated  Jewish  stem.  We  have  no  fears  as  to 
which  must  be  pronounced  the  living  shoot,  developed  from  the 
hidden  life  within,  and  nurtured  by  the  influences  of  heaven. 

But  certain  as  we  regard  these  conclusions  respecting  the 
Christian  religion,  we  are  not  equally  confident  in  the  matter  of 
Christian  theology.  Theology,  or  Bystematised  doctrine,  is  a 
thing  necessarily  variable,  demanding  or  admitting  variations 
according  to  the  knowledge  and  capacity  of  men.  It  would  be 
presumptuous  in  any  age  to  think  that  it  has  elaborated  the 
perfect  or  ultimate  form  in  which  religious  truth  is  to  be  con- 
ceived. It  is  cowardly  in  any  age  to  abdicate  its  judgment  in 
favour  of  any  former  age,  however  venerable  and  worthy  of 
respect.  We  do  not  deny  that  Christian  theology  may  require 
some  modifications  now ;  and  it  may  be  that  Jewish  protests  and 
Jewish  criticism  may  do  good  service  in  the  course  of  such 
modification  —  may  help  to  detect  notions  and  forms  of  thought 
which  hare  crept  in  unawares  from  surrounding  heathen  in- 
fluences,  in  the  very  first  ages  of  the  Church. 

We  have  touched  but  Tightly  on  M.  Salvador's  review  of  those 
elements  of  weakness  and  decay  which  he  thinks  he  perceives  in 
all  existing  forms  of  religion.  His  observations  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  on  the  Eastern  Church,  on  Mahomedanism,  and 
on  Rabbinical  Judaism  itself,  would  doubtless  be  endorsed  for 
the  most  part  by  all  Protestant  readers.  Similarly  those  on 
Protestantism  would  in  all  probability  be  pronounced  most  just 
by  Dr.  Dollinger ;  and  though  these  are  the  slightest  in  them* 
selves,  and  the  least  proceeding  from  personal  knowledge,  they 
are  yet  well  worthy  of  our  attention*  We  have  already  shown 
that  one  defect  in  the  Protestant  system,  giving  an  advantage  to 
Judaism  in  assailing  it,  is  in  the  course  of  amendment  The 
remaining  charges  amount  substantially  to  this ;  that  Protestant- 
ism fixes  its  eyes  on,  and  directs  its  efforts  exclusively  to,  a 
reproduction  or  perpetuation  of  a  past  era,  the  primitive  ages  of 
the  Church — forgetting  that '  God  is  inexhaustible ;  *  and  that  by 
its  professed  self-restriction  to  the  ideas  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
it  not  only  limits  itself  in  spiritual  things,  but  dissociates  itself 
from  the  characteristic  tendency  of  the  present  century  towards 
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political,  social,  and  material  progress.  We  think  that  there  k 
great  truth  in  these  observations ;  and  though  by  a  happy  in- 
consistency the  Protestant  Church  does  not  so  dissociate  itself 
practically  from  the  spirit  of  progress,  yet  the  existing  forms  of 
theology  tend  in  some  respects  both  to  impede  the  clergy  and 
to  alienate  the  sympathies  of  the  laity  from  them  in  all  depart- 
ments of  active  life.  A  larger  and  more  genial  view  of  social 
duty,  and  of  the  prospects  of  humanity  upon  earth,  is  needed  by 
Protestantism,  and  (we  rejoice  to  add)  is  undoubtedly  growing. 
And  though  such  a  change  may  exact  some  modification  of  pre- 
vailing dogmas,  and  still  more  a  freer  adherence  to  dogmas  alto- 
gether, yet  happily  there  is  no  antagonism  between  this  more 
genial  spirit  and  the  true  teaching  of  Christianity.  It  will 
be  necessary,  indeed,  to  grant  that  the  ideas  and  aims  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  were  themselves  in  some  degree  temporary 
and  provisional,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  an  infant  and 
aggressive  community;  but  there  is  no  opposition  between  the 
hopeful  enterprise  which  seeks  to  subdue  the  earth  and  de- 
velope  to  the  utmost  all  the  temporal  gifts  of  God,  and  that 
awful  yet  loving  Voice,  which,  if  it  addresses  itself  primarily  to 
the  suffering  and  the  heavy-laden,  and  probes  in  all  men  the 
secret  depths  of  conscience,  supplies  also  the  truest  bond  of 
brotherhood  between  man  and  man,  and  only  depreciates  the 
blessings  of  the  present  life  in  so  far  as  they  obscure  or  obstruct 
the  infinitely  greater  ones  of  another. 

In  some  further  respects,  also,  we  believe  that  M.  Salvador 
is  a  true  prophet,  though  we  do  not  see  that  Judaism  has  much 
share  in  the  prospects  he  unfolds.  He  notes  the  cordial  alliances 
which  have  taken  place  between  powers  and  governments  of 
different  religious  creeds,  Soman  Catholic,  Protestant,  Orthodox, 
and  even  Mahomedan  and  Heathen — alliances  not  only  directed 
to  selfish  and  dynastic  ends,  but  for  moral  objects  recognised 
and  pursued  in  common.  And  he  justly  observes  how  great  a 
witness  is  hereby  borne  to  the  possibility  and  necessity  of  a 
union  in  principle,  superior  to  and  independent  of  denominational 
differences.  We  cordially  assent  to  this  conclusion.  We  hail 
with  him  the  opening  of  an  era  in  which  peoples  and  govern- 
ments shall  recognise  in  common  the  eternal  obligation  of 
truth,  justice,  humanity,  and  mutual  good  will,  irrespective  of 
any  differences  of  faith,  however  important.  And  we  hail  the 
inauguration,  at  the  same  time,  of  an  era  in  which  all  govern- 
ments shall  deal  also  with  their  own  subjects  irrespectively  of 
religious  differences ;  in  which  laws  shall  be  based  avowedly  as 
well  as  practically  upon  the  axiomatic  grounds  of  reason  and 
conscience ;  in  winch  such  dicta  as  that  of  the  English  constitu- 
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tion  that 'Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land'  shall  be 
the  expression  of  a  just  confidence  that  whatever  sound  reason 
demands  and  public  welfare  suggests,  assuredly  is  and  must  be 
coincident  with  the  precepts  of  a  religion  which  comes  from  God. 
But  in  all  this  we  see  little  of  the  influence  of  Judaism,  still 
less  of  the  prospects  of  a  return  to  a  universal  Mosaic  religion. 
Rather  we  are  convinced  that  the  process  of  which  the  French 
Jews  now  exhibit  so  remarkable  a  phase,  is  part  of  a  movement 
towards  a  state  of  things  of  which  Christianity  must  always 
be  the  presiding  and  controlling  head ;  and  that  the  more  the 
Jews  are  admitted,  as  in  France,  to  a  complete  equality  with 
their  fellow-citizens,  social  as  well  as  political,  the  more  will 
the  obstacles  which  hinder  this  process  disappear,  and  Judaism 
as  well  as  Habbinism  tend  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past, 
absorbed  in  the  more  comprehensive  religion  of  the  future. 


Art.    VII. — Les  Miserables.      Par  Victor   Hugo.      Ten 

volumes  8vo.     Bruxelles:  1862. 

* 

*  vT1his  book  is  a  drama  of  which  the  first  personage  is  The 
'  Infinite ;  Man  is  the  second.'  It  would  be  difficult  for 
any  criticism,  however  concise,  to  give,  in  as  few  words,  so  just 
an  idea  of  M.  Victor  Hugo's  style  and  pretensions  as  this  brief 
quotation  from  'Les  Miserables'  conveys.  Innumerable  sentences 
of  the  same  nature  scattered  over  the  work,  and  the  acquiescence 
in  them,  generally,  of  the  critical  press  of  France,  are  well 
calculated,  it  will  be  admitted,  to  awaken  some  diffidence  in  a 
reviewer  about  to  grapple  with  four  thousand  pages  of  hetero- 
geneous and  unconnected  matter.  Have  we  been  mistaken? 
Can  this  series  of  improbable  adventures,  this  incongruous  col- 
lection of  rambling  disquisitions  and  contradictory  amplifications, 
be  the  great  prose  epic  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  it  has  been 
proclaimed  to  satiety  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  ?  Is  our 
intellect  so  obscured  that  we  should  have  mistaken  for  the 
misshapen  and  monstrous  phantasmagory  of  a  political  showman, 
the  effulgent  mirror  of  Truth  held  up  by  the  hand  of  Genius  to 
reflect  the  social  deformities  of  the  age  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a 
work,  which  our  sober  judgment  obliges  us — notwithstanding 
the  indisputable  power  and  beauty  of  many  passages  —  to 
condemn,  on  moral  grounds,  as  a  gross  and  unscrupulous 
appeal  to  popularity,  and  in  a  literary  point  of  view  as 
the  receptacle  of  every  gaudy  piece  of  rhetoric  and  paradox 
which  during  a  long  course  of  authorship  may  have  remained 
on  hand; — is  it  possible,  we  say,  that  such  a  work  should  have 
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been  admitted  by  conscientious  judges  to  be  a  faithful  record 
of  '  progress  from  evil  to  good,  from  injustice  to  justice,  from 
'  falsehood  to  truth,  from  darkness  to  light,  from  lust  to  con- 
'  science,  from  rottenness  to  life,  from  bestiality  to  duty,  from 
'  Hell  to  Heaven,  from  nothingness  to  God '?  For  this  second 
pompous  definition  we  are  again  indebted  to  M.  Victor  Hugo 
himself;  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  curious  features  of  our 
task  that  when  seeking  to  exemplify  the  excessive  praise  which 
has  been  bestowed  on  this  work,  we  should  unconsciously  be 
tempted  to  have  recourse  to  the  author's  own  estimate  of  it. 
Or  is  it,  after  all,  merely  a  '  sensation  novel9  of  great  pretensions, 
in  which  taste,  nature,  and  truth  are  sacrificed  in  every  page  to 
the  desire  of  exciting  violent  emotions  of  sympathy,  perplexity, 
aversion,  and  disgust? 

If  the  value  of  a  book  were  to  be  measured  by  the  curiosity 
it  has  excited,  by  the  number  of  its  readers,  or  even  by  the 
eulogies  which  hail  its  first  appearance,  we  might  indeed  feel 
misgivings,  for  we  have  failed  to  discern  the  justification  of 
these  paeans  in  '  Les  Mis6rables ;  *  as  it  is,  we  think  it  may  not 
be  impossible  to  furnish  an  explanation — quite  independent  of 
their  intrinsic  merits — of  the  success  which  has  attended  these 
ten  volumes  of  mingled  romance  and  declamation. 

Habent  sua  fata  libetti — Books  have  their  destinies,  and 
their  fate,  like  that  of  men,  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  circum- 
stances of  birth.  Their  horoscopes  may  often  be  accurately 
cast  at  their  nativity.  In  the  case  of  'Lies  Mis£rables '  the  con- 
junction of  the  stars  was  peculiarly  favourable.  Not  only  must 
due  allowance  be  made  for  the  just  celebrity  of  the  author — 
which  with  the  many  would  go  far  to  outweigh  the  conclu- 
sions of  their  own  judgment — it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  halo  of  exile  still  lingers  around  him.  Even  now,  he 
persists,  not  without  reason,  in  self-imposed  banishment  rather 
than  trust  the  dubious  sincerity  of  an  Imperial  amnesty.  His 
name  is  associated  with  the  bold,  though  often  injudicious,  de- 
fence of  many  a  good  cause,  and  with  the  vehement  denunciation 
of  political  and  social  wrongs.  As  a  man  of  letters,  he  will  be 
remembered  as  the  valiant  champion  of  romanticism  against 
classical  routine.  Victor  Hugo  —  second  only  to  Lamartine  in 
this — stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  lyrical  poets  of  France. 
Moreover  he  is  the  author  of '  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,9  a  novel 
which  thirty  years  ago  electrified  the  reading  public  of  France. 
True  it  is,  that  among  the  present  generation,  few  have  read 
'  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,'  and  that  many  of  those  enthusiastic 
readers  of  1832,  who  still  talk  loudly  of  their  admiration,  re- 
member their  youthful  impressions  rather  than  the  book  itself. 

VOL.  CXVII.  NO.  CCXXXIX.  P 
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Still,  it  was  natural  that  the  promise  of  a  new  romance  from 
the  same  pen  should  cause  great  excitement. 

So  far  the  favourable  influences  which  presided  at  the  birth 
of  'Les  Misandries'  were  undeniably  legitimate.  It  would 
scarcely  be  desirable  that  the  fame  and  antecedent  good  services 
of  a  writer  should  not  affect  the  verdict  of  public  opinion, 
even  when  he  misapplies  his  powers ;  and  the  leniency  of  critics 
on  such  occasions  is  but  a  just  and  respectful  recognition  of  the 
intermittent  nature  of  genius.  But  other  agencies  were  at 
work  of  a  more  doubtful  character.  About  two  years  ago,  it 
began  to  be  whispered  in  Paris,  that  M.  Victor  Hugo  had  at 
last  completed  a  stupendous  work  which  had  cost  him  the  labour 
of  years.  It  was  to  be  the  crown  of  his  literary  life,  the  sum- 
ming up,  so  to  speak,  of  his  genius ;  it  was  to  sap  the  founda- 
tions of  Imperialism,  and  shake  society  to  its  very  centre.  The 
general  impression  was,  that  the  book,  if  not  purely  political, 
was  at  any  rate  written  in  a  strain  of  virulent  opposition.  This 
notion,  so  well  calculated  to  stimulate  public  curiosity,  was 
confirmed  —  by  chance  or  by  design  —  when  the  title  of  the 
mysterious  work  began  to  transpire.  It  was  most  happily 
ambiguous.  '  Les  Mis6rables ! '  The  words  mean  the  wretches 
as  well  as  the  wretched.  Of  course  the  former  signification  was 
supposed  to  be  the  correct  one.  The  wretches,  no  doubt,  were 
those  political  malefactors  whom  the  author  had  already  de- 
nounced in  his  '  Chatiments,'  ancl  for  whom  the ' avenging  hemp' 
(le  chancre  venffeur),  to  use  his  own  words,  has  been  growing 
slowly  but  surely  during  the  last  ten  years.  All  uncertainty 
was  dispelled  when  it  became  known  that  the  copyright  had 
been  purchased  by  a  Belgian  publisher.  Evidently  it  was 
a  seditious  book  on  which  no  French  house  had  dared  to  risk 
money.  The  unknown  '  Mis£rables '  acquired  by  anticipation 
the  charm  of  forbidden  fruit.  The  day  came  at  last,  and 
thousands  bought,  read,  wondered,  and  scarcely  knew  what  to 
think  of  the  marvellous  bishop,  the  improbable  regicide,  and 
the  impossible  convict  who  figure  in  the  first  two  volumes. 
And  now  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  book  would  be  left 
to  its  fate,  and  stand  on  its  own  merits.  Such  would  have 
been  the  case  in  England,  but  they  manage  these  things  better 
in  France.  Letters  from  the  author  to  his  friends,  and  their 
answers,  filled  the  daily  papers,  and  kept  alive  public  attention. 
M.  Claye,  the  printer,  wrote  to  say  that  the  crowds  which 
thronged  the  Rue  de  Seine  on  the  eventful  day  of  publication, 
could  only  be  likened  to  those  which,  in  periods  of  famine,  press 
round  the  bakers'  shops ;  and  the  picture  of  those  famishing 
thousands  of  course  awakened  hunger  in  many  who,  otherwise, 
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might  have  felt  no  cravings.  By  the  suffrages  of  partial,  if  not 
venal  critics,  the  novel  of  '  Lea  Mis&ables '  was  proclaimed  to 
be  an  'epic,'  an  'epopee;'  it  was 'the  vertiginous  abyss  of 
'  social  misery,  fathomed  by  the  unerring  hand  of  genius ;'  it 
was  a  '  colossal  drama,  animated  by  the  breath  of  an  august 
'  sympathy ; '  it  was  the  book  of  the  nineteenth  century ! 

The  public  was  confirmed  in  its  admiration,  and  the  success 
of  *  lies  Miserables '  has  been  complete.  Parisian  workmen  club 
together  in  their  ateliers  to  purchase  a  copy  of  this  mendacious 
appeal  to  the  working  classes,  and  assemble  at  night  to  hear  it 
read  aloud.  Parish  priests  in  remote  villages  borrow  the  book 
from  the  neighbouring  ch&teau,  and  gloat  over  the  history  of 
social  iniquity  in  their  lonely  parsonages.  All  France  at  the 
present  moment  is  imbibing  the  doctrine  that  if  men  steal  and 
murder,  and  if  women  fall  into  the  lowest  depths  of  infamy,  it 
is  so  fault  of  theirs :  the  sin  lies  at  the  door  of  that  collective 
abstract  being  called  Society.  The  accusation  not  only  results 
from  the  whole  book,  but  M.  Victor  Hugo  expresses  it  in 
explicit  terms.  In  his  preface  he  says,  that  books  such  as 
'  Lies  Mis6rables '  will  be  useful  so  long  as,  '  in  consequence  of 
'  our  laws  and  our  customs,  there  shall  exist  a  social  damnation 
'  creating  artificial  hells  in  the  midst  of  civilisation ;'  and  again, 
still  more  authoritatively  elsewhere,  after  describing  the  gradual 
degradation  of  his  hero,  Jean  Valjean :  '  It  is  right  that  Society 
'  should  look  at  these  things,  for  it  is  Society  that  causes  them 
'  to  be.'  It  will  be  worth  our  while  to  examine  presently  how 
far  the  facts  upon  which  he  has  based  his  story  substantiate 
tins  charge. 

The  discrepancies  and  contradictions  which  abound  in  the 
tale  of  '  Les  Miserables '  are  venial  faults  in  comparison  with 
the  invention  or  even  the  inflation  of  social  wrongs,  when 
they  are  made  the  ground-work  of  a  specious  accusation. 
That  the  penal  code,  even  of  the  most  civilised  nations  of 
Europe,  retains  some  vestiges  of  barbarism;  that  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  wealth  is  regulated  by  imperfect 
laws;  and  that  society,  in  spite  of  daily  reforms  and  indefati- 
gable exertions,  has  still  its  outcasts  who  are  not  always  its 
worst  criminals,  none  will  venture  to  deny.  But  M.  Hugo 
seems  to  forget  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  bearing  false 
witness  even  against  the  guilty.  The  most  obvious  and  not  the 
least  unfortunate  result  of  such  a  course  is  to  damage  irre- 
coverably the  true  testimony  which  may  be  mixed  up  with  so 
much  baseless  crimination.  That  these  distortions  or  exag- 
gerations were  necessary  to  heighten  the  interest  of  the  nar- 
rative is  not  an  available  excuse  in  this  instance,  as  it  might  be 
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in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  novel.  It  is  no  fault  of  ours  if  M. 
Victor  Hugo,  by  his  pretensions,  has  made  himself  amenable  to 
two  tribunals.  Neither  can  absolve  him*  As  a  social  phi- 
losopher, he  stands  convicted  of  haying  pressed  into  the  service 
of  his  cause  incidents  and  characters  which  could  only  be 
tolerated  in  the  wildest  work  of  fiction.  As  a  novelist,  every 
literary  judge  must  condemn  him  for  having  degraded  his  pen 
into  a  mere  instrument  of  party  warfare ;  for  having  defiled  hie 
pages  with  indecent  pleasantries,  and  burdened  them  with  pon- 
derous pedantry ;  for  having  placed  on  the  brow  of  his  Muse— 
the  Muse  of  the  'Orien tales'  and  'Hernani' — the  red  cockade 
of  the  Socialist  demagogue,  and  compelled  her  to  gather  up  in 
her  once  brilliant  robes  the  unclean  sweepings  of  Parisian  cor- 
ruption* Who.  in  the  coarse  jester  and  the  unscrupulous 
partisan  of  'Les  Mis&ables,'  would  recognise  the  author  of 
the  fanciful  but  elevating  theory,  of  '  Art  for  its  own  Sake ' 
(VArt  pour  VArt)  f 

The  story,  although  not  easily  told,  is  by  no  means  so 
long  as  the  sight  of  ten  octavo  volumes  would  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose. It  is  interrupted  by  digressions  of  such  length,  that 
were  they  struck  out.  and  the  book  divested  of  all  its  super- 
fluous white  paper.  '  Les  Mis£rables '  would  scarcely  be  more 
substantial  than  the  customary  three-volumed  English  novel  of 
the  present  day.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pages  on  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  have  no  other  connexion  with  the  main  plot  than  the 
introduction  of  an  obscure  plunderer  of  the  slain,  one  of  those 
vultures  in  human  shape  which  hover  over  all  battle-fields. 
More  than  a  hundred  pages  on  monastic  institutions,  and  as 
many  on  the  sewers  of  Paris,  are  introduced  with  as  little  reason ; 
and  the  history  of  the  barricades  of  1832.  magnified  into  an  epic, 
would  form  a  volume  in  itself.  If  to  these  are  added  an  elabo- 
rate portrait  of  Louis-Philippe,  a  dissertation  on  the  slang 
language  of  French  thieves,  a  glorification  in  sixty  pages  of  the 
Parisian  gamin,  and  a  few  other  disquisitions  dragged  in  under 
the  most  trifling  pretexts,  we  shall  be  within  the  mark  in  saying 
that '  Les  Mis£rables '  contain  about  a  thousand  pages  of  totally 
irrelevant  matter. 

The  first  volume  begins  with  fourteen  episodical  chapters  de- 
voted to  the  most  minute  description  of  the  virtues,  witty 
sayings,  domestic  arrangements,  and  furniture  of  M.  Charles- 

Fran^ois-Bienvenu  Myriel,  Bishop  of  D ,  affectionately 

designated  by  the  grateful  poor  of  his  diocese  as  Monseignenr 
Bienvenu.*     This  personage,  who  seems  to  us — if  we  may 

*  The  original  of  this  portrait  is  supposed  to  be  Monseignenr 
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venture  to  use  such  an  expression — the  very  caricature  of 
Christian  charity,  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  conversion 
of  the  convict  hero,  Jean  Valjean,  and  has  in  general  been 
much  admired.  We  may  therefore  be  excused  for  devoting 
some  space  to  him,  although  he  disappears  about  the  middle  of 
the  first  volume,  and  is  never  heard  of  again.  There  are, 
indeed,  but  three  characters  in  the  whole  work  really  deserving 
of  careful  analysis :  the  Bishop,  Jean  Valjean  the  hero,  and  the 
Inspector  of  Police,  Javert, — the  saint,  the  convict,  and  the 
thief-catcher.  These  have  evidently  been  studiously  worked 
up  by  M.  Victor  Hugo,  and  are  the  embodiment  of  certain 
principles.  Fantine,  Marius,  and  Cosette,  although  they  give 
their  names  to  three  of  the  parts  into  which  c  Les  Mis6rables ' 
are  divided,  are  mere  lay-figures  adorned  at  times  with  that 
splendid  drapery  which  M.  Hugo  knows  so  well  how  to  throw 
over  his  most  unnatural  conceptions,  but  more  frequently 
decked  out  with  tawdry  finery.  Neither  our  limits  nor  the 
plan  we  have  in  view  will  admit  of  our  following  all  the  per- 
sonages of  the  drama  from  beginning  to  end.  In  Jean  Valjean 
the  convict's  history — in  his  condemnation,  conversion,  and 
subsequent  struggles,  in  his  relations  to  the  Bishop  who  repre- 
sents absolute  goodness,  and  to  the  law  of  bis  country  which 
represents  unmitigated  severity,  lie  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
book.  We  shall  therefore  strive,  in  spite  of  many  tempting  digres- 
sions, to  keep  a  fast  hold  of  the  one  thread  which  runs  through 
the  ten  volumes,  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  examining 
Jean  Valjean's  merits  as  the  hero  of  a  novel,  and  his  qualifica- 
tions as  a  victim  of  social  injustice. 

Monseigneur  Myriel  lived  in  the  episcopal  town  of  D , 

but  not  in  the  episcopal  residence.  He  had  exchanged  it  for 
the  hospital,  which  was  a  small  low  building  with  a  little  garden, 
and  had  put  the  sick  in  possession  of  the  spacious  and  lofty 
rooms  of  the  palace.  His  household  consisted  of  his  maiden 
sister  Mademoiselle  Baptistinc,  and  his  old  servant  Madame 
Magloire.  The  two  women  form  a  pretty  picture  in  their 
respect  and  submission  to  the  Bishop,  whose  word,  however 

Miollis,  bishop  of  Digne,  brother  of  that  general  Miollis  who  took 
Pins  VII.  prisoner  and  was  governor  of  Rome  for  many  years. 
M.  Hugo  says  on  this  subject : — *  Nous  ne  pretendons  pas  que  le 

*  portrait  que  nous  faisons  ici  soit  vraisemblable,  nous  nous  bornons 

*  &  dire  qu'il  est  ressemblant.'  This  is  not  sufficient :  in  a  work  of 
fiction  the  laws  of  literary  composition  require  verisimilitude  rather 
than  absolute  truth  —  likelihood,  not  likeness.  The  neglect  of  this 
rule  is  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  modern  school 
of  *  realism'  in  France. 
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gently  spoken,  is  to  them  law.  Their  life  is  one  of  great 
privation ;  for  Monseigneur  Bienvenu,  not  content  with  giving 
up  his  house,  has  also  relinquished  the  revenues  of  the  diocese 
in  favour  of  the  poor.  He  has  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  two  old  women  and  himself  only  sixty  pounds  a  year. 
Upon  this  income  they  manage  to  keep  two  cows,  although 
they  possess  no  other  land  than  their  garden,  which  measures  a 
quarter  of  an  acre.  This  piece  of  housekeeping  is  the  more 
wonderful,  as  the  surplus  milk  is  not  sold,  but  given  to  the  hos- 
pital! Such  a  trifle  may  seem  too  insignificant  for  criticism; 
but  it  becomes  worthy  of  notice  when  coupled  with  the  detailed 
account  given  of  all  the  Bishop's  domestic  arrangements,  and 
every  bit  of  furniture,  from  the  chair  in  his  own  bedroom, 
which  remained  propped  against  the  wall  to  dissemble  the  want  of 
a  leg,  to  the  arm-chair  in  Mademoiselle  Baptistine's  apartment, 
which  was  taken  up  through  the  window  in  consequenoe  of 
being  too  large  for  the  narrow  staircase.  Minuteness,  carried 
to  this  extent,  can  only  be  excused  in  favour  of  life-like  exact- 
ness ;  whereas  M.  Hugo  may  be  said  to  be  constantly  obliging 
his  readers  to  look  through  an  inaccurate  microscope.  There  is 
always  something  untrue  in  his  most  elaborate  pictures,  When 
we  come  to  examine,  instead  of  the  chairs  and  tables,  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Bishop,  we  shall  discover  the  same 
want  of  the  first  elements  of  probability.  In  living  on  the  pro- 
duce of  his  cows  himself,  and  in  giving  the  remainder  to  the 
poor,  Monseigneur  Bienvenu  proved  himself  both  abstemious  sad 
charitable.  The  only  objection  to  be  made  is,  that  he  could 
not  have  kept  the  cows  at  all 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Bishop  is  goodness,  a  goodness 
which  embraces  all  things,  great  and  smalL  On  one  occasion, 
we  are  told,  he  sprained  his  foot  to  avoid  crushing  an  ant,  and 
on  another  he  was  observed  by  his  sister  to  remain  in  contem- 
plation of  a  hideous  spider,  and  was  overheard  to  mutter  to 
himself,  'Poor  thing,  it  is  not  your  fault!'  As  regards  his 
fellow-creatures  his  charity  was  insatiable.  cHe  visited  the 
'  poor  while  his  money  lasted,  and  when  it  was  spent  he  visited 
'  the  rich.'  It  is  the  compelling  and  all-sufficing  power  of  this 
ardent  charity  that  the  author  has  sought  to  prove.  Of  all  the 
divine  attributes  this  good  bishop  seems  to  have  understood  one 
only — mercy.  Towards  Jean  Yaljean*he  exercises  it  to  the 
exclusion,  not  only  of  justice,  but  even  of  common  sense.  But 
before  bringing  together  his  very  good  and  his  very  bad  hero, 
his  bishop  and  his  convict,  M.  Hugo  exemplifies,  by  means  of  a 
series  of  anecdotes,  the  cheerful  temper  and  charitable  wit  of 
Monseigneur  MyrieL     This  is  done  in  a  fashion  singularly  un- 
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graceful  for  a  writer  of  so  much  ability  and  experience.  No 
editor  of  an  '  Ana '  could  have  strung  together  a  collection  of 
good  sayings  with  less  literary  skill.  We  pass  these  stories  over 
with  the  less  regret  that  some  of  them  are  far  from  new.  Four 
several  expeditions  of  the  Bishop's  are  afterwards  recounted  to 
exhibit  his  more  essential  qualities.  We  will  venture  to  say 
that  on  each  of  these  occasions  he  fails  in  his  duty  as  a  Christian 
prelate. 

The  first  story  serves  to  introduce  M.  Hugo's  favourite  thesis, 

the  abolition  of  the  penalty  of  death.      In  the  town  of  D 

a  man  is  to  be  executed,  a  poor  clown  who  exhibited  himself  at 
furs.  The  parish  priest  refuses  to  attend  him  to  the  scaffold. 
'  It  is  no  concern  of  mine.  What  have  I  to  do  with  that 
'  mountebank  ?  My  place  is  not  there.'  When  this  speech  is 
reported  to  the  Bishop,  he  merely  says,  '  Monsieur  le  cur£  is 

*  right:  it  is  not  his  place  to  go,  it  is  mine.'  Upon  which  he 
attends,  in  his  episcopal  robes,  the  wretched  man  to  the  scaffold ; 
and  M.  Hugo  seizes  the  opportunity  of  inserting  a  few  pages  on 
the  guillotine.  'All  the  social  questions  ranged  around  that 
'  axe  upraise  their  notes  of  interrogation.'  Were  the  digres- 
sion far  more  eloquent  than  it  is,  it  would  scarcely  justify 
the  invention  of  a  priest  so  destitute  of  decency  as  to 
refuse  his  spiritual  assistance  in  the  terms  we  have  tran- 
scribed. But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Bishop  who,  instead 
of  inflicting  ecclesiastical  censure  on  his  unworthy  subordi- 
nate, merely  says,  'Monsieur  le  cure*  is  right'?  We  would 
fain  hope  that  the  clergy  of  France  could  not  furnish  two  such 
specimens  of  ignorance  of  all  priestly  duties  as  M.  Hugo  has 
imagined. 

Example  number  two  of  the  Bishop's  excellence  is  soon  told, 
but  is  not  the  less  curious.  A  robber  named  Cravatte  had 
broken  into  the  cathedral  of  Embrun,  and  carried  away  the 
church  ornaments  and  episcopal  vestments.  About  the  same 
time  the  Bishop  was  making  a  tour  in  the  mountain  districts  of 
his  diooese.  Cravatte,  by  way  of  doing  homage  to  his  pastoral 
virtues,  sends  him  the  spoil  taken  from  the  cathedral,  with  this 
inscription :  '  Cravatte  to  Monseigneur  Bienvenu.'  Thanks  to 
this  opportune  restitution  the  Bishop  officiates  with  full  epis- 
copal splendour  in  the  mountain  villages ;  and  then,  in  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  his  overruling  charity,  returns  the  property 

of  the  chapter  of  Embrun  to    .     .    .   the  hospital  of  D ! 

M.  Hugo  says, '  a  note  was  found  in  his  papers  relating  most 

*  probably  to  this  business,  and  which  ran  thus :  It  is  a  question 
<  whether  the  things  should  revert  to  the  cathedral  or  to  the 
'  hospital/    A  question  scarcely  presenting  a  doubt,  we  should 
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say,  to  any  mind  in  which  moral  perception  waa  not  completely 
obscured  by  sentimentalise. 

The  third  story  exhibits  the  author's  toleration.  A  senator 
(the  scene  took  place  under  the  first  Empire"),  a  clever  man, 
'  and  sufficiently  lettered  to  think  himself  a  disciple  of  Epicurus, 
'  when  he  was  merely  a  product  of  Pigault-Lebrun,'  invites 
Monseigneur  Myriel  to  dinner,  and  undertakes  inter  pocula  to 
explain  to  him  his  system  of  philosophy.  The  following  is  a 
sample  of  the  professions  in  which  he  indulges  on  the  strength 
of  a  senator  and  a  bishop  being  '  two  augurs '  who  must  needs 
wink  and  smile  at  each  other  when  they  meet :  — 

'  I  hate  Diderot ;  he  was  an  idealogist,  a  declaimer,  and  a  revo- 
lutionist, a  believer  »at  heart  and  a  greater  bigot  than  Voltaire. 
Voltaire  was  wrong  to  ridicule  Needham — for  Needham's  eels  proved 
that  God  was  unnecessary.  A  drop  of  vinegar  in  a  spoonfal  of 
paste  stood  instead  of  your  fiat  lux.  Suppose  the  drop  to  be  bigger 
and  the  spoon  larger — there  you  have  the  world.  Man  is  the  eel 
What  then  is  the  use  of  the  Creator  ?  My  Lord  Bishop,  I  am  sick  of 
the  Jehovah  hypothesis.  It  serves  only  to  beget  starveling  day- 
dreamers.  I  say,  down  with  that  great  All  which  bothers  me,  and 
long  live  Zero  which  leaves  me  quiet.1  .  .  .  .  *  My  Lord  Bishop, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  mere  I-wish-you-may -get-it  (un 
ecoute-s'il-pleut).  Is  it  not  Tertullian  that  says  that  the  blessed  will 
go  from  one  star  to  another  ?  So  be  it.  We  shall  be  the  grass- 
hoppers of  the  heavens-  And  then  we  are  to  see  God.  Ta-ta-U. 
A  fig  for  all  these  paradises.  God  is  a  monster  humbug.  I  would 
not  publish  all  this  in  the  "  Moniteur,"  but  I  whisper  it  to  my 
friends.'  .  .  .  .  *  After  all  though,  those  who  are  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder,  the  pennyless,  out-of-elbow  poor  devils,  must  have  something* 
So  you  cram  them  with  legends,  chimeras,  the  soul,  immortality, 
paradise,  and  the  stars.  They  swallow  it  all.  They  spread  it  on 
their  dry  bread/  .... 

To  four  pages  of  this  atrocious  blasphemy  and  impertinence 
the  Bishop  replies  briefly  and  good-humouredly.  Monseigneur 
Myriel  must,  we  think,  have  been  singularly  fond  of  dining 
out,  and  have  had  a  great  idea  of  the  toleration  imposed  by 
social  intercourse,  to  have  continued  on  good  terms  with  his 
friend  the  Senator  after  such  a  display.  The  whole  anecdote  is 
simply  absurd.  ' 

It  is,  however,  thrown  into  shade  by  another  scene  which 
has  taen  pronounced,  even  by  English  critics  who  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  good  judges  of  what  conservative  bishops 
ought  to  be,  a  triumph  of  dramatic  power.  We  are  not  allow- 
ing undue  place  to  Monseigneur  Myriel.  He  is  the  very 
cornerstone  of  M.  Hugo's  social  philosophy,  at  least  if  we 
understand  it  rightly.     He  is  not  introduced,  as  might  be  sup- 
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posed,  to  show  how  very  foolishly  and  even  culpably  a  good 
roan  may  behave  who  takes  for  his  solo  rule  of  conduct  the 
unreasoning  impulse  of  a  pitying  heart — he  is  presented  as  a 
model.  The  mere  splendour  of  his  goodness  drives  back  the 
dazzled  erring  soul  of  Jean  Yaljean  from  the  paths  of  crime. 
Indeed,  it  is  implied  that  indiscriminate  indulgence,  such  as  his, 
might  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  the  whole  penal  code. 

But  we  are  anticipating:  for  the  present  we  must  follow 
Monseigneur  Myriel  on  a  visit  to  one  of  his  flock,  an  ex- 
member  of  the  Convention.  The  old  revolutionist  was  an 
object  of  hatred  and  dread  to  all  the  country  round,  and  was 
dying  unpitied  and  alone.  M.  Hugo  takes  advantage  of  the 
interview  between  the  royalist  Bishop  and  the  Conventionnel, 
to  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  latter  his  own  political  creed.  The 
poor  Bishop  is  completely  beaten.  All  his  accusations  against 
the  Revolution  are  overturned  by  a  few  words.  '  A  cloud  had 
'  been  gathering  for  fifteen  hundred  years ;  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
'  centuries  it  burst :  you  are  calling  the  thunderbolt  to  account.9 
All  the  crimes  of  monarchy  during  centuries  are  triumphantly 
recapitulated  and  opposed  to  the  horrors  which  terrorism 
crowded  into  the  space  of  eighteen  months :  the  death  of  the 
infant  Louis  XVII.  is  paired  off  with  that  of  the  young 
brother  of  Cartouche,  and  Bossuet's  '  Te  Deum '  after  the 
Dragonnades  is  pitted  against  Marat's  applause  of  the  guillo- 
tine* The  Bishop's  replies  are  of  a  peculiarly  feeble  descrip- 
tion, such  as  authors  generally  place  in  the  mouths  of  their 
self-created  political  opponents.  He,  however,  makes  an  effort 
to  fulfil  his  ministry  in  respect  of  the  dying  man,  and  speaks 
to  him  of  his  God.  Whereupon  the  Conventionnel  replies  — 
but  we  must  give  his  profession  of  faith  in  his  own  words :  — • 

«  O  toi !  O  id&d !  toi  seal  existes  !  .  .  .  LTnfini  est  U  est  Ik. 
Si  l'infini  n'avait  pas  de  moi,  le  moi  serai t  sa  borne,  il  ne  serai t  pas 
infini ;  en  d'antres  termes,  il  ne  serait  pas.  Or,  il  est.  Done  il  a 
nn  moi.     Ce  moi  de  l'infini,  e'est  Dieu ! ' 

This  definition  of  his  belief  appears  so  completely  satisfac- 
tory, that  when  after  recapitulating  the  good  deeds  of  his  long 
life,  and  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  his  country  and  to 
mankind,  he  concludes  by  asking  Monseigneur  Myriel  what  he 
has  come  to  seek:  'Your  blessing,'  replies  the  awe-struck 
Bishop,  falling  on  his  knees!  When  we  consider  that  the 
mission  of  the  Catholic  priest  is  to  confess  and  to  absolve  the 
penitent, — that  he  is  in  his  own  eyes  the  representative  of  God 
on  earth,  with  {>ower  to  loose  or  to  bind  in  heaven  as  well  as 
here  below, — it  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  unnatural 
than  such  conduct     Beside  the  death-bed  of  a  saint  a  priest 
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would  not  have  humbled  himself  thus.  The  sense  of  his  indi- 
vidual unworthiness  should  have  been  completely  merged  in 
the  dignity  of  his  office.  That  the  scene  is  both  effective  and 
dramatic  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  dramatic  effects  axe 
dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of  all  artistic  truth  and  com- 
mon sense. 

M.  Hugo  has  naturally  supposed  that  some  readers  might 
be  curious  to  know  what  were  the  tenets  of  this  peculiar 
bishop,  and  has  devoted  two  chapters  to  the  subject  under  the 
following  titles :  '  What  he  thought/  and  c  What  he  believed.' 
We  are  afraid  that  Monseigneur  Myriel  was  not  very  orthodox. 
However, '  he  believed  as  much  as  he  could/  says  M.  Hugo. 
But  the  conscience  of  so  good  a  man  might  be  taken  upon 
trust  ('La  conscience  du  juste  doit  etre  crue  sur  parole.') 
Credo  in  Platrem  would  he  often  exclaim — an  implied  limitation 
in  his  belief  which  seems  scarcely  consistent  with  his  episcopal 
dignity.  '  He  did  not  go  quite  the  length  of  a  Brahmin/  bat 
very  nearly,  in  his  pity  for  animals.  He  was  not,  however, 
the  pantheistical  priest  of  modern  French  romance,  we  are 
expressly  told*  He  did  not  attempt  to  scale  the  altitudes  from 
which  a  '  Swedenborg  or  a  Pascal  lapsed  into  madness.'  He 
appears,  in  fact,  to  have  discarded,  as  needlessly  perplexing, 
many  questions  which  we  had  hitherto  considered  as  peculiarly 
suitable  for  the  meditation  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries ;  upon 
which,  indeed,  we  supposed  that  men  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  up  their  minds  before  they  consented  to  become  bishops* 
He  was  all  pity.  '  If  some  people  found  fault  with  him,  it  was 
4  on  account  of  his  excess  of  love  —  quia  multum  amavit' 

Such  is  the  man  who,  armed  with  the  single  virtue  of  lov- 
ing-kindness, does  battle  in  M.  Victor  Hugo's  pages  with  one 
of  the  most  intricate  social  problems  of  the  age.  Whether 
any  system  can  be  based  on  the  success  which  attends  his 
encounter  with  Jean  Yaljean,  our  readers  will  judge. 

One  October  evening  in  the  year  1815,  as  Monseigneur 
Myriel  was  going  to  sit  down  to  supper  with  his  sister, 
Mademoiselle  Baptistine,  Madame  Magloire  attempted,  for  the 
hundredth  time,  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  danger  of  keeping  his 
door  constantly  on  the  latch,  by  night  and  by  day.  A  suspicious- 
looking  man  had  been  seen  skulking  about— he  had  been  re* 
fused  admittance  at  all  the  inns  of  the  town,  and  prudent 
people,  she  said,  should  keep  their  doors  closed  instead  of  saying, 
Come  in !  to  everybody,  as  Monseigneur  always  did. 

'  At  this  instant  some  one  knocked  loudly  at  the  door. 

'  "  Come  in,"  said  the  bishop. 

'  The  door  opened.    It  was  pushed  quickly,  and  thrown 
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open  as  by  the  thrust  of  a  violent  and  resolute  hand.    A  man  en- 
tered  \  He  took  a  few  steps  and  then  stopped,  leaving  the  door 

open  behind  him.  He  had  his  knapsack  at  his  back  and  his  stick  in 
his  hand.  There  was  a  bold,  violent,  and  yet  wearied  expression  in 
his  eye.  The  light  of  the  fire  shone  upon  his  face :  he  was  hideous. 
.  .  .  The  bishop  looked  at  him  steadily  and  calmly.  As  he  was 
about  to  speak  and  ask  the  new  comer  what  he  wanted,  the  man, 
leaning  both  his  hands  on  his  stick,  and  looking  alternately  at  the 
bishop  and  at  the  two  women,  said,  in  a  load  voice :— "  I  say,  my 
name  is  Jean  Va\jean.  I  am  a  convict  I  hare  been  nineteen  years 
at  the  galleys.  I  was  liberated  four  days  ago,  and  am  bound  to 
Pontarlier.  I  have  been  walking  these  four  days,  since  I  left 
Toulon.  To-day,  I've  walked  twelve  leagues.  To-night,  when  I 
reached  this  place,  I  went  to  an  inn,  and  they  drove  me  away  on 
account  of  my  yellow  passport  I  had  shown  at  the  mairie :  I  had 
been  obliged  to  show  it.  I  went  to  another  inn ;  there  they  told  me 
to  get  out.  From  one  to  another  —  nobody  would  receive  me.  I 
went  to  the  jail,  the  turnkey  would  not  let  me  in.  I  went  to  a  dog's 
kennel,  the  dog  bit  me  and  drove  me  away  as  though  he  had  been  a 
man.  Maybe  he  knew  who  I  was.  I  went  out  in  the  fields  to  sleep. 
There  were  no  stars.  I  thought  it  was  going  to  rain,  and  that  there 
was  no  God  in  heaven  to  keep  away  the  rain,  and  so  I  came  back 
into  the  town  to  get  under  a  doorway.  As  I  was  going  to  lie  down 
on  the  stones,  I  met  an  old  woman  who  showed  me  your  house,  and 
said — knock  there.  Here  I  am.  What's  this  place  ?  Are  you  an 
inn  ?  I  have  money  —  my  savings.  One  hundred  and  nine  francs 
fifteen  sons,  I've  earned  at  the  galleys  by  working  nineteen  years. 
HI  pay.  What  do  I  care?  I've  money.  Fm  very  tired.  Twelve 
leagues  on  foot.  I  am  very  hungry.  May  I  stop  here  ?  " 
* "  Madame  Magloire,"  said  the  bishop,  "  lay  another  cover." 
'  The  man  came  forward  into  the  room,  and  stood  near  the  lamp 
which  was  on  the  table.  "  You  see,"  said  he,  as  if  he  had  not 
rightly  understood,  "  you  see,  that's  not  it.  Did  you  hear  what  I 
said  ?  I've  been  at  the  galleys  —  a  convict.  I  come  from  Toulon." 
He  drew  from  his  pocket  and  unfolded  a  sheet  of  yellow  paper. 
u  Here's  my  passport,  yellow,  you  see.  That  serves  to  get  me  driven 
away  from  everywhere.  Will  you  read  ?  I  know  how  to  read.  I 
learnt  at  the  galleys.  There's  a  school  for  those  who  choose.  See 
what  they  have  pot  on  the  passport:  Jean  Valjean,  liberated  convict, 
native  of  .  .  .  yon  don't  care  .  • .  been  nineteen  years  at  the  galleys 
•  •  •  five  years  for  burglary,  fourteen  years  for  having  attempted  to 
escape  four  times  —  a  very  dangerous  character !  There !  Every- 
body has  driven  me  out.  Will  you  receive  me  ?  Is  this  an  inn  ? 
Will  you  give  me  food  and  lodging  ?     Have  you  got  a  stable?  " 

' "  Madame  Magloire,"  said  the  bishop, '.'  put  clean  sheets  on  the  bed 
In  the  alcove."' 

Jean  Valjean  the  liberated  convict  sits  down  to  sapper  with 
this  good  man  and  his  sister,  is  treated  like  an  honoured  guest, 
ittvanaUy  addressed  as  Monsieur  to  his  infinite  satisfaction, 
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and  entertained  with  cheerful  conversation  in  which  not  a  word 
of  curiosity  or  exhortation  finds  place.  Finally,  he  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Bishop  himself  to  the  only  spare  bed  in  the 
house,  situated  in  an  inner  room,  communicating  with  that  of 
the  master  of  the  house  by  a  door  without  either  bolt  or  key. 
Christian  charity  and  even  foolish  confidence  could  go  no 
further,  but  a  novelist  like  M.  Hugo,  in  quest  of  dramatic 
effect,  knows  no  bounds.  This  absurd  old  bishop  must  needs 
insist  on  having  out  his  silver  candlesticks  and  displaying  all 
his  spare  plate  (a  few  spoons  and  forks),  on  the  table  at  which 
Jean  Valjean  is  seated  at  supper  with  him,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, that  we  can  conceive,  than  to  throw  temptation  in  his 
way.  Valjean  himself  seems  to  have  had  a  clear  perception  of 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  for  when  the  Bishop,  after  lighting 
him  to  his  room  wishes  him  a  good  night,  he  glares  fiercely 
round  at  him  and  says  in  a  hoarse  voice :  '  So  then  ydu  put 
'  me  to  sleep  close  to  you !  Have  you  thought  about  it  ?  How 
( do  you  know  that  I  am  not  a  murderer  ? '  The  Bishop  answers 
calmly :  *  Cela  regarde  le  bon  Dieu ! ' 

Who  can  be  surprised  that  after  a  few  hours'  rest,  Valjean, 
awakened  by  the  unusual  luxuriousness  of  his  bed,  should  think 
over  the  silver  forks  and  spoons  of  his  host?  He  had  come  out 
of  the  galleys  with  a  hundred  and  nine  francs,  the  plate  was  old 
and  massive  and  would  fetch  double  that  sum.  After  a  long 
and  fearful  reverie,  during  which  reason  seems  to  be  slumbering 
and  animal  instinct  alone  at  work,  he  gets  out  of  his  bed,  opens 
the  window,  and  ascertains  that  escape  will  be  easy  over  the  low 
garden  wall.  He  then  steals  softly  into  the  Bishop's  room, 
armed  with  a  short  iron  crow-bar,  hesitates  a  few  seconds  at  the 
sight  of  the  good  old  man's  peaceful  slumbers,  opens  the  cup- 
board, seizes  the  plate,  returns  to  his  room,  gets  out  of  the 
window  into  the  garden,  leaps  like  a  tiger  over  the  wall,  and 
disappears. 

Of  course  M.  Hugo  knew  the  Bishop  to  be  a  very  sound 
sleeper,  or  he  would  not  have  sent  Jean  Valjean  into  his  bed- 
room ;  for  if  we  suppose  an  unconscious  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  old  man,  the  appearance  of  Mademoiselle  Baptistine 
awakened  by  the  creaking  of  the  door,  or  a  scream  from 
Madame  Magloire,  what  becomes  of  Valjean's  conversion  ?  The 
iron  crow-bar  would  have  speedily  descended  on  some  unoffend- 
ing head,  and  he  would  have  become  a  murderer  as  well  as  a 
thief.  May  we  venture  to  add  that,  in  our  opinion,  a  few 
words  of  paternal  counsel  and  exhortation  after  supper,  and 
even  a  bolt  between  the  two  rooms,  would  have  been  more  in 
place  than  an  exhibition  of  spoons  and  forks,  accompanied  with 
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gentlemanly  reserve?  We  are  no  admirers  of  that  prying 
charity  which  thrusts  its  advice,  unasked,  upon  the  poor  whose 
wants  leave  them  defenceless  against  benevolent  intrusions,  but 
in  this  case  Monseigneur  Myriel  might  surely  have  been  justified 
in  considering  himself  a  Heaven-appointed  confessor  to  the  poor 
wretch  whom  chancer  had  thrown  in  his  way.  Valjean,  deprived 
of  all  sympathy  for  years,  would  have  been  ready  enough  to  tell 
his  story.  The  monstrous  absurdity  of  risking  the  life  of  two 
innocent  women,  together  with  his  own,  rather  than  make  use 
of  a  bolt  or  key,  requires  no  commentary. 

We  should  scruple  to  subject  the  devices  of  a  novelist  to  such 
minute  criticism  as  this,  especially  when  they  serve  to  bring 
about  a  highly  dramatic  situation,  powerfully  described,  were 
not  that  novelist — we  can  scarce  repeat  it  too  often — a  teacher. 
The  conduct  of  bis  bishop  is  held  up  for  imitation,  as  opposed 
to  the  mistrust  with  which  Society  generally  regards  criminals, 
even  after  they  have  legally  expiated  their  offences.  Perhaps, 
however,  Monseigneur  Myriel  reckoned  upon  seeing  his  guest 
"again,  as  indeed  he  did.  The  next  morning  Jean  Valjean  re- 
turned, but  this  time  he  was  escorted  by  three  gendarmes.  He 
had  been  found  with  the  plate  in  his  possession,  and  arrested  — 
a  most  fortunate  circumstance  as  regards  the  morality  of  the 
story,  for  it  is  evident  that  had  he  escaped  detection,  the  Bishop 
would  have  lost  his  plate  without  any  advantage  to  his  brother's 
souL  Without  an  instant's  hesitation,  the  Bishop  affirms  that 
he  had  made  a  present  of  the  forks  and  spoons  to  Valjean  on 
the  previous  night ;  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  inquire  why  he 
did  not  take  away  the  silver  candlesticks  also,  since  they,  too, 
had  been  given  to  him,  and  insists  upon  his  carrying  them  off! 
Of  course  the  prisoner  is  set  at  liberty.  '  And  now,  my  friend, 
'  said  the  Bishop,  when  next  you  pay  me  a  visit,  do  not  enter 
'  by  the  garden :  my  street  door  is  always  on  the  latch,  night 
'and  day.' 

The  gendarmes  retire,  and  the  Bishop  adds:  'Remember  that 
'  you  have  promised  to  employ  this  sum  in  becoming  an  honest 
'  man.9  Valjean,  who  has  promised  nothing,  is  struck  dumb. 
'  Jean  Valjean,  my  brother,  you  no  longer  belong  to  evil,  but 
'  to  good :  I  have  purchased  your  soul  from  you ;  I  reclaim  it 
'  from  the  spirit  of  darkness  and  of  sin,  and  I  give  it  to  God.' 
And  by  these  few  words,  according  to  M.  Victor  Hugo,  was 
the  sinful  soul  of  Jean  Valjean  redeemed — but  not  immediately. 

We  need  scarcely  point  out  the  want  of  moral  sense,  dis- 
played in  this  instance,  by  the  author.  The  ready  lie  of  the 
Bishop  is  in  itself  extremely  offensive,  but  it  may  be,  tfyat  some 
people,  like  M.  Hugo,  may  consider  that  the  end  justifies  the 
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means :  we  will  therefore  let  that  pass.  The  real  question  is, 
What  was  the  end  he  proposed  to  himself  ?  Evidently  to  impede 
the  action  of  justice.  We  are  given  to  understand,  that  to 
prevent  punishment  of  any  kind,  even  for  the  most  inexcusable 
offence,  is  a  virtuous  act.  The  law  is  a  monster,  from  whose 
devouring  jaw  it  is  our  duty  to  protect  even  our  most  guilty 
neighbour.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Bishop  knew 
nothing  of  Valjean's  previous  history,  which  would  have  ex- 
plained his  indulgence.  The  man  he  let  loose  on  the  world 
might  have  been,  for  ought  he  knew,  one  of  those  monomaniacs 
of  crime  whom  no  generosity  can  reclaim.  If  Valjean,  on  being 
set  at  liberty,  had  committed  some  heinous  offence  instead 
of  merely  robbing,  as  we  shall  see,  a  poor  child  of  his  little 
earnings,  we  question  if  a  certain  share  of  moral  responsibility 
might  not,  fairly,  have  been  attributed  to  the  good  bishop. 

And  who  was  Jean  Valjean  ?  He  had  been  a  day-labourer 
in  the  village  of  Faverolles.  He  had  lost  his  father  and  mother 
when  a  child,  and  had  been  adopted  by  his  sister.  When  he 
grew  up,  that  sister  having  been  left  a  widow  with  seven* 
children,  he  had  undertaken  to  provide  for  them  all  by  his 
labour,  but  during  the  severe  winter  of  1795,  when  bread  was 
dear  and  work  scarce,  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  support 
nine  people  out  of  his  earnings.  The  children  were  starving:— 
one  night  Jean  Valjean  broke  into  a  baker's  shop  and  stole 
a  loaf.  He  was  caught,  judged,  and  sentenced  to  five  yean' 
hard  labour  at  the  galleys.  It  was  a  case  of  burglary,  and  the 
law  was  plain,  says  M.  Hugo.  Four  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  escape  from  his  prison  brought  upon  him  an  aggravation 
of  his  punishment,  to  the  extent  of  fourteen  years  more,  so  that 

when  he  entered  the  town  of  D a  liberated  convict  in  1815, 

he  had  been,  as  he  said  to  the  Bishop,  upwards  of  nineteen  years 
a  prisoner  at  Toulon. 

When  Valjean  arrived  at  the  galleys  he  was  an  ignorant 
man,  but  not  a  fool.  '  The  natural  light,'  we  are  told, '  was 
'  still  burning  within  him.'  Misfortune  added  intensity  to  that 
glimmering  ray,  and  by  its  aid,  the  convict,  a  self-constituted 
tribunal,  during  his  long  years  of  toil  and  shame,  passed  judg- 
ment on  himself,  on  Society,  and  on  Providence.  M.  Hugo  has 
summed  up  the  debates  in  a  very  able  chapter,  entitled '  Le 
'  dedans  du  d&espoir.'  Valjean  acknowledges  to  himself  that 
he  has  been  guilty,  but  of  course  finds  all  the  extenuating 
circumstances  which  his  judges  could  not  fail  to  have  admitted, 
had  they  not  been  created  by  the  novelist  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  condemning  him.  He  next  summons  Society  to  his 
bar,  and  puts  the  question  whether  '  the  excess  of  punishment 
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*  does  not  efface  the  fault,  and  reverse  the  relative  situations  — 
'  setting  the  sin  of  repression  in  the  place  of  the  sin  of  com* 
'  mission,  turning  the  criminal  into  a  victim,  the  debtor  into  a 
'  creditor,  and  placing  right  on  the  side  of  the  man  by  whom 
'  right  has  been  violated.9  These  questions  he  answers  affirma- 
tively, and '  condemns  Society  to  his  hatred.'  He  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  life  is  war,  and  that  in  that  war  he  had  been  con- 
quered. '  He  had  no  other  weapon  than  his  hatred ;  he  resolved 
'  to  sharpen  it  at  the  galleys,  and  take  it  away  with  him  when 
'  he  left.'  There  was  a  school  at  Toulon  for  the  convicts ;  at 
forty  he  learned  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  cypher ;  his  learning 
was  to  make  his  hatred  more  efficient  '  After  having  judged 
'  Society,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  his  misery,  he  judged 
€  Providence  by  whom  Society  was  created,  and  condemned  it 
'  likewise.'  It  will  be  admitted,  that  it  was  not  without  reason 
that  the  yellow  passport  designated  Jean  Valjean  as  a  very 
dangerous  character. 

Here  we  may  be  excused  for  pausing  to  examine  some  of  the 
features  of  Valjean's  case,  for  on  that  case  M.  Hugo  has  based 
hie  accusation,  or,  to  borrow  a  term  of  French  law,  which  alone 
can  give  an  idea  of  the  unscrupulous  vehemence  of  his  crimina- 
tion— his  riqutntoire  against  Society.  It  would  have  been 
desirable,  in  our  opinion,  if  his  object  be  really  reform,  that  he 
should  have  confined  himself  to  such  facts  as  would  be  probable 
under  the  present  law  of  France.  The  penal  code  now  in 
vigour  was  promulgated  in  1810,  and,  to  be  an  appropriate 
example,  Jean  Valjean  should  have  been  condemned  at  some 
time  posterior  to  that  date.  Now,  even  M.  Hugo  must  admit 
that,  with  the  help  of  the  '  extenuating  circumstances '  of  which 
modern  French  juries  are  so  prodigal  in  cases  far  less  interesting 
than  that  of  his  hero,  this  latter  would  have  escaped  with 
something  less  than  five  years'  hard  labour  for  stealing  a  loaf. 
At  the  time  of  Valjean's  trial,  the  penal  code  of  1791  was  still 
in  force,  and  extenuating  circumstances  were  as  yet  unknown ; 
but  even  then  there  was  ajury-aPaccusation — proverbially  lenient 
—  whose  functions  resembled  those  of  our  grand  juries,  and 
which  would  certainly  not  have  sent  him  to  the  Assizes.*     At 


#  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  M.  Hugo  —  who  is  often  so  minute  in 
the  most  unimportant  details  —  has  mis-stated  the  law  in  respect  of 
his  hero,  and  that  to  the  detriment  of  his  own  cause.  In  1795, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  Valjean  would  have  been  con- 
demned to  fourteen,  not  five,  years'  hard  labour.  The  punishment 
lor  housebreaking  was  eight  years'  hard  labour,  to  which  two  years 
might  be  added  for  each  of  the  following  aggravating  circumstances : 
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so  time,  indeed,  since  the  institution  of  juries  in  France,  have 
they  considered  themselves  bound  to  judge  the  mere  fact  of 
crime,  without  taking  into  consideration  what  they  call  'la 
'  question  d'intention.'    Lawful  or  unlawful,  the  exercise  of  this 

Swer  would  have  saved  Valjean.  At  any  rate,  his  case,  as 
•  Hugo  puts  it,  is  such  a  mere  exception,  that  it  proves 
nothing.  We  might  add  that,  in  1795,  the  mob  of  Faverolles 
would  most  probably  have  hanged  at  the  lamp-post  any  baker 
who  prosecuted  a  poor  man  for  stealing  a  loaf. 

Jean  Valjean's  case  was  certainly  a  very  hard  one,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  what  conclusion  M.  Hugo  means  to  draw  from 
it.  Are  we  to  understand  that  he  does  not  consider  burglary 
a  punishable  offence  at  all,  or  that  he  would  expect  the  written 
law  to  distinguish  between  different  sorts  of  burglary,  and  pro- 
nounce some  to  be  excusable,  or,  at  the  very  least,  proclaim 
that  every  hungry  man  has  a  right  to  help  himself  at  the 
baker's  ?  We  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  understand  M.  Hugo'* 
views,  when  he  inveighs  against  the  law  which  punished  Valjean's 
repeated  attempts  at  escape.  Does  he  consider  all  aggravation 
of  punishment  in  such  cases  as  gratuitous  severity  ?  There  are 
few  provisions  of  the  law  so  really  merciful  as  those;  which  serve 
to  deter  convicts  from  seeking  to  elude  their  punishment.  As 
regards  Society,  no  unpunished  malefactor  is  half  so  dangerous 
as  an  escaped  convict,  who  is  debarred,  by  that  very  circum- 
stance, from  any  honest  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  As 
regards  the  man  himself,  no  prison  can  be  worse  than  the  life 
of  concealment  and  crime  to  which  he  condemns  himself  by 
flight. 

There  is  gross  exaggeration  in  the  picture  of  Valjean's  suf- 
ferings on  leaving  the  galleys.  No  liberated  convict  in  France 
has  any  difficulty  in  finding  food  or  lodging  when  travelling  to 

his  appointed  destination,  and  the  town  of  D must  have 

been  peculiarly  inhospitable.  Of  course  we  do  not  allude  to  the 
conduct  of  the  dog,  on  which  M.  Hugo  lays  some  stress,  as  we 
are  convinced  that  he  would  have  behaved  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  to  any  honest  man  attempting  to  take  possession  of  his 
kennel.  The  evil  in  general  lies  in  another  direction,  and 
liberated  convicts  find  but  too  many  haunts  open  to  them  where 
they  meet  with  former  associates.  On  leaving  the  galleys  they 
remain  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  and  have  a  place  of 
residence  assigned  to  them,  which  is  purposely  chosen  as  far 

if  the  theft  was  committed  by  breaking  into  an  outer  wall  or  enclo- 
sure ;  if  the  building  entered  was  inhabited ;  and  lastly,  if  the  theft 
took  place  at  night. 
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removed  as  possible  from  the  part  of  the  country  where  they 
have  lived  before.  *  The  police  alone  is  in  the  secret  of  their 
former  lives,  and  we  may  add  that  the  secret  is  generally  well 
kept:  the  object  being  to  enable  them  to  lead  honest  lives, 
which  would  scarcely  be  possible  if  their  antecedents  were 
known.  There  are  daily  instances  of  formats  liberes  who  live 
and  die  among  people  who  never  suspected  their  real  situation. 
Indeed,  on  the  occasion  of  a  very  recent  trial,  when  the  mar- 
riage of  an  innocent  girl  with  a  liberated  convict  was  declared 
valid,  notwithstanding  her  ignorance  of  his  former  life,  public 
opinion  in  France  was  greatly  excited,  and  the  excessive 
secrecy  of  the  police  in  such  matters  was  the  subject  of  much 
angry  dispute.  We  should  have  wished  M.  Hugo,  as  a  social 
reformer,  to  have  pointed  out  some  better  plan  for  disposing  of 
liberated  convicts;  there  is  room  for  improvement;  and  the 
question  is  now  of  more  than  common  interest  to  ourselves, 
for  the  liberated  forgot  is,  in  respect  of  police  surveillance,  a 
ticket-of-leave-man.  But  we  have  sought  in  vain  through  these 
volumes  for  a  single  practical  suggestion. 

No  chapter  in  'Les  Mis&rables'  shows  M.  Hugo  in  a  better 
light  as  a  novelist  than  that  in  which  Yaljean's  first  adven- 
ture on  quitting  the  Bishop  is  related.  One  cannot  but  feel 
indignant  with  a  writer  who,  having  the  power  to  paint  such 
a  scene  as  that  with  Petit-Gervais  in  a  few  simple  words, 
ransacks  at  other  times  the  whole  vocabulary,  and  indeed  often 
goes  beyond  it,  in  search  of  violent  contrasts  and  laboured  effect. 
Valjean  wanders  out  of  the  town  —  repentance  and  the  stubborn 

Eride  of  guilt  struggling  for  mastery  in  his  heart  He  feels 
umbled  by  the  Bishop's  forgiveness,  and  is  conscious  that  he 
no  longer  grasps  so  firmly  that  terrible  weapon  he  brought  with 
him  from  the  galleys  —  his  hatred  of  mankind.  He  is  dimly 
aware  that  the  inner  man  which  was  in  unison  with  a  prison 
and  the  gendarmes  is  at  variance  with  the  free  sky  and  the 
perfume  of  the  wild  flowers  in  the  hedges,  and  above  all  with 
the  remembrance  of  those  gentle  words,  the  first  he  has  heard 
for  twenty  years.  A  little  Savoyard,  Petit-Gervais,  with 
his  dormouse  at  his  back  and  his  hurdy-gurdy  by  his  side, 
comes  singing  along  the  narrow  pathway,  tossing  up  as  he  goes 
his  money  in  the  air,  and  catching  it  on  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
A  two-franc  piece  rolls  on  the  ground  as  he  passes  before 
Valjean,  who,  with  the  ready  instinct  of  crime,  sets  his  foot 
upon  it  The  gloomy  abstraction  of  the  almost  unconscious 
thief,  and  the  innocent  foolhardiness  of  the  boy,  claiming  his 
money  with  childish  menace,  are  admirably  depicted.  This  is 
Valjean 'e  last  backsliding.     When  he  has  driven  away  Petit- 
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Gervais,  scared  and  sobbing  for  the  loss  of  his  money,  he  remains 
absorbed  in  a  fearful  reverie.  At  last  the  words  of  the  Bishop 
are  realised :  the  soul  is  reclaimed  from  the  powers  of  darkness 
and  of  sin,  and  Jean  Valjean,  starting  with  horror  at  the  re* 
membrance  of  his  own  deed,  calls  loudly  on  Petk-Gervaia  to 
return.  But  the  boy  is  far  away.  For  hours  Valjean  the 
penitent  wrestled  with  that  wretched  convict  who  was  his  former 
self.     At  last  the  victory  was  gained,  for  in  the  early  dawn  'a 

c  carter  who  was  passing  through  the  town  of  D ,  saw  a 

'  man  keeling  on  the  stones  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  before  the 
€  door  of  Monseigneur  Bienvenu.' 

This  meeting  with  Petit-Grervais  is  not,  as  most  readers 
might  suppose,  a  mere  episode,  charmingly  told,  and  introduced 
to  show  the  death-struggles  of  ferocious  instincts  in  a  hardened 
criminal,  it  has  been  made  by  M.  Hugo,  in  defiance  of  all  pro- 
bability, the  turning-point  of  his  story.  For  this  insignificant 
theft  which  had  no  witness  but  a  frightened  child,  whose  testi- 
mony would  scarcely  find  credence,  Valjean  is  to  be  condemned 
to  death  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years !  Indeed,  from  this 
point  the  whole  work  is  but  a  series  of  impossibilities,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  point  out  separately. 

On  leaving  D ,  Valjean,  instead  of  going  to  his  appointed 

place  of  residence,  PontarHer,  goes  to  the  town  of  M.-eur-M., 
thereby  placing  himself  en  rupture  de  ban,  and  subjecting  him- 
self to  the  chance  of  being  sent  back  to  the  galleys  one  does 
not  exactly  see  why,  as  he  has  no  dishonest  intentions.  M.- 
sur-M.  carries  on  a  trade  in  artificial  jet,  and  Valjean  intro- 
duces some  improvement  in  the  manufacture  which  is  attended 
with  such  lucrative  results  that  three  years  after  leaving 
Toulon  we  find  him,  under  the  name  of  M.  Madeleine,  at  tke 
head  of  a  large  manufactory,  with  upwards  of  25,000*,  plaoed 
at  Lafitte'a,  after  having  liberally  endowed  several  charitable 
institutions.  He  is,  moreover,  mayor  of  the  townr  and  uni- 
versally esteemed.  In  fact,  we  are  told  that  the  name  of  M. 
Madeleine  was  pronounced  with  as  much  respect  ae  that  of 
Monseigneur  MyrieL  All  French  towns,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
not  alike,  and  this  exaggerated  good  fortune  at  M.-eur-M. 
is  perhaps  given  as  a  make-weight  for  the  unaccountable  treat* 

ment  inflicted  on  Valjean  at  D .     If  convicts  can  in  the 

space  of  three  years  amass  handsome  fortunes,  and  become 
mayors  of  large  towns  without  any  inquiry  being  instituted  as 
to  their  past  lives,  we  do  not  quite  understand  why  they  should 
complain  of  Society.  Jean  Valjean,  had  he  remained  an  honest 
field-labourer  at  Faverolles,  would  certainly  never  have  suc- 
ceeded half  so  well.     That  prison-school  at  Toulon  must  have 
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been  very  good  to  have  rendered  an  ignorant  thief,  who  learned 
his  letters  at  forty,  capable  on  leaving  it  of  discharging  municipal 
functions  to  public  satisfaction-  For  if  M.  Madeleine,  alias 
Jean  Valjean,  owed  his  virtues  to  the  Bishop,  he  appears  to 
have  owed  his  talents  to  the  galleys. 

At  M.  Madeleine's  manufactory  soon  appears  a  new  person- 
age— Fantine.  In  the  preface  of c  Les  Mis&ables '  we  are  told 
that  the  book  is  an  attempt  to  deal  with  three  great  problems 
of  the  age ;  Fan  tine  represents  one  of  these — '  the  degradation 
'  of  woman  through  want.'  She  is  first  introduced  to  the  reader 
as  a  young  and  thoughtless  grisette,  leading  the  life  that  such 
girls  often  lead  with  a  young  student  of  the  '  Quartier  Latin*' 
Wq  are,  on  this  occasion,  treated  to  a  scene  of  studtent  life  in 
Paris,  which  has  a  strange  air  of  unreality  about  H.  M.  Hugo 
has  at  times  a  very  peculiar  style.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
aphorisms,  paradoxes,  pedantry  and  puns,  chopped  up  into  very 
short  sentences,  quite  unconnected  with-  each  other.  Thi&  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  any  of  his  personages,  man,  wetman,  or 
child,  when  he  is  minded  to  be  funny.  The-  students  indulge 
in  it  largely.  Fantioe  is  described  as  a  sort  of  Parisian  Topsy, 
having  ^growed'  in  the  'unfathomable  depths  of  social  dark* 
'  ness.'  She  was  an  orphan  who  had  never  known  her  parents. 
No  one  could  say  how  she  came  by  that  curious  name  of 
Fantine.  She  was  born  at  M.-sur-M«,  and  had  come  up  to 
Paris  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  try  her  luck.  There  she  had 
worked  in  order  to  live,  and  there,  we  are  told* '  for  the  same 
'  reason  she  had  loved,  for  the  heart  too  haa  its  hunger.'  As 
Society  is  to  be  called  to  account  for  all  the  misfortunes  that 
happen  to  Fantine,  of  course  no  blame,  however  slight,  is  thrown 
on  this  first  fault,  which  is  nevertheless  the  origin  of  all  her 
misfortunes. 

The  old  story :  Fantine  is  forsaken,  and  remains  with  a  child 
to  support  In  no  part  of  his  wort  has  M.  Hugo  accumulated 
more  improbable  horrors  than  in  this  episode.  She  turns  into 
money  all  she  possesses,  and  sets  out  on  foot,  with  her  child  in 
her  arms,  for  M.-sur-M.,  her  native  town,  resolved  to  try  and 
earn  an  honest  livelihood.  Of  course  she  is  represented  as 
loving  her  child  far  more  than  any  honest  wife  and  mother  ever 
loved  hers.  She  nevertheless  leaves  her  little  Cosette  at  an  inn 
by  the  road-side  at  Montfermeil  with  a  couple  named  Th6nar- 
dier,  whom  she  has  never  seen  before  (and  who  turn  out  to  be 
monsters  in  human  shape),  merely  because  they  seem  to  take 
good  care  of  their  own  children  I  This  is  the  more  extraordi- 
nary, as,  after  a  hideous  portrait  of  them,  we  are  told  that  'on 
*  hearing  them  say  one  word,  or  on  seeing  their  slightest  gesture, 
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'  anyone  would  have  guessed  that  their  past  had  its  dark  secrets, 
'  and  their  future  its  gloomy  mysteries.'    But  the  keen  eye  of 
the  mother  does  not  detect  what c anyone  would  have  guessed;1 
so  she  gives  them  the  greater  part  of  her  little  hoard,  and  pro- 
mises regular  remittances  out  of  her  earnings.     At  M.-sur-M. 
she  is  admitted  into  M.  Madeleine's  manufactory,  and  earns 
tolerable  wages ;  but  the  Th£nardiers  are  insatiate,  and  under 
one  pretence  or  another,  are  always  asking  for  money.    At  last, 
strange  to  relate,  Fantine  is  turned  out  of  the  factory.    M. 
Madeleine,  the  ex-convict,  is  so  particular  that  he  never  sets  his 
foot  in  that  part  of  his  establishment  where  the  girls  work 
— a  rather  exaggerated  reaction,  it  would  seem,  against  the 
morals  of  the  galleys.     He  has  confided  the  supervision  of 
the  female  department  to  a  matron  so  austere  that  she  dis- 
charges Fantine,  on  hearing  that  she  has  an  illegitimate  child. 
Were  we  not  told  so,  we  should  certainly  never  have  guessed 
that  M.-sur-M.  was  situated  in  France,  and  was  one  of  those 
manufacturing  towns  where  statistics  tell  us  that  one  child  out 
of  every  three  is  illegitimate.     In  obedience  to  that  law  of 
wrongheadedness  which  governs  all  M.  Hugo's  characters,  Fan- 
tine, instead  of  appealing  to  M.  Madeleine,  whose  charitable 
renown  might  well  have  emboldened  her,  sinks  down,  step  by 
step,  into  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation.     The  Th6nardiers 
press  for  money ;  Fantine  sells  her  hair,  and  sends  the  price, 
ten  francs.     They  write  that  Cosette  is  ill ;  she  then  sells  her 
front  teeth,  for  which  a  quack  dentist  pays  twenty  francs  a-piecel 
It  never  occurs  to  her  to  use  this  dearly-earned  money  in  going 
to  see  her  child,  and  taking  her  away  from  people  whose 
honesty,  by  this  time,  she  must  suspect.   After  this  last  hideous 
sacrifice,  of  which  one  would  suppose  only  the  most  stubborn 
and   unconquerable    virtue  to  be    capable,   the   Th£nardiers 
threatening  to  turn  Cosette  out  of  doors  if  she  does  not  send 
a  hundred  francs,  she  says,  in  her  despair,  *  Yendons  le  reste  !' 

'And  then  life  and  social  order  have  done  with  her.  The  worst 
that  can  happen  has  happened.  Henceforth  she  has  nothing  to  aroid, 
nothing  to  fear.' 

'  Tombe  sur  elle  toute  la  nuee,  et  passe  sur  elle  tout  1'ocean,  qt& 
lni  importe  ?    C'est  une  Sponge  imbibSe ! ' 

'  'What  is  the  meaning  of  this  story  of  Fantine?'  says  M. 
Hugo,  in  a  chapter  to  which,  according  to  a  favourite  custom 
of  his,  he  gives  a  Latin  title, — ChrUtut  nos  liberavit.  'It  is 
'  Society  purchasing  a  slave — buying  a  slave  from  want.  .  •  • 
c  A  cruel  bargain.  A  soul  for  a  bit  of  bread — want  offers  and 
'  Society  accepts.' 

Society,  it  seems  to  us,  has  sinned  against  many  others  far 
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more  than  against  poor  Fantine.  She  had  neither  parents,  nor 
even  a  name,  yet  some  one — a  member  of  Society,  we  presume 
— had  brought  her  up  to  womanhood  in  health  and  beauty ;  she 
had  been  preserved  from  juvenile  depravity,  for  she  was  a 
'  fille  sage/  says  M.  Hugo  on  first  mentioning  her,  and  she  had 
been  taught  a  trade.  Had  that '  hunger  of  the  heart'  for  which  * 
he  is  so  lenient  been  a  little  more  under  control,  she  might  have 
been  a  happy  wife  and  mother,  and  M.  Madeleine  might  have 
been  better  justified  in  telling  her,  as  he  does  at  last,  that  she  . 
has  '  never  ceased  to  be  holy  and  virtuous  in  the  sight  of  God.' 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  improbability  of  Fantine's  not 
finding  a  single  friend  among  all  her  factory  companions  to 
speak  one  word  in  her  behalf.  Even  among  the  so-called 
respectable  members  of  Society,  bad  as  M.  Hugo  may  consider 
them — and  although  they  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  being 
purified  by  sin  or  crime — we  venture  to  assert  that  there  are 
very  few  who  would  not  have  extended  a  helping  hand  to  the 
destitute  young  mother.  However  such  things  may  be,  there- 
fore, strictly  speaking,  the  novelist  has  a  right  to  make  them 
serve  his  ends.  But,  in  our  turn,  we  would  inquire  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  story?  The  old-fashioned  moral  of  the 
importance  of  one  false  step  in  early  life  would  have  been  very 
trite  and  tame,  no  doubt,  but  it  would  have  been  intelligible. 
As  it  is,  what  result  does  M.  Hugo  expect  from  his  teaching? 
He  prides  himself  upon  being  a  popular  author,  and  his  book  is 
in  the  hands  of  readers  of  both  sexes  and  all  classes  in  France. 
What  lesson  are  the  struggling  and  yet  innocent  Fantines  who 
read  '  Les  Miserables'  to  draw  from  M.  Madeleine's  address  to 
her  when  in  the  hospital  ? 

*  You  have  suffered  much,  poor  mother !  But  do  not  complain, 
you  have  henceforward  the  portion  of  the  elect.  It  is  in  this  wise- 
that  men  create  angels.  They  are  not  to  blame ;  they  know  not  how 
to  set  about  it  otherwise.  The  hell  from  which  you  are  issuing  is 
the  first  form  of  heaven.  It  was  necessary  to  begin  thus.'  ('II 
fallait  commencer  par  &.') 

Bad  trees,  it  is  generally  supposed,  are  those  which  bring 
forth  bad  fruit;  but  the  author  of ' Les  Miserables'  has  planted 
the  wilderness  of  sin  and  crime  with  trees  which  produce  the 
growth  of  Heaven.  In  our  penal  cells,  and  in  the  shame  of 
our  streets,  is  to  be  found  the  stuff  of  which  angels  are  made. 
If  the  transformation  sometimes  fails  to  take  place,  it  is  that 
we  are  too  sparing  of  our  indulgence — we  purposely  say  indul- 

fence,  and  not  pity,  for  in  pity  there  can  be  no  prodigality. 
Jnder  M.  Hugo's  guidance  we  must  learn,  like  the  royal  con- 
vert Clovis,  not  only  to  burn  what  we  have  adored,  but  to- 
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adore  what  we  have  burned.  The  social  bases  are  to  be  changed. 
Guilt  lies  not  with  the  sinner,  but  with  the  law — pwnkbmeut 
constitutes  the  crime.  Valjeaa  Bums  up  this  doctrine  before 
bis  judges  when  he  tells  them :  '  Les  galores  font  le  ga&rien.' 
But  what  matters  it,  since  out  of  galeriens  saints  are  so  easily 
manufactured  ?  Why  should  youth  struggle  to  avoid  the  first 
taint  of  sin,  if  you  teach  that  one  may  wallow  knee-deep  in  the 
mire  and  keep  the  inner  self  unspotted  before  God  P  Why  fear 
to  tread  these  paths  if  there  is  no  loss  of  souls  by  the  way  ?  A 
few  kind  words  from  an  unquestioning  philanthropist,  accom- 
panied by  a  liberal  donation,  wipe  away  all,  and  operate  the 
conversion.  There  is  no  repentance,  no  regret  even,  in  Fan- 
tine  ;  she  glories  to  the  end  in  the  revolting  sacrifice  she  has 
made  to  maternal  love.  She  enters  into  her  apotheosis  because 
she  meets  with  good  M.  Madeleine ;  as  M.  Madeleine,  when  he 
was  Jean  Yaljean,  met  with  the  good  Bishop. 

As  there  is  joy  in  Heaven  for  the  repentant  sinner,  so  let 
there  be  honour  on  earth.  Nor  Bhould  we  here  below  loek  too 
closely  into  repentance;  punishment — in  other  words,  non- 
success —  is  a  sufficient  atonement.  When  luckless  crime 
stands  face  to  face  with  the  law,  let  die  law  have  its  bond— 
but  no  more.  There  k  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  open 
between  justice  and  guilt ;  that  account  settled,  they  are  onoe 
more  on  equal  terms.  Let  us  have  no  yellow  passports  putting 
Spciety  on  its  guard ;  no  invidious  supervision  hampering  the 
free  action  of  the  liberated  convict ;  no  aggravation  of  punish- 
ment for  a  relapse  into  crime !  Let  due  respect  attend  the 
solvent  debtor  of  the  law  who  has  paid  off  his  heavy  score.  If 
'  Les  Miserables'  do  not  mean  this,  they  mean  nothing.  True 
it  is  that  the  convict  may  have  been  better  fed,  better  housed, 
and  better  clothed,  than  many  of  the  struggling  thousands  who 
would  starve  rather  than  steal  even  a  loaf;  and  that  for  some  of 
these  that  secondary  punishment  of  the  world's  contempt  and 
mistrust,  which  a  specious  philanthropy  would  abolish,  has  had, 
may  be,  more  preventive  virtue  in  it  than  the  menace  of  a  com- 
paratively comfortable  prison.  Still  truer  is  it,  that  for  many  a 
friendless,  tempted  Fantine,  shame  is  the  mercifully  threaten- 
ing angel  whose  flaming  sword  guards  the  portals  of  vice.  For 
the  law  has  no  terrors  in  that  case ;  the  best  instincts  of  human 
nature  are  often  the  abettors  of  a  first  fault ;  and  the  rewards 
or  punishments  of  another  world  seem  but  too  often  hazy  and 
distant  to  many  youthful  minds. 

Fantine  is,  indirectly,  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe  which 
terminates  Jekn  Valjean's  prosperity  under  the  assumed  name 
of  M.  Madeleine,  by  bringing  him  into  collision  with  Javert  the 
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police  agent.  After  we  have  introduced  Javert  to  our  readers, 
and  given  an  account  of  Yaljean's  self-denunciation  and  trial, 
which  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  stirring  incident  of  the 
whole  work,  we  shall  not  examine  further,  with  any  minute- 
ness, '  Les  Miserables '  as  a  noveL  We  have  thought  it  better 
to  circumscribe  the  field  of  criticism  and  to  analyse  conscien- 
tiously a  few  of  the  most  important  characters,  than  to  ramble 
through  the  maze  of  ten  volumes  crowded  with  secondary 
personages.  One  might  as  well  sit  down  deliberately  to  tell 
dreams,  as  to  attempt  to  follow,  pen  in  hand,  M.  Hugo  through 
the  labyrinth  of  his  story. 

Javert  was  inspector  of  police  at  M.-sur-M.,  where  M.  Ma- 
deleine was  mayor.  His  character  is  both  well  drawn  and 
well  sustained :  — 

'  Javert  was  bom  in  a  prison.  His  mother  was  a  fortune-teller, 
whose  husband  was  at  the  galleys.  As  he  grew  up,  he  came  to 
understand  that  he  was  irremediably  an  outcast  He  noticed  that 
there  were  two  sets  of  men  to  whom  Society  inexorably  refuses 
admittance  —  the  men  by  whom  Society  is  attacked,  and  those  by 
whom  it  is  defended.  His  choice  lay  between  those  two  classes.  He 
had  an  innate  fund  of  rectitude,  punctuality,  and  probity,  with  an 
undefinable  hatred  for  that  vagrant  race  to  which  he  belonged  by 
birth.  So  he  entered  the  police.  .  .  .  He  was  made  up  of  two  very 
simple  notions,  which  were  good  in  their  way,  but  winch  he  turned 
almost  ts  evil  by  carrying  them  to  excess  —  respect  for  authority, 
and  hatred  of  rebellion.  In  his  sight,  murder,  theft,  and  indeed 
crimes  of  any  kind,  were  only  rebellion  under  different  shapes.  He 
enveloped  in  a  common  feeling  of  blind  veneration  every  func- 
tionary, from  the  prime  minister  down  to  the  beadle.  He  regarded 
with  contempt,  aversion,  and  disgust  all  those  who  had  crossed,  even 
once,  the  legal  threshold  of  wrong.  He  was  absolute,  and  admitted 
no  exceptions.  .  .  .  He  had  made  a  straight  line  out  of  uH  that  was 
most  tortuous  on  earth.  He  had  the  consciousness  of  being  useful : 
he  believed  in  his  functions — he  was  a  spy,  as  other  men  are 
priests.  Woe  to  those  who  fell  into  his  hands!  He  would  have 
arrested  his  father,  and  denounced  his  mother.' 

So  far  the  character  of  Javert  is  traced  with  a  masterly 
hand.  But,  as  usual1,  M.  Hugo  works  himself  up  in  his 
description  till  he  quite  loses  sight  of  all  moral  perspective 
and  proportion,  or  propriety  of  terms ;  and  we  have  this  police 
agent  described  in  untranslateable  language,  as  '  un  mouchard 
'  marmor£en,'  c  Brutus  dans  Vidocq,'  or  still  more  singularly  as 
'  un  compose  bizarre  du  Spartiate,  du  Romain,  du  moine  et  du 
'  caporal,  eapion  incapable  d'un  mensonge,  mouchard  vierge  I ' 
We  are,  moreover,  told  that '  in  his  ingenuous  look  one  seemed 
'to  fathom  the  depths  of  his  unenlightened  but  rigid  and 
'chaste  conscience!'     Javert,  however,  is  a  very  life-like 
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personage,  and  one  can  well  fancy  him  watching  M.  Madeleine 
with  mistrust.  Any  man  whose  past  life  was  not  well  known 
would  have  been  naturally  an  object  of  suspicion  to  this  human 
blood-hound.  But  this  was  not  all ;  Javert  in  his  youth  had 
been  employed  at  the  galleys  of  Toulon,  and  thought  he 
recognised  a  well-known  face*  There  was  but  one  man,  to 
his  knowledge,  who  could  perform  the  feats  of  strength  of 
which  M.  Madeleine  had  shown  himself  capable,  and  that  was 
a  convict  named  Jean  Valjean,  whom  he  had  known  at  Toulon. 
Moreover,  M.  Madeleine  had  an  awkward  way  of  dragging 
one  leg — a  strong  indication  for  those  who  have  watched  the 
shambling  gait  of  chained  convicts.  Nothing  seems  more 
natural  than  that  Javert  should  have  suspected  the  Mayor;  the 
really  surprising  thing  is,  that  the  Mayor,  in  his  turn,  should  not 
have  recognised  Javert  at  once.  If  this  latter  could  remember 
one  out  of  the  numerous  prisoners  he  had  had  under  his  role, 
how  much  more  likely  was  it  that  the  wretched  convict  should 
recollect  the  face  of  his  keeper  and  temporary  master.  Valjean 
was  altered  in  every  respect,  whereas  Javert  was  exactly  in 
the  same  position  at  M.-sur-M.  as  at  Toulon.  One  would  have 
thought  that  M.  Madeleine  would  have  been  on  his  guard  with 
the  police  in  general.  At  any  rate,  Ja vert's  mysterious 
innuendoes  might  well  have  awakened  his  alarm.  Nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  have  used  his  influence  to 
obtain  promotion  for  the  obnoxious  spy,  and  to  have  had  him 
removed  from  M.-sur-M.  But  M.  Hugo's  personages  never  do 
what  they^might  be  naturally  expected  to  do,  so  M.  Madeleine 
let  the  storm  burst. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  street  quarrel,  Javert,  as  inspector  of 
police,  takes  up  Fantine,  and  has  her  conveyed  to  the  station- 
house.  There,  on  bis  sole  authority,  he  condemns  her  to  six 
months9  imprisonment;  and  to  her  passionate  appeals  and 
intreaties  for  mercy,  sternly  replies: — 'Marche  k  pr&ent 
'  Tu  as  tes  six  mois.  Le  P&re  Eternel  en  personne  n'y  pourrait 
'plus  rien!,# 

*  Surely  M.  Hugo  must  have  been  aware  that  his  model  Inspector 
Javert  was  going  far  beyond  his  power.  On  this  occasion  he  says : — 
1  The  class  of  women  to  which  Fantine  belonged  is  placed  by  our 
'  laws  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  police.  The  police  deals  with 
*  them  as  it  pleases,  punishes  them  at  will,  and  can  arbitrarily  lay  its 
'  embargo  on  those  two  dismal  things  they  call  their  liberty  and  their 
'  trade.9  There  is  no  doubt  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  this  state- 
ment which  it  might  be  both  useful  and  merciful  to  bring  under 
public  notice,  but,  as  usual,  M.  Hugo  spoils  all  by  his  exaggeration* 
No  police  agent  could  have  done  more  than  arrest  Fantine  provi- 
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M.  Madeleine,  who  has  been  an  unobserved  spectator  of  the 
whole  affair,  interferes,  and  declares  that  the  woman  shall  be 
released  on  the  spot ;  but  Fan  tine,  in  the  fTenzy  of  her  despair, 
has  not  heard  his  words,  she  has  only  understood  one  thing  — 
that  she  is  in  presence  of  that  hated  M.  Madeleine  who  has 
turned  her  out  of  his  factory — the  author  of  all  her  misery  — 
and  turning  fiercely  upon  him,  she  exclaims: — '  So  you  are 
'  the  Mayor,  are  you?'  and  spits  in  his  face.  Naturally  enough 
Javert  is  more  than  ever  disposed  to  have  her  carried  off  to 
prison ;  but  M.  Madeleine,  merely  wiping  his  face,  reiterates 
the  order  to  set  Fantine  at  liberty.  No  wonder  Javert  thinks 
that  when  the  Mayor  allows  himself  to  be  publicly  insulted,  it 
is  time  for  subordinates  to  assert  the  dignity  of  authority,  and 
remonstrate,  but  M.  Madeleine  bids  mm  sternly  to  be  gone. 
That  very  night  Javert  sends  off  a  letter  to  the  Prefecture  de 
Police,  stating  that  he  has  good  reason  to  suppose  that  M.  Ma- 
deleine, the  mayor  of  M.-sur-M.,  is  no  other  than  the  ex-convict 
Jean  Yaljean. 

The  reply  soon  comes — Javert  is  mistaken.  M.  Madeleine 
cannot  be  Yaljean,  for  Yaljean  is  found ;  he  is  lying  in  prison 
at  the  very  moment  at  Arras,  and  is  going  to  take  his  trial  at 
the  Assizes.  On  learning  this,  Javert  thinks  it  his  duty  to 
inform  M.  Madeleine  of  his  suspicions  and  delation,  and  to 
demand  his  own  dismissal  from  office  on  that  account.  '  He 
'  has  been  wanting  in  respect  to  a  superior,  and  deserves  punish- 
'  ment.'  M.  Hugo  has  succeeded,  perhaps  beyond  his  wish,  in 
conferring  a  certain  moral  dignity  on  this  obscure  police  agent. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  other  characters  of  'Les  Mis£rables'  are 
so  inconsistent  and  so  purely  the  creatures  of  impulse,  that,  by 
comparison,  even  the  villainous  spy  is  ennobled  by  his  sense  of 
duty.  Brute  as  he  is,  he  seems  to  represent  Society,  and  — 
though  under  their  worst  aspects — the  ties  which  bind  civilised 
men  together.     Indeed,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  utters 

gionally.  The  PreTet  de  Police  in  Paris,  and  in  the  provinces  the 
Pr£fet  or  the  Mayor,  could  alone  have  had  authority  to  detain  her  in 
prison  for  six  weeks  at  most.  We  speak  of  the  present  day.  The 
fact  is  that  M.  Hugo  creates  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  by 
writing  in  the  present  tense  as  an  accuser  of  Society,  and  in  the 
past  as  a  novelist.  Thus  in  the  much-admired  chapter  called  *  La 
Cadene,'  which  gives  a  hideous  and  evidently  greatly  magnified 
account,  even  for  forty  years  ago,  of  the  departure  of  chained  con- 
victs in  cartloads  from  the  prison  of  Bicetre,  he  represents  a  state  of 
things  which  has  long  ceased  to  exist.  Whether  one  puts  upon  trial 
an  individual  or  the  abstract  being  called  Society,  it  is  contrary  to 
justice  to  bring  forward  the  crimes  of  a  former  generation. 
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the  truest  sentence  in  the  whole  book,  when  lie  tells  M.  Made- 
leine that  the  kindness  which,  consists  in  always  taking  part 
with  the  inferior  against  the  superior,  k  a  bad  sort  of  kind- 
ness :  '  With  such  kindness  as  thast,  Society  would  be  dk- 
6  organised.  It  k  easy  enough  to  be  kind,  the  hard  thing  k  to 
i  be  just.' 

Through  Javert,  Valjean  leans  the  story  of  the  maa  who 
has  been  mistaken  for  him,  and  who  k  about  to  suffer  in  his 
stead.  A  poor  half-witted  labourer,  called  Champmathieii,  it 
taken  up  on  suspicion  of  having  stolen  some  cider-apples.  Be 
has  been  found  with  the  broken  branch  of  the  apple-tree  in  his 
hand,  and  conveyed  to  prison.  (France,  if  we  are  to  believe 
M.  Hugo,  would  seem  to  be  a  hard  country  for  poor  folks.)  la 
the  jail  an  ex-convict  bad  recognised  him,  and  had  declared  that 
he  was  Jean  Valjean.  Many  minor  circumstances  had  corro- 
borated thk  statement.  Two  other  men  who  had  been  at  the 
galleys  with  Valjean,  and  Javert  himself,  had  been  confronted 
with  the  prisoner,  and  had  all  pronounced  that  Champmathku 
was  no  other  than  Valjean.  The  theft  of  the  apples,  which 
was  a  mere  misdemeanour  in  a  common  offender,  was  a  crime  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law  when  committed  by  an  ex-convict  The 
supposed  Valjean  was  aecused  of  having  scaled  the  orchard 
wall,  and  if  convicted  would  be  sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  life. 
'  Then,  there  was  that  affair  of  PetH-Gervak,  which  would 
'  come  on,  of  coarse.  The  trial  was  to  take  place  on  the  follow- 
'  ing  day,  said  Javert.9 

M.  Madeleine  k  left  to  his  reflections,  and  M.  Hugo  has 
described  them  in  a  wonderful  chapter.  It  k  one  of  those  bill 
of  moral  dissection  -of  which  French  writers  of  the  present  day 
are  so  prodigal,  and  which  are  invariably  designated,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  modern  criticism,  as  'psychological  analyses.'  M. 
Hugo  has  indulged  frequently  in  this  kind  of  mental  exercise, 
but  never  so  successfully  as  on  thk  occasion.  The  workings  of 
the  brain,  and  the  conflicting  emotions  of  the  heart,  of  Valjean 
in  that  night  of  agony,  are  fearfully  and  minutely  described.  If 
he  remains  silent,  and  allows  Champmathku  to  be  condemned, 
he  k  safe  for  evermore.  That  yawning  gulf  of  the  galleys,  <ever 
ready  to  swallow  him  up,  would  dose  upon  another  victim. 
There  would  be  a  Jean  Valjean — real  or  false — slaving  at 
Toulon ;  the  law  would  ask  no  more,  and  M.  Madeleine  might 
live  and  die  respected !  If  he  speaks,  M.  Madeleine,  respecta- 
bility, quiet,  the  fortune  of  hundreds,  power  to  do  good — all 
disappear ;  the  red  jacket,  the  shaved  head,  the  wretched  pallet, 
the  shame,  the  staring  shuddering  crowd,  the  hideous  com- 
panionship, the  whip  and  the  ohain,and  nil  the  thousand  horrors 
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of  his  former  life,  take  possession  of  him  once  more  till  death. 
The  whole  chapter  is  a  masterpiece. 

The  better  feeling  triumphs,  And  II.  Madeleine  —  M.  Made- 
leine for  the  last  time — goes  to  Arms,  and  declares  that  he  is 
Valjean.  The  scene  at  the  Assizes  is  very  effective,  though 
perhaps  unnecessarily  melodramatic.  Matters  might,  we  /think, 
have  been  managed  more  quietly ;  but  we  have  shuddered,  like 
all  M.  Hugo's  readers,  and  are  disarmed.  Champmathieu  is 
of  course  released ;  and  M.  Madeleine,  in  the  first  moment  of 
stupor  caused  by  his  generous  self-devotion,  is  stiffened  to 
depart 

And  now  comes  the  great  blemish  of  the  book  as  a  work  of 
fiction — a  piece  of  improbability  so  glaring  that  it  amounts  to 
absurdity.  It  becomes  difficult  to  take  any  interest  in  adven- 
tures and  dangers  resulting  from  a  situation  of  which  no  reader 
of  common  sense  can,  for  one  instant,  admit  the  possibility. 
Valjean,  when  in  court,  not  content  with  proclaiming  his  iden- 
tity—  die  only  thing  necessary  to  procure  Champmathieu's 
liberation  —  wantonly  accuses  himself  of  having  robbed  the 
Bishop,  a /crime  for  which  he  had  received  pardon:  and  of 
having  taken  Petit^Grervais'  money  eight  years  before — a  fact 
of  which  there  could  be  no  possible  proof.  On  his  return  home, 
he  even  takes  the  precaution  of  signing  a  declaration  to  that 
effect,  and  depositing  on  his  table  Petit-Gervais'  two-franc  piece 
as  material  evidence. 

in  the  meantime,  the  tribunal  of  Arras,  determined,  we 
suppose,  not  to  be  outdone  in  eccentricity,  instead  of  signing  a 
collective  petition  to  obtain  Jean  Valjean's  pardon  in  considera- 
tion of  his  good  behaviour  for  years  and  his  last  magnanimous 
sacrifice,  issues  an  order  of  arrest,  which  Javert  executes  with 
fiendish  glee.  Valjean  is  seized  at  the  bedside  of  fantine,  who 
is  in  the  hospital,  and  has  only  time  to  promise  the  dying 
mother  that  he  will  devote  hie  life  to  Cosette,  happen  what 
may. 

At  this  point  of  the  story  the  author  appears  to  have  felt 
some  difficulty  in  getting  on ;  but  he  puts  a  bold  front  upon  it, 
and,  instead  of  relating  Valjean's  trial,  merely  says:  'Our 
'  readers  will  thank  us  for  sparing  them  painful  details.'  The 
reader,  who  hitherto  has  been  spared  nothing,  instead  of  being 
grateful,  is  disappointed  by  this  tardy  regard  for  his  feelings. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  any  reader  who  had  got  to 
the  end  of  Eantine's  story  had  nerves  that  required  no  consi- 
deration. But  this  mysterious  fashion  of  glossing  over  inex- 
plicable incidents  is  a  very  favourite  device  of  M.  Hugo's,  even 
whore  there  is  no  fear  of  over-exciting  our  eensibihty.  He  very 
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often  has  recourse  to  sentences  such  as  these :  '  no  one  ever 
'  knew  exactly  how  it  happened/  or,  '  it  would  be  difficult  to 
'  account  for  this  circumstance/ — a  very  convenient  mode  of 
getting  out  of  a  puzzle,  which  we  recommend  to  young  novel- 
ists. It  has  the  two-fold  advantage  of  saving  a  vast  amount  of 
literary  labour,  and  of  imparting  a  certain  easy  air  of  truthful- 
ness to  the  narrative.  It  seems  to  say :  '  I  only  relate  that  of 
'  which  I  am  perfectly  sure ;  I  prefer  remaining  silent  on 
*  doubtful  points/  For  our  part,  we  confess  that  we  should 
have  been  very  curious  to  know  how  that  Petit-Gervais  affair 
was  conducted.  The  theft  had  been  committed  in  broad  day- 
light by  an  unarmed  man,  in  the  absence  of  any  witness,  on  a 
wandering  child,  who  was  not  likely  to  have  lodged  a  complaint 
For  such  an  offence,  supposing  it  could  be  proved,  we  had 
fancied  that  the  penalty  in  France  would  have  been  a  short 
term  of  imprisonment  and  a  fine,—  a  punishment  which  would 
have  been  somewhat  aggravated  by  the  fact  of  Va^jean's  being  a 
liberated  convict;  moreover,  we  had  an  impression,  derived 
from  the  Code  cC  Instruction  CrimineUe,  that,  after  a  lapse  of  so 
many  years,  Valjean  would  have  been  entitled  to  prescriptive 
impunity.  However,  by  this  time  our  readers  will  have  found 
out  that  the  penal  code  of  France,  as  interpreted  by  M.  Hugo, 
is  fearfully  Draconian;  and,  consequently,  they  will  not  oe 
surprised  to  learn  that  Valjean  was  condemned  to  death.  The 
sentence  was  commuted  into  that  of  hard  labour  for  life  by 
Louis  XYIIL, —  a  just  and  merciful  prince.  Not  the  least 
surprising  part  of  the  affair  is  that  Valjean,  who  valued  liberty, 
we  are  told,  especially  because  it  gave  him  the  power  of  being 
useful,  made  no  defence,  and  did  not  appeal  from  his  sentence. 
Yet  here  was  an  opportunity  of  turning  Ins  sufferings  to  account 
for  the  general  good.  He  might  have  pleaded  with  authority 
the  cause  of  his  fellow-convicts,  and  have  pointed  out  the  diffi- 
culties which  lay  in  the  path  of  redemption.  But  M.  Hugo 
seldom  seems  desirous  of  grappling  seriously  with  his  subject ; 
he  is  satisfied  with  having  proclaimed  a  grievance,  and  rarely 
seeks  the  remedy  by  which  it  can  be  removed ;  his  object  is 
evidently  accusation,  rather  than  amendment. 

The  incidents  and  characters  we  have  hitherto  discussed  are 
all  to  be  found  in  the  two  first  volumes  of  '  Les  Misdrables.' 
The  author,  not  his  critics,  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 
disproportionate  share  of  attention  which  these  first  volumes 
have  universally  attracted.  They  contain  the  real  interest  of 
his  story,  and  the  spirit  of  his  doctrine.  If  we  may  be  allowed 
so  homely  a  comparison,  we  would  liken  '  Les  Misdrables '  to 
an  enormous  kite :  there  is  a  large  wide  head,  and  a  long  —  * 
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.very  long  —  narrow  tail,  composed  of  detached  bits  of  learning, 
paradox  or  pathos,  as  the  case  may  be,  tied  up  and  connected 
with  a  slight  thread  of  adventure.  These  appendages  of  strangely- 
variegated  hue  have  been  very  useful  in  flying  the  socialist 
machine  which  M.  Hugo  has  sent  up  so  triumphantly  into  the 
highest  regions  of  popularity.  Every  now  and  then  the  story 
seems  to  come  fluttering,  flapping,  and  diving  downwards  to  the 
ground ;  but,  with  one  sharp  pull  at  the  string,  and  a  brisk 
lyrical  run  into  the  domain  of  history  or  poetry,  the  author  soon 
gets  it  up  again.  His  flattering  portrait  of  Louis-Philippe, — 
his  praise  of  Napoleon  I. —  his  outbursts  of  sentimental  religi- 
osity,— to  borrow  a  very  useful  French  neologism, — and,  above 
all,  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  so  palatable  to  popular 
feeling  in  France, —  have  served,  in  great  measure,  to  balance 
the  obnoxious  theories  which  form  the  framework  of  the 
book. 

The  remainder  of  Valjean's  adventures  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  relate  fully.  They  are  bound  up  with  those  of  a  host  of 
inferior  characters,  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  introduce  to 
our  readers.  What  is  personal  to  him  is  soon  told.  He  had 
become  once  more  that  nameless,  numbered  thing  —  a  convict ; 
and  had  been  consigned  to  the  galleys  for  life,  as  number  9,430. 
But  he  manages  to  make  his  escape  in  a  manner  which  might 
have  been  barely  possible  to  an  amphibious  monkey— if  one  can 
imagine  such  a  creature.  He  jumps  from  the  main-yard  of  a 
man-of-war  into  the  sea,  dives,  and  swims  under  water  to  a  ship 
at  some  distance,  and  from  thence  to  a  distant  part  of  the  coast. 
Of  course  he  is  reported  drowned.  He  goes  to  Montfermeil, 
rescues  Cosette,  Fantine's  child,  from  the  Th6nardiers,  and 
takes  her  to  live  with  him  as  his  daughter.  As  a  general  rule, 
he  may  be  said  to  do  exactly  the  contrary  of  what  prudence  and 
good  sense  dictate.  Although  he  is  rich,  and  has  every  motive 
for  avoiding  notice,  he  selects  for  his  abode  a  disreputable  old 
house,  in  one  of  the  most  lonely  parts  of  Paris, —  in  fact,  just 
one  of  those  places  on  which  the  police  would  be  sure  to  have 
an  eye.  He  dresses  so  shabbily,  that  a  penny  is  frequently 
offered  to  him  in  the  streets,  while  he,  in  his  turn,  distributes 
silver  coin  to  the  poor,  so  that  he  gets  the  nickname  of  c  the 
*  almsgiving  beggar.'  To  crown  all,  he  confides  a  thousand- 
franc  note  to  the  old  woman  of  the  house  to  get  change !  No 
wonder  Javert  finds  him  out.  For  some  incomprehensible 
reason, —  most  probably  to  give  the  author  an  opportunity  of 
relating  a  most  thrilling  chase  through  the  streets  of  Paris, — 
Javert  does  not  lay  hold  of  him  at  once,  and  he  is  enabled,  with 
Cosette  in  his  arms,  who  is  now  a  child  of  eight,  to  give  the 
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police  onoe  more  the  dip.  He  climbs  up  a  wall  of  twenty  feet 
nigh,  drawing  up  Cosette  after  him,  and  falls  on  the  other  aide 
into  a  convent  garden.  Into  this  convent,  after  many  dangers 
and  wonderful  adventures*  Valjean  and  Cosette  are  admitted, 
the  former  as  a  gardener,  and  the  latter  as  a  pupil  This 
furnishes  M.  Hugo  with  a  pretext  for  inserting  a  handled  pages 
cm  monastic  institutions. 

When  Cosette'a  education  is  terminated,  they  leave  the  con- 
vent, and  she  in  due  time  falls  in  love  with  Marina  de  Pont- 
mercy,  the  young  gentleman  who  gives  his  name  to  the  third 
part  of '  Les  Miserable**'  Off  Mario*  we  will  only  say  that  he 
is  as  insipid  a  lover  as  we  remember  to  have  met  with  in  aay 
novel,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Valjean,  on  discovering  the 
loves  of  Marius  and  Cosette,  is  stung  by  that  morbid  jealousy 
which  all  tender  parents  in  modern  French  novels  are  supposed 
to  feel  when  their  children  desire  to  marry ;  and  on  this  ece*- 
sion  we  have  another  'psychological  analysis  In  fact,  instead 
of  being  thankful  that  Cosette  should  find  a  protector  more  effi- 
cient than  himself  he  determines  to  carry  her  of£  and  sepante 
her  from  Marius.  Marius,  on  losing  his  beloved,  rushes  to  the 
barricades  (the  date  is  1832),  where  Valjean  joins  him, —  itk 
not  clearly  explained  why*  Here  we  have  a  whole  volume  is 
glorification  of  civil  war,  and  even  a  chapter  on  the  insurrection 
of  June,  1848,  which  as  yet  was  in  the  womb  of  Time.  Behind 
the  barricades,  Javert  and  Valjean  meet  once  more ;  Javert  k 
recognised  as  a  spy,  and  handed  over  to  Valjean  for  execution; 
but  this  latter  spares  the  life  of  his  old  enemy,  and  not  only 
sets  him  free,  but,  with  true  Hugo  bombast,  gives  him  his 
address, —  an  unaccountable  piece  of  needless  generosity,  after 
studiously  hiding  from  the  police  for  years. 

The  barricade  is  taken,  and  Marius  is  desperately  wounded. 
Valjean,  who  has  conquered  his  bitter  feelings,  takes  the  almost 
lifeless  young  man  on  his  back,  and  escapes  with  him  through 
the  man-hole  of  one  of  the  great  sewers.  Of  all  the  incredible 
feats  performed  by  Valjean,  this  is  certainly  the  most  wonderfaL 
He  wiides  for  hours  in  the  dark  through  the  horrible  filthy  tide 
that  flows  through  the  sewers,  and  which  sometimes  reaches  to 
his  chin,  supporting  at  the  same  time  die  weight  of  the  inani- 
mate form  of  Marius.  For  a  young  man  it  would  be  an  im- 
possible exploit,  and  Valjean  is  sixty-three.  On  issuing  from 
the  sewers  on  the  quays  of  the  Seine,  he  finds  himself  once 
more  face  to  face  with  Javert,  and  Javert  for  the  first  time  of 
his  life,  finds  himself  in  presence  of  a  dilemma  of  conscience. 
Hitherto  his  line  of  duty  had  never  been  doubtful,  and  to  his 
duty  he  was  a  slave.    But  now  he  must  either  give  up  the  man 
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who  had  spared  his  fife  on  the  barricade,  or  leave  the  law  un- 
avenged. Valjean  was  an  escaped  convict,  &  rebel,  and  perhaps 
a  murderer,  for  Marias  was  to  all  appearance  a  corpse.  Should 
he,  Javert,  the  incorruptible,  though  humble  instrument  of  social 
authority,  suffer  him  to  go  free  ?  We  have  said  that  the  cha- 
racter of  Javert  was  the  most  consistent  of  the  whole  work.; 
and  we  think  that  M.  Hugo*  is  justified  in  making  him  commit 
suicide  to  escape  from  the  torment  of  conflicting  duties*  He 
wae  evidently  not  a  man  to  spend  much  time  in  self-contem- 
plation or  '  psychological  analysis '  of  any  kind. 

The  last  volume — we  write  the  word  joyfully  —  is  devoted 
to  the  marriage  of  Cosette,  and  the  death  of  Valjean.  This 
latter,  who  is  fated  to  be  always  struggling  with  his  own 
conscience,  aad  who,  when  he  acts  virtuously,  invariably  over- 
does the  right  thing,  behaves  in  die  most  unaccountable  manner. 
He  keeps  his  past  life,  and  even  Cosette's  birth  and  parentage,  a 
profound  secret  from  Marius  until  the  marriage  is  concluded. 
He  even  manages  to  get  his  adopted  daughter  married  under  a 
feigned  name;  a  rather  difficult  task  for  any  one,  save  for  a 
novelist,  considering  the  strictness  of  French  law  in  respect  to 
marriage.  On  the  day  following  the  wedding,  however,  when 
the  revelation  i»  no  longer  imperiously  demanded  by  honesty, 
he  goes  to  Marius  and  tells  his  fearful  story  without  preparation. 
He  acknowledges  that  he  is  an  escaped  convict,  who  has  spent 
nineteen  yean  at  the  galleys,  but  carefully  avoids  giving  any  of 
the  particulars  which  palliate  his  apparent  guilt.  As  might  be 
expected,  Marias,  who  is  not  aware  that  he  owes-  hie  life  to 
Valjean,  regards  him  with  horror,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, Valjean,  though  his  heart  is  fully  suggests  that  it  will 
be  better  foe  him  to  retire  from  the  family  party  and  see  less  of 
Coeette  in  future.  Marius  feebly  demurs,  and  it  is  at  last 
decided  that  the  old  man  shall  see  Cosette  every  day  during  a 
short  visit.  But  Cosette  i»  selfishly  happy  with  her  young 
husband,  and  does  not  even  perceive  that  her  adopted  father's 
visits  grow  shorter  and  less  frequent  every  day.  Valjean  feels 
that  he  is  no  longer  necessary  to  her  happiness,  and  retires  more 
and  more.  At  last,  when  the  young  couple  find  out  the  truth, 
and  rush  in  repentant  haste  to  his-  lodgings,  it  is  too  late,  the 
old  nun  is  dying  of  a  broken  heart 

The  style  in  which  these  things  are  written  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  disordered  violence  of  the  intellect  which  gives  them  birth. 
The  one  step  which  is  said  to  divide  the  sublime  from  the 
ridiculous  has  no  terrors  for  M.  Hugo.  He  stands  perpetually, 
Colossus-like,  astride  on  the  frontier,  with  one  foot  in  either 
domain.     At  all  times  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  diction  has 
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been  a  great  propensity  to  startling  antithesis  and  paradox. 
Success  and  advancing  years  have  produced  their  usual  result, 
and  magnified  the  defect  into  a  deformity.  His  writing  now 
consists  in  a  strain  of  screaming  discords,  both  of  form  and 
matter.  Black  is  laid  upon  white — great  things  are  opposed  to 
small — beauty  to  hideousness — excessive  sanctity  to  excessive 
crime  —  pompous  terms  are  applied  to  trivial  things  —  and 
homely  expressions  to  the  most  lofty  ideas. 

Take  for  example  the  following  specimen,  which  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  translate : — 

'  Ecraser  les  fanatismes  et  v£n£rer  llnfini,  telle  est  la  loi.  Ne 
nous  bornons  pas  &  nous  prosterner  sous  1'arbre  Creation,  et  &  con- 
templer  ses  immenses  branchages  pleins  d'astres.  Nous  avonsim 
devoir :  travailler  &  l'&me  humaine,  d&endre  le  mystfcre  contre  le 
miracle,  adorer  I'incompr&iensible  et  rfejeter  l'absurde,  n'admettre  en 
fait  dlnexplicable  que  le  n&sessaire,  assainir  la  croyance,  oter  les 
superstitions  de  dessus  la  religion ;  £chsniller  Dieu.' 

As  some  of  our  readers,  mistrusting  their  own  knowledge, 
will  doubtless  look  out  the  word  echeniller  in  a  French  dic- 
tionary, we  may  as  well  tell  them  at  once  that  it  means  nothing 
more  than  the  act  of  picking  caterpillars  off  a  tree. 

M.  Hugo  has  no  claim  to  indulgence.  He  is  a  poet,  an  orator, 
and  a  master  of  language  in  his  way.  No  writer  of  the  present 
day  has  a  greater  command  of  words;  and  yet  he  has  taken 
with  his  native  language — of  all  modern  languages  the  least 
tolerant  of  disrespect — liberties  which  have  never  been  equalled. 
Like  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  he  seems  to  say,  with  royal 
indifference,  that  he  is  supra  grammaticanu 

We  shall  not,  however,  discuss  any  further  M.  Hugo's 
literary  sins.  Our  severity  has  not  been  called  forth  by  them. 
English  critics  are  not  bound  to  avenge  his  outrages  on  the 
French  language.  It  is  his  influence  as  a  social  and  political 
teacher — it  is  the  world-wide  circulation  of  his  pernicious 
book,  translated,  as  far  as  such  jargon  is  translateable,  into  all 
languages — that  have  imposed  on  us  the  duty  of  judging  him. 
We  are  tempted,  in  concluding,  to  paraphrase  freely  his  preface 
to  'Les  Miserables/  and  to  account  for  our  review  in  very 
nearly  the  same  words  that  he  has  used  to  account  for  his  book. 
'  So  long  as  there  shall  exist,  by  reason  of  certain  political  and 
*  literary  laws,  writers  creating  artificially  in  the  midst  of 
'  civilisation  an  imaginary  social  damnation,  and  complicating 
'  with  evil  passions  and  class  hatred  our  destiny,  which  is 
'  divine,  so  long  criticism  such  as  ours  may  not  be  utterly 
c  useless.* 
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Akt.  VIIL— 1.   The  Prison  Chaplain  :  A  Memoir  of  the  Rev. 
John  Clay,  B.D.,  late  Chaplain  of  Preston  Gaol ;  with  selec- 
tions from  his  Reports  and  Correspondence ,  and  a  Sketch  of 
Prison  Discipline  in  England.    By  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Walter 
Lowe  Clay,  M.A.    London:  1861. 

2.  Female  Life  in  Prison.  By  a  Prison  Matron.  Second  Edi- 
tion, in  two  vols.     London:  1862. 

3.  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Convicts  in  Ireland ;  with 
some  Remarks  on  the  same  in  England.  By  Four  Visiting 
Justices  of  the  West  Biding  Prison  at  Wakefield.  London : 
1862. 

4.  Report  of  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on 
Transportation  mid  Penal  Servitude.     1856. 

5.  Reports  of  tfie  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  England.    1861. 

6.  Reports  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,' Ireland.    1861. 

HPhe  country  is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  its  occasional  panics 
about  its  convicts, — at  present  particularly  active  in  the 
commission  they  seem  to  hold  from  the  enemy  of  mankind  to 
roam  abroad,  seeking  whom  they  may  devour.  Once  more,  as 
6o  often  before,  we  find  'the  criminal  class  dominant,  exces- 
sively formidable,  and  costly,'  as  one  of  the  Reports  before  us 
described  it  some  few  years  ago.  Nobody  disputes  the  fact, 
except  a  blind  theorist  here  and  there.  As  to  the  mischief,  and 
the  disgrace  of  it,  there  are  no  two  opinions.  Yet  we  can  re- 
member no  occasion,  within  half  a  century,  on  which  so  much 
ignorance  has  been  exhibited,  and  so  much  nonsense  has  been 
talked,  on  a  question  which  any  sensible  man  may  understand, 
and  the  facts  of  which  are  generally  accessible.  Ignorance  and 
passion  together  make  sad  havoc  of  citizen-sense ;  and,  between 
the  popular  weariness  of  the  topic  of  Prison  Discipline,  which 
everybody  has  heard  of  ad  nauseam,  while  few  have  studied  it, 
and  the  wrath  and  terror  with  which  we  find  our  lives,  limbs, 
and  property  at  the  mercy  of  the  ruffianism  of  Saint  Giles's,  a 
confusion  of  ideas  and  counsels  has  been  generated,  almost  as 
discreditable  to  English  society  as  its  mismanagement  of  its 
criminals.  Some,  who  should  know  better,  are  crying  out  for 
a  revival  of  transportation.  Some  vituperate  an  imaginary 
enemy — the  '  Humanitarians,' — who  would  feed  our  scoundrels 
on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  coax  and  humour  them  back  to 
virtue.  Some— perhaps  the  majority— imagine  all  discharged 
convicts  to  be  ticket- of-leave  men;  and  a  multitude  assume 
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that  tickets-of-leave  are  bad  things  in  themselves,  because  the 
'  system'  which  has  been  called  after  them  is  a  failure.  Some 
profess  to  be  in  a  horribly  vindictive  state  of  mind  towards  our 
garotters  and  burglars,  and  others  really  are  so — not  only  when 
walking  the  streets  of  London  armed,  and  peering  into  every 
bit  of  shadow  for  a  murderer,  but  in  letters  to  the  newspapers, 
at  dinner-tables,  and  by  their  own  firesides.  Some  abuse  all 
gaol-chaplains,  or  all  directors  of  prisons,  or  the  Home  Secre- 
taries of  many  successive  Ministries,  or  the  police,  or  anybody 
who  has  to  do  with  convicts,  or  anything  to  propose  about 
them.  There  are  but  few  who  perceive,  amidst  the  confusion, 
that  the  radical  difficulty  remains  untouched  and  unapproached 
—  what  to  do  with  the  element  of  extreme  wickedness — with 
the  coarsest  dregs  of  national  crime, — which  has  never  been  suc- 
cessfully dealt  with  in  any  country  since  modern  civilisation 
arose.  It  is  not  scolding  which  will  enable  us  to  deal  with  this 
great  difficulty;  and  we  are  carried  further  away  from  any  solu- 
tion bj  every  fit  of  chattering  that  ignorance  indulges  in,  and 
by  every  outburst  of  passion.  The  evil  is  very  pressing — there 
is  not  a  day  to  lose  in  dealing  with  it;  and  we  shall  therefore  try 
to  do  our  part  towards  wise  action  on  the  question  by  pre- 
senting a  clear  and  accurate  account  of  the  nature  and  condi- 
tions of  the  case. 

It  may  be  said,  in  excuse  for  Jhe  ignorance  which  is  creating 
so  much  confusion,  that  in  no  department  of  public  affairs  has 
the  Government  of  England  shown  a  more  wretched  and  mis- 
chievous indecision  and  fickleness  than  in  that  of  convict  manage- 
ment. Whatever  allowance  may  be  fairly  claimed  for  an  un- 
certain and  wavering  policy  in  a  matter  so  difficult  and,  in  a 
sense,  so  new,  it  remains  a  fact  that  successive  Administrations, 
and  even  the  same  Ministry  and  Parliament,  have  shifted  from 
one  ground  to  another,  and  changed  their  minds — not  only 
from  one  period  of  experience  to  another,  but  while  preparing 
one  Report,  or  in  the  interval  between  completing  the  Report 
and  presenting  the  Bill  ostensibly  founded  upon  it  Where 
the  Legislature  and  Executive  have  been  so  fluctuating  in  their 
counsels,  it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  society  has  become  con- 
fused in  its  ideas.  The  time  has  arrived,  however,  when  there 
must  be  an  end  of  such  weakness.  Society  must  make  out  a 
clear  aim  for  itself,  and  then  see  that  Government  carries  it 
out. 

The  aim  is,  as  most  people  say  who  are  qualified  to  speak  on 
the  subject  at  all,  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  number  of 
the  criminal  population,  and  to  prevent  the  incorrigible  part  of 
it  from  doing  mischief.     Nothing  that  has  ever  been  effected  in> 
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England  entitles  us  to  expect  the  fulfilment  of  this  aim.  Our 
Reformatories  and  Bagged  Schools  have  done  much  towards 
cutting  off  the  supply  of  criminals  at  its  main  source ;  but  the 
criminal  class  remains  c  dominant'  on  the  whole.  There  is  a 
great  increase  of  crimes  of  violence  without  any  excuse  from 
external  hardship :  and  to  nothing  but  mismanagement  can  it  be 
ascribed.  This  is  the  more  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  different 
administration  of  a  convict  system  nominally  the  same  in  Ire- 
land has  resulted  in  half-emptying  the  prisons,  in  diminishing 
crime  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  in  retrieving  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  convicts.  It  must  be  understood  that  this  is  some- 
thing different  from  knowing  that  twenty  per  cent,  are  incorri- 
gible, and  assuming  that  the  rest  are  reformed.  It  means  that 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  discharged  prisoners  are  doing  well,  while 
the  other  twenty  are  the  incorrigible  and  the  unknown.  We 
shall  have  to  speak  afterwards  of  this  success,  and  of  the 
attendant  difficulty  which  meets  us  on  every  hand — what  to  do 
with  the  incorrigible.  At  present  our  business  is  with  our 
English  failures. 

The  Judicial  Statistics  of  1861  (the  latest  procurable)  show 
that  in  England  and  Wales  the  total  number  of  criminals  of  all 
orders  and  both  sexes  is  148,972,  or  1  in  134  of  the  whole 
population, — London  having  only  1  in  231.  This  estimate 
includes  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  suspected  persons,  children, 
prostitutes,  and  vagrants.  Crimes  of  violence  were  7,535,  of 
which  2,473  were  against  the  person  without  regard  to  property. 
The  known  adult  thieves  in  the  country  in  1861  were  25,272, 
of  whom  19,215  were  men,  and  6,057  were  women.  The  num- 
ber of  suspected  thieves  was  29,588,  of  whom  24,226  were 
men,  and  5,362  were  women.  The  known  and  the  suspected 
thieves  under  the  age  of  sixteen  were  between  four  and  five 
thousand  of  each  class.  Such  is  the  criminal  population  that 
we  have  to  deal  with. 

The  increase  of  commitments  in  1861  was  remarkable.  It 
amounted  to  nearly  13,000 — the  whole  number  being  129,238. 
Dismissing  here  the  cases  of  slight  offences,  and  matters  not 
pertinent  to  our  present  inquiry,  we  find  that  at  the  opening 
of  the  year  there  were  in  prison,  undergoing  their  sentence, 
7,794  convicts,  of  whom  6,474  were  men,  to  whom  were  added 
in  the  course  of  the  year  2,718  men,  making  at  the  end  of  the 
year  9,192  men  and  1,684  women;  in  all,  10,876. 

As  for  what  became  of  these  criminals,  610  were  sent  to 
Western  Australia.  A  few  were  sent  to  lunatic  asylums,  had 
their  sentences  commuted,  or  were  pardoned;  76  died  and 
2  escaped.    Passing  over  irrelevant  particulars  like  these,  we 
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find  that  1,149  men  and  201  women  fulfilled  their  sentences 
and  went  out ;  and  1,377  men  and  268  women  were  discharged 
with  tickets-of-leave.  This  left  in  prison  at  the  beginning  of 
1862,  7,123  convicts  undergoing  their  sentence,  after  3,753 
had  been  disposed  of. 

The  statements  of  the  cost  of  these  convicts  do  not  enlighten 
us  much  as  to  what  we  pay  for  the  crime  of  the  country.  The 
expense  per  head  of  the  convicts  is  reported  as  so  various  that 
it  is  difficult  to  understand — the  extremes  being  202.  and  872. 
The  average  is  announced  to  be  34/.  9s.  9d.  It  is  more 
to  our  purpose  here  to  cite  the  estimate  made  some  years  ago, 
-and  still  adhered  to  by  competent  reporters,  that  the  crime  of 
the  country  costs  it  ten  millions  a  year,  without  reckoning  some 
.  mich  items  as  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  and  the  expenses  of  our 
con  vie  ts  in  the  colonies.  What  a  sum  it  is  1 — and  to  be  spent 
without  success  in  the  object ! 

The  present  attempt  to  raise  a  popular  cry  for  a  revival  of 
transportation  is  worse  than  foolish — it  is  wicked ;  because  any 
man  who  undertakes  to  write  on  the  subject  ought  to  know — 
we  should  say,  must  know — that  the  thing  is  impossible.  The 
time  is  almost  beyond  living  memory  when  Romilly  and  Ben- 
tham  took  up  their  testimony  against  that  mode  of  punishment; 
but  some  of  their  opinions  are  to  be  found  in  their  works  and 
their  memoranda.  Romilly's  diary  shows  us  his  grounds  of 
objection  in  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  criminals  themselves; 
and  it  gives  us  the  curious  anecdote  that  some  of  the  judges  of 
that  day  (1812)  made  their  sentences  of  transportation  as  long 
as  the  law  allowed,  and  for  life  when  it  was  possible,  because  it 
was  certain  that  a  man  sentenced  to  such  a  term  as  seven  yean 
would  not  be  transported  at  all,  but  kept  on  board  the  hulks. 
Three  of  the  judges  are  named  as  declaring  this  to  be  their 
practice.*  There  were  grave  defects,  Romilly  said,  in  the  trans- 
portation system  which  made  him  desire,  with  Bentham,  that 
it  should  be  given  up  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  the  expense, 
which  it  is  convenient  now  to  overlook,  was  severely  felt  at  that 
time.  That  method  of  punishment  had,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  cost  us  seven  millions ;  it  should  now  be  remembered. 

We  need  not  recall  what  the  experience  of  the  last  genera- 
tion proved  to  satiety, — the  intolerable  moral  evils  of  the 
system.  We  could  fill  a*  volume  with  the  indisputable 
grievances  of  the  inhabitants  of  penal  colonies,  after  it  began  to 
be  seen  what  the  results  of  the  system  were ;  but  it  is  un- 
necessary.    There  is  a  Report  in  existence  which  answers  that 

*  Memoirs  of  Romilly,  vol.  ii.  p.  71-2. 
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purpose  most  effectually.  After  some  agitation  by  Sir  William 
Molesworth  and  Archbishop  Whately,  a  Committee  of  the 
Commons  was  appointed  in  1837  to  consider  and  report  on  the 
Transportation  question;  and  the  evidence  before  that  Com- 
mittee must  have  settled  it  for  ever.  It  was  so  understood  at 
the  time  by  the  whole  body  of  lawyers  in  the  country,  as  well 
as  by  moralists  and  statesmen.  '  Probably/  says  Mr.  Clay, 
'  no  volume  was  ever  published  in  England  of  which  the  con- 
'  tents  were  so  loathsome  as  the  appendix  to  the  Committee's 
'  Report'  The  point  which  chiefly  interests  us  here  is,  that 
the  grand  difficulty  was  as  far  from  a  solution  in  Australia  as  it 
is  here, — what  to  do  with  the  crime  de  la  crime  of  British 
ruffianism.  There  was  a  Norfolk  Island  there, — a  lower  deep 
below  the  depths, — a  hell  where  men  slew  each  other  to  get 
removed,  even  though  the  gallows  was  the  goal  of  the  journey. 
Beside  Norfolk  Island,  there  was  the  hell  of  the  Bush ;  and  to 
anxious  husbands  and  tender  fathers  among  the  honest  colonists 
every  home  had  some  of  the  pains  of  hell  in  it  while  surrounded 
by  a  convict  population. 

The  n&oral  impossibility  of  continuing  transportation  was 
proved  by  the  labours  of  that  Committee.  The  impossibility, 
in  fact,  has  been  settled  since  by  the  refusal  of  all  our  colonies, 
in  succession,  to  harbour  the  scoundrelism  of  the  mother  country. 
Western  Australia  receives  a  small  annual  number;  but  it  is  on 
the  express  condition  that  the  immigrants  shall  not  be  of  the 
worst  class  of  offenders,  but  hopeful  subjects  for  reform.  As 
these  are  a  class  which  we  do  not  want  to  get  rid  of,  we  may 
look  on  Western  Australia  as  no  exception  to  the  general  rule 
of  the  colonies  which  decline  to  receive  our  really  troublesome 
criminals. 

Those  who  now  renew  the  demand  for  transportation  should 
remember  (and  should  not  suppose  that  others  forget)  that  the 
members  of  both  Houses,  who  sat  in  committee  on  our  penal 
system  in  1856,  were  as  strongly  in  favour  of  transportation  as 
it  was  possible  to  be ;  and  yet  they  announced  in  their  reports 
that  the  scheme  was  impracticable.  They  even  examined  the 
question,  whether  a  penal  settlement  might  not  be  formed  on  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria, — the  site  so  urgently  recommended  of  late, 
— and  declared  against  it.  The  reasons  may  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  Report  We  need  not  discuss  them  here ;  as  all 
we  have  to  say  about  transportation  is  to  show  that  all  discus- 
sion of  it  as  a  remedy  for  our  present  trouble  is  mere  waste  of 
tame  and  thought  We  shall  have  opportunity  to  exhibit  a 
natural  and  most  beneficial  process  of  convict  emigration,  as  a 
regular  result  of  well-conducted  convict  discipline  at  home. 
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Instituted  in  any  other  way,  and1  as  a  part  of  the  punishment, 
the  evils  are  the  same  that  they  always  were.  The  few 
hundreds  a  year  that  Western  Australia  will  receive  must  he 
only  moderately  criminal  when  selected ;  and  thus  we  are  not 
helped  in  our  main  difficulty ;  the  cost  is  very  heavy ;  and,  far 
worse,  the  voyage  in  a  convict  ship  destroys  all  the  good  that 
can  have  been  done  in  the  prison,  and  all  prospect  of  future 
respectability.  As  for  sending  forth  our  brutes  and  devils,  to 
do  as  the  same  class  have  done  before  on  the  fresh  lands  of  the 
colonies,  no  citizen  who  knows  the  true  history  of  transpor- 
tation can  fail  to  see  that  it  is  altogether  too  late  to  return  to 
a  scheme  which  nothing  but  inexperience  could  excuse  our 
ever  having  tried  at  all. 

The  main  cause  of  our  failure  in  convict  management  is  the 
uncertainty  of  our  opinions,  our  schemes,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
our  avowed  purposes.  The  indecision  and  fickleness  began 
with  our  reforms  half  a  century  ago,  and  are  seen  now,  not 
only  in  the  chaos  of  notions  of  what  should  be  done,  but  in  the 
infliction  of  punishment  We  may  remember  the  increase  of 
crime  while  '  death  recorded '  was  a  mere  new  name  for  trans- 
portation, and  was  treated  as  a  sham  by  criminals ;  and  we  see 
the  same  consequence  now  from  the  confusion  and  uncertainty 
of  alternative  sentences,  while  the  strict  measure  and  conditions 
of  the  alternative  are  dropped  out  of  the  management.  The 
ticket-of-leave  is  lightly  and  improperly  given,  and  its  condi- 
tions are  subsequently  neglected ;  and  thus  all  the  evils  of  un- 
certainty of  punishment  are  incurred  without  the  benefits  of  a 
well-conducted  license  system  being  secured.  This  is  only  the 
latest  phase  of  the  indecision  of  mind  of  our  legislators  and 
ministers  which  has  been  helping  to  make  the  criminal  class 
'  dominant '  in  England  for  a  long  course  of  years. 

We  can  only  glance  rapidly  over  what  was  done  before  the 
important  year  1853.  Thirty  years  ago  we  had,  on  one  hand, 
the  treadmill  and  painful  remains  of  the  old  system,  half-star- 
vation, cold,  and  dirt;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
gaols  where  the  convicts  had  little  work,  good  living,  and  a 
great  deal  of  liberty.  We  had,  at  the  same  time,  attempts  at  a 
silent  system  and  a  solitary  system,  and  prisons  where  there 
was  no  classification  and  hardly  any  restraint.  The  reformers 
of  that  day  were  charged  with  demanding  Turkey  carpets,  wine, 
and  wax  candles  for  their  pet  convicts ;  and  the  criminals  put 
forth  all  their  ingenuity  to  get  into  comfortable  prisons,  and  to 
bring  in  as  many  of  their  acquaintance  as  possible.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  the  '  Humanitarian '  scandal  which  ignorant 
people,  furious  against  the  thieves  of  the  day,  want  to  make 
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oat  to  be  existing  still,  though  our  reformers  are  wiser  by  a 
generation  than  the  prisoners'  friends  of  thirty  years  ago. 
Millbank  Prison,  with  its  discipline,  was  dreaded  by  the  criminal 
class ;  but  while  20,000  of  them  were  annually  sentenced  to 
nominal  transportation,  Millbank  could  receive  only  one  thou- 
sand ;  and  thus  the  most  gambling  class  of  society  ventured  the 
stake,,  saying  that  the  chances  were  nineteen  to  one  in  favour  of 
transportation,  which  was  then  popular,  or  of  the  hulks,  which 
were  rather  liked  also.  On  the  whole,  crime  increased  so  fear- 
fully, and  the  new-born  Statistical  Society  so  alarmed  the 
country  with  an  exposition  of  the  cost  of  crime,  that  everybody 
cried  out  for  some  sharp  and  short  way  of  dealing  with  thieves, 
murderers,  and  incendiaries.  ( It  was  the  period  of  rick-burning.) 
We  had  divisions  of  the  kingdom  into  prison-districts ;  we  had 
inspectors,  new  gaols  on  one  system  or  another ;  here  a  prison 
where  silence  was  unbroken ;  there  a  prison  where  no  man  ever 
saw  another  man's  face,  except  when  the  officials  looked  in 
upon  him;  and  everywhere  the  argument  went  hotly  on, — 
what  should  be  the  main  object  in  the  treatment  of  convicts, — 
the  security  of  society  or  the  reformation  of  the  offender ;  and 
if  both,  which  first?  That  time  now  looks  very  remote;  yet  it 
is  only  very  recently  that  the  argument  has  been  established 
on  its  right  ground.  Everybody  now  agrees  that  the  security 
of  society  is  all  that  the  judicial  department  of  Government  is 
concerned  with;  and  that  the  real  question  is,  whether  that 
social  security  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  means  than  the 
reformation  of  offenders. 

From  1835  onwards  good  preparation  for  future  action  was 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Committee,  Reports,  and  Bills; 
and  the  immediate  fruits  were  the  removal  of  criminal  lunatics 
from  the  gaols  and  the  establishment  of  the  first  State  refor- 
matory, Parkhurst,  at  the  close  of  1838.  The  Richmond  Com- 
mittee were  in  favour  of  the  silent  system;  but  in  1839  Lord 
Russell  obtained  the  passage  of  the  Separate  System  Act.  In 
1840,  the  model  prison  at  Pentonville  was  begun ;  and  it  was 
opened,  under  the  countenance  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  Government, 
at  the  close  of  1842.  From  that  time  there  were  three  gaols 
in  England  which  were  watched  as  exemplars  of  the  separate 
By  stem:  Pentonville,  Reading,  and  the  new  portion  of  the 
prison  at  Preston.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  the  criminal  class 
regarded  all  this  experimenting  on  their  case ;  and  how  interest- 
ing to  them  must  have  been  all  the  illustration,  in  fiction,  in  the 
newspapers,  and  in  Parliament,  of  the  weak  points  of  the 
management  in  each  of  the  celebrated  gaols. 

At  that  time  the  confusion  had  reached  its  height,  from  the 
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sudden  stoppage,  of  transportation  to  New  South  Wales,  and 
its  fearful  inundation  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  hulks  were 
overcrowded,  and  Parliament  insisted  that  no  convicts  should 
be  detained  at  home  on  account  of  the  change.  Under  this 
difficulty,  Ministers  were  too  glad  to  listen  to  the  proposal 
which  came  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  under  the  hand  of  Sir 
John  Franklin, — that  a  system  of  *  Probation'  should  be  tried. 
The  scheme  was  sanctioned ;  and  the  Pentonville  convicts  were 
to  supply  the  material  of  the  experiment.  Sir  J.  Franklin  had 
been  misled  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case;  and  he  drew  back 
before  the  sanction  from  home  could  reach  him.  There  was 
every  element  of  failure  in  the  scheme ;  Sir  J.  Franklin's  suc- 
cessor struggled  hard  to  carry  on  his  government  under  the 
embarrassment  of  it,  and  died  heart-broken  when  the  disclosure 
of  the  immitigable  corruption  of  the  colony  was  made.  Amidst 
the  confusion  of  notions  at  home,  after  this,  Lord  Brougham's 
Committee  sat  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  and 
opinions  which  might  afford  material  for  the  foundation  of  a 
stable  and  consistent  penal  system.  This  aim  was  not  accom- 
plished. The  Juvenile  Offenders'  Bill  was  one  consequence  of 
it, — an  Act  which  did  little  or  no  good.  The  balance  of  opinion 
was,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  a  further  trial  of  separate  con- 
finement; but  there  was  as  yet  little  encouragement  to  any 
great  extension  of  it  In  one  of  the  three  pattern  gaols  the 
mental  health  of  the  convicts  was  bad ;  in  another  the  pursuit  of 
letters,  instead  of  industrial  work,  was  a  topic  of  ridicule  every- 
where ;  and  in  the  Preston  Gaol  only  was  the  method  decisively 
successful.  Sir  George  Grey  had  proposed  penal  public  works; 
but  the  sentimentality  which  was  then  at  its  height  in  regard 
to  convicts  made  a  prodigious  outcry  about  the  hardening  effect 
of  public  labour  on  the  convicts,  and  the  corrupting  influence  of 
the  spectacle  on  the  neighbourhood.  Government  decided  to 
continue  the  first  and  second  stages  of  punishment, — the  prison 
solitude,  succeeded  by  probationary  labour  on  public  works,  and 
then  to  send  the  men  to  Australia,  not  free  as  before,  but  under 
the  conditions  of  the  ticket-of-leave,  till  their  sentence  had  ex- 
pired. The  plan  was  spoiled,  as  any  plan  would  have  been 
spoiled,  by  the  continuance  in  use  of  the  hulks  where  the  penal 
labour  was  carried  on.  The  cholera  in  1849  caused  a  due  de- 
mand for  their  abolition,  and  they  were  condemned  in  1850. 
But  it  was  not  till  1856  that  we  were  rid  of  them  entirely. 

Meantime,  'the  mark  system'  was  the  new  experiment  of  the 
day.  Captain  Maconochie  had  tried  it  in  Norfolk  Island,  and, 
when  recalled  from  thence,  obtained  permission  to  make  the 
experiment  at  home.    A  man  of  benevolent  heart,  but  of  weak 
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judgment  and  imperfect  temper,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  former 
objects,  and  was  not  likely  to  succeed  in  this.  He  failed ;  but 
when  we  witness  the  actual  success  of  the  method  as  far  as  it 
admits  of  success,  we  must  remember  to  whom  we  owe  it.  He 
expected  moral  reformation  from  a  mechanical  appeal  to  selfish- 
ness :  he  did  not  get  this ;  but  he  furnished  us  with  an  effectual 
aid  to  the  inducement  of  good  habits  and  harmless  manners. 
Of  the  true  use  of  the  mark  system  we  shall  see  something 
presently. 

We  must  slip  over  the  few  years  of  confusion  which  none  of 
us  are  likely  to  forget,  during  which  there  were  a  dozen  differing 
ways  of  administering  '  the  separate  system,'  and  more  ridicule, 
and  fresh  disappointments,  and  another  Committee,  with  its 
crowd  of  witnesses,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  considerable  extension 
of  the  cellular  system  among  provincial  prisons ;  and,  finally, 
a  forcible  end  to  the  transportation  system  by  the  refusal  of  the 
colonies  to  receive  any  more  convicts.  Western  Australia 
would  take  three  or  four  hundred  a  year;  but  there  was  no 
channel  open  now  for  the  3,000  and  more  whom  we  had  been 
resolute,  up  to  this  time,  in  sending  away. 

As  we  must  henceforth  deal  with  our  criminals  at  home,  new 
legislation  was  necessary;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  the 
first  Penal  Servitude  Act  became  law.  By  this  Act,  the  avowal 
was  fairly  made  that  we  must  take  complete  charge  of  our 
criminals ;  the  principle  of  mitigation  of  punishment  (in  cases 
of  penal  servitude)  by  the  reformation  of  the  offender  was 
recognised,  and  the  country  was  to  make  a  new  start  in  its 
management  of  convicts,  which  it  was  hoped  might  be  the  last. 
The  bad  effects  of  irresolution  and  frequent  change  were  indeed 
by  this  time  abundantly  evident 

The  substantial  merits,  amidst  some  serious  defects,  of  this 
Act  have  long  been  proved  by  its  operation  in  Ireland,  where 
it  was  fairly  worked.  In  England,  so  many  of  its  provisions 
and  essential  conditions  have  been  neglected,  that  it  has  never 
had  a  chance. 

The  convict  department  in  Ireland  is  separate  from  that  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts  are  the  same  in 
both.  Before  1853,  the  number  of  convicts  transported  from 
Ireland  were  rarely  under  1,000,  and  sometimes  as  many  as 
1,500.  There  is  a  notion  prevalent  in  England  that  Irish 
crime  is  something  singular  —  'agrarian,  or  something  odd.9 
The  tables  before  us,  however,  show  a  catalogue  of  offences  just 
like  those  of  other  countries,  and  quite  as  large  a  proportion  of 
burglaries,  and  all  sorts  of  theft,  as  in  tables  of  offences  else- 
where.   Under  the  same  circumstances  with  England,  then — 
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from  respectability,  any  vicious  habits,  any  association  with 
known  vicious  persons,  will  infallibly  cause  their  license  to  be 
revoked.  They  will  come  back  discredited,  to  fulfil  the  remainder 
of  their  term.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  natural  that  die 
convict  should  be  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  employment,  on 
receiving  his  liberty,  by  means  of  the  prison  authorities,  or 
under  their  cognisance.  The  repugnance  to  employ  thieves 
was  as  strong  in  Ireland  ten  years  ago  as  it  is  anywhere  at 
present ;  but  so  much  genuine  reformation  has  for  so  long  been 
proved,  that  it  becomes  easy  to  place  out  both  men  and  women. 
Applications  are  made  to  the  officials  for  women  from  the 
Refuge  as  female  servants,  and  for  men  from  the  Intermediate 
Prisons  as  labourers,  warehousemen,  &c. ;  and  the  result  is 
almost  invariably  good.  A  considerable  number,  however, 
serve  and  labour  only  till  they  can  earn  enough  wherewith  to 
emigrate ;  and  hence  the  process  of  natural  transportation  of 
which  we  spoke.  These  humbled  people  cannot  be  free  and 
happy  after  such  an  experience;  they  dread  the  attacks  of  their 
old  comrades  in  crime ;  they  cannot  throw  off  the  sense  of  dis- 
grace ;  and  they  abhor  the  surveillance  under  which  they  live; 
so  they  save  money  to  go  to  some  distant  land ;  and  they  are 
next  heard  of  by  their  sending  to  brother  or  friend  the  means 
to  join  them. 

As  we  have  seen  something  lately  of  the  spirit  with,  which 
the  Intermediate  Prison  system  can  be  treated  by  objectors  who 
have  never  looked  into  it,  we  may  be  rendering  a  service  by 
quoting  some  remarks,  under  this  head,  of  those  very  trust- 
worthy inquirers,  the  four  Visiting  Justices  from  Yorkshire. 
In  answer  to  mocking  inquiries  how  inmates  are  chosen  who 
will  not  run  away,  what  bribes  of  vicious  indulgenee  are  offered 
to  them  to  stay,  and  who  can  believe  that  the  huts  are  not  ai 
bad  as  the  hulks  ever  were,  we  tjuote  the  following  comments 
on  the  establishment  at  Lusk.  We  need  not  apologise  for  the 
length  of  our  extract;  for  no  statement,  in  the  whole  literature 
of  prison  discipline,  could  be  more  interesting  to  us  in  our 
present  crisis  of  perplexity  and  dissatisfaction  with  our  own 
methods. 

'Lusk  is  a  village  about  twelve  miles  from  Dublin.  Powers  were 
obtained  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  enclose  an  open  common  there, 
previously  occupied  only  by  u  squatters."  Two  huts  of  corrugated 
iron,  each  capable  of  holding  fifty  men,  were  erected  at  a  cost  of 
320/.  a  piece.  A  portion  of  each  hut  is  partitioned  off  for  a  warder 
to  sleep  in,  and  the  rest  serves  both  as  day-room  and  dormitory  for 
the  convicts.  A  cook-house,  and  offices  of  the  simplest  character, 
stand,  with  the  huts,  in  an  enclosure  bounded  by  a  mud  wall  a  yard 
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high.  A  few  cottages  for  warders,  scattered  about  the  common, 
complete  the  whole  materiel  of  the  "  prison."  All  the  usual  features 
of  a  prison  may  be  said — with  something  of  the  idiom  of  the 
country,  though  not  without  high  English  authority  for  the  phrase 
—to  be  "conspicuous  by  their  absence." 

'  As  to  ihepersannelt  we  found  at  the  time  of  our  visit  about  sixty 
convicts  in  charge  of  five  warders.  The  truncheons  we  saw  at 
Mountjoy  have  no  place  here,  and  other  weapon  or  chain  there  is 
none. 

'  The  obvious  question  to  ask  first  is  —  Do  not  the  prisoners  often 
escape?    Of  more  than  a  thousand  men,  we  are  told,  who  have 
passed  through  the  prison,  only  two  have  attempted  it* 
•  .  •  •  •  .  . 

'Is,  then,  the  non-escape  of  the  prisoners  owing  to  the  place 
being  made  so  comfortable  to  them  that  they  have  no  wish  to  leave 
it?  We  certainly  fail  to  find  any  evidence  of  such  comfort  The 
men  sleep  in  hammocks  in  the  hut,  and  all  that  one  can  say  is,  that 
while  they  axe  inside  it,  they  have  shelter ;  but  the  moment  they 
leave  it,  they  are  exposed  to  every  wind  of  heaven,  and  to  all  the 
rain  of  that  humid  climate.  In  point  of  mere  physical  comfort, 
the  advantage  is  altogether  on  the  side  of  an  ordinary  prison,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  well-warmed  cell  at  Wakefield  or  Pentonville.  We 
found  most  of  the  men,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  working  up  to  the 
middle  in  drains,  than  which  few  employments  conduce  less  to  com- 
fort The  diet  is  stated  to  be  not  more  than  the  medical  officers 
consider  to  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  fitness  for 
tke  hard  labour  and  exposure  to  which  the  men  are  subjected. 
Table  E.  in  the  Appendix  shows  that  the  diet  at  Lusk  is  lower  than 
that  at  Portland,  except  in  potatoes. 

'  The  gratuity  is  half-a-crown  a  week,  which  is  rather  more  than 
in  any  one  stage  at  Portland.  But  it(  is  so  much  lower  in  all  the 
previous  stages  that  a  convict,  under  a  four  years'  sentence,  in 
Ireland,  can  only  earn  half  the  amount  which  he  could  earn,  under  a 
similar  sentence,  in  England. 

*  The  men  at  Lusk  are  allowed  to  spend  sixpence  a  week  of  their 
gratuity ;  and  we  are  told  that  many  of  them  buy  bread  with  it  — 
an  indication  that  the  diet  allowed  to  them  is  not  excessive. 

'  On  the  whole  we  saw  no  appearance  of  any  indulgence  to  induce 
men  to  remain,  as  they  do,  without  physical  restraint,  and  submit  to 

strict  discipline The  bailiff,  who  was  superintending  their 

work,  told  us  that,  having  had  charge  of  gangs  of  labourers  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland,  he  had  never  found  men  more  tractable  or  willing 
to  work  than  these  prisoners ;  adding,  what  would  rarely  be  the  case 
with  free  labourers,  that  an  oath  or  indecent  expression  was  unheard 
among  them*  This  statement  was  confirmed  by  the  other  officers. 
It  was  difficult  to  conceive  that  these  were  men  of  the  same  class  as 
those  whose  scowling  or  knavish  visages  we  had  seen  in  photograph 
or  in  flesh,  in  the  first  stage  at  Mountjoy ;  yet  undoubtedly  they  had 
passed  through  that  prison. 

'  How,  then,  are  the  men  who  are  to  come  to  the  Intermediate 
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Prisons  trained  and  selected  ?    It  is  clear  that  everything  most 

depend  upon  this 

'  The  principle  of  selection  we  have  in  part  already  seen.  It  is 
this : —    , 

'  No  man  convicted  of  murder  or  unnatural  crime  ever  comes  to 
the  Intermediate  Prisons,  nor  an y  under  sentence  for  life,  unless  the 
sentence  be  commuted.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  every  convict 
who  has  attained  the  number  of  marks  required  to  work  out  his  sen- 
tence, according  to  the  scale  described  above,  is  admitted  as  a  matter 
of  right.  To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  the  men  may  be  said  to 
select  themselves.  With  the  exceptions  we  have  mentioned,  it  is 
open  to  every  man,  by  a  certain  amount  of  good  conduct  in  the 
Ordinary  Prisons,  measured  in  the  way  described,  to  obtain  the  pri- 
vilege. It  appears  that  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
convicts  do  in  fact  obtain  it ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  who 
do  not  obtain  it  being  excluded  by  the  nature  of  their  offence  and 
sentence,  as  mentioned  above,  as  well  as  by  failure  of  health,  com- 
mutation of  sentence,  &c. 

'  Of  the  men  sentenced  under  the  Act  of  1857,  taken  by  them- 
selves, 80  per  cent,  attain  the  Intermediate  Prisons  —  the  remission 
of  sentence  allowed  under  that  Act  affording  a  stronger  inducement 
to  good  conduct. 

'  As  it  has  been  alleged  that  only  the  least  criminal  class  of  men 
are  admitted  into  the  Intermediate  Prisons,  we  ourselyes  carefully 
examined  the  registers,  and  found  that,  out  of  a  hundred  names 
taken  consecutively  in  the  register,  eighty-four  were  those  of  old 
offenders  —  that  is,  of  men  who  had  been  convicted  previously  to 
the  offence  for  which  they  were  sentenced  to  the  Convict  Prisons  ; 
and  we  were  told  that  generally  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  men 
who  formerly  made  crime  their  vocation,  casual  offenders  being  the 
exception. 

*  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  good  dispositions  of  men, 
placed  in  a  position  so  nearly  approaching  to  liberty,  and  under  such 
an  entire  absence  of  physical  restraint,  are  severely  tested.  Some 
of  us  were  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  test  be  not  too  severe ; 
whether,  especially,  the  association  by  night  is  prudent,  considering 
the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  it  under  previous  systems  of 
prison  management.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  not  only 
have  those  evils  not  in  fact  resulted  in  the  Intermediate  Prisons  — 
though  they  have  .now  been  seven  years  in  operation,  and  a  large 
number  of  men,  amounting  to  2,900,  have  passed  through  them  — 
but  that  the  general  conduct  of  the  men  has  been  unexceptionable, 
and  that  not  one  convict  has  given  cause  of  offence  in  them,  on 
moral  grounds.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  we  found  a  concurrence 
of  testimony,  from  every  source  accessible  to  us,  to  this  effect,  and 
none  to  the  contrary. 

4  It  is  further  argued  that  if  men  are  not  fit  to  pass  through  such 
an  ordeal  as  that  of  the  Intermediate  Prisons,  still  less  are  they  fit 
to  be  exposed  to  the  yet  greater  temptations  of  the  world  at  large. 
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• 

*  In  the  Intermediate  Prisons  the  restraint  is  reduced  to  a  wunt- 
mumy  and  thereby  the  test  of  character  increased  to  a  maximum. 
That  great  evils  have  occurred  elsewhere,  among  men  placed  in 
association,  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  — -but  without  a 
similar  previous  training — proves  the  severity  of  the  test,  and 
also  proves  the  want  of  such  training.  That  they  have  not  occurred 
in  the  Irish  Intermediate  Prisons  proves  the  excellent  effect  of  such 
a  training,  h  fortiori,  from  the  proved  severity  of  the  test.'  (Pp. 
35-43.) 

The  success  with  the  women  is  at  least  as  remarkable  as  that 
with  the  men.  The  readers  of  *  Female  Life  in  Prison,'  aware 
what  criminal  women  are,  will  understand  the  significance  of 
the  fact  that  the  Refugee,  which  are  the  intermediate  prisons  of 
the  women,  are  applied  to  as  furnishing  good  domestic  servants ; 
and  their  credit  in  this  way  seems  to  rise  from  year  to  year. 

The  commonest  objection  to  the  Irish  Convict  system  is,  that 
the  released  prisoners  repair  to  England,  whereas  very  few 
English  go  to  Ireland.  The  statistical  facts  settle  this  question. 
When  eighty  per  cent,  are  known  to  do  well,  and  ten  per  cent, 
are  recommitted  in  Ireland,  no  very  great  number  can  remain  to 
enter  English  gaols.  As  we  have  seen,  the  total  number  of 
criminals  who  were  in  the  hands  of  the  police  in  1861,  was 
148,972,  of  whom  2,718  were  added  to  the  convicts  in  the 
gaols.  The  proportion  of  Irish  to  English  committed  for  every 
sort  of  offence  was  16,000  to  87,000,  the  rest  being  made  up  of 
Welsh,  Scotch  and  foreign  offenders.  When  we  consider  tnat, 
of  the  87,000  English,  and  of  all  the  Irish,  Welsh,  Scotch  and 
foreign,  under  3,000  became  convicts ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  large  colonies  of  low  Irish  settled  in  all  our  chief  ports  and 
manufacturing  towns,  and  the  numbers  employed  in  agriculture, 
and  moreover  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness  and  fighting  and 
wife- beating  among  the  low  Irish  in  the  towns,  we  shall  see  that 
it  is  not  possible  that  more  than  a  very  small  number  can  have 
become  transferred  from  Irish  to  English  gaols  for  serious 
offences. 

The  fact  of  the  success  of  the  Irish  method  (which  is  simply 
that  of  a  full  and  faithful  application  of  the  existing  law),  is, 
as  far  as  we  know,  undisputed.  There  is  no  question  of  the 
truth  of  the  story ;  as  indeed  there  can  be  none,  while  crime 
is  decreasing,  the  prisons  are  being  closed,  and  prison  officers 
dismissed,  and  the  expenses  lessening,  while  more  and  more  of 
the  worst  professional  ruffians  are  in  durance.  The  excuse  for 
our  failures  in  England,  therefore,  is  that  the  Irish  system  is  not 
practicable  here.  Such  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  conductors  of 
Jhe  Irish  experiment;   and  it  must  be  remembered  that   Sir 
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Walter  Crofton  not  only  asserted  the  Irish  experiment  to  be 
practicable  when  most  people  regarded  it  as  a  philanthropic 
craze,  but  foretold,  several  years  ago,  that  we  in  England 
should  in  due  course  have  a  '  dominant '  criminal  class  to  deal 
with,  and  be  perplexed  and  embarrassed  exactly  as  we  are 
now. 

Still,  however,  we  encounter  the  supreme  difficulty  —  ia 
Ireland,  as  everywhere  else —  what  to  do  with  the  dregs  of  the 
criminal  class,  —  with  the  utterly  depraved  and  incorrigible. 
We  have  seen  that  the  very  worst  offenders  are  never  admitted 
to  the  Intermediate  Prisons  at  alL  With  regard  to  these,  then, 
the  solution  remains  to  be  found. 

The  operation  of  the  first  Penal  Servitude  Act  is  one  of  the 
saddest  spectacles  that  the  whole  story  presents.  While  the 
convicts  in  durance  were  awaiting  the  decision  of  their  fate, 
on  the  sudden  arrest  of  transportation,  they  were  mutinous, 
and  society  was  in  peril.  Transportation  had  become  very 
popular  among  them ;  they  had  considered  it  a  settled  right  of 
their  own  to  be  carried  out  to  the  colonies,  after  going  through 
a  certain  term  of  labour  on  public  works  at  home ;  and  when 
they  learned  that  they  were  not  to  go,  they  believed  themselves 
deprived  of  a  chance  at  the  gold-diggings,  or  at  least  of  liberty 
and  prosperity  in  a  flourishing  country.  There  were  above 
7,000  of  them  actually  under  sentence,  —  or  as  they  regarded 
it,  under  promise  —  of  transportation ;  and  the  demands  and 
discontents  of  such  a  body  of  criminals  were  a  serious  embar- 
rassment to  the  Government.  What  Government  did  first, 
was  to  send  as  many  as  possible  to  the  one  colony  which  re- 
mained open ;  but  in  doing  this,  there  was  a  breach  of  faith 
with  Western  Australia.  The  new  Bill  made  penal  servitude, 
or  labour  on  public  works,  at  once  a  substitute  for  transportation 
under  shorter  terms  (seven  and  fourteen  years)  and  the  middle 
one  of  three  degrees  of  punishment,  of  which  the  lightest  was 
imprisonment,  in  which  the  feeble-bodied  were  necessarily  in- 
cluded :  and  thus,  the  colony  was  burdened,  contrary  to  agree- 
ment, with  the  worst  and  the  weakest  classes  of  convicts,  while 
the  able-bodied  and  corrigible  were  kept  at  home.  This  was  one 
mischief. 

There  was  another  which  caused  a  much  louder  outcry  here. 
The  Act  provided  that,  at  the  time  when  the  sentenced  convicts 
were  to  have  been  sent  to  the  colonies,  they  should  be  set  free 
at  home  with  tickets-pf-leave.  This  was  done  in  a  way  pre- 
cisely opposite  to  that  which  was  adopted  in  Ireland.  None  of 
the  conditions  which  were  printed  at  the  back  of  the  ticket  were 
observed :  the  released  prisoner  bad  his  fare  paid  home,  where 
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he  was  sure  to  be  in  the  midst  of  his  old  bad  companions :  no 
measures  were  taken  to  have  him  watched,  or  in  any  way  re- 
minded of  his  liabilities :  he  was  to  be  hurried  out  of  sight  as 
fast  as  possible,  in  order  (as  we  were  told)  that  he  might  be 
free  to  obtain  honest  employment  through  the  ignorance  of 
employers  that  any  taint  attached  to  him.  We  all  remember 
what  followed.  The  released  convicts  seemed  to  turn  up 
everywhere,  for  it  was  their  obvious  policy  to  leave  their  old 
neighbourhood  as  soon  as  they  had  got  their  post-office  orders 
cashed  for  the  half  of  the  gratuities  due  to  them  on  leaving 
prison.  In  a  new  district  they  could  begin  a  fresh  career ;  and 
if  they  were  caught,  they  had  a  good  chance  of  a  light  punish- 
ment, from  their  being  supposed  new  to  crime.  As  at  present, 
the  increase  of  robbery  and  garotting  was  ascribed  to  the 
maligned  ticket-of-leave ;  every  discharged  convict  was  assumed 
to  be  a  ticket-of-leave  man ;  and  the  exaggeration  of  their 
numbers  by  the  popular  imagination  was  enormous.  The 
occasional  swarms  from  the  hulks  were  forgotten  —  swarms  of 
ruffians  whose  sentences  had  been  shortened  by  one-half  or  less. 
The  tens  of  thousands  annually  discharged  from  the  infamous 
old  gaols,  which  were  schools  of  crime,  were  overlooked ;  and 
the  panic  fastened  upon  the  five  thousand  ticket-of-leave  men 
and  women,  whom  the  law  assumed  to  be  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police. 

In  1855,  one  consequence  of  this  panic  appeared.  It  was 
announced,  on  the  authority  of  the  Convict  Prison  Directors, 
that  the  sentences  of  penal  servitude  under  the  Act  must  be 
fulfilled  without  any  remission  whatever.  It  is  understood  that 
the  judges  were  as  much  astounded  as  the  convicts  at  this 
declaration,  as  they  had  passed  long  sentences  under  the  sup- 
position that  the  terms  were  to  be  shortened,  as  in  the  transpor- 
tation and  ticket-of-leave  cases  up  to  that  time.  The  idea  was, 
evidently,  that  this  proceeding  would  extinguish  the  license 
system  ;  and  in  its  place,  a  provision  was  made  for  the  convicts 
employed  on  public  works  rising,  by  good  behaviour,  through 
three  gradations  of  privilege  above  the  lowest  at  which  they 
entered.  This  was  despised  as  a  substitute  for  the  power  of 
obtaining  freedom ;  and  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  so  threaten- 
ing, that  in  the  session  of  1856,  the  whole  matter  had  to  bo 
gone  over  again.  From  January  to  July  of  that  session,  com- 
mittees of  both  Lords  and  Commons  collected  evidence,  on 
which  they  briefly  reported,  when  it  was  too  late  to  pass  any 
measure  that  year. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  there  was  a  strong  bias  in  both 
committees  in  favour  of  transportation.     The  Lords  undertook 
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this  head  of  the  inquiry  ;  and  their  conclusion  is  given  in  the 
seventh  paragraph  of  their  report  '  That,  however,  in  the 
'  opinion  of  the  Committee,  among  existing  colonies,  that  of 
(  Western  Australia  seems  to  offer  the  only  field  for  the  con- 
'  tinuance  of  the  system  of  transportation ;'  —  the  following 
paragraphs  being  occupied  with  a  condemnation  of  the  change 
by  which  convicts  sentenced  to  more  than  fourteen  years  were 
inflicted  upon  the  colony.  The  final  paragraph  recommends  a 
revision  of  the  Penal  Servitude  Act,  by  which  shorter  terms 
of  such  a  penalty  were  substituted  for  transportation. 

The  Commons  Committee  wished  there  could  be  convict 
prisons  in  remote  countries,  where  sentences  could  be  carried 
out,  and  then  proceeded  to  state  its  conclusions  on  the  penal 
servitude  question.  It  approved  of  a  fixed  term  of  imprison- 
ment and  hard  labour,  followed  by  a  period  which  the  convict 
could  abridge  by  good  conduct ;  and  it  alleged  that  bad  con- 
sequences had  ensued  from  the  reoent  extinction  of  this  hope. 
But  it  was  indispensable  that  the  terms  should  be  as  long  as 
those  of  transportation  had  been,  the  existing  sentences  serving 
for  the  fixed  term.  A  shorter  sentence  of  penal  servitude 
seemed  to  the  Committee  to  be  needed,  to  make  a  proper 
gradation ;  the  hulks  were  finally  condemned  as  intolerable,  and 
the  ticket-of-leave  system  was  declared  to  be  too  new  to  afford 
materials  for  a  decisive  judgment.  Four  paragraphs  follow, 
however,  very  favourable  to  the  principle  of  release  on  license. 
They  declare  the  principle  to  be  sound ;  regret  the  misappre- 
hensions then  prevalent  —  instances  of  which  appeared  in  the 
witnesses  before  the  Committee,  who  had  confounded  together 
all  released  convicts  as  ticket-of-leave  men ;  —  and  insist  on 
the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  leave,  and  the  thorough 
surveillance  of  these  wards  of  justice.  They  declare  the  con- 
duct of  a  large  proportion  of  the  licensed  men  to  have  been 
good,  and  reject  the  plea  for  neglect  of  them,  that  surveillance 
would  deprive  them  of  a  chance  of  work  —  observing  that 
licensed  and  freely  discharged  convicts  are  under  the  same 
conditions  as  to  getting  employment,  except  that  the  released 
on  leave  have  established  the  rudiments  of  a  good  character. 
Finally,  a  method  of  full  communication  between  all  parties 
charged  with  public  security  was  recommended :  the  police 
should  always  know  where  to  find  released  convicts ;  and  the 
Home  Office  should  have  a  clear  understanding  with  the  judges 
and  the  magistracy  of  the  kingdom. 

The  important  points  of  this  Report  are — its  admission  of 
the  principle  of  the  convict's  power  over  his  own  destiny,  to  a 
certain  fixed  extent ;  and  its  virtual  condemnation  of  the  prac- 
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tice  of  shortening  sentences.  It  would  restore  the  former 
terms  of  punishment,  and  would  introduce  one  of  penal  servitude 
for  three  years  to  fill  up  the  gap  which  would  thus  be  caused. 
This  Report  has  been  heartily  adopted  and  acted  upon  in 
Ireland ;  it  has  been  treated  with  neglect  or  worse  in  England ; 
and  we  see  the  consequence  in  the  actual  condition  of  public 
security  in  Dublin  and  London.  • 

The  Second  Penal  Servitude  Act  was  brought  forward  early 
in  the  next  session.     It  adopted  the  main  recommendations 
of  the  Commons  Committee  Report ;  but  the  Home  Secretary 
did  not   commit  himself  freely  to   the  principle  of  his  own 
measure.     He  would  permit  only  a  shorter  remission  of  punish- 
ment, and  would  then  discharge  the  prisoner  unconditionally, 
except  in   some   peculiar  cases.      Misled  by  the  sentimental 
objection  that  the  poor  fellows  would  not  get  work  if  the  police 
were  looking  after  them,  he  would  have  the  police  not  look 
after  them.     We  need  not  point  out  that  this  was  a  surrender 
of  the  only  safeguard  that  society  can  have,  and  an  equalising  of 
the  licensed  prisoner  with  the- ordinary  discharged  felon,  except 
in  as  far  as  '  good  conduct '  in  prison  had  earned  a  small  remis- 
sion of  punishment.     Now,  '  good  conduct '  in  prison  is  known 
by  all  experienced  officials  to  be  worth  absolutely  nothing  as  a 
test  of  reformation.     The  Irish  officials  themselves  say  that 
a  better  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  real  state  of  mind  of  a 
convict  by  a  few  days'  observation  when  he  is  at  liberty,  than 
by  any  number  of  years  under  any  degree  of  restraint.     More- 
over, it  appears  that  in  our  English  gaols, '  good  conduct'  is  so 
generally  the  rule,  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  men,  and  84  per 
cent,  of  the  women  never  commit  any  offence  whatever  in  gaol. 
However  numerous  may  be  the  transgressions  reported,  they 
are  always  the  work  of  a  very  small  number  of  prisoners  -— 
insubordinate  from  weakness  of  intellect  or  perverseness  of 
temper. 

The  clearest  view  of  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Act  of 
1857  may  be  conveyed  by  an  extract  from  Sir  George  Grey's 
Circular  to  the  Judges  and  Magistrates  on  the  Bill  becoming 
law. 

'  The  following  are  the  principal  alterations  in  the  law  made  by 
this  Act : — 

*  1st.  It  extends  the  provisions  of  the  Act  above-mentioned  of  the 
16th  and  17th  years  of  Her  Majesty  by  substituting  in  all  cases  the 
sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  the  sentence  of  transportation. 

'  2ndly.  It  extends  the  terms  of  penal  servitude  so  as  to  make 
them  correspond  in  duration  with  the  terms  of  transportation  to 
which  convicts  might  formerly  have  been  sentenced. 
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*  3rdly.  It  gives  a  power  to  pass  sentences  of  penal  servitude  of  a 
shorter  duration  than  the  former  minimum  term  of  transportation, 
but  of  not  less  than  three  years. 

*  4thly.  It  attaches  to  the  sentence  of  penal  servitude  the  liability 
of  the  convict  to  be  removed  while  under  sentence  from  this 
country  to  a  colony,  there  to  be  dealt  with  in  all  respects  as  if  he 
had  been  sentenced  to  transportation. 

*  TTfe  second  and  third  of  these  alterations  have  been  made  ia 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  in  1856,  to  inquire  into  the  provisions  and 
operation  of  the  Act  16  &  17  Vict.c.  99. 

'  The  last,  and  most  important  of  them,  will  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  avail  itself,  to  the  fullest  extent,  of  facilities  which  may 
from  time  to  time  exist  for  removing  to  a  penal  settlement  abroad 
convicts  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 

'  As  a  considerable  discretion  has  therefore  been  left  in  the  handi 
of  the  Executive  Government  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  sen* 
tences  are  to  be  carried  into  effect,  I  feel  it  right  to  inform  yon  of 
the  general  rules  which  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  with  regard  to  pri- 
soners on  whom  the  sentence  of  penal  servitude  will  hereafter  be 
passed.' 

The  tabular  statement  which  follows  this  circular  in  the  Report 
of  the  Prison  Directors  (p.  22.)  must  have  conveyed  to  the  magis- 
tracy of  the  country  a  strong  impression  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
amount  of  punishment  for  crime  henceforth.  The  Table  might 
be  got  by  heart  by  the  authorities  (as  it  is  always  and  easily  by 
convicts),  and  the  conditions  might  be  regarded  as  fixed,  and  the 
punishment  certain,  if  any  security  could  be  obtained  for  a 
thorough  understanding  among  the  ministers  of  justice  all  over 
the  country,  a  constant  surveillance  over  discharged  prisoners, 
and  a  steady  application  of  the  law  to  new  and  old  offenders; 
but  in  the  absence  of  such  safeguards,  and  while  transportation 
was  still  discussed,  as  a  thing  which  might  become  feasible 
again,  through  some  accident  or  other ;  and  while  the  public 
were  disputing  with  the  authorities  as  to  whether  crime  was  on 
the  increase  or  the  contrary — a  doubtful  matter  under  the  in- 
crease of  summary  convictions  which  took  place  at  that  date— 
the  total  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  public  and  of  the 
criminal  class  was  that  crime  was  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and 
that  punishment  was  becoming  at  once  more  lenient  and  more 
variable. 

From  that  time  to  this  there  has  been  an  incessant  conflict  of 
opinion  between  the  public,  the  Directors  in  England,  and  the 
Directors  in  Ireland  about  the  working  of  the  Act ;  but  the 
real  subject  of  controversy  is  not  the  Act,  but  our  f  convict 
'  system,'  which  is  something  very  unlike  the  law.  ^  The 
enlargement  of  summary  jurisdiction  is  complained  of  as  intro- 
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during  large  numbers  to  the  evil  influences  of  a  gaol  for  short 
periods,  while  magisterial  sentences  are  of  such  inequality  as  to 
make  the  administration  of  justice  ridiculous :  and  the  tribunal 
itself  is  one  which  the  criminal  class  complain  of  as  unjust. 
This  is  almost  the  only  attention  which  the  public  gives  to  any 
class  of  offenders  but  the  ticket-of-leave  men.  When  convicts 
are  spoken  of,  anywhere  outside  a  prison,  they  are  always 
ticket-of-leave  men ;  and  complaints  of  leniency  always  refer 
to  the  use  of  the  license.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  much 
to  complain  of  in  the  administration  of  the  law ;  but  if  it  was 
carried  out  as  well  in  Great  Britain  as  it  is  in  Ireland,  there 
would  still  be  much  to  consider  in  regard  to  the  far  larger 
number  of  culprits  who  are  not  under  terms  of  license  at  all. 

At  the  end  of  five  years  from  the  passage  of  the  Act,  we 
find  ourselves  all  of  one  mind  as  to  s  the  failure  of  our  convict 
'system' — all  of  us,  except  a  very  few  enthusiastic  officials, 
who  now,  however,  admit  that  there  is  no  great  wisdom  in 
enacting  a  law  with  clear  and  stringent  safeguards,  and  then, 
in  practice,  dropping  out  the  safeguards  altogether.  At  the 
back  of  every  ticket-of-leave  the  conditions  of  the  license  are 
printed;  and  the  holder  is  warned  that  he  may  be  brought 
back  to  fulfil  his  term  of  punishment,  not  only  for  a  fresh 
breach  of  the  laws,  but  for  an  idle  mode  of  life  and  disreputable 
connexions.  Every  man  of  the  class  knows  very  well  that 
these  conditions  are  never  attended  to.  He]  gets  what  he  can 
of  the  c  gratuities '  he  has  obtained  by  the  conduct  to  which  he 
owes  his  ticket,  and  then,  if  he  is  a  shrewd  man,  burns  his 
ticket*  It  was  galling  to  him,  in  leaving  the  prison,  to  be 
looked  down  upon  by  the  fellows  who  had  fulfilled  their  sen- 
tence, and  who  boasted  that  they  were  completely  free ;  and  he 
Cits  himself  on  an  equality  with  them  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
lieves  that  he  is  making  a  fresh  start,  with  a  new  name  in  a 
aew  place ;  he  is  confident  that  no  eyes  are  upon  his  mode  of 
life;  and  that  if  caught  in  afresh  offence  he  has  every  chance  of 
passing  for  a  new  offender — not  only  because  he  has  been  lost 
sight  of  since  his  release,  but  because  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  thought  fit  to  diminish  the  allowance  for  the  expenses  of 
witnesses  at  distant  Courts,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  his 
old  acquaintance  among  the  police  will  excuse  themselves  from 
the  trouble  and  cost  of  taking  a  journey  to  identify  him.  The 
passion  for  economy  in  managing  the  department  of  crime  — 
that  economy  which  we  are  every  day  calling  '  penny  wise  and 
'  pound  foolish9 — that  economy  which  impairs  the  management 
of  our  female  prisons,  and  wears  out  and  kills  off  matrons  by 
imposing  twice  as  much  labour  on  them  as  woman's  frame  can 
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bear ;  —  that  economy  has  taken  a  bad  direction  in  inflicting  loos 
on  witnesses  for  the  public  service  of  identifying  old  offenders; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  evils  which  we  are  bound  to  protest 
against. 

It  was  discovered,  four  years  since,  that  some  abases  hid 
been  perpetrated  by  witnesses  who  got  a  profit  out  of  their 
attendance  at  trials  of  supposed  old  offenders.  Such  abuses  are 
of  serious  consequence,  of  course,  to  the  man  on  his  trial,  to  the 
Court,  and  to  the  public  purse;  but  the  proposed  remedy  is 
working  so  badly  that  something  must  be  done.  The  tariff 
framed  by  the  Government  is  now  so  low  as  to  frustrate  justice 
to  a  great  extent.  Poor  men  will  not  prosecute;  policemen 
and  others  who  have  no  spare  means  discourage  prosecutions, 
and  are  apt  to  deny  all  knowledge  of  an  old  acquaintance,  or  to 
profess  a  total  loss  of  memory  about  events  which  it  would  be 
costly  to  remember.  The  police  on  the  spot  find  all  manner  of 
obstruction  in  investigating  a  case  of  offence,  because  every 
poor  person  who  could  give  information  dreads  being  bound 
over  by  the  magistrates  to  attend  at  the  trial.  On  police  wit- 
nesses the  burden  is  particularly  heavy,  from  the  frequency 
with  which  their  evidence  is  wanted ;  and  it  has  lately  become 
known  that  their  friends  among  the  authorities  interfere  on 
their  behalf,  to  prevent  their  being  summoned.  The  Recorder 
of  Birmingham  says,  in  the  appendix  to  a  late  charge — 

*  I  have  been  informed  by  the  local  authorities  of  Birmingham 
that  the  governor  of  the  gaol  in  a  neighbouring  county  wrote  to 
them  to  request  them  not  to  require  the  attendance  of  his  officers,  as 
the  poor  men  really  could  not  afford  the  loss  imposed  on  them  by  their 
journeys.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  feeling  which 
prompted  this  extraordinary  request  is  shared  by  many  who  have 
too  little  frankness,  or  too  much  prudence  to  avow  it.' 

A  vigorous  presentment  of  this  evil  by  the  Grand  Jury  of 
South  Lancashire,  in  August  1860,  was  understood  to  have 
produced  sufficient  sensation  in  the  Home  Office  to  incline  the 
Minister  to  improve  the  scale  of  allowances  ;  but  it  was  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  local  rates ;  and  thus  again  a  temptation 
would  be  offered  to  screen  or  ignore  offences.  The  general 
judgment  on  the  case  seems  to  be  that,  if  it  can  scarcely  be 
hoped  by  any  method,  or  any  scale  of  allowance,  to  secure  a 
perfect  correspondence  between  crime  and  justice,  any  error 
should  be  on  the  side  of  oyer  zeal  rather  than  concealment  of 
transgressions. 

Photography  supplies  a  new  and  valuable  method  of  detec- 
tion. If  we  had  the  necessary  complement  of  the  license 
system,  a  perfect  system  of  communication  between  all  the 
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magistrates  and  their  police  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  a 
registration  of  offenders,  with  such  a  supervision  as  is  the  actual 
but  unfulfilled  condition  of  the  ticket-of-leave,  we  should  have 
something  like  the  command  over  our  criminal  class  which  ( the 
'  system '  is  assumed  to  give  us. 

The  main  desideratum,  however,  is  of  a  different  kind — the 
Intermediate  Prison.  Having  spoken  fully  of  this  institution 
in  connexion  with  Ireland,  we  will  here  only  refer  our  readers 
to  the  experience  and  example  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society, 
and  of  such  refuges  for  female  convicts  as  have  successfully 
served  the  purpose  of  intermediate  prisons. 

From  details  we  must  here  pass  (very  briefly)  to  some 
general  principles.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  admit 
what  is,  indeed,  nothing  but  a  truism — that  the  only  possible 
security  for  society  is  in  the  reformation  of  its  criminals.  The 
only  question  which  can  be  raised  here  is  as  to  the  proportion 
which  may  be  rendered  harmless.  Till  the  greater  number 
are  so  neutralised,  the  criminal  class  will  remain  '  dominant.' 
Reformation,  to  any  extent  whatever,  requires  that  offenders 
should  be  dealt  with  individually.  Without  this,  nothing  more 
than  conformity — and  a  very  transitory  conformity — can  be 
obtained.  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  admits  that  female  convicts  require 
this  individual  treatment,  but  insists  that  men  should  be  treated 
en  masse.  The  truth  probably  is  that,  in  regard  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  gaol  and  the  prosecution  of  the  labour  of  the  men, 
management  by  drill,  and  organisation  in  masses  is  best ;  but 
with  this  there  should  always  be,  and  doubtless  may  always 
easily  be,  individual  application,  by  means  of  the  chaplain,  if 
of  nobody  else.  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  who  has  succeeded  as 
no  other  man  has  ever  succeeded,  emphatically  declares  his 
conviction  that  his  method  is  as  practicable  in  England  as  it 
has  proved  in  Ireland ;  and  in  this  he  is  sustained  by  the  object 
proposed,  and  the  provisions  made,  and  the  openings  left  by 
the  Act  of  1857. 

If  the  objection  is  to  the  cost,  in  trouble  and  money,  the 
question  occurs  whether  any  possible  expenditure  of  public 
money  and  public  effort  in  working  an  effective  system  can 
rival  that  to  which  we  are  now  submitting,  under  the  domin- 
ance of  our  criminal  class.  When  we,  like  the  Irish  directors, 
can  reclaim  eighty  per  cent,  of  our  convicts,  and  keep  a  due 
control  over  them,  and  find  our  gaols  half  empty,  and  our 
prison  officers  too  many  for  their  work,  while  convictions  cor- 
respond closely  with  offences,  we  shall  find  ourselves  more 
Kghtly  taxed  for  crime  and  justice  than  we  have  ever  been  yet 
As  matters  stand,  there  is  something  unspeakably  painful  in 
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meeting,  in  our  gaols,  instances  of  hard  economy  in  small 
matters,  and  of  timidity  about  laying  out  money  in  ways 
absolutely  requisite,  while  '  the  system '  is  subjecting  us  to  an 
expenditure  which  any  nation  would  refuse,  except  as  a  sup- 
posed ransom  of  life  and  property.  It  is  well  understood  that 
our  reformatories  are  saving  us  from  a  vast  tribute  to  the 
criminal  class.  A  larger  economy  still  would  be  achieved  by  a 
faithful  and  strict  working  of  the  law  of  penal  servitude* 

Next,  the  present  outcry  about  the  dietary  of  our  state 
prisons  is  altogether  a  mistake ;  and  we  must  assert  the  prin- 
ciple that  bodily  health  is  one  of  the  requisites  to  moral  refor- 
mation. The  mass  of  letters  about  the  high  feeding  of  our 
Government  convicts  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  before 
Christmas  was  a  national  disgrace  to  us.  Those  letters  showed 
at  once  a  wonderful  ignorance  of  the  physiological  case,  and  a 
shockingly  low  tone  of  moral  feeling.  People  who  print  their 
notions  for  the  public  benefit  should  understand  what  they  are 
talking  about ;  but  these  complainants  are  ignorant  of  the  effect 
of  low  feeding  on  the  brain.  The  effect  is  to  depress  the 
reason  and  excite  the  fancy ;  to  embitter  the  temper  and  ex- 
asperate the  passions.  As  the  imprisonment  itself  has  some- 
thing of  the  same  effect,  till  it  is  relieved  by  hopeful  toil,  a 
satisfying  diet  is  necessary  to  sustain  health  of  body,  and  create 
that  of  mind.  One  or  two  remonstrants  have  condescended  to 
compare  the  diet  of  the  Government  invalid  prisons  with  that 
of  the  free  labourer;  It  is  stooping  very  far  to  compare  the 
dinner  of  the  imprisoned  convict  with  that  of  the  free  labourer 
at  Portland ;  but  to  take  Dartmoor  and  Woking,  in  which  the 
decrepid  and  sickly  are  deposited,  for  such  a  comparison,  is  an 
unworthy  trick.  In  all  such  comparisons,  the  proposers  seem 
to  forget  that  the  true  English  citizen  prefers  a  *  dinner  of 
'  herbs,'  with  family  love,  and  personal  innocence  and  honour, 
to  the  '  stalled  ox,'  in  the  abode  of  disgrace,  amidst  vile  com- 
panionship. If  the  free  labourer  at  Portland  dines  on  bread 
and  cheese,  it  is  because  there  are  wife  and  children  at  home, 
whom  he  has  the  privilege  of  supporting ;  and  the  notion  that 
a  free  and  honest  citizen  would  commit  crime  to  get  into 
durance,  where  he  could  have  six  or  ten  ounces  of  boiled  meat 
and  a  pound  of  potatoes  for  dinner,  is  to  insult  every  good 
man  in  England.  We  may  trust  that  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
the  convicts,  either.  No ;  our  true  economy  does  not  lie  in 
the  direction  of  underfeeding  men  who  are  already  suffering 
under  a  change  of  life  as  great  as  their  brain  can  bear.  Their 
treatment  is  arranged  under  the  advice  of  physicians ;  and  we 
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trust  the  aim  will  continue  to  be,  not  to  make  them  eat  little, 
but  work  much  and  well. 

It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  sentimental  prisoners' 
friends  are  always  trying  to  get  sentences  shortened.  As  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  constant  importunity  of 
our  successful  managers  has  been  for  a  lengthening  of  sen- 
tences, in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  This  leads  us  to  con- 
sider the  crowd  of  prisoners  in  our  gaols,  and  aggressors  in  our 
streets. 

The  shortening  of  sentences  wherever  possible  is  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  our  criminal  management  of  late  years ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  foolish  or  mischievous.  It  is  bad 
economy,  though  economy  is  the  excuse;  and  it  fills  the 
gaols  which  it  was  intended  to  empty.  The  present  panic 
has  wrought  in  the  direction  of  lengthening  the  sentences  of 
old  offenders ;  and  we  may  hope  that  there  will  be  permanent 
re-arrangement  of  terms  of  punishment. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Act  is  a  great  blessing  for  the  quan- 
tity of  business  it  enables  us  to  get  through  with  the  lighter 
order  of  offenders ;  but  it  is  a  very  serious  evil  that  old 
offenders,  men  and  women,  who  have  been  convicted  three,  six, 
or  ten  times,  should  pass  the  tribunal  on  the  same  terms  with 
those  who  have  transgressed  slightly  and  for  the  first  time. 
As  nine-tenths  of  the  sinners  who  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  police  are  dealt  with  summarily,  the  number  of  old  convicts 
brought  up  for  slight  offences  must  be  considerable ;  and  their 
sentences  are  almost  always  proportioned  to  the  single  act,  and 
not  affected  by  their  depraved  and  dangerous  character.  Any 
certainty  of  recognition  would  be  a  great  security  to  society, 
and  a  heavy  blow  to  the  confident  members  of  the  criminal  class. 

Something  more  than  this,  however,  seems  to  be  considered 
necessary  for  duly  affecting  the  imagination  of  garotters  and 
burglars.  For  our  part,  we  have  a  clear  persuasion  of  the 
necessity  of  flogging  for  such  cases.  We  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  vindictive  feeling  which  expresses  itself  in  clamour  for 
bread  and  water,  the  cat-o'-ninetails,  and  any  other  infliction 
that  can  be  devised  in  our  period  of  society ;  but  we  certainly 
believe  that  applications  of  punishment  must  vary  with  the 
capacity  and  habits  of  the  offender.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  most  experienced  managers  of  reformatory  methods 
are  right  when  they  say  that  the  deterring  power  of  punish- 
ment is  very  limited;  and  that  when  the  limif  is  passed, 
further  infliction  only  increases  crime.  It  is  on  this  ground 
that  the  present  cry  for  vindictive  and  cumulative  punishment 
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is  highly  dangerous*  But  it  is  also  unquestionable  that  the 
most  deterrent  punishment  compatible  with  humanity  is  the 
most  humane,  because  the  most  effectual.  Flogging  is  sincerely 
and  undisguisedly  dreaded  by  the  most  hardened,  impudent, 
and  brutal  criminals.  They  can  feel  the  disgrace  of  it  after 
they  are  lost  to  every  other  touch  of  shame ;  and  the  pain  of 
it  is  within  the  capacity  of  their  imagination,  when  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  protracted  penal  servitude  seem  dim  and  remote  to 
them.  The  proper  class  to  flog  is  that  of  perpetrators  of  crimes 
of  personal  violence.  That  sort  of  crime  is  so  easy,  for  the  most 
part  so  safe  at  the  moment,  and  so  gratifying  to  the  passions  of 
brutal  men,  that  a  sharp  and  dreaded  penalty  is  particularly 
needed  for  its  repression.  Flogging  might  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage in  some  other  cases  if  we  cannot  gain  the  point  of 
longer  sentences.  We  must  have  something  effectual  in  the 
place  of  an  infinity  of  short  imprisonments  which  introduce  a 
constant  succession  of  novices  to  the  interior  of  our  prisons, 
allow  no  time  for  reform,  and  send  out  a  crowd  of  disgraced 
persons  into  the  world,  more  likely  to  break  the  laws  than 
before  they  were  punished. 

While  our  '  system'  is  conducted  on  Sir  J.  Jebb's  idea  that 
'  due  observance  of  routine  duties  will  commonly  effect  all  that 
'  can  be  done  for  convicts,'  we  shall  suffer  as  we  are  suffering 
now.  There  will  be  a  constant  accession  to  the  number  of  the 
criminal  class,  without  reform  of  the  older  members.  It  is  in 
entire  consistency  with  this  leading  idea  of  his  that  Sir  J.  Jebb 
prefers  soldiers,  or  men  of  the  soldierly  stamp,  for  prison  officials, 
that  the  '  routine'  may  be  as  strict  and  perfect  as  possible.  We 
are  warranted  in  distrusting  this  view  of  the  case,  not  only  by 
the  bad  success  of  '  the  system '  thus  far,  but  by  the  fact  that 
in  Ireland,  where  '  routine '  fills  its  proper  place,  and  not  the 
whole  field  of  experiment,  and  where  the  prison  officers  are 
selected  for  intelligence  and  education,  as  well  as  moral  qualities, 
the  convicts  work  much  harder  for  much  less  external  induce- 
ment than  any  English  convicts.  They  undergo  more  hardship, 
more  toil,  and  a  severer  probation  in  every  way  than  our  gaol- 
birds ;  and  the  consequence  is  on  the  one  hand  the  reform  of 
four-fifths  of  the  offenders,  and  on  the  other  the  perpetual 
reduction  of  the  criminal  class. 

We  are  told  that  nobody  has  the  courage  to  propose  the  ex- 
penditure which  would  be  necessary  to  deal  in  the  befet  way 
with  our  convicts.  Let  any  good  man-of-business  in  Parliament 
present  the  account  of  what  we  now  pay  for  '  dominant '  crime, 
and  what  would  be  requisite  for  getting  and  keeping  it  under, 
and  we  shall  see  whether  the  people  of  England  will  not  be 
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willing  to  pay,  and  indeed  be  delighted  to  see  how  the  cost  will 
diminish  from  year  to  year.  It  would  be  a  cheap  bargain  for 
the  country  to  keep  prisoners  for  longer  sentences;  to  give 
them  (especially  the  women)  a  fuller  staff  of  guardians;  to 
establish  and  maintain  an  effectual  correspondence  between  the 
magistracy  and  police  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  registration  and 
supervision  of  the  criminal  class  generally,  and  discharged  con- 
Tic  1 8  in  particular ;  and,  finally,  to  have  special  prisons  for  the 
seclusion  of  incorrigible  offenders.  Such  prisons  at  home  would 
be  much  less  costly  than  thfij  could  be  in  the  Colonies,  even  if 
the  way  were  open  which  is  in  fact  closed  for  ever.  It  is  due 
to  public  security  at  home  that  the  utterly  hopeless  class  should 
be  sequestrated ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  new  and  rising  societies  of 
the  Colonies  that  they  should  be  spared  all  risk  of  any  repetition 
of  the  evils  which  they  have  thrown  off,  and  now  peremptorily 
refuse  to  be  subjected  to  in  any  degree,  and  on  any  pretence 
whatever.  About  such  perpetual  sequestration  there  ought  to 
be  no  scruple  whatever  in  relation  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
worst  class  ef  all.  We  are  too  apt  to  disregard  or  forget  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  worst  criminals  are  half 
idiots.  Perhaps  some  of  us  have  never  heard  how  hopelessly 
weak-minded  many  of  them  are.  Having  scarcely  any  under- 
standing and  no  power  of  will,  they  cannot  reform.  They  are 
made  up  of  animal  passions;  and  it  is  a  mere  mockery  and 
cruelty  to  all  parties  to  sentence  such  beings  to  one  imprison- 
ment after  another,  and  let  them  out  to  commit  another  crime 
on  the  first  opportunity.  If  these  wretches,  and  the  thoroughly 
depraved  and  hardened,  who  have  proved  themselves  to  be  of  an 
incorrigible  quality,  were  secluded,  at  any  cost,  it  would  be  a 
cheap  bargain  to  even  the  existing  generation,  while  the  next 
would  be  grateful  to  us  for  having  delivered  them  from  the 
burden  and  curse  of  a  '  dominant'  criminal  class. 

The  measure  adopted  by  the  Government  to  allay  the  in- 
dignation and  alarm  caused  by  the  increasing  insecurity  of  the 
metropolis,  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  several  other  large  towns,  is 
the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  consider  the  subject 
The  names  of  the  commissioners  are,  no  doubt,  calculated  to 
inspire  respect.  They  oomprise  two  ex-Lord  Chancellors,  three 
or  four  ex-Secretaries  of  State,  and  other  persons  of  eminence. 
We  are  especially  gratified  to  see  the  name  of  Lord  Grey  at 
the  head  of  it,  for  no  statesman  has  taken  sounder  views  of  the 
question.  But  we  must  be  permitted  to  ask,  what  discoveries 
can  this  Commission  be  expected  to  make  ?  what  unknown 
remedies  can  it  attempt  to  apply  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the 
power  of  this  or  any  other  commission,  which  the  Secretary  of 
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State  for  the  Home  Department  is  not  already  empowered  and 
bound  to  do.  Commissions  are  deservedly  regarded  with 
suspicion,  when  they  are  employed  to  divide  and  weaken  the 
responsibility  of  a  Minister.  The  administration  of  criminal 
justice  —  by  which  we  mean  the  carrying  into  full  and  efficient 
execution  penal  sentences  pronounced  by  courts  of  justice  in 
the  name  of  the  law  —  is,  in  this  country,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant duty  of  the  Home  Secretary.  In  most  other  internal 
matters  Great  Britain  governs  herself;  but  for  the  restraint  of 
criminals  the  strong  hand  of  executive  power  is  indispensable. 
We  owe  it  to  truth  and  to  the  public  interest  to  say,  that  for 
several  years  past  these  most  important  duties  have  been  ill 
discharged.  We  know  not  if  it  be  due  to  the  weakness  or 
indifference  of  the  heads  of  the  department,  or  to  the  pedantry 
of  their  official  subordinates,  but  the  result  is  deplorable.  The 
effects  of  this  laxity  in  encouraging  the  criminal  population  of 
England  to  attempt  new  kinds  of  crime,  and  to  revive  old 
offences  long  since  out  of  date,  are  but  too  apparent.  The 
uncertainty  which  is  allowed  to  attend  almost  every  species  of 
punishment  has  powerfully  lessened  its  deterrent  efficacy ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  highest  penalty  of  the  law,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  assert  that  it  would  be  better  to  abolish  capital  punishment 
altogether,  than  to  inflict  it,  or  commute  it,  by  the  sole  pleasure 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  cases  of  Dr.  Smethurst  and 
Mrs.  M'Lachlan,  and  some  others  of  recent  date,  are  an 
opprobrium  to  the  justice  of  the  country  —  the  more  so,  as  it 
is  notorious  that  the  decision  of  the  Home  Office  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  strong  opinion  of  the  judges  who  tried  these 
criminals.  Is  it  supposed  that  these  learned  and  exemplary 
judges  wrongfully  condemned  these  miscreants  to  die  ?  If  not, 
we  cannot  but  regard  the  interposition  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  law ;  and  we  ask, 
who  are  to  be  executed,  if  these  are  reprieved?  Si  nocens 
absolvitor,  judex  damnatur. 

Of  all  the  remedies  to  be  applied  to  the  present  state  of 
things,  we  take  the  most  essential  to  be  such  a  change  in  the 
criminal  law  as  would  give  greater  precision  and  certainty  to 
punishment ;  and  when  the  sentence  of  the  law  has  been  duly 
ascertained  and  passed,  there  are  very  few  instances  indeed  in 
which  the  executive  authority  of  the  Home  Office  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  modify  it. 
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Art.  IX. — Executive  Power.   By  B.  R.  Curtis,  late  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     Boston :  1862. 

A  considerable  time  has,  it  must  be  confessed,  elapsed  since 
***■  we  have  taken  occasion  to  review  the  political  condition  of 
the  country,  or  to  engage  in  the  controversies  of  domestic 
politics.  But,  in  truth,  whilst  the  events  occurring  abroad, 
in  both  parts  of  the  world,  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  have  to  an  unusual  degree  fixed  our  attention  on  the 
progress  of  Italian  freedom  and  independence  and  on  the  cala- 
mitous disruption  of  the  American  Union,  England  has  en- 
joyed a  temporary  exemption  from  those  party  contests  which 
are  tainted  with  personal  predilections  and  interests,  and 
from  those  questions  which  touch  the  fluctuating  balance  and 
distribution  of  power.  The  veteran  statesman  who  holds  with 
undiminished  vigour  the  helm  of  government  at  an  age  at 
which  no  man  before  him  ever  led  the  debates  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  may  indisputably  claim  the  character  of  a  national 
minister.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  his  policy 
on  particular  questions  —  from  whichever  side  of  the  House  of 
Commons  he  maybe  regarded — it  is  evident  that  Lord  Palraereton 
has  to  a  great  degree  outlived  the  distinctions  of  party.  In 
this  respect  he  has  attained  a  position  resembling  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  later  years  of  his  life.  The  present 
Government  is  strong  and  efficient  —  not  that  it  can  boast  of 
any  large  and  preponderating  majority  in  Parliament,  on  dis- 
puted questions  or  on  party  votes,  but  because  on  all  really 
great  and  practical  subjects  it  has  the  confidence  of  the  nation 
at  large,  and  even  of  those  who  are  the  natural  critics  and 
antagonists  of  its  policy.  On  these  questions  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  the  policy  of  the 
nation  itself.  The  more  public  affairs  are  swayed  by  public 
discussions  which  appeal  to  reason  and  to  the  principles  of 
political  science,  the  more  it  may  be  hoped  that  concord  will 
spring  from  conviction.  Passion  and  prejudice  are  the  main 
incentives  of  party.  Over  opinions  which  originate  in  these 
sources,  truth  itself  has  no  hold.  But  the  surest  test  of  an 
advanced  state  of  civilisation  and  freedom  is  the  disposition  of 
a  nation  to  refer  its  controversies  to  fixed  principles,  and  to 
decide  them  by  progressive  reasoning.  We  think,  therefore, 
that  the  prevailing  unanimity  of  the  country  at  the  present 
time,  on  most  of  the  leading  questions  of  public  policy,  is  not 
due  only  to  some  lucky  accident,  still  less  to  languor  or  apathy, 
but  rather  to  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  politick 
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knowledge,  and  to  the  general  conviction  that  as  the  career  of 
improvement  is  never  closed,  the  natural  play  of  our  institutions 
and  the  steady  flow  of  public  opinion  afford  us  the  best  means 
of  pursuing  it. 

It  appears,  therefore,  to  us  to  be  the  height  of  error  and 
injustice  to  confound  this  state  of  comparative  or  apparent  repose 
with  stagnation  and  obstruction.  '  On  the  contrary  this  state  of 
things  is  the  result  of  the  successful  termination  of  the  numerous 
reforms  which  have  been  accomplished  in  the  last  thirty  years. 
Little  would  it  redound  to  the  credit  of  parliaments  and  states- 
men if  the  same  work  had  already  to  be  done  over  again.  It  is 
a  false  estimate  of  the  strength  and  rapidity  of  our  national 
progress  to  measure  it  only  by  the  magnitude  or  the  tenacity 
of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  Liberal  principles  can  boast 
of  no  greater  triumph  than  the  fact  that  the  obstacles  which 
once  opposed  an  almost  invincible  barrier  to  their  ascendancy, 
have  now,  for  the  most  part,  disappeared ;  and  that  even  the 
minority  does  homage  to  the  majority  by  affecting  to  adopt  the 
same  objects  and  almost  the  same  methods  of  government 
Good  government  means  the  exercise  of  political  power  accord- 
ing to  a  high  standard  of  morality  and  knowledge,  with  a  far 
deeper  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  ruled  than  for  that  of 
the  ruler,  of  the  subject  than  of  the  sovereign;  with  a  wise 
discernment  of  the  true  conditions  of  national  progress ;  and 
with  a  nice  regard  to  the  rights  of  others  in  our  international 
relations.  In  a  perfectly  well-ordered  community  (if  such  a 
state  of  things  be  attainable  by  man),  that  administration  would 
have  most  reason  to  rely  on  the  support  of  a  free  people  which 
should  come  nearest  to  such  a  standard. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  organic  changes  in  the  State,  and 
violent  party  contests,  however  necessary  they  may  be  at  certain 
times,  tend  to  suspend  the  ordinary  functions  of  government 
Men's  minds  are  absorbed  by  exaggerated  fears  or  hopes  of  the 
immediate  object  before  them.'  Means  preponderate  over  ends. 
The  time  and  attention  of  Parliament  and  of  public  men  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  struggle ;  and  whatever  be  the  ulti- 
mate result,  the  action  of  the  Executive  Power  is  for  the  time 
impaired  and  interrupted.  It  is  not  while  the  mechanism  of  the 
State  is  under  repair  that  the  engine  can  put  forth  all  its  power, 
or  the  vessel  attain  its  greatest  velocity.  True  national  pro- 
gress ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  swift- 
ness and  success  when  the  march  of  affairs  is  not  distracted  by 
constitutional  questions  or  by  fierce  ministerial  conflicts.  Then, 
if  ever,  is  the  time  when  we  may  expect  of  the  Executive  Power 
an  undivided  and  enlightened  attention  to  the  great  interests  of 
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the  commonwealth  at  home  and  abroad.  A  train  moving 
swiftly  along  lines  of  well-adjusted  rails  advances  so  steadily 
that  its  rate  of  progression  is  almost  imperceptible  except  by 
watching  the  apparent  flight  of  external  objects.  Nay,  the 
motion  of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  though  infinitely  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  most  powerful  mechanism,  is  totally  un- 
perceived  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  until  they  measure  it 
by  the  other  celestial  bodies.  The  people  of  this  country, 
enjoying  within  their  own  borders  a  singular  degree  of  tran- 
quillity and  concord,  might  imagine  that  they  were  stand* 
ing  still,  if  they  looked  not  beyond  their  own  firesides ;  but  if 
they  watch  the  condition  of  other  nations,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  infinitely  complex  relations  of  this  great  empire  are 
carried  on,  in  perfect  freedom  and  in  perfect  order,  they  will 
be  led  to  acknowledge  that  the  political  constitution  under 
which  they  have  the  happiness  to  live  is  the  masterpiece  of 
man,  capable  of  leading  us  ever  in  the  van  of  civilisation  and  of 
liberty. 

If,  therefore,  we  dismiss  those  party  controversies  which 
have  lost  something  of  their  interest  at  the  present  time, 
it  is  because  the  people  at  large,  as  well  as  their  political 
chiefs  in  either  camp,  are  engrossed  by  larger  and  more 
general  questions,  in  which  the  distinctions  of  party  are 
forgotten  or  thrown  aside.  Differences  of  opinion  of  course 
exist  on  all  such  questions,  but  they  are  differences  which  have 
little  in  common  with  our  old  party  distinctions ;  and  it  may  be 
said  that  these  subjects  are  now  discussed  on  their  merits  both 
in  Parliament  and  by  the  press,  to  a  degree  not  common  in  any 
former  period  of  our  social  history.  We  assert,  then,  with  con- 
fidence that,  although  the  present  Administration  has  not  been 
encouraged  by  the  temper  of  the  country  or  by  its  own  sup- 
porters to  attempt  great  measures  of  organic  reform,  no  Govern- 
ment has  ever  had  more  important  duties  to  discharge,  or  more 
decisions  to  take  on  questions  of  such  gravity  that  a  mistake 
would  have  been  disastrous  to  the  public  interest  Let  us 
here  briefly. enumerate  them,  before  we  proceed  to  examine  some 
of  these  topics  with  greater  detail.  The  defence  of  the  country 
was,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  provided  for.  Financial  resources, 
unknown  at  any  former  period  of  peace,  were  to  be  raised 
without  undue  pressure  on  any  class.  The  Government  of 
India,  just  recovering  from  the  most  violent  convulsion  which 
had  ever  befallen  a  British  dependency,  was  to  be  transformed, 
and  the  military,  political,  and  judicial  institutions  of  an  empire 
to  be  remodelled.  A  judicious  and  temperate  influence  was 
never  more  needed  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church.     Questions  of 
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maritime  law  of  great  delicacy  have  more  than  once  arisen  from 
the  application  of  extreme  belligerent  rights  to  vessels  Bailing 
under  the  protection  of  our  flag;  and  the  whole  subject  of 
neutral  rights  and  interests  has  acquired  from  the  American 
blockade  an  intense  importance  to  this  country.  From  the 
same  cause  an  unprecedented  calamity  has  struck  down  to  the 
earth  one  of  our  chief  branches  of  industry,  and  reduced  a  vast 
and  meritorious  population  to  sudden  destitution.  In  our 
foreign  relations,  a  good  understanding  is  to  be  maintained  with 
the  enigmatical  ruler  of  France — a  task  not  always  easy,  from 
the  fluctuations  of  his  policy,  but  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
that  understanding  between  the  two  greatest  nations  of  the  world, 
which  is  the  guarantee  of  peace,  and  an  incalculable  blessing  to 
both  of  them.  In  the  South  of  Europe,  the  independence  and 
union  of  a  new  kingdom,  in  which  the  people  of  England  feel 
a  strong  and  disinterested  sympathy,  are  to  be  supported  without 
compromising  the  principle  of  non-intervention.  In  the  North 
of  Europe,  an  auspicious  marriage  is  about  to  unite  the  heir  of  the 
Crown  of  England  to  a  daughter  of  the  future  King  of  Denmark, 
and  we  are  more  than  ever  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
just  rights  of  the  Danish  monarchy :  nor  can  we  believe  that 
the  British  Government  has  intentionally  departed  from  any 
of  the  principles  which  have  regulated  its  policy  in  the  Danish 
question  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  the  East,  the  bloodless 
revolution  of  Greece  has  again  opened  questions  affecting  the 
whole  Christian  population  of  Eastern  Europe ;  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Greeks  in  this  conjuncture  has  been  such  as  power- 
fully to  bespeak  the  interest  of  the  British  people.  Above  all, 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  we  are  watching  from  day  to  day 
the  progress  of  the  most  extraordinary  political  revolution  and 
the  most  sanguinary  war  of  the  century — not  only  with  the 
sympathy  and  sorrow  due  to  the  misfortunes  of  both  sections  of 
this  free  and  cognate  people,  but  also  with  the  knowledge  that 
many  grave  interests  of  our  own  are  at  stake ;  and  that  if  the 
war  is  not  speedily  brought  to  a  close,  the  recognition  of  the 
Confederate  States  by  the  European  Powers  will  be  urged  with 
increasing  claims  to  their  attention. 

These  are  all  matters  of  the  highest  importance  and  difficulty. 
They  are  not  only  what  may  be  commonly  called  political  ques- 
tions, they  are  statesmen's  questions;  they  all  require  to  be 
handled  with  consummate  sagacity  and  forbearance.  Every  step 
to  be  taken  in  them  by  the  Government  must  be  justified  on 
strict  principles  of  reasoning.  They  are  too  momentous  to  be 
abandoned  to  the  chances  of  party  warfare.  They  are  in  fact 
national,  not  party  questions;  and  although  different  views  may 
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be  entertained  as  to  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  these 
differences  have  nothing  in  common  with  party  politics. 

In  this  sense,  then,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  those 
subjects  which  appear  to  have  the  most  prominent  claim  on  the 
attention  of  the  legislature,  during  the  session  of  Parliament 
which  is  about  to  commence. 

The  most  striking  example  of  the  national  spirit  of  the 
present  day,  contrasted  with  the  party  spirit  of  former  times, 
is  to  be  found  in,  what  indeed  is  a  purely  national  object,  the 
measures  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  most  im- 
portant and  effectual  of  these  measures  is,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  spontaneous  formation  of  the  Volunteer  army, 
which  has  in  a  short  space  of  time  supplied  precisely  the 
description  of  force  best  adapted  to  the  protection  of  these 
islands  from  invasion  and  outrage.  The  Government  of  the 
day  can  claim  but  a  secondary  merit  in  this  great  work  —  nor 
could  any  government  interference  have  brought  it  to  pass ;  for 
it  arose  at  once  from  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Without 
distinction  of  political  opinions,  of  class,  of  rank,  or  of  employ- 
ment throughout  Britain  —  townsmen  and  countrymen,  nobles 
and  artisans,  lawyers  and  peasants,  swelled  the  array  of  these 
self-created  troops.  To  the  credit  of  the  Volunteers  themselves, 
and  to  the  honour  of  those  who  have  directed  this  great  move- 
ment, it  has  never  been  so  much  as  asked  to  what  party  in 
the  State  this  or  that  man  belongs.  The  reproach  commonly 
addressed  to  civic  armies  is,  that  they  retain  too  much  of  their 
civic  character,  and  that  the  passions  of  political  life  are  thus 
transported  into  the  ranks.  That  is  the  cause  which  has 
frequently  rendered  the  National  Guards  of  continental  states 
so  fatal  to  the  interests  they  were  designed  to  serve.  In  the 
Volunteers  of  Great  Britain  no  such  disposition  has  anywhere, 
or  in  the  slightest  degree,  manifested  itself.  The  same  loyalty, 
the  same  absolute  obedience  to  the  law,  the  same  attachment 
to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  pervades  the  whole  Volunteer 
army,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  regular  forces  raised  and  paid 
by  the  State;  indeed  these  qualities  may  be  said  to  exist 
among  the  Volunteers  to  a  still  higher  degree,  for  they  are 
the  very  principles  which  have  called  them  into  being. 

But,  simple  and  spontaneous  as  this  movement  is,  the  fact  is 
not  the  less  extraordinary  and  unprecedented,  from  the  entire 
absence  of  State  control,  and  the  wise  abstinence  of  the  Executive 
Power.  It  implies  a  degree  of  confidence  never  before  shown 
by  a  government  in  an  equal  degree,  to  place  arms  without 
restriction  in  the  hands  of  100,000  men,  and  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  a  popular  army  outnumbering  the  regular  forces 
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of  the  Crown  in  this  country.  Yet  snob  is  the  reliance  placed 
by  men  of  all  parties  on  the  good  sense  and  fidelity  of  the 
people  at  large,  that  it  has  probably  never  crossed  the  mind  of 
any  English  statesman,  that  inconvenience  could  arise  from 
these  voluntary  levies,  or  that  any  political  distinction  could 
be  drawn  between  one  class  of  forces  and  another. 

The  Government  has  thus  far  only  been  called  upon  to  afford 
a  slight  and  indirect  assistance  to  the  movement.  But  it  has 
wisely  been  referred  to  a  well-constituted  Royal  Commission  to 
consider  the  means  required  to  give  this  important  element  of 
our  defences  the  strength  and  permanence  of  a  national  insti- 
tution. The  Report  of  this  Commission  is  already  before  the 
public,  and  we  presume  that  the  War  Department  will  call  on 
Parliament  to  give  effect  to  its  recommendations.  A  com- 
paratively small  sum  of  public  money,  judiciously  applied,  and 
proportioned  to  the  effective  strength  of  the  corps,  will  suffice 
to  relieve  the  Volunteers  from  those  inevitable  charges  which 
cannot  in  reason  be  thrown  upon  men  who  already  give  so 
much  of  their  time  and  energy  to  the  public,  and  which  ought 
not  to  assume  the  shape  of  appeals  to  private  generosity.  The 
Volunteers  have  an  ample  claim  to  be  relieved  from  such  ex- 
penses ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  obvious  limit  to  the 
assistance  they  can  safely  accept  from  the  State,  since  every 
pound  of  public  money  must  be  administered  under  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  under 
official  control.  The  independence,  which  is  the  life  of  Volun- 
teer organisation,  requires  that  the  assistance  of  Parliament 
should  be  so  limited  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  the  present  system. 

Whilst  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  nation  has  thus  supplied 
what  was  wanting  to  the  personal  defence  of  the  country, 
and  created  a  force  which  could  be  converted  in  a  very 
short  time  into  a  highly  efficient  defensive  army,  the  Govern- 
ment have  not  been  slow  to  prosecute  those  vast  and  ooetly 
works  which  can  only  be  carried  on  by  large  Parliamentary 
grants  and  by  the  authority  of  the  State.  The  creation  of 
an  iron-plated  fleet,  and  the  fortification  of  the  naval  arsenib 
are  two  of  the  most  considerable  undertakings  in  which  this 
country  has  ever  engaged  for  the  purposes  of  war.  The  difficulty 
of  conducting  these  works  with  success  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  whole  science  of  attack  and  of 
resistance.  Experiments  have  demonstrated  that  an  iron-plated 
ship  is  more  than  a  match  for  any  number  of  wooden  vessel** 
and  consequently  that  a  fleet  of  such  vessels  might  be  swept 
from  the  seas  by  a  small  squadron  of  iron-plated  frigates.    But 
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experiment  also  warrants  the  belief  that  guns  may  be  made 
and  projectiles  invented,  against  which  no  armour  is  impene- 
trable. The  Admiralty  has  therefore  been  compelled  to  build 
iron-plated  ships,  although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they 
will  prove  permanently  successful.  We  entirely  acquit  the 
present  Board  of  Admiralty  of  any  want  of  zeal  or  of  intelligence, 
although,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  their  course  has  often 
seemed  irresolute  and  contradictory ;  but  we  retain  the  opinion 
we  have  more  than  once  expressed  before,  that  many  of  these 
evils  would  have  been  avoided,  if  a  thorough  administrative 
reform  had  been  effected  in  the  department  itself. 

We  have  never  shared  the  apprehension  of  foreign  invasion 
which  has  been  frequently  expressed,  and  which  some  of  our 
contemporaries  have  contributed  to  inflame.     On  the  contrary, 
we  do  not  believe  that  this  most  difficult  and  formidable  under- 
taking is  seriously  contemplated  by  any  foreign  Power,  or  that 
any  foreign  Power  has  the  means  of  attempting  it,  as  long  as 
the  British  navy  is  in  its  normal  condition,  and  the  population 
of  Britain  trained  to  the  use  of  arms.     The  only  consideration 
which  could  tempt  any  foreign  enemy  of  this  country  to  such 
an  enterprise  would  be  the  belief  that  we  had  neglected  our 
natural  means  of  resisting  it.    If  anything  were   wanting  to 
complete  the  impracticability  of  an  attempt  to  land  a  powerful 
army,  with  its  artillery  and  material  of  war,  on  the  shores  of  this 
country,  it  is  the  invention  of  iron-plated  ships.    Wooden  vessels, 
which  could  alone  be  employed  as  transports,  are  at  the  mercy  of 
iron  rams  and  plated  gun-boats.    An  action  at  sea  between  such 
unequal  combatants  would  end,  not  in  partial  damage,  but  in 
the  total  destruction  of  the  weaker  vessel ;  and  we  have  seen 
in  the  American  war,  that  the  mere  suspicion  of  the  presence 
of  a  'Merrimac '  may  stop  the  communications  of  a  whole  army. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  the  fear  of  invasion  would  not  be 
reasonable  even  in  time  of  war  with  a  powerful  enemy ;  but  in 
time  of  peace,  by  way  of  surprise,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  bugbear 
which  does  not  merit  the  honour  of  serious  discussion. 

With  this  conviction,  we  cannot  give  our  unqualified  assent 
to  the  enormous  fortifications  now  in  course  of  construction 
round  our  principal  arsenals;  and  there  is  a  strange  incon- 
sistency in  the  employment  of  so  many  millions  for  this  pur- 
pose, whilst  our  dockyards  are  so  deficient  in  their  internal 
accommodation,  that  we  have  only  two  or  three  docks  or  basins 
available  for  the  largest  class  of  modern  vessels.  .That  some 
defences  were  urgently  required  we  readily  admit,  more  espe- 
cially those  which  may  be  required  to  repel  attack  from  the 
sea.     The  old  sea  batteries  and  their  armaments  were  totally 
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good  policy  that  if  the  Colonies,  properly  so  called,  dene  to 
have  the  protection  of  a  certain  amount  of  troops  from  the 
mother  country,  the  whole  expense  should  be  borne  by  the 
colonial  treasuries,  and  not  by  the  English  people.  This  is 
the  principle  acted  upon  in  India ;  and  we  see  no  reason  what- 
ever that  it  should  be  less  applicable  to  the  North  American, 
South  African,  West  Indian,  or  Australian  dependencies  of  the 
Crown. 

It  is  now  distinctly  established  that  we  maintain  troops  in 
the  British  Colonies,  not  for  our  own  benefit,  but  for  theirs ; 
yet  the  cost  of  the  defence,  and  even  in  part  that  of  the  in- 
ternal police,  of  these  territories,  is  paid  for  out  of  our  pockets. 
It  is  time  that  this  state  of  things  should  cease ;   but  as  it 
may  in  many  cases  be  more  economical  to  maintain  a  small 
and  efficient  British  force  in  a  colony  than  to  throw  the  people 
on  their  own  defensive  resources,  we  think  that  the  option  should 
be  given  them  of  obtaining  from  England  a  certain  number  of 
troops,  upon  undertaking  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  force  as 
long  as  it  remains  on  colonial  duty.    But  it  should  also  be  made 
a  condition,  sine  qud  non,  that  the  colony  do  also  maintain  at 
least  an  equivalent  force  of  indigenous  troops.     To  the  naval 
protection  of  this  country  the   Colonies  are  clearly  entitled, 
without  any  cost  to  themselves,  because  our  naval  power  derives 
great  advantages  from  the  colonial  stations  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.     In  the  event  of  colonies  refusing  to  tax  themselves  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  troops,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
they  ought  gradually  to  be  withdrawn.     The  total  annual  cost 
of  the  military  defence  of  the  British  dependencies  (exclusive 
of  India)  in  1859-60  was  three  millions  and  a  half  sterling;  of 
this  sum  about  300,000/.  were  borne  by  the  Colonies  themselves, 
or  rather  less  than  one-tenth.   Twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds 
may  fiiirly  be  charged  on  this  cduntry  for  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and 
the  Ionian  Isles,  garrisoned  by  us  for  imperial  purposes.     There 
remains,  therefore,  a  direct  outlay  of  two  millions,  which  should 
either  be  borne  by  the  Colonies  themselves  or  stopped  altogether. 
This  suggestion  is  the  most  practical  mode  we  can  discover  of 
reducing  materially  the  war  estimates.     It  is  desirable,  for  die 
sake  of  the  Colonies  as  well  as  for  our  own,  that,  if  they  aspire 
to  retain  their  proud  position  as  members  of  the  British  Empire 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  they  should  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  defending  it,  as  far  as  they  are  themselves  con- 
cerned;  and,  having  now  conceded  to  them  all  the  rights  of 
self-government,  it  is  obvious  that  the  advantages  they  den?e 
from  their  connexion  with  England  are  incalculably  greater 
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and  more  important  to  them  than  the  nominal  possession  of  a 
semi-independent  province  or  island  can  be  to  us. 

There  is  one  consideration  arising  oat  of  our  present  financial 
condition,  which  cannot  be  adverted  to  without  satisfaction  and 
astonishment.  We  mean  the  remarkable  readiness  with  which 
this  enormous  revenue  is  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  country  not 
suffering  from  acute  local  distress ;  and  the  fact  that  even  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  American  revolution  have  been  counter- 
balanced by  the  results  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
and  by  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  Return  of 
the  National  Income  for  the  past  year  establishes  the  fact,  that 
without  any  additional  taxation  the  revenue  has  increased  by 
the  enormous  sum  of  2,392,578/. ;  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
losses  to  the  country  arising  from  the  American  war,  the  ' 
general  result  is  one  of  rapidly  increasing  prosperity. 

Nevertheless,  of  all  the  questions  which  concern  the  internal 
condition  of  the  country,  by  far  the  most  urgent  and  the  most 
perplexing  is  that  raised  by  the  destitution  of  the  population 
habitually  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  Other  matters 
may  await  the  course  of  events  or  the  gradual  solvent  of  public 
opinion ;  but  in  this  case  the  suffering  is  direct,  the  need  is 
patent,  and,  whatever  else  may  be  said  or  done,  British  bene- 
volence has  not  waited  to  be  told  twice  that  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  who,  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  are 
reduced  to  excessive  indigence,  and  who  are  looking  for  public 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  live.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  patience,  the  heroism,  the  noble  independence,  and  the 
grateful  sense  of  mutual  kindness  which  this  severe  trial  has 
called  forth  in  the  suffering  population  of  the  manufacturing 
towns  afflicted  by  this  calamity ;  and  we  esteem  not  less  highly 
the  moral  energy,  the  touching  zeal,  the  unanimity  of  feeling, 
which  have  led  all  classes  in  the  country  to  unite  for  the  purposes 
of  charitable  relief.  On  both  sides  these  qualities  have  shone 
with  conspicuous  lustre ;  and  perhaps,  in  the  eye  of  faith  or  of 
philosophy,  these  moral  triumphs  outweigh  the  material  suffer- 
ings by  which  they  are  called  forth. 

l$ut  it  is  the  duty  of  the  politician  to  consider  these  facts  in 
relation  to  their  causes  and  to  their  consequences ;  and,  further, 
to  determine  what  share  can  be  taken  by  the  State  in  lessening 
evils  which  press  so  severely  on  large  masses  of  the  population, 
and  act  so  injuriously  on  the  general  interests  of  the  community. 

No  doubt  the  total  interruption  of  the  supply  of  American 
cotton  has  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  suspension  of  the 
cotton  manufacture;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  cause. 
If  there  were  at  this  moment  a  demand   for  manufactured 
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cotton  goods,  at  such  advanced  prices  as  would  cover  the  in- 
creased cost  of  the  raw  material,  that  material  is  not  altogether 
wanting.  There  are  even  now  about  430,000  bales  of  cotton 
for  sale  in  open  market  at  Liverpool;  a  certain  quantity  exists 
at  Southampton  and  some  other  ports ;  private  stocks,  to  an 
extent  which  we  cannot  determine,  are  still  held  by  many 
manufacturers;  indeed,  considerable  quantities  of  raw  cotton 
are  still  sold  and  exported  every  week  to  the  Continent.  Why, 
then,  are  so  many  mills  closed  ?  The  reason  is  obvious.  About 
eighteen  months  ago,  at  the  commencement  of  this  crisis,  the 
markets  of  the  world  were  literally  encumbered  with  Man- 
chester goods.  Had  a  sale  been  forced,  they  would  not  have 
fetched  a  tenth  of  their  value,  perhaps  not  of  their  cost.  So  large 
was  the  stock  on  hand  that  it  has  sufficed  to  supply  the  whole 
demand  of  the  world  for  nearly  two  years  with  no  very  great 
augmentation  of  price.  These  goods  were  manufactured  with 
cheap  cotton;  it  is  evidently  impossible  that  goods  manufactured 
from  dear  cotton  should  compete  with  them  in  price,  at  least 
until  the  supply  is  extremely  contracted.  Yet,  from  the  enor- 
mous profits  which  were  made  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  down  to  the  eve  of  this  very  catastrophe, 
there  was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  capital,  the  population,  and  the 
enterprise  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture.*  Even  now,  in 
this  interval  of  time,  which  ought  to  teach  these  men  a  different 
lesson,  we  are  told  on  good  authority  that  fresh  mills  are  being 
built,  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  return  of  prosperity,  and  many 
of  the  cotton  towns  have  shown  great  disinclination  to  resort  to 
emigration  or  other  means  of  reducing  their  starving  population, 
because  they  anticipate  that  they  will,  ere  long,  again  want  *  all 
'  their  hands.'  Hence  their  efforts  have  been  directed  to  keep 
this  dense  population  about  them,  even  as  paupers,  until  they 
can  again  be  employed.f 

*  The  population  of  Lancashire  has  increased  in  the  following 
manner : — 
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f  In  1851  the  cotton  mills  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  said  to 
have  employed  470,317  persons,  of  whom  222,612  were  male  and 
247,705  females.  In  1856  the  following  figures  were  exhibited:— 
Cotton  mills,  2,210 ;    children  employed,    24,684 ;  young  persons 
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We  entirely  dissent  from  these  views:  we  believe  them  to 
originate  in  a  false  estimate  of  the  causes  and  the  consequences 
of  this  misfortune;  and  it  is  evident  that,  to  apply  the  true 
remedy,  a  correct  notion  must  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease. 

In  the  case  of  a  famine,  or  scarcity  of  food,  like  that  which 
decimated  Ireland  in  1847,  the  difficulty  may  to  a  considerable 
extent  be  overcome  by  money;  because,  though  the  food  of 
the  people  may  be  entirely  deficient  in  one  country,  it  can  be 
obtained  for  payment  in  another — thus,  in  Ireland,  Indian  corn 
was  substituted  for  the  potato.  Moreover,  in  dealing  with 
famine,  you  may  calculate  with  confidence  that  the  return  of 
harvest  will  in  due  time  replenish  the  exhausted  stores.  The 
whole  problem  in  Ireland,  therefore — and  that  was  not  a  small 
one — consisted  in  finding  the  means  of  feeding  the  people  for 
a  given  number  of  months,  weeks,  or  days.  In  the  Irish 
famine,  a  Parliamentary  grant  was  resorted  to,  in  addition  to 
the  private  munificence  of  the  nation.  At  one  time,  about 
three  millions  of  daily  rations  of  food  were  distributed.  The 
measure  was  necessary,  and  it  was  wise ;  though  in  its  appli- 
cation it  did  not  escape  those  abuses  which  are  inseparable  from 
public  donations.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  Ireland,  the  Poor 
Law  was  of  very  recent  introduction,  and,  as  the  payment  of 
rent  had  ceased,  no  rates  could,  in  many  places,  be  levied  at  all. 

But  the  present  case  is  totally  dissimilar.  All  the  gold  in 
the  Bank  of  England  will  not,  as  long  as  this  war  lasts  in 
America,  materially  augment  the  quantity  of  cotton,  nor  (what 
is  even  more  important)  enable  the  manufacturer  to  bring  his 
cotton  goods  into  the  market  at  remunerative  prices.  To  bring 
about  that  change  which  will  set  the  mills  going  again,  we  can 
look  to  absolutely  nothing  but  the  natural  operation  of  the 
laws  of  trade ;  and  any  artificial  interference  with  them  will 


and  adults,  354,565  :  total  mill  hands,  379,249,  of  whom  222,027 
were  females.  According  to  this  statement,  which  we  borrow  from 
that  most  useful  work  the  'English  Cyclopaedia'  (Art.  Cotton 
Trade),  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
would  seem  to  have  diminished  between  1851  and  1856  —  a  thing 
not  improbable,  from  the  rise  which  was  taking  place  in  the  price  of 
the  raw  material.  The  tables  of  the  employments  of  the  people 
under  the  Census  of  1861  are  not  yet  completed.  We  are  informed, 
however,  that  the  population  of  cotton- workers  is  now  472,519,  of 
whom,  in  December,  236,379  were  out  of  employment,  159,074 
working  short  time,  and  77,066  in  full  work.  The  actual  unem- 
ployed population  is,  therefore,  about  one-tenth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Lancashire. 
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probably  defeat  its  own  object.  There  is  but  little  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  American  war  is  about  to  end ;  or  that, 
if  it  did  end,  cotton  would  immediately  be  obtained  from  the 
South  in  unlimited  quantities ;  or  that,  if  it  were  obtained  in 
unlimited  quantities,  the  cotton  manufacture  would  be  at  once 
restored  to  the  condition  it  was  in  down  to  1861.  Mr.  Cobden 
spoke  the  strict  truth  when  he  said,  on  the  authority  of  an 
eminent  Liverpool  merchant,  that  he  expected  five  years  to 
elapse  before  the  cotton  manufacture  is  restored  to  its  former 
prosperity.  We  entirely  concur  in  this  opinion;  with  this 
addition,  that  five  years  stand,  in  truth,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  that,  to  men  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
it  is  an  eternity.  All  the  efforts  now  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
suffering  classes  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  assume  that  the 
evil  is  to  be  of  limited  duration,  and  that,  if  these  quarter  of  a 
million  of  hands  can  be  kept  alive  for  twenty  or  thirty  weeks,  all 
will  be  well.  They  are,  consequently,  to  be  maintained  in  com- 
parative inactivity  until  the  tide  turns  and  rises  to  the  necessary 
height.  Nay,  one  of  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  Relief 
Fund  informs  us  that  it  is  necessary  these  persons  should  be 
kept  in  idleness,  lest  their  hands  should  lose  the  delicacy  of 
touch  required  in  the  cotton  manufacture. 

We  must  again  express  our  dissent  from  this  view  of  die 
case.  The  inordinate  scale  to  which  the  cotton  manufacture 
was  carried,  the  high  rate  of  wages,  and  the  attractions  of 
independence  to  every  sex  and  age,  had  applied  a  high  pressure 
to  the  population,  and  drawn  vast  multitudes  of  persons, 
especially  young  women,  to  this  species  of  occupation.  But 
the  system  was  in  the  highest  degree  artificial,  depending  not 
only  on  the  supply  of  a  foreign  commodity,  but  also  on  foreign 
markets,  and  on  the  wisdom  of  those  by  whom  the  trade  was 
carried  on.  It  has  now  met  with  a  terrible  revulsion;  and 
though  we  deeply  lament  the  sufferings  by  which  all  such 
changes  are  brought  about,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  only  true 
and  effectual  remedy  for  the  evil  is  the  gradual  transfusion  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  heretofore  employed 
on  cotton  manufactures  to  other  employments,  or  by  emigration 
to  other  parts  of  the  country  and  to  the  colonies.  The  inter- 
ruption of  the  cotton  trade  has,  of  course,  given  an  immense 
impulse  to  other  manufactures,  especially  those  of  woollen  goods, 
linen,  and  jute;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  ingenuity,  stimulated 
by  necessity,  will,  ere  long,  supply  in  other  forms  much  of  that 
employment  which  is  at  present  wanting.  To  this  end  we 
think  the  exertions  of  those  who  would  permanently  benefit 
the  manufacturing  population  should  mainly  be  directed. 
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Much  also  may  be  expected  from  the  increased  supplies  of 
East  Indian  cotton,  but  until  the  price  of  the  raw  article  is 
greatly  reduced,  the  mills  cannot  be  reopened  with  any  chance 
of  success.  Indeed  the  problem  is  one  of  a  very  complex  nature. 
The  present  disparity  between  the  price  of  raw  cotton  and  of 
manufactured  cotton  goods  cannot,  of  course,  last :  the  one  must 
fall  or  the  other  must  rise,  as  soon  as  the  stocks  on  hand  are 
sold  off.  But  if  the  price  of  the  raw  material  is  such  as  to  raise 
the  price  of  manufactured  goods  three  or  fourfold,  there  is*  an 
end  of  that  cheapness  which  stimulates  the  demand,  and  English 
cotton  goods  would  be  sold  and  used  abroad  in  much  smaller 
quantities ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  circumstances  caused  a  marked 
fall  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton,  the  supply  from  India  would 
decline.  This  last  contingency,  however,  is  extremely  impro- 
bable ;  for  we  are  satisfied  that  even  if  peace  were  restored  in 
America  at  once,  there  is  no  large  quantity  of  cotton  to  be 
sent  to  Europe,  and  that  whilst  the  war  lasts  the  production  of 
cotton  is  comparatively  abandoned  for  the  production  of  food. 
The  greater  probability  is,  that  when  peace  is  re-established, 
there  will,  for  some  time,  be  no  cotton  to  send. 

But  in  the  meantime,  what  is  to  be  done  with  nearly  half 
a  million  of  mouths  requiring  food,  and  deprived  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  ?  That  they  must  be  provided  for,  during  the 
present  winter,  nobody  doubts :  the  question  is,  by  what  means  ? 
The  sources  of  relief  in  such  a  case  are  these :  the  local  rates, 
public  voluntary  contributions,  and  a  Parliamentary  grant. 

Large  as  the  amount  of  destitution  unhappily  is,  we  see  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  existing  poor-law,  aided,  but  not 
overwhelmed,  by  private  beneficence,  was  or  is  inadequate  to 
meet  it :  and  we  must  say  that  everything  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  temporary  rate,  however  large,  could  nowhere  fall  with 
more  justice,  or  with  less  severity,  than  on  these  counties.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  vast  population  which  now  crowds  their 
towns,  and  in  many  parts  converts  whole  districts,  once  rural, 
into  a  continuous  suburb,  has  been  brought  there  from  all  the 
adjacent  country  to  work  the  cotton  mills.  It  is  certain  that 
enormous  fortunes  have  been  accumulated  there,  and  that  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  money  so  accumulated  has  been  in- 
vested in  building  fresh  mills,  to  increase  the  power  of  production. 
These  structures  have,  throughout  the  county,  given  an  ex- 
ceptional value  to  land ;  and  even  the  agricultural  interest  has 
been  largely,  though  indirectly,  benefited  by  the  vast  demand 
for  dairy  produce  and  meat.  The  wealth  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  has  increased  more  rapidly,  and  is  now  greater,  than 
the  wealth  of  any  other  part  of  England  of  equal  extent,  ex- 
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cepting  —  perhaps  not  excepting  —  the  metropolitan  district 
Many  of  the  chief  resources  of  these  counties  are  even  now 
untouched,  though  the  cotton  trade  is  in  abeyance.     From  the 
inquiries  we  have  been  able  to  make,  the  commerce  of  the  port 
of  Liverpool  was  never  more  flourishing  in  spite  of  the  Morrill 
Tariff  and  the  American  war ;  and  it  would  be  a  gross  error  to 
suppose  that  even  these  counties  are  exclusively  or  even  mainly 
dependent  on  the  cotton  interest.     It  is  a  most  striking  and 
astonishing  fact,  that  in  these  opulent  districts,  in  whose  name 
the  most  urgent  appeals  for  relief  have  been  addressed  not 
only  to  their  own  fellow  citizens,  but  to  the  distant  depen- 
dencies of  the  empire,  and  to  foreign  nations,  there  were  still 
on  the  1st  of  September  last,  three  millions  and  three  guar' 
ters   of  pounds  sterling  in  the  local   savings  banks,  and  that 
this  enormous  sum  represented  the  disposable  funds  of  the 
operatives  and  small  tradespeople.     The  whole  excess  drawn 
out  in  the  preceding  year  of  distress  did  not  amount  to  10  per 
cent  on  this  sum.     We  say  nothing  of  the  funds  invested  in 
Building  Funds  and  other  associated  property:  but  we  must 
add  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  very  large  sums  are  held 
by  the  managing  committees  of  the  Trades'  Unions,  which  are  re- 
served for  the  emergencies  of  strikes,  and  have  not  been  touched 
in  the  present  distress  of  the  manufacturing  population.    It  is 
certain  that  the  rating  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  to  the  poor 
has  hitherto  been  far  below  the  average  of  the  kingdom,  and 
immeasurably  below  that  of  many  of  the  rural  districts.    Add 
to  this,  that  the  unions  are  invested  with  a  power  of  borrowing, 
under  Mr.  Villiers'  Act  of  last  session,  when  their  rates  reached 
a  certain  height — this  power  has  been  very  scantily  exercised. 
Nor  have  the  boards  of  guardians  availed  themselves  of  the 
power  conferred  by  the  same  Act  to  take  a  rate  in  aid  from  the 
county,  when  their  own  rates  had  reached  5s.  in  the  pound. 
We  say,  therefore,  that  the  system  of  poor-law  relief,  by  the 
regular  institutions  of  the  country,  has  not  had  a  fair  trial; 
and  one  of  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  conceal  the  true 
state  of  the  case  is  the  voluntary  interference  of  the  Relief 
Committees,  by  which  charitable  assistance  has    been  tem- 
porarily administered  on  a  more  liberal  scale,  and  without  the 
conditions  which  the  Poor  Law  imposes.     The  consequence  is 
that  the  legal  action  of  the  boards  of  guardians  has  been  super- 
seded;   the  suffering  population   has  been  taught  to  look  to 
other  quarters  for  unconditional  assistance ;  the  rates  have  been  . 
kept  down ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  operatives  have  refused 
work  when  offered  them. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  our  intention  than  to  under- 
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value  the  moral  advantages  of  voluntary  charitable  contributions, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  the  spirit  of  sympathy  in  the  giver,  and 
of  gratitude  in  the  receiver,  doubles  the  value  of  the  gift.  But 
viewed  on  strict  principles  of  public  economy,  national  sub- 
scriptions and  collections  are  liable  to  many  objections.  They 
serve  in  some  degree  to  perpetuate  the  evil  they  are  designed  to 
remedy.  They  are  open  to  great  abuses  in  the  distribution  of 
relief.  They  divert  the  stream  of  charity,  which  must  needs  be 
always  required  by  the  objects  of  a  man's  personal  and  domestic 
bounty,  to  purposes  remote  from  home.  They  impose  a  tax  of 
mercy  on  the  generous  and  the  good,  from  which  the  parsi- 
monious and  the  churlish  escape  scot-free.  Lastly,  it  may  be 
hard  to  say  whether  the  rate-receiver  or  the  rate-payer  is  most 
benefited  by  this  voluntary  rate  in  aid ;  for  if  it  relieves  the 
former  from  distress,  it  relieves  the  latter  from  a  legal  obligation 
and  a  moral  duty. 

If  we  were  dealing  with  some  momentary  emergency,  it 
might  be  met  by  private  liberality ;  but  this  scarcity  of  cotton 
is  a  calamity  of  many  months,  probably  of  some  years'  duration. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  large  streams  of  charity  now  poured 
into  the  hands  of  the  relief  committees  can  be  kept  up  inde- 
finitely; and  when  this  great  national  effort  is  exhausted,  or 
required  in  some  other  direction,  the  result  will  be  that  a 
still  larger  pauperised  population  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
rates,  and  that  great  discontent  will  arise  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  labour  test  which  ought  to  be  inseparable  from 
public  relief.  The  public  have  come  forward  with  the  noblest 
feelings  and  intentions,  and  in  some  instances  their  exertions 
have  been  judiciously  directed ;  but  we  are  very  much  afraid 
that  the  Relief  Committees  distributing  money  will  be  found, 
if  this  distress  lasts,  to  have  aggravated  the  evil. 

From  some  of  these  objections  a  Parliamentary  grant  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  free :  it  is  more  equitable  since  every 
one  contributes  to  it,  and  it  is  more  likely  to  be  administered 
with  strict  economy ;  but  on  all  other  accounts  it  is  open  to 
tenfold  objections.  Certainly,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  Mr.  Cobden  should  have  carried  his  sympathy  with  the 
manufacturing  interest  to  such  a  length  as  to  advocate  a 
national  vote  for  the  relief  of  the  most  opulent  class  in  the 
whole  country,  who  are  suffering  from  some  eighteen  months  of 
suspended  labour ;  when,  in  fact,  the  previous  high  rate  of 
wages  of  the  operatives,  and  the  enormous  profits  of  the 
masters,  and  the  superior  intelligence  of  which  they  are  con- 
tinually boasting,  ought  to  enable  them  to  live  on  their  savings, 
much  better  and  much  longer  than  any  other  body  of  men  in 
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the  country.  Indted  we  have  remarked,  with  extreme  surprise 
and  regret,  that  the  men  who  had  been  foremost  in  the  success- 
ful advocacy  of  sound  doctrines  of  political  economy,  when 
they  told  in  favour  of  the  manufacturing  population,  have  not 
scrupled  to  encourage  and  disseminate  the  most  mischievous 
errors  during  the  present  crisis.  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright 
know  perfectly  well  that  no  good  can  be  done  by  setting  at 
nought  the  great  laws  which  govern  the  trade  and  industry  of 
mankind.  Their  attempts  to  change  the  course  of  events  by 
artificial  expedients  are  as  foolish  as  the  devices  of  protec- 
tion, and  will  only  injure  those  they  mean  to  befriend.  We 
presume  that  this  is  one  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  will  speedily  be  called,  if  not  by  the 
Government,  at  least  by  the  representatives  of  the  manu- 
facturing counties;  and  we  readily  admit  that  from  the 
magnitude  and  the  peculiar  causes  of  the  calamity,  it  deserves 
the  fullest  and  most  liberal  consideration.  But  when  it  is 
remembered  through  what  trials  other  branches  of  the  popu- 
lations have  passed  at  different  times — the  silk  trade  of  Spital- 
fields  and  Coventry,  the  agricultural  labourers  of  the  West  of 
England,  and  numerous  other  examples  might  be  quoted  — 
without  any  claim  for  a  measure  of  national  relief,  we  are  con- 
fident that  Parliament  will  not  be  led  to  abandon  the  sound 
principle  in  this  case.  If  a  million  of  money  be  required,  a 
million  might,  without  difficulty  and  without  injustice,  he 
borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  rates  of  those  great  counties. 
But  the  effective  remedies  to  which  we  chiefly  look  are  of  a 
different  nature.  We  hope  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
mere  cotton-spinning  population  will,  if  this  suspension  lasts, 
be  absorbed  in  other  employments  —  that  other  branches  of 
industry  may  be  introduced  in  Lancashire  —  that  many  of 
these  families  may  be  transferred  elsewhere  —  that  some  will 
emigrate*,  —  and  that  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country, 
which  has  not  suffered  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected 
by  the  interruption  of  the  cotton  trade  f,  will  gradually  com- 
pensate for  the  ruin  this  one  interest  has  sustained. 

*  The  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  British  Colonies,  which  had  risen  in  1852 
to  368,764,  fell  in  1861  to  91,770,  or  about  one-fourth  !  The  British 
Colonies  could,  with  ease  and  advantage  to  themselves,  receive  the 
quarter  of  a  million  of  persons  who  now  burden  the  poor-rates  of 
Lancashire  ;  and,  as  far  as  the  young  women  and  children  are  con- 
cerned, they  would  emigrate  without  the  slightest  disadvantage  to 
this  country  or  to  themselves. 

|  It  appears,  from  the  monthly  returns  of  trade  published  by  the 
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Occurrences  like  this  powerfully  remind  us  how  precarious, 
after  all,  is  the  tenure  of  the  prosperity  based  on  the  complicated 
structure  of  modern  society.    Change  but  one  of  the  conditions 
of  our  daily  life,  and  a  million  of  men  may  starve.    The  export 
of  a  pod  from  a  certain  portion  of  America  is  stopped,  and  a 
dozen  towns  of  Lancashire  are  desolate.     So  it  was,  but  from 
natural  causes,  that  a  potato  blight  decimated  the  population 
of  Ireland,  and  changed  the  face  of  the  land ;  an  aphis,  brought 
to  light  in  a  grape-house  at  Clapham,  spread  over  the  habitable 
globe,   and  for  years  destroyed  the  fruit  of   the  vine;    an 
epidemic  seized  upon  the  worm  which  spins  our  silk,  and  the 
rich  towns  of  Lombardy  were  impoverished,  the  weavers  of 
the  costly  tissues  of  Lyons  were  beggared.     If  a  coccus  were 
some  day  to  appear  in  an  ear  of  wheat,  an  immense  fraction 
of  the  human  race  might  perish.     These  are  the  visitations, 
mysterious  and  destructive  as  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  which 
from  time  to  time  arrest  the  growth  of  population  and  of  wealth. 
War  alone,  when  it  rages  with  the  ferocity  now  displayed  in 
the  United  States,  may  undo  the  work  of  a  century.     And  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognise,  in  the  course  of  human  affairs,  the 
irregular  but  not  less  certain  recurrence  of  causes  which  belie 
and   confound  the  unlimited  pretensions  of  human  progress. 
With  puerile  complacency,  President  Lincoln  has  sought  in 
his  recent  message  to  Congress,  to  turn  attention  from  the 
miseries    of    the   present  to  the  splendid    prospect  of   two 
hundred  millions  of  free  American  citizens,  covering,  in  the 
next  century,  the  Western  continent  with  wealth,  knowledge, 
and  freedom.      Alas!   does  not  this  Alnaschar  of  the  West 
perceive  that    at  this    very  moment,  causes  are    in    active 
operation  which  will  set  bounds  to  these  dreams,  and  which 
may,  before  the  present  century  is  completed,  depopulate  the 
most  fertile  regions  of  the  globe ! 

We  now  approach  the  most  important  and  the  most  critical 
portion  of  this  survey  of  public  affairs  —  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  country,  and  the  condition  of  several  of  those  foreign 

Board  of  Trade,  that  the  total  exports  of  the  first  ten  months  of 
last  year  were  103,619,269/.,  against  105,480,242/.  in  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  1861,  showing  a  decrease  of  less  than  l£th 
per  cent,  and  of  about  8  per  cent  below  the  exports  of  1860,  which 
was  the  most  prosperous  year  on  record.  Considering  what  the 
effect  of  the  American  war  has  been,  not  only  on  the  cotton  trade, 
but  on  oar  whole  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States,  it  is 
most  satisfactory  to  find  that  we  have  gained  in  other  branches  of 
:n  trade  almost  as  much  as  we  have  lost  in  North  America. 
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States  by  which  our  own  interests  are  most  powerfully  affected. 
Peace  indeed  exists  throughout  Europe,  and  between  England 
and  all  the  other  nations  of  the  globe*  Nor  do  we  share  the 
apprehensions  of  those  who  believe  that  this  peace  is  likely  to 
be  soon  or  lightly  disturbed.  But  it  is  an  armed  peace  — a 
peace  maintained  by  armaments  as  vast,  by  an  expenditure  as 
profuse,  as  has  been  caused  in  other  times  by  the  efforts  of  war. 
We  look  in  vain  for  that  confidence  in  the  written  law  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  known  intentions  of  foreign  Cabinets,  which 
enabled  the  statesmen  of  England  for  many  years  to  speak 
of  war  as  a  distant  and  improbable  contingency,  and  to  reduce 
the  military  and  naval  establishments  of  the  country  to  a 
footing  scarcely  compatible  with  the  public  safety.  Throughout 
all  classes  of  society  the  conviction  exists  that  our  own  security 
and  influence  now  require  of  us  a  greater  display  of  material 
strength.  We  submit  to  the  cost  without  complaint.  But  we 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  these  burdens  are  imposed  upon 
the  people  of  this  country,  solely  and  entirely  by  the  unsettled 
aspect  of  foreign  nations.  We  are  reminded  every  day  that 
events  occurring  abroad,  over  which  we  have  little  or  no 
control,  do  in  fact  control  to  a  considerable  extent  the  internal 
condition  of  England.  The  present  Administration,  in  presence 
of  these  great  difficulties,  has  held  a  high,  an  independent,  and 
a  prudent  course.  Without  firing  a  shot,  it  has  caused  the 
influence  of  England  to  be  felt  and  respected  abroad,  and  it  has 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  freedom  and  good  government. 
Without  incurring  the  direct  hostility  of  any  European  Power, 
it  has  frequently  opposed  and  moderated  the  dangerous  designs 
of  others.  On  this  ground,  also,  Lord  Palmerston  has  had  the 
advantage  of  representing  not  a  party,  but  the  immense  majo- 
rity of  the  nation;  and  the  prudence  and  skill  which  Lord 
Russell  has  thrown  into  those  foreign  questions  to  which  he  has 
given  his  unbiassed  attention,  have  contributed  in  the  highest 
degree  to  support  the  present  Cabinet.  The  present  moment 
is  not  unfavourable  to  the  consideration  of  the  general  principles 
on  which  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  may  be  said  to 
rest. 

The  Crimean  war  was  an  epoch  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
more  important  from  the  indirect  results  it  has  produced  on  the 
relations  of  the  Great  Powers,  than,  for  the  valour  of  Inkermann 
or  the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  Prom  1815  to  1854,  the  alliance  of 
the  Northern  Courts  remained  unbroken,  almost  undisturbed. 
On  all  the  great  questions  which  successively  arose  in  the  varied 
course  of  public  affairs  —  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the 
Congress  of  Verona,  in  presence  of  the  revolutions  of  France, 
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of  Belgium,  of  Poland,  of  Italy,  in  opposition  to  the  liberal 
dynasties  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal,  down  to  the  great  convul- 
sion of  1848  and  the  war  in  Hungary,  the  Courts  of  Vienna, 
Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburgh  might  be  regarded  as  one  Triple 
Power,  swayed  during  the  whole  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
by  the  despotic  will  and  the  military  pretensions  of  the  Russian 
Czar.     The  natural  result  of  this  compact  Northern  League 
was  the  creation  of  an  antagonistic  alliance  in  Western  Europe, 
of  which  England  and  France  were  the  most  conspicuous 
members :  well  would  it  have  been  for  the  dynasty  of  Louis- 
Philippe,  and  for  constitutional  France,  if  she  had  adhered  with 
more  firmness  and  constancy  to  these  principles!     The  war 
which  broke  out  in  the  spring  of  1854  changed  this  state  of 
things.     Russia,  which  had  arrogantly  invaded  the  Danubian 
provinces  of  Turkey,  found  herself  without  an  ally ;  and  the 
next  two  years  demonstrated  that  the  material  resources  of  that 
large  empire  were  utterly  unable  to  resist  the  intelligent  and 
energetic  forces  of  the  two  most  advanced  States  in  Europe* 
Austria,  sufficiently  ungrateful  to  abandon  her  former  friend, 
but  not  sufficiently  bola  to  declare  for  the  cause  she  secretly 
approved,  fluctuated  to  the  end  of  the  war.     Prussia,  more 
openly  subservient  to  Bussia,  stood  aloof,  but  had  the  unspeak- 
able meanness  to  sue  for  admission  to  the  antechamber  of  the 
Paris  Congress.     The  result  of  the  war  was  that  Bussia  was 
paralysed,  Austria  enfeebled,  Prussia  disgraced.     From  that 
moment  there  were  no  more  Five  Great  Powers  in  Europe, 
peers  in  strength  and  influence.     The  Northern  Courts,  as  they 
were  termed,  had  fallen  into  the  second  rank,  and  from  that 
rank  subsequent  events  have  not  raised  them.     The  Emperor 
Alexander  II.  continues  his  meritorious  exertions  to  repair 
the  losses  of  the  empire,  to  free  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  to 
introduce  salutary  reforms  into  the  judicature  and  the  Admi- 
nistration, and  to  promote  the  internal  improvement  of  his 
dominions :  we  heartily  wish  him  success,  but  these  great  and 
arduous  tasks  have  absorbed  the  whole  strength  of  his  government. 
Austria  has  since  undergone  a  great  military  defeat  in  Italy, 
followed  by  the  loss  of  a  province ;  and  her  political  battles  are 
still  to  be  fought  within  her  own  territories ;  at  the  same  time, 
she  has  entered  with  courage  and  sincerity  on  the  practice  of 
representative  institutions,  to  which  the  state  of  society  in  that 
empire  is  perhaps  better  adapted  than  it  is  in  any  other  con- 
tinental State.     Of  Prussia,  we  shall  only  say  that  she  has 
ceased  to  inspire  fear  to  her  enemies  or  confidence  to  her 
friends ;  and  the  rest  of  Germany  is  in  a  state  of  hopeless  con- 
fusion.    Not  one  of  these  once  powerful  States  is  at  present 
voi*.  cxvii.  no.  ccxxxix.  u 
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in  a  condition  to  exert  any  decisive  outward  influence  oyer  the 
affairs  of  Europe* 

What  they  have  lost  in  preponderating  influence  and  strength, 
France  and  England  have  gained.  There  is  no  longer  any  rela- 
tion of  equality,  or  even  of  parity,  between  the  actual  power 
of  the  Western  and  of  the  Eastern  monarchies.  France  has 
an  army,  incomparably  more  numerous,  more  efficient,  better 
equipped  than  that  of  any  other  continental  Power ;  and,  moce- 
over,  she  has  learned  from  the  Crimean  and  the  Italian  campaign 
the  transcendent  advantage  to  be  derived  in  war  from  a  large 
steam  navy  acting  in  support  of  armies  in  the  field.  Peace  with 
England  secures  to  her  that  advantage.  These  most  formidable 
instruments  of  warfare  by  land  and  sea  are  wielded  by  the  irre- 
sponsible will  of  one  man  —  secret,  uncertain,  impenetrable  is 
his  designs  —  disposing  of  unlimited  national  wealth — master 
of  the  concentrated  force  of  36,000,000  of  people.  We  are 
bound  to  say,  in  speaking  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  IIL,  that 
when  we  contrast  the  mischief  he  might  have  done  to  Europe 
with  the  habitual  moderation  of  the  course  he  has  pursued,  lis 
may  fairly  lay  claim,  like  Lord  Clive  on  his  return  from  Bengal, 
to  the  credit  of  great  forbearance.  But  this  moderation  is 
doubtless  attributable,  in  no  small  degree,  to  his  wise  resolution 
to  avoid  the  blunders  which  destroyed  his  uncle,  and  to  main- 
tain amicable  relations  with  England. 

Without  affecting  unduly  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  we  believe  that  there  has  seldom  been  a  period 
at  which  England  has  rendered  greater  services  to  the  Continent 
than  she  has  done  in  the  last  few  years.  Peace  is  the  price 
she  sets  upon  her  friendship ;  whilst  her  example  demonstrate! 
that  infinitely  greater  increase  in  power  and  wealth  may  be 
obtained  by  the  removal  of  mistaken  obstructions  and  bad  law*, 
than  by  the  most  successful  wars.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the 
lesson  of  the  Crimean  war  has  not  been  lost  upon  us.  The 
army  has  been  re-organised,  the  whole  character  of  the  military 
profession  raised,  the  artillery  renewed,  the  navy  reconstructed 
twice  over,  and  the  forces  of  the  country  placed  on  a  footing 
which  they  never  were  on  before,  except  at  the  termination  of  a 
successful  war.  In  this  condition,  prepared  for  any  contingency, 
but  resolved  to  neglect  nothing  which  tends  to  the  preservation 
of  peaoe,  England  exercises  over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe 
that  species  of  influence  which  has  sometimes  been  described  tf 
the  ideal  of  her  power.  She  has,  strictly  speaking,  no  aHiee; 
she  courts  and  professes  no  system  of  alliances;  she  aims  at  ne  j 
party  ascendancy  in  foreign  States ;  she  acts,  where  she  ads  at 
all,  from  a  distance  rather  than  on  the  spot,  by  radiation  rather 
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than  by  contact.  Yet,  wherever  there  is  a  people  jealous  of 
its  ancient  independence  or  of  its  newborn  freedom — from 
Italy,  recently  united  under  one  sovereign — from  Greece*  just 
entering  upon  a  new,  and  we  hope  a  more  glorious,  period  of 
self-government — from  Austria,  where  the  representatives  of 
the  people  are  for  the  first  time  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the 
legislature — from  Russia  herself  in  the  work  of  emancipation 
and  commercial  progress — arms  are  extended  towards  this 
country  in  friendship  and  in  confidence.  The  more  we  have 
had  the  good  sense  to  abstain  from  that  interference  in  the 
politics  of  other  States,  which  led  to  nothing  but  irritation,  re- 
crimination, and  aversion,  the  more  our  true  national  influence 
has  grown.  The  principle  of  non-intervention  has  been  at  least 
as  serviceable  to  ourselves  as  it  has  been  to  others ;  and  wherever 
it  has  been  scrupulously  observed,  we  have  nothing  to  regret  or 
to  complain  of.  The  policy,  and  the  successful  policy,  of  the 
present  Administration  in  its  foreign  relations,  appears  to  us  to 
be  to  stand  aloof  as  much  as  possible  from  the  internal  affairs 
of  foreign  countries — to  oppose  all  interference  in  those  affairs 
by  others — to  avoid  all  dose  alliances — and  to  aim  at  an  in- 
direct, rather  than  a  direct,  influence  on  other  nations.  If,  in 
any  instance,  this  golden  rule  has  been  departed  from,  a 
blunder  has  been  committed. 

France  has,  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  shown  a  disposition 
to  assume  a  more  active  part  than  is  consistent  with  the  present 
policy  of  this  country.  The  Emperor  appears  to  think  it  to 
Lis  advantage  to  act  a  strong  and  conspicuous  part  as  the  arbiter 
of  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations.  On  this  principle  he  keeps  his 
army  in  Rome;  be  has  just  despatched  a  powerful  army  to 
Mexico;  he  has  even  proposed  to  mediate  in  the  American 
contest.  We  do  not  think  these  measures  wise,  and  we  do  not 
participate  in  them;  but  we  view  them  without  the  slightest 
jealousy.  France  will  one  day  learn,  as  we  have  learned  by 
long  experience,  that  ingratitude  is  regarded  as  a  virtue  by 
nations.  The  greatest  services  of  a  foreign  benefactor  are  gall- 
ing to  national  pride,  and  hang  like  an  incubus  over  the  govern- 
ment which  has  accepted  them ;  they  are  generally  repaid  in 
curses  to  the  government  which  has  proffered  them. 

This  sentiment  has  proved  fatal  to  the  Rattazzi  Cabinet  at 
Turin ;  and  it  is  quite  in  the  usual  order  of  things  that  a  very 
strong  feeling  should  prevail  among  the  Italians  against  the 
principal  author  of  their  territorial  unity  and  their  national  in- 
dependence. With  regard  to  the  French  occupation  of  Borne, 
the  grievance  is  greater  than  the  hardship — the  affront  more 
stinging  than  the  injury.    We  have  never  ourselves  supposed 
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that  Borne  is  really  the  most  suitable  capital  for  the  Italian 
kingdom,  or  that  the  French  Emperor  has  any  intention  of 
withdrawing  his  garrison  from  it  Italy,  like  Japan,  must  for 
the  present  accept  a  spiritual  and  a  temporal  sovereign— a 
Mikado  and  a  Tycoon — in  different  parts  of  the  same  penin- 
sula. At  the  same  time  we  remark  that  the  tenacious  adhe- 
rence of  the  Pope  to  the  temporal  power  he  has  in  reality  lost, 
is  undermining  his  spiritual  influence  over  the  Italian  clergy, 
and  will  probably  terminate  in  open  schism.  The  true  interests 
of  the  Italian  nation  are  far  more  deeply  concerned  in  the 
sound  practice  of  parliamentary  government,  in  the  revision 
of  their  defective  parliamentary  regulations,  in  the  consoli- 
dation of  a  competent  ministry,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  country  to  its  resources,  than  in  the  addition 
of  another  city  or  province  to  the  kingdom.  Italy,  we  are  con- 
vinced, runs  no  danger  from  without,  and  would  be  even  more 
secure  if  she  were  less  warlike ;  but  her  friends  cannot  always 
feel  the  same  degree  of  confidence  in  her  internal  security  and 
peace. 

With  at  least  equal  interest  this  country  regards  the  pro- 
gress of  the  revolution  which  has  recently  taken  place  in 
Greece.  The  Greek  race,  which  can  claim  barely  forty  yean 
of  existence  as  an  independent  State,  has  displayed  a  degree 
of  vigour  and  intelligence  which  justifies,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  the  confidence  of  its  early 
friends.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Greeks  if  the  Protecting 
Powers  thought  fit  in  their  wisdom  to  impose  upon  the  young 
kingdom  a  sovereign  of  such  rare  incapacity,  that  Greece  has 
been  making  rapid  progress  everywhere  but  in  Athens.  Her 
enterprising  sons  have  covered  the  Levant  with  their  ships  and 
the  globe  with  their  commercial  houses.  Greek  communities,  of 
great  intelligence  and  growing  wealth,  have  sprung  up  in  Vienna, 
Marseilles,  London,  Manchester,  Bombay,  Sydney,  and  New 
York.  The  Greek  people  has  become  almost  as  parasitical  in  its 
habits  as  the  Jews ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  Greeks 
settled  abroad  are  only  the  offsets  of  a  great  race  which  prepon- 
derates in  Eastern  Europe — the  faithful  adherents  of  a  Church 
which  in  the  worst  of  times  has  been  the  ark  of  their  salva- 
tion— and  the  descendants  of  an  empire  which  four  centuries 
of  Turkish  conquest  have  not  obliterated  from  human  memory. 
There  is,  we  confidently  assert,  no  plea  that  can  be  urged  to 
excite  our  sympathy  for  the  liberty  and  unity  of  Italy,  which 
does  not  speak  an  hundredfold  in  favour  of  the  liberty  and  unity 
of  Greece.  The  late  sovereigns  of  Italy  were  detested  chiefly 
because  they  were  foreigners  and  despotic  rulers.    The  sove- 
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reign  who  still  rules  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  Greek 
people  is  divided  from  them  by  the  whole  abyss  between 
barbarism  and  civilisation,  between  Mohammedanism  and 
Christianity,  between  the  East  and  the  West,  between  a 
state  sinking  in  progressive  decrepitude  and  a  people  rising 
by  invincible  steps  to  regain  its  position  in  the  world  and  in 
history.  Can  any  policy  be  more  inconsistent  than  that 
which  at  once  denounces  the  maintenance  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  by  a  French  army,  whilst  it  lends  the 
influence  of  England  to  maintain  at  Constantinople  the  most 
barbarous  and  oppressive  power  which  pollutes  the  soil  of 
Europe  ?  But  not  all  the  strength  of  the  two  mightiest  States 
in  the  world  will  much  prolong  the  existence  of  the  two  great 
impostures  of  modern  history.  Italy  will  inherit  the  dominion 
of  the  one ;  Greece  the  dominion  of  the  other. 

One  of  the  mistakes  made  at  the  time  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  Greek  kingdom  from  the  Turkish  yoke  consisted  in  the 
exclusion  from  the  new  State  of  many  of  the  most  important 
Greek  islands.  King  Leopold  based  his  refusal  of  the  crown 
on  the  omission  of  Crete.  He  was  perfectly  right.  The  sea- 
faring and  trading  population  of  the  isles  can  alone  apply  the 
necessary  counterpoise  to  the  turbulent  Highlanders  of  Thrace 
and  Maina.  It  is,  to  some  extent,  in  the  power  of  the 
British  Government  to  remedy  this  evil  by  the  surrender  of 
the  Protectorate  of  the  Septinsular  Republic  and  the  an- 
nexation of  those  fine  islands  to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece: 
and  we  learn  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  that  no  sooner  did  it 
appear  that  the  Crown  of  Greece  might  devolve  on  a  com- 
petent ruler,  than  a  proposal  was  made  by  the  Cabinet  of 
Jliondon  to  relinquish  this  trust,  if  the  consent  of  the  inhabi* 
tants,  of  the  Greek  Government,  and  of  the  other  parties  to 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  can  be  obtained  to  this  change.  ^  As  far 
as  this  country  is  concerned,  we  look  with  unmixed  satisfaction 
on  this  enlightened  measure,  but  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  the  proposed  cession  is  received  with  very  different 
feelings  by  those  who  have  been  most  clamorous  to  regain 
their  national  independence.  These  islands  form  no  part  of  the 
Queen's  dominions.  They  cost  this  country  nearly  300,000/. 
a  year,  without  any  corresponding  advantage;  and,  although 
we  may  conceive  that  we  have  conferred  some  benefits  on  the 
native  population,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  our  rule  is  un- 
popular. The  islands  were  handed  over  to  England  in  1814, 
because  it  was  difficult  at  the  time  to  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  Had  Greece  then  been  free,  they  would,  o( 
course,  have  been  given  to  her,  and  included  in  the  neutrality 
which  extends  over  her  other  territories.     As  military  or  naval 
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positions,  Corfu  alone  has  any  value  at  all ;  and  Corfu  is  not 
worth  to  this  country  what  it  would  cost  in  tone  of  war  to 
defend  it  But  we  do  not  rest  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Ides 
to  Greece  on  this  narrow  ground.  There  is  a  far  nobler,  and, 
we  think,  stronger,  argument  in  behalf  of  it  We  mean  tbe 
signal  example,  to  be  given  by  one  of  the  greatest  empires  of 
the  world,  of  respect  for  the  national  will  of  a  small  but  free 
people,  and  the  proof  that  when  England  thinks  it  wise  and 
generous  to  surrender  any  portion  of  her  rights,  die  rises  supe- 
rior to  that  vulgar  greed  of  territory,  which  is  unworthy  of  her 
greatness.  The  protectorate  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  supported  by 
military  force,  is  an  anomaly  and  a  blot  in  our  political  system; 
and,  by  restoring  those  islands  to  the  nation  to  which  they 
belong,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on 
them,  and  to  do  credit  to  ourselves. 

The  Greeks  have  given  an  honourable  and  a  touching  proof 
of  their  respect  for  this  country  by  the  unanimous  and  spon- 
taneous choice  of  the  second  son  of  Queen  Victoria  to  fill  their 
vacant  throne.  They  could  not  know,  as  we  know,  that  the 
future  Duke  of  York  has  public  duties  to  fulfil  in  this  country, 
from  which  we  should  be  most  unwilling  to  release  him ;  and 
that,  if  he  or  his  children  adopted  the  Greek  religion,  they 
would  be  excluded  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  from  the  throne 
of  England,  to  which  he  or  his  descendants  may  be  called; 
or  if  hereafter  he  be  led  to  quit  his  native  country,  the  American 
provinces  of  the  empire  would  become  the  natural  and  appropri- 
ate seat  of  his  government.  These  reasons  would  of  couree  have 
been  decisive  against  the  acceptance  of  the  crown,  even  if  our 
policy  had  recommended  it  But  the  policy  of  England  is  totally 
opposed  to  any  such  connexion.  In  Greece,  as  elsewhere,  we  oon- 
fine  our  ambition  to  an  indirect  influence,  reminding  our  Greek 
friends  of  the  paramount  importance  of  an  honourable  adherence 
to  their  financial  engagements,  and  of  the  duty  of  patience  and 
forbearance  in  their  relations  with  their  neighbours.  It  matters 
little  what  the  birthplace  of  the  future  king  of  Greece  may  be, 
provided  he  become  Greek:  and  the  only  nationality  which  con- 
cerns him,  is  that  of  his  own  people. 

We  trust,  however,  the  representatives  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  repelling  the 
imputation  that,  because  England  is  allied  to  Turkey,  she  is 
hostile  to  Greece.  The  old  bugbear  of  Russian  ascendancy  at 
Constantinople  has  been  buried  under  the  ruins  of  SebastopoL 
It  is  not  to  Russia,  but  to  England,  that  the  Christians  of  the 
East  are  prepared  to  look  for  countenanoe  and  counsel.  It  will 
be  entirely  our  own  fault  if  we  forfeit  their  confidence.    France 
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Ins  made  far  more  active  efforts  than  we  have  done  to  obtain 
the  regard  of  the  Greek  raoe ;  but  the  separation  between  them 
and  aKoman  Catholic  Power  cannot  be  overcome.     Russia  has 
courted  them  under  the  subtle  influences  of  her  clergy,  but 
Russia  has  deceived  them ;  the  Greeks  consider  the  Russian  to 
be  an  Erastian  Church,  and  they  have  detected,  under  her  ad- 
vances, the  old  schemes  of  territorial  domination.     The  national 
Church  of  England,  the  free  assemblies  and  press  of  England, 
and  the  belief  that  England  had  much  rather  relinquish  her 
Ionian  dependencies  than  extend  them,  have  gained  an  indispu- 
table hold  on  the  Greek  people,  which  is  no  doubt  festered  by 
the  prosperity  and  intelligence  of  the  numerous  Greek  families 
settled  in  this  country.     The  future  progress  of  twelve  millions 
of  Christians,  of  a  most  intelligent  race,  the  inhabitants  of  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  interesting  parts  of  the  earth,  depends  very 
much  on  the  attitude  the  English  people  may  assume  towards 
them ;  and  the  Eastern  question  will  at  last  be  resolved,  as  the 
Italian  question  has  been,  by  the  irresistible  claims  of  a  nation 
numerically  and  intellectually  superior  to  its  oppressors. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Paris  may  be  the  metropolis  of 
Europe,  but  London  is  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  The 
remark  is,  with  a  slight  allowance  for  exaggeration,  true ;  and 
it  applies  even  more  forcibly  to  our  foreign  relations  than  to  our 
capital  city.  France  exercises  over  the  continent  of  Europe, 
by  her  language,  by  her  manners,  by  her  fashions,  by  her  revo- 
lutions, an  influence  we  do  not  pretend  to  emulate.  But  if  you 
would  measure  the  destinies  of  the  globe,  as  you  measure  the 
longitude  in  distant  seas,  it  is  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich 
that  the  reckoning  runs.  To  this  country  the  union  or  the 
division  of  North  America,  the  progress  of  South  America,  the 
internal  condition  of  China,  the  peace  of  India,  the  welfare  of 
the  Indian  people,  the  exploration  of  Australia,  the  tranquillity 
of  South  Africa,  are  in  reality  matters  of  incomparably  greater 
interest  and  importance  than  the  petty  differences  which  com- 
monly give  birth  to  diplomatic  controversies  in  a  European 
Court.  We  may  be  permitted  to  assume  some  indifferenoe  on 
such  topics,  when  our  immediate  interests  call  us  in  another 
direction.  The  large  view  of  the  policy  and  the  mission  of 
England  is  to  judge  of  them  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  world.  What,  for  example,  has  occurred  within  our 
memory  at  all  comparable,  in  its  effect  on  the  present  condition 
and  future  prospects  of  mankind,  to  the  American  revolution? 
Its  consequences  literally  exhaust  speculation.  It  has  let  loose 
over  a  vast  continent,  and  amongst  thirty  millions  of  human 
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beings,  all  the  destructive  passions  of  civil  war.  The  calamities 
of  America  will,  ere  long,  become  as  universal  as  her  prosperity 
had  been  before;  and  for  the  same  reason  —  that  the  whole 
country  must  share  the  same  fate.  The  Constitution  which 
promised  peace,  freedom,  and  law  for  ever,  and  which  main- 
tained them  for  seventy  years,  has  ceased  to  afford  any  one  of 
these  blessings.  To  revert  to  the  past  is  impossible.  Nay, 
those  who  professed  to  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  the 
Union  are  the  very  men  who  repudiate  the  first  conditions  of 
its  existence. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  follow  this  train  of  thought.  Bat 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  title  of  an  Essay 
by  Judge  Curtis  —  perhaps  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
American  constitutional  law  —  which  we  earnestly  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  No  one  can  lay  down  in  more 
clear  and  emphatic  language  the  entire  illegality  of  the  Presi- 
dent's exorbitant  claim,  as  head  of  the  army,  to  decree  by 
Proclamation  the  emancipation  of  negroes  in  the  Southern 
States,  which  Congress  itself  had  no  power  to  touch,  and  the 
not  less  gross  outrage  of  converting  into  a  military  offence  any 
act  which  may  be  construed  into  'a  disloyal  practice.'  The 
authority  of  the  President  over  the  army  is  no  authority  (says 
Judge  Curtis)  to  disobey  or  supersede  the  laws  of,  the  country. 
'  These  edicts  spring  from  the  assumed  power  to  extend  martial 
'  law  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States  —  a  jwwer, 

*  for  the  exercise  of  which  there  is  no  warrant  whatever  in  the 
' Constitution — a  power  which  no  free  people  could  confer  upon 

*  an  executive  officer,  and  remain  a  free  people.'  (  Curtis,  p.  30.) 
The  Federal  Congress,  being  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
a  limited  and  not  a  sovereign  Power,  has  only  aggravated  the 
illegality  of  these  violations  of  the  Federal  Compact  by  adopt- 
ing them.  It  would  seem  that  the  old  Constitution  of  1789 
can  only  be  defended  by  measures  which  destroy  it. 

But  to  resume.  Our  immediate  object  is  to  consider  the 
state  of  our  own  relations  with  the  American  belligerents,  and 
to  offer  some  remarks  on  a  question  which  has  already  been 
submitted  to  the  Cabinet,  and  which  must  apparently,  at  no 
distant  time,  press  for  a  solution.  At  what  period  of  this  con- 
test will  the  European  Powers  be  justified  by  international  law 
in  recognising  the  independence  of  the  Seceded  Confederate 
States  ?  At  what  period  will  it  be  expedient  for  them  to  take 
that  step,  or  to  endeavour,  by  friendly  interposition,  to  mitigate 
the  horrors  of  the  war,  both  to  America  and  to  ourselves? 
These  are  questions  of  prodigious  gravity;  but  they  are 
questions  to  which  an  answer  must  be  given. 
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We  are  content  to  take  the  doctrine  of  international  law, 
with  reference  to  the  recognition  of  insurgent  or  separatist 
provinces  or  colonies,  from  an  authority  which  the  Americans 
cannot  decline  —  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Wheaton,  a  name  revered 
in  both  continents.  After  laving  it  down  that  €  while  the 
'  civil  war  continues,  other  States  may  remain  indifferent 
'  spectators  in  the  controversy,  still  continuing  to  treat  the 
'  ancient  government  as  sovereign,  and  the  government  de  facto 

•  as  a  society  entitled  to  the  rights  of  war  against  its  enemy, 
'  or  may  espouse  the  cause  of  the  party  they  believe  to  have 
4 justice  on  its  side/  Mr.  Wheaton  observes  that  'the 
'  acknowledgment  and  independence  of  the  New  State  involves 

*  questions  which  belong  rather  to  the  science  of  politics  than 
'  of  international  law.'* 


*  Wheaton  broadly  asserts : —  '  If  the  foreign  State  professes 
'  neutrality,  it  is  bound  to  allow  impartially  to  both  belligerent 
'  parties  the  free  exercise  of  those  rights  which  war  gives  to  public 
4  enemies  against  each  other ;  such  as  the  right  of  blockade,  and  of 
'  capturing  contraband  and  enemy's  property.'  (P.  32.)  So  like- 
wise Mr.  Justice  Story  laid  it  down,  in  the  case  of  the  *  Santissima 

*  Trinidad '  (Wheaton's  Reports,  vol.  vii.  p.  337.)  «  The  Government 
'  of  the  United  States  has  recognised  the  existence  of  a  civil  war 
c  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  and  has  avowed  a  determination  to 

*  remain  neutral  between  the  parties,  and  to  allow  to  each  the  same 

*  rights  of  asylum  and  hospitality  and  intercourse.    Each  party  is, 

*  therefore,  deemed  by  us  a  belligerent  nation,  having,  so  far  as  con- 
4  cerns  us,  the  sovereign  rights  of  war.  We  cannot  interfere  to  the 
'  prejudice  of  either  belligerent  without  making  ourselves  a  party  to 
'  the  contest,  and  departing  from  the  posture  of  neutrality.'  This 
decision,  therefore,  entirely  disposes  of  the  complaints  raised  by  the 
Federal  party  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Queen's  proclamation. 

The  same  judgment  disposes,  with  equal  authority,  of  the  remon- 
strances recently  made  by  the  American  Government  against  the 
alleged  fitting  out  of  the  Confederate  cruiser  *  Alabama '  in  a  British 
port.  In  1822  the  '  Independencia,'  formerly  an  American  ship, 
was  equipped  in  Baltimore  and  despatched  for  the  use  of  the  then 
revolutionary  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  She  sailed  under  the 
American  flag ;  but  on  her  arrival  at  Buenos  Ayres  she  became  a 
public  ship  of  war  of  that  State,  and  was  held,  by  the  American 
Courts,  to  be  legally  entitled  to  that  character.  As  to  the  legality 
of  this  adventure,  Mr.  Justice  Story  said: — 'The  question  as  to 
'  the  original  illegal  armament  and  outfit  of  the  "  Independencia" 
'  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.     It  is  apparent  that  though 

*  equipped  as  a  vessel  of  war,  she  was  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres  on  a 
'  commercial  adventure,  contraband,  indeed,  but  in  no  shape  violating 

*  our  laws  or  our  national  neutrality.     If  captured  by  a  Spanish 

*  ship  of  war  during  the  voyage,  she  would  have  been  justly  con- 
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There  are,  then,  three  degrees  of  recognition ;  the  first  being 
that  already  mentioned,  the  bare  recognition  of  belligerent  righto 
based  on  the  sole  fact  of  civil  war ;  the  second,  the  establishment 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  seceding  States,  accompanied  by 
treaties  of  commerce  and  amity ;  the  third,  a  direct  alliance, 
amounting,  of  coarse,  to  intervention  in  the  quarrel  The  first 
of  these  acknowledgments  we  were  bound  to  make.  The  seoood 
we  may  make  when  we  conceive  it  to  be  justified  by  the  duration 
and  prospects  of  the  war,  and  by  our  own  national  interests;  it 
is  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  neutrality ;  and  as  long  as  a 
recognition  of  this  class  is  accompanied  by  no  actual  breach  of 
neutrality,  it  affords  no  legitimate  ground  of  complaint  to  the 
other  party  in  the  quarrel.  The  third  is,  of  course,  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  war.  Mr.  Wheaton  observes,  that  even  in 
1778,  when  France  concluded  her  first  treaty  with  the  United 
States, '  had  the  French  Court  conducted  itself  with  good  faith, 
'  and  maintained  an  impartial  neutrality  between  the  belligerent 
'  parties,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  treaty  of  commerce, 
'  or  even  the  mutual  alliance  between  France  and  the  United 
'  States,  could  have  furnished  any  just  ground  for  a  declaration 

*  of  war  against  France  by  the  British  Government.'  We 
cannot  agree  with  this  opinion  in  that  particular  case,  because 
the  very  first  article  of  the  French  Treaty  of  1778  provided 
that,  in  the  event  of  war,  the  two  States  should  '  make  common 
'  cause  against  Great  Britain ; '  and  the  treaty  was  notoriously 
only  the  consummation  of  numerous  acts  of  covert  hostility. 
But  Mr.  Wheaton's  remark,  and  the  practice  of  the  American 
Cabinet  itself,  boasting  of  the  promptitude  with  which  it  in- 
variably recognises  all  de  facto  governments,  without  pausing 
for  a  moment  to  consider  the  legality  of  their  origin,  seem 
to  us  entirely  to  preclude  that  Power  from  objecting  totbe 
simple  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  as  long  as  it  is 
not  accompanied  by  any  armed  intervention  in  the  war.  In 
other  words,  it  is  no  ground  of  remonstrance,  much  less  of 
war,  if  a  Power  thinks  fit  to  give  to  a  new  State  the  benefit  of 
its  moral  recognition,  without  committing  any  act  which  is* 
breach  of  positive  neutrality. 

It  has  been  argued,  with  considerable  ability  and  authority, 

'  demned  as  good  prize,  and  for  being  engaged  in  a  traffic  prohibited 

*  by  the  law  of  nations.     But  there  is  nothing  in  our  lawst  or  «* 

*  tie  law  of  nations,  that  forbids  our  citizens  from  sending  art** 
1  vessels,  as  well  as  munitions  of  war,  to  foreign  ports  for  sale.* 

We  will  not  affirm  that  this  is  good  law ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  h* 
which  cannot  be  impugned  by  the  American  Government 
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that  foreign  States  are  not  warranted  by  the  law  of  nations  in 
extending  their  recognition  to  a  province  or  colony  contending 
for  its  independence,  unless  the  contest  be  already  terminated 
by  the  admission  of  the  mother  State,  or  unless,  at  least,  the 
contest  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  separatists,  and  of  the  fact  that  they  have  actually 
established  a  lasting  independent  government. 

These  propositions  appear  to  us  to  call  for  some  further 
investigation  by  the  light  of  precedents  and  of  principles.    It 
would  be  easy  to  quote  numerous  examples  of  a  different, 
perhaps  an  opposite  character.     Thus  to  go  back  as  far  as  the 
sixteenth   century,  at  the  time  of   the  insurrection  of   the 
Netherlands  against   Spain,    England    at   once   entered  into 
negotiations  with  them,  and  when  they  declared  their  inde- 
pendence in  1585  English  agents  were  sent  to  Antwerp  and 
a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  in  the  same  year;  yet 
the  manifesto  of  Elizabeth,  proclaiming  her  interest  in  the 
Low  Countries,  did  not  lead  to  an  immediate  rupture  with 
Spain,  though  it  was  ultimately  followed  by  war.*     The  in- 
dependence of   the  Netherlands  was  recognised  by  all  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  before  it  was  acknowledged  (in  1648)  by 
Spain.     In  1660,  the  Portuguese  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke, 
and  raised  the  House  of  Braganza  to  the  throne;  the  inde- 
pendence   of  Portugal    was   recognised    within    a  year   by 
England,  France,   and   the   Northern    Courts;    Spain   only 
acknowledged   the   loss    of  the    subject   kingdom    in    1668. 
These  precedents  were  invoked  by  the  American  emissaries  of 
1777  to  the  Court  of  France ;  and  within  twenty  months  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  France  consented  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  young  Republic.     It  is  true  that  this  was  done 
on  grounds  of  policy  avowedly  hostile  to  England,  to  avenge 
the  loss  of  Canada  fifteen    years  before.     But  the  French 
rested  their  right  to  recognise  the  American  Government  on 
the  simple  fact  that  they  were  '  in  full  possession '  of  their 
independence.     The  answer  of  the  Court  of  St.  James'  was 
drawn  up  by  Gibbon,  and  may  be  read  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  miscellaneous  works;  but  he  treats  the  question  as  an 
act  of  treacherous  hostility,  and  repudiates,  not  so  much  the 
recognition,  as  the  intervention,  of  a  foreign  State. 

*  See  an  animated  account  of  these  negotiations  in  the  third  and 
sixth  chapters  of  Mr.  Mottley's  'History  of  the  United  Nether- 
'  lands.9  The  Queen,  however,  well  foresaw  that  war  with  Spain  was 
attheendof  her  dealings  with  Holland,  and  the  Armada  was  destined 
to  exact  the  penalty. 
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Bat  there  are  cases  of  a  more  direct  application-  Mr.  Canning 
bad  occasion  more  than  once  to  consider  and  act  upon  these 
principles  in  the  course  of  his  administration.  The  power  of 
Spain  in  her  possessions  in  North  and  South  America  had  never 
been  really  restored  after  the  Peninsular  War :  in  1824  their 
practical  independence  was  complete ;  the  United  States  had 
already  formally  recognised  it;  and  on  the  opening  of 
Parliament  in  1825,  the  Minister  announced  in  terms,  which 
have  remained  in  history,  that  England  acknowledged  them 
as  Sovereign  States.  The  Spanish  Government  complained;  and 
Mr.  Canning  answered  in  the  following  terms,  which  express 
the  true  grounds  of  recognition  with  the  utmost  precision  and 
force : — 

'  The  separation  of  the  Spanish  Colonies  from  Spain  had  been 
neither  our  work  nor  our  wish.  Events,  in  which  the  British  Go- 
vernment had  no  participation,  decided  that  separation  —  a  separa- 
tion which  we  are  still  of  opinion  might  have  been  averted,  if  oar 
counsels  had  been  listened  to  in  time.  But  out  of  that  separation 
grew  a  state  of  things  to  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  British 
Government  (in  proportion  as  it  became  the  plain  and  legitimate 
interest  of  the  nation  whose  welfare  was  committed  to  its  charge)  to 
conform  its  measures,  as  well  as  its  language,  not  hastily  and  pre- 
cipitately, but  with  due  deliberation  and  circumspection. 

'  To  have  continued  to  call  that  a  possession  of  Spain  in  which  all 
Spanish  occupation  and  power  had  been  actually  extinguished  and 
effaced,  could  have  rendered  no  practical  service  to  the  mother- 
country,  but  it  would  have  risked  the  peace  of  the  world.  For  all 
political  communities  are  responsible  to  other  political  communities 
for  their  conduct ;  that  is,  they  are  bound  to  perform  the  ordinary 
international  duties,  and  to  afford  redress  for  any  violation  of  the 
rights  of  others  by  their  citizens  or  subjects.  Now,  either  the 
mother-country  must  have  continued  responsible  for  acts  over  which 
it  could  no  longer  exercise  the  shadow  of  a  control,  or  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  those  countries  whose  independent  political  existence  was,  in 
fact,  established,  but  to  whom  the  acknowledgment  of  that  inde- 
pendence was  denied,  must  have  been  placed  in  a  situation  in  which 
they  were  wholly  irresponsible  for  all  their  actions,  or  were  to  be 
visited  for  such  of  those  actions  as  might  furnish  ground  of  com- 
plaint to  other  nations,  with  the  punishment  due  to  pirates  and 
outlaws.  If  the  former  of  these  alternatives  —  the  total  irresponsi- 
bility of  unrecognised  States  —  be  too  absurd  to  be  maintained; 
and  if  the  latter  —  the  treatment  of  their  inhabitants  as  pirates  and 
outlaws  —  be  too  monstrous  to  be  applied,  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time,  to  a  large  portion  of  the  habitable  globe ;  no  other  choice 
remained  for  Great  Britain,  or  for  any  country  having  intercourse 
with  the  Spanish- American  Provinces,  but  to  recognise  in  due  time 
their  political  existence  as  States,  and  thus  to  bring  them  within  the 
pale  of  those  rights  and  duties  which  civilised  nations  are  bound 
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mutually  to  respect,  and  are  entitled  reciprocally  to  claim  from  each 
other/    (Annual  Register,  1825.) 

The  next  case  was  that  of  Greece,  which  it  also  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Mr.  Canning  to  decide.  When  the  Greek  insurrection 
broke  out  in  1 820,  the  British  Government  professed,  and  de- 
signed to  maintain,  a  strict  neutrality ;  but  it  was  compelled,  in 
obedience  to  the  principles  we  have  already  adverted  to,  to 
acknowledge  the  belligerent  character  of  the  insurgents.  In  spite 
of  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Turkish  armies, 
they  were,  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years,  exhausted  by  the  un- 
equal contest.  Mr.  Canning  proffered  the  mediation  of  Eng- 
land, but  it  was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  Forte.  At  length, 
in  1826,  a  protocol  was  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  St* 
Fetersburgh,  which  virtually  recognised  the  independence  of 
Greece,  at  least  on  the  footing  of  the  other  Christian  Hospo- 
darates.  Turkey  still  resisted ;  and  at  length  the  battle  of 
Navarino  and  the  peace  of  Adrianople  settled  the  question.  In 
this  case  it  is  important  to  remark  that  the  Christian  Powers 
interfered  and  recognised  the  independence  of  Greece  not  because 
the  contest  was  over,  or  because  there  was  any  well-grounded 
hope  of  the  triumph  of  the  insurgents,  but  precisely  for  the 
opposite  reason.  In  1826  it  was  apparent  that  the  Greeks 
could  not  maintain  their  independence  —  that  they  must  be 
beaten,  if  left  to  struggle  single-handed  against  the  whole  power 
of  Mahmoud — and  therefore  on  grounds  of  humanity  and  policy 
the  Christian  Powers  interposed,  even  by  force  of  arms,  to  extort 
from  Turkey  the  recognition  of  their  freedom. 

On  the  last  case,  which  is  that  of  Belgium,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  dwell,  though  in  this  case  also  France  and  England 
proceeded  to  recognise  the  independence  of  Belgium,  not  because 
that  independence  was  already  virtually  established,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  because  it  could  not  have  been  established  without 
their  recognition  and  support.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands 
had,  in  the  first  instance,  appealed  to  the  Conference  to  uphold 
the  Treaties  of  1815,  which  had  placed  Belgium  under  his 
sceptre.  Two  of  the  Powers  refused  to  support  his  pretensions. 
They  even  compelled  him  to  yield  to  terms,  and  terminated  the 
quarrel  by  overruling  almost  all  his  claims. 

The  inference  we  draw  from  these  precedents  is,  that  the 
Governments  which  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  principles 
of  international  law  have  never  conceived  themselves  to  be  pre- 
cluded by  any  positive  obligation  of  public  law  from  recognising 
the  independence  of  a  new  State,  which  had  shown  a  certain 
amount  of  spirit  and  power  in  maintaining  its  own  rights,  and  was 
de  facto  in  full  possession  of  those  rights.     The  present  learned 
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Queen's  Advocate,  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  seems  to  go  even 
further,  for  he  says  in  the  chapter  on  Intervention  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  '  Commentaries  on  International  Law/  quoting 
Sir  James  Mackintosh : — 

'  We  have  at  present  no  concern  with  the  wisdom  or  policy  of 
such  an  intervention;  that  is  a  National,  not  an  International  ques- 
tion. There  is,  however,  one  proposition  with  respect  to  this  kind 
of  intervention  which  cannot  be  too  broadly  or  distinctly  stated.  In 
order  to  justify  such  intervention,  the  kingdom  in  which  it  is  to 
take  place  must  be  really  divided  against  itself —there  must  be 
therein  two  parties  in  the  bond  fide  condition  of  waging  actual  wir 
upon  each  other.  No  mere  temporary  outbreak,  no  isolated  resist- 
ance to  authority,  no  successful  skirmish,  is  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose :  there  should  be  "  such  a  contest  as  exhibits  some  equality  of 
"  force,  and  of  which,  if  the  combatants  were  left  to  themselves,  die 
"  issue  would  be  in  some  degree  doubtful." '  (PhilUmore,  voL  L  p. 
443.) 

The  present  contest  in  America  certainly  comes  fully  up  to 
this  definition.  Indeed,  such  is  its  magnitude  that  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  the  Americans  themselves  will  have  the 
power  to  terminate  it  without  the  good  offices  of  a  third  party. 
The  conflagration  may  go  on  to  rage  until  the  country  is  well 
nigh  destroyed,  because  no  one  in  the  country  has  the  strength 
to  extinguish  it ;  therefore  the  time  may  come  when  foreign 
mediation  will  be  hailed  by  wise  and  prudent  men  as  the  sole 
means  of  escape  from  greater  evils.  It  is  impossible,  and  it 
would  be  at  variance  with  all  our  principles,  for  a  foreign 
Government  to  pronounce  on  the  legality  of  the  causes  and 
motives  which  have  led  to  the  separation.  If  that  test  were  to 
be  applied  very  few  revolutions  would  bear  the  proof.  The 
very  nature  of  the  strife  implies  that  law  has  been  set  aside. 
We  hold  then  that  in  deciding  this  question  we  must  be  governed 
mainly  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  Mr.  Wheaton's  words,  rit 
'  belongs  rather  to  the  science  of  politics  than  to  law ; '  and  this 
is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  rule  on  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment has,  in  similar  cases,  invariably  acted.  Does  any  one 
imagine  that  if  the  whole  of  Ireland  had  been  for  twenty  months 
in  the  possession  of  its  independence,  and  that  the  British  armies 
had  thrice  been  driven  back  across  St.  George's  Channel,  after 
a  vain  attempt  to  subdue  the  island,  the  Cabinet  of  Washington 
would  not  long  ago  have  sent  diplomatic  agents  to  the  Cabinet 
of  Dublin — ay,  and  something  more  than  diplomatic  agents  to 
the  coast  of  Connemara? 

With  due  respect  therefore  for  the  claims  of  a  people,  now 
struggling  with  great  difficulties  and  perils,  and  with  entire 
deference  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  law  which  may  * ~*~ 
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be  applied  to  the  subject,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
conduct  of  the  European  Powers,  and  of  England  in  particular, 
ought  to  be  governed,  not  by  any  extreme  consideration  for  either 
party  in  the  United  or  disunited  States,  not  by  any  imaginary 
restriction  of  law,  but  by  the  interest  of  our  own  fellow-subjects 
rightly  understood.     We  hold  that  the  war  has  continued  long 
enough  to  give  us  full  liberty  of  action ;  and  we  think  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed  that  whatever  be  the  result  of  the  struggle,  it 
cannot  restore  the  Union  to  its  former  condition.      For  all 
practical  purposes,  as  regards  the  Southern  States,  the  Union 
has  ceased  to  exist.   But  owing  to  the  terms  of  the  late  American 
Constitution,  the  Union  alone  represented  the  members  of  which 
it  was  federally  composed  in  their  foreign  relations.    Hence  we 
are  led  back  to  the  argument  Mr.  Canning  applied  to  the  case 
of  the  Spanish  Colonies,  when  he  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of 
'  the  total  irresponsibility  of  unrecognised  States.'     Europe  has 
many  and  great  interests  in  the  South :  how  are  they  to  be  pro- 
tected ?  how  are  her  rights  to  be  enforced  ?     An  appeal  to  the 
Cabinet  of  Washington  against  an  outrage  in  Alabama  would  be 
a  bootless  absurdity.     Even  the  Federal  Treaties  can  no  longer 
be  enforced  in  Southern  ports,  where  foreign  Consuls  have 
now  no  more  than  a  nominal  authority.     It  is  only  by  direct 
intercourse  with  the  rulers  of  the  South  that  these  necessary 
conditions  of  daily  life  can  be  renewed.     This  state  of  things 
cannot  last.     A  population  of  eight  or  ten  millions,  inhabiting 
a  vast  maritime  territory,  cannot  be  obliterated.     Quite  inde- 
pendently of  any  feeling  for  either  side  in  this  quarrel,  and 
without  any  hostility  to  the  North,  the  time  is  approaching 
when  our  relations  with  both  fractions  of  the  country  must  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing.    Our  policy  ought  not  to  be  governed 
either  by  sympathy  or  by  hostility  to  either  party,  but  by  c  the 
6  plain  and  legitimate  interest  of  the  nation '  which  is  confided 
to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 

As  long  as  the  Union  existed,  the  Federal  Government  re- 
presented it  abroad.  We  are  now  fairly  warned  by  at  least 
a  third  of  the  States  that  the  Federal  Government  no  longer 
represents  them;  therefore  we  fall  back  on  the  States  them- 
selves, which  are  political  units,  or  on  such  other  combina- 
tions as  they  may  form.  We  can  neither  judge  of  their 
motives  nor  control  their  action.  They  originally  combined  in 
spite  of  us ;  they  now  divide  in  spite  of  themselves.  Foreign 
nations  can  only  accept  the  result,  however  they  may  deplore 
the  cause  of  so  much  destruction,  lawlessness,  and  bloodshed. 
The  right  of  protecting  our  own  national  interests  is  quite 
enough  to  justify  any  step  which  it  may  now  be  expedient  to 
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take ;  and,  although  we  have  not  gained  much  credit  for  it  in 
America,  we  take  leave  to  add  that  the  forbearance  and  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others  which  has  led  the  people  of  this  country 
to  submit  in  unbroken  patience  to  a  very  questionable  blockade 
of  most  disastrous  effect  on  our  own  industry,  and  to  endure  a 
variety  of  other  petty  insults,  are  without  a  precedent  in 
history. 

The  question,  then,  is  not  in  our  judgment  one  of  principle, 
but  of  expediency.    It  is  simply  whether  the  time  is  come  to  do 
what  we  all  believe  must  sooner  or  later  be  done.     It  is  im- 
probable that  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  States  will  be 
delayed  by  Europe,  until  it  has  been  accepted  at  Boston,  or 
until  the  last  effort  of  the  Federalists  is  exhausted.     But.  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  cruel  and  impolitic 
to  provoke  a  war  between  this  country  and  either  fraction  of 
America,  for  objects  which  do  not  directly  concern  us.     We  do 
not  at  present  perceive  that  any  substantial  benefit  would  arise 
either  to  ourselves  or  to  the  belligerents  by  a  nominal  recogni- 
tion of  a  State,  with  which  we  cannot  even  communicate  by  the 
post.     Possibly  the  threat  of  foreign  intervention  would  at  once 
band  all  parties  together  to  resist  an  external  foe.     If  we  have 
no  reason  to  assail  the   North,  still  less  reason  have   we  to 
befriend  the  South.     The  mere  recognition  of  the  South  would 
not  raise  the  blockade,  and  indeed  the  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  would  not  be  easily  effected  with  a  country  thus 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  mankind.     The  time  may  come  when 
the  conciliatory  overtures  of  the  European  States  may  possibly 
be  hailed  with  secret  satisfaction  by  a  considerable  party  in 
America.    But  it  is  probable  that  no  such  party  is  at  present  in 
existence,  or  at  least  that  no  such  party  dares  give  voice  to  its 
hopes. 

For  these  reasons  the  crude  and  ill-timed  proposition  made  in 
November  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to  the  English  and  Russian 
Governments  could  by  no  possibility  succeed.  The  elections 
were  then  taking  place.  A  change  of  generals  and  operations 
was  about  to  ensue.  The  autumnal  campaign  was  not  yet  over. 
Congress  was  soon  to  meet,  when  the  views  of  the  President 
would  be  more  fully  known.  Everything  was  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty and  transition.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  French 
Government  placed  no  sort  of  reliance  on  its  own  suggestion, 
and  was  satisfied  to  publish  the  note  in  the  '  Moniteur '  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  answer  of  the  English  Cabinet  was  in  the 
negative,  but  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  inopportunity  of  such 
a  communication.  Indeed  Lord  Russell  justly  remarked  that 
one  cogent  reason  against  taking  such  a  step  out  of  season  is* 
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that  a  failure  would  prevent  the  speedy  renewal  of  the  attempt. 
Since  that  proposal  was  made,  however,  several  important 
changes  have  occurred,  all  extremely  adverse  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Republican  party  has  been  signally  defeated 
at  the  State  elections.  The  incapacity  of  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment has  been  plainly  demonstrated.  The  financial  diffi- 
culties of  the  Union  are  such  that  it  requires  American 
rashness  to  contend  against  them,  and  American  credulity  to 
believe  in  their  removal.  Above  all,  the  winter  campaign  has 
proved  a  disastrous  failure,  and  the  close  of  the  year  completes 
the  list  of  Federal  reverses.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
appears  to  us  impossible  that  there  should  not  be  some  under- 
current of  reason  and  humanity  in  the  Northern  States,  to 
protest  against  the  continuance  of  so  frightful  and  so  hopeless 
a  contest 

It  is,  however,  hard  to  anticipate  that  the  time  will  arrive 
when  the  Government  of  Mr.  Lincoln  will  spontaneously  or 
ostensibly  accept  an  interposition  which  must  of  course  start 
from  a  basis  absolutely  opposed  to  all  they  have  been  contending 
for.  Under  whatever  form  the  independence  of  the  South  is 
presented  to  them,  whether  at  the  point  of  the  sword  or  the 
point  of  the  pen,  the  bare  fact  annihilates  their  cause  and  con- 
founds their  policy.  To  accept  it  is  to  acknowledge  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
money  have  been  expended  in  vain ;  and  that  the  white  popula- 
tion of  the  Southern  States  cannot  be  enslaved  in  order  that  the 
blacks  may  be  freed.  Painful  as  these  truths  are  to  the  pride 
of  the  Northern  States,  the  time  will  come  when  the  cry  of 
humanity  itself  and  the  interests  of  the  world  will  compel  all 
the  civilised  Powers  of  Europe  to  assert  them ;  and  our  hope 
is,  that  they  will  at  length  not  be  unheard  in  Washington  and 
New  York. 

The  conclusion  we  draw  from  these  arguments  is,  that 
although  we  are  not  restrained  by  any  positive  obligation  of 
pftblic  law  from  establishing  more  direct  relations  with  the 
South,  and  that  the  British  Government  would  be  fully  justified 
in  taking  that  step  if  British  interests  required  it,  yet  that,  at 
present,  no  case  for  recognition  has  been  made  out,  and  that 
we  must  wait  with  patience,  willing  indeed  to  avail  ourselves  of 
any  opportunity  to  terminate  so  disastrous  a  contest,  but 
determined  to  avoid  any  step  which  might  involve  this  country 
in  its  fatal  consequences. 
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Art.  L — Tlie  Invasion  of  the  Crimea:  its  Origin  and  an 
Account  of  its  Progress  down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan. 
By  Alexander  William  Kinglake.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Edinburgh:  1863. 

'his  History  is  the  most  remarkable  book  which  has  of 
late  come  before  us;  but  it  is  also  the  book  which 
most  calls  for  exact  and  searching  criticism.  It  has  the  fresh* 
ness  of  an  unwritten  page  of  history,  yet  it  awakens  the 
remembrance  of  events  which  deeply  stirred  the  heart  of  the 
nation.  It  records  the  greatest  political  transactions  and  the 
greatest  military  enterprise  in  which  the  men  of  our  time  have 
engaged.  It  exhibits  the  actors  in  these  occurrences  stripped 
of  all  disguise,  for  the  author  has  not  thought  himself  restrained 
by  duty  or  discretion  from  dissecting  to  the  quick  the  characters 
and  motives  of  his  own  contemporaries.  He  has,  therefore, 
thrown  the  passion  of  political  life  into  this  historical  narra- 
tive, and  he  flavours  it  with  the  peremptory  assertion,  the 
biting  sarcasm,  the  irritable  sensitiveness,  the  lively  retort  of 
a  man  struggling  to  make  a  reputation  in  contentious  debate. 
The  result  may  be  extremely  flattering  to  Mr.  Kinglake's 
literary  pretensions.  He  has  rendered  the  uninviting  narrative 
of  dead  diplomatic  negotiations  attractive  to  fascination,  by  a 
vivid  delineation  of  individual  character  and  by  a  nice  analysis 
of  the  wheel  work  of  affairs ;  and  he  has  contrived  to  throw  a 
romantic  glow  over  the  patrons  and  the  clients  for  whose  exalta- 
tion this  history  has,  we  presume,  been  chiefly  written. 

Apparently  to  heighten  this  effect,  Mr.  Kinglake  has  not  been 
slow  to  cast  upon  the  objects  of  his  disfavour  every  reproach 
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and  every  insult  of  a  pen  strong  in  the  power  -  of  invective ; 
and  these  persons  are,  for  the  most  part, '  not   the  enemies 
of  our  country,  against  whom  this  war  was  carried  on,  but 
the  allies  who  joined  us  in  the  quarrel,  who  stood  by  us  in 
battle  and  in  suffering,  and  who  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
glorious  termination  of  the  enterprise.     It  is  so  repugnant  to 
manly  and  generous  feeling,  thus  to  speak  of  the  comrades  who 
lately  shared  our  perils  and  our  success,  that  Mr.  Ktnglake 
must  have   endured  all  the  pangs  of  wounded  delicacy  and 
outraged  fellowship,  before  he  could  brine  himself  to  write 
as  he  has  done  of  those  who  formed  and  who  maintained,  with 
courage  and  good  faith,   the  alliance  of  the  French  army 
with  the  army  of  Britain.     Yet  if  he  had  undertaken  this 
work  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  inveigh  against  our  French 
allies,  the  result  would  not  be  very  different  from  that  which 
is  now  before  us.     When  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  F<rench 
writer,  M.  de  Bazancourt,  to  palm  upon  the  world  a  hasty 
narrative  of  the  Crimean  War,  in  which  the  exploits  of  the 
English  army  were  understated  or  omitted,  we  smiled  at  the 
folly  of  the  book  and  the  malignity  of  the  narrator;  but  when 
we  find  an  English  historian — boasting  of  official  information— 
producing  a  work  of  no  hasty  growth,  but  of  a  seven  years' 
incubation — who,  nevertheless,   appears  to  have  employed  s 
misplaced  ingenuity  to  do  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
injustice  to  every  motive  and  every  act  of  our  principal  ally, 
the  impression  we  receive  is  more  serious  and  more  painfuL 

Therefore,  at  the  very  outset  of  these  remarks,  we  are 
irresistibly  led  to  disclaim  all  participation  in  that  febrile 
vanity  and  feminine  irritability  which  presumes  to  vindicate  the 
national  pretensions  of  one  nation  at  the  expense  of  another. 
Mr.  Kinglake  appears  to  think  that  some  incidents,  which  arose 
out  of  the  alliance  of  the  two  countries,  were  derogatory  to 
England.  We  are  not  aware  of  it,  and  we  shall  dispute 
the  assertion.  But  we  are  confident  that  in  the  whole  of  these 
transactions  nothing  has  taken  place  which  we  so  much  regret 
as  this  fact,  that  an  English  history  of  the  war  should  bear  on 
every  page  of  it  the  taint  of  malignant  aversion  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  of  coarse  insult  to  most  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  French  Government  and  army,  and  of  studied  unfairness 
— sometimes  of  poisonous  inuendo — against  the  French  troops. 
These  are  feelings  which  Englishmen  not  only  do  not  share, 
but  do  not  comprehend.  We  doubt  not  that  they  will  destroy 
the  permanent  value  of  Mr.  Kinglake's  book,  and  the  respect 
which  might  otherwise  be  due  to  his  literary  gifts.  The  sense 
of  justice  and  the  spirit  of  generosity,  which  Mr.  Kinglab 
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ascribes  to  the  nobler  members  of  the  English  race,  will 
never  endure  that  we  should  seek  or  accept  the  aid  and 
alliance  of  a  powerful  and  high-spirited  nation  in  war,  that 
we  should  triumph  by  our  combined  efforts, — those  of  both 
countries  being  equally  essential  to  the  result, — and  then  that 
seven  years  afterwards,  the  hand  of  a  slowly-writing  scribe 
should  be  employed  to  gibbet  the  leaders  of  one  people  in 
infamy,  whilst  those  of  the  other  are  promoted  to  great  and 
perhaps  unmerited  fame  by  the  concealment  of  their  errors  and 
the  exaggeration  of  their  virtues.  Was  it  necessary  to  rake  up 
all  the  scandal  and  the  shame  attached  to  the  earlier  life  of 
Marshal  St.  Arnaud  in  order  to  make  a  hero  of  Sir  Richard 
Airey  ?  *  Did  the  pure  and  noble  reputation  of  Lord  Raglan 
require  to  be  set  off  by  a  biography  of  the  French  Emperor, 
stained  and  distorted  by  the  mean  insinuations  of  personal  viru- 
lence and  party  hatred?  We  wish  that  before  Mr.  Kinglake 
had  given  these  chapters  to  the  public  he  had  paused  to  ask 
himself  one  question.  He  professes  the  highest  veneration  for 
the  memory  of  Lord  Raglan.  He  has  been  chosen  (and  it  is 
no  slight  honour)  to  examine  his  private  and  public  papers,  and 
to  relate  his  achievements.  Does  Mr.  Kinglake  believe  that 
Lord  Raglan,  if  he  were  alive,  would  have  sanctioned  this 
publication  ?  Would  he  not  have  condemned  it  as  an  intempe- 
rate production  —  discourteous  to  his  gallant  companions  in 
arms,  and  injurious  to  the  good  relations  between  two 
great  nations?  We  are  content  to  leave  the  work  to  the 
verdict  of  the  public  on  this  issue. 

Throughout  these  volumes  the  alliance  of  the  French 
Government  with  that  of  the  Queen  of  England  is  described 
as  an  alliance  of  knaves  and  dupes.  Every  step  taken  by 
the  united  Powers  is  the  result  of  some  diabolical  artifice, 
concocted  in  the  Tuileries,  to  draw  the  unsuspecting  British 
Cabinet  into  war,  to  sever  us  from  our  natural  allies,  to 
place  us  in  humiliating  dependence  on  France.  So  that  if 
Mr.  Kinglake's  version  of  these  events  is  to  pass  for  history, 
a  cabinet  of  English  statesmen,  consisting  of  all  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  country,  and  comprising  several  shades  of 
opinion,  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  he 
describes  as  '  the  conspirators  of  December,'  and  our  boasted 

*  Sir  Richard  Airey,  when  he  was  arraigned  before  the  Chelsea 
Board  of  Enquiry  for  the  maladministration  of  his  department,  with 
excellent  judgment  secured  the  services  of  the  author  of  this  history, 
who,  it  is  well  known,  wrote  his  defence;  a  striking  example  of 
confidence  on  one  side  and  of  courage  on  the  other.  A  sense  of  the 
mutual  obligation  pervades  even  these  volumes. 
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freedom  fierved  us  so  little  that  the  despotism  of  a  foreign 
Power  prompted  and  determined  our  policy.     A  supposition 
more   cynical  and  more   unfounded  was  never  put   forward 
by  our  worst  enemies.     Throughout    these   transactions  we 
shall  show,  though  Mr.  Kinglake  affects   to  deny  the  fact, 
that  the  policy  of  England  had  its  full  share  in  guiding  the 
course  of  events,  and  that  her  policy  was  directed  by  a  lofty 
conception  of  her  own  duties  and  of  the  public  interests.     It  is 
true,  and  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  conceal  it,  that  England 
had  not  the  military  power  to  give  effect  to  that  policy  without 
the  aid  of  France.     We  could  not  alone  have  sent  an  English 
army  to  meet  the  Russians  on  the  Danube.     We  could  not 
alone  have  invaded  the  Crimea.     We  could  not  have  met  the 
vast  hosts  of   Russia  on  equal  terms.      We  could  not  have 
taken  Sevastopol.     These  things  were  done  by  the  alliance. 
They  could  not  have  been  done  without  it      Would  Mr. 
Kinglake  have  preferred  to  see  the  '  conspirators  of  December* 
leagued  with  the  Czar,  and  lending  themselves  to  the  partition 
of  Turkey  ?     That,  indeed,  is  what  they  might  well  have  done, 
if  they  had  been  animated  by  no  motives  but  the  abject  selfish- 
ness imputed  to  them  in  this  history.     Louis  Napoleon  took 
the  opposite  course.     He  took  the  course  most  congenial  to  the 
policy  of  England,  and  he  used  the  whole  strength  of  France, 
which  the  revolution   had   placed  in   his   hands,   to   support 
that  policy.      He  renounced,  at  our  suggestion,  all  territorial 
aggrandisement  in  this  war.     He  combated  and  overcame  the 
anti-English  prejudices  of  the  army  and  the  people  of  France, 
— that  army  and  that  people  which  had  just  raised  him  to 
power.     Is  it  then  for  an  English  writer  to  forget  these  things 

—  to  traduce  every  motive  of  an  allied  sovereign — to  calum- 
niate his  own  Government  in  his  blind  desire  to  outrage  France 

—  and  thus  to  make  this  record  of  a  joint  war  a  cause  of 
irritation  and  offence,  injurious,  as  far  as  its  influence  extends, 
to  the  union  of  the  two  most  powerful  nations  of  the  world, 
whose  happiness  and  safety  lie  in  their  mutual  esteem  and  good 
will? 

Not  such,  in  our  judgment,  not  such  is  the  spirit  in  which  the 
historian  of  the  Crimean  war  ought  to  have  entered  upon  bis 
task.  The  writer  who  undertook  this  great  national  theme,  and 
to  whom  important  materials  were  confidentially  intrusted,  con- 
tracted an  obligation  of  no  common  weight.  His  work  has  in 
it  something  of  a  public  character.  His  voice  ought  to  have 
had  in  it  something  of  the  voice  of  England — some  tenderness 
to  the  faults  of  others,  some  modesty  in  remembering  our  own. 
This  book  may  be  read  by  posterity  and  by  foreign  nations 
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(if  it  be  read  by  them  at  all),  as  a  record  of  the  deliberate- 
judgment  of  the  country.  It  ought  to  have  been  just,  generous, 
and  conciliatory  towards  France.  But  no  such  sense  of  obli- 
gation  has  checked  or  embarrassed  Mr.  Kinglake's  sportive  and 
sarcastic  pen.  The  book  is  throughout  composed  of  his  own 
impressions;  he  has  made  it  the  vehicle  of  his  personal  ani- 
mosities and  predilections; — he  has  not  risen  to  the  great 
objective  conception  of  a  memorable  War,  affecting  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world.  A  bombastic  expression,  a  quaint  picture,  a 
pungent  or  humorous  turn  of  phrase,  a  gust  of  vindictive  passion 
or  a  mere  fit  of  peevishness,  suffice  to  conceal  from  him  the 
most  important  incidents  in  the  transaction  he  is  relating.  The 
very  defects  of  the  book  make  it  entertaining  in  a  rare  degree, 
and  have  given  it  the  run  of  the  circulating  libraries :  but  we 
shall  not  do  Mr.  Kinglake  the  injustice  to  suppose  that  he 
aspires  only  to  gratify  the  prevalent  taste  for  strong  and  smart 
writing.  We  shall  endeavour  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  his 
performance  by  a  higher  standard. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  notice  in  detail  the  more 
salient  points  of  his  political  narrative,  the  style  in  which  the 
work  is  written  claims  attention.  To  say  that  it  is  written 
with  art,  would  be  an  inadequate  term.  It  is  composed  with 
a  degree  of  skill  and  study  amounting  to  artifice.  The  language, 
for  the  most  part  of  a  sturdy  Saxon  root,  aims  sometimes  at 
rusticity ;  but  even  in  this  dress  Mr.  Kinglake  reminds  us  of 
a  man  of  fashion  disguised  as  a  countryman  on  the  stage. 
Sometimes  it  is  archaic,  and  even  Biblical,  as  if  the  Eastern 
rambles  of  its  author  had  left  upon  his  lips  some  lingering 
veneration  for  the  most  ancient,  records  of  our  race.  Some- 
times it  is  lyrical,  and  Mr.  Kinglake  is  not  afraid  to  brave 
that  ripple  of  derision  which  is  apt  in  these  times  to  follow 
a  piece  of  the  finest  writing.  In  every  page  we  find  the 
same  incessant  labour  and  the  same  exquisite  finish;  but 
these  qualities  reach  their  climax  in  the  keen  rapier-like 
thrusts  with  which  Mr.  Kinglake  assails  the  reputation  of 
most  of  his  contemporaries.  The  characters  he  has  traced 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe,  Marshal  St  Arnaud,  and  many  others,  are  not  un- 
worthy of  the  touch  of  Mephistopheles.  They  are  inimitably 
like  —  but  it  is  the  likeness  of  caricature  —  likeness  which 
is  rendered  more  intense  by  as  much  as  it  exceeds  truth. 
This  tendency  to  exaggeration  is  heightened  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  personal  details,  borrowed  from  the  laboured  portraiture 
of  the  old-fashioned  romances:  —  Lord  Stratford  is  always 
'  pinching  his  thin,  tight,  merciless  lips,  or  displaying  the  sea* 
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'  blue  depth  of  his  eyes  under  the  shadow  of  the  Canning  brow ' 
— the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  drawn  in  colours  which  we  decline 
to  copy — Lord  Raglan  is  generally  presented  in  what  the 
tailors  call  a  '  regimental  undress/  and  may  be  known  from  afar 
by  the  loss  of  his  arm  —  even  General  Airey  displays  'keen, 
'  salient,  sharp-edged  features '  on  the  field  of  Alma, '  with  an 
€  eager,  swooping  crest  (it  was  always  strained  forward  and 
'  intent).9  These  touches  are  what,  if  they  were  used  by  another 
man,  Mr.  Kinglake  would  probably  describe  as  ornithological. 
He  delights,  moreover,  to  animate  his  personages  with  furious 
passions.  They  are  all  very  *  fierce' — many  of  them  are 
'tortured'  by  anger  and  resentment.  Even  Lord  Aberdeen 
has  a  '  passionate  hatred  of  war.'  To  judge  from  this  history, 
the  motive  power  of  modern  politics  is  to  be  always  in  a 
passion.  We  have  too  much  real  respect  for  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe,  and  for  the  memory  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  of 
Lord  Raglan,  to  recognise  them  at  all  in  these  histrionic 
attitudes. 

Mr.  Kinglake  never  writes  without  wit,  not  often  without 
refinement,  we  therefore  the  more  regret  that  he  should  have 
stooped  to  the  vulgarity  of  nicknames,  and  to  tricks  of  vitu- 
peration unworthy  of  his  pen.  Nature  and  simplicity  it  would 
be  vain  to  ask  of  him,  for  in  the  efforts  he  makes  to  be  natural 
and  simple  every  trace  of  these  qualities  departs.  He  is  most 
at  his  ease  either  in  launching  a  sarcasm  elaborately  concise, 
or  in  describing  in  large  bursts  of  eloquence  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war.  His  love  and  sympathy  for  arms  we  take 
to  be  genuine,  though,  by  his  reckless  remarks  on  others,  lie 
appears  to  want  the  delicate  sense  of  military  honour.  Yet 
no  doubt  he  may  have  been  cast  in  an  heroic  mould,  and 
it  is  possible  that  literature  and  law  have  deprived  England 
of  a  great  warrior.  These  gifts  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
command  readers  and  to  excite  attention.  The  introductory 
volume  may  here  and  there  be  rather  tedious,  but  it  is  en- 
livened by  a  vein  of  the  keenest  satire :  a  narrative  of  a  battle 
in  300  pages  may  be  rather  long,  but  no  man  can  read  of  the 
stately  march  of  the  Allied  Forces  from  the  landing-place  to 
the  Alma,  or  storm  the  Great  Redoubt  with  Codrmgton,  Lacy 
Yea,  and  the  Grenadier  Guards,  without  a  thrill  of  pugnacity. 
Yet,  we  fear,  these  ebullitions  of  martial  prose  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  time.  Napier  indulged  in  them  sometimes;  but 
though  Napier  has  written  the  finest  military  history  in 
the  language,  these  flights  are  not  the  parts  of  it  which  are 
most  justly  admired.  Mr.  Kinglake  would  have  a  more  in- 
disputable right  to  lasting  fame  in  English  historical  literature, 
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if  he  had  condescended  to  write  with  more  sobriety.  The 
extreme  vivacity  of  his  diction  offends  good  taste ;  in  his  con- 
stant efforts  to  be  impressive,  graphic,  and  original,  he  is 
sometimes  extravagant,  sometimes  unintelligible.  The  vitality 
of  books  depends  on  more  ample  conditions.  In  the  long  run 
the  world  despises  all  these  tricks  of  rhetoric.  A  political 
pamphlet  is  the  most  spirited  of  compositions,  but  it  is  the 
most  ephemeral.  The  real  test  of  the  value  of  a  history  is 
aocurs^y  of  narrative,  true  insight  into  character  and  motives, 
and  a  just  estimate  of  the  causes  and  results  of  each  link 
in  a  chain  of  events.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the 
*  Invasion  of  the  Crimea '  fulfils  these  conditions. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  his  readers,  and  for  his  own 
reputation,  if  Mr.  Kinglake  had  been  content  to  execute  the 
purpose  denoted  by  the  title  of  his  history,  and  confined 
himself  to  a  military  narrative  of  the  Crimean  expedition. 
But  the  whole  of  his  first  volume  consists  of  political  specu- 
lations, and  a  satirical  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  in 
which  he  is  constantly  out  of  his  depth,  often  inaccurate, 
and  sometimes  under  the  influence  of  savage  and  unreason- 
able passion.  Lord  Raglan  does  not  appear  in  the  whole 
Worn* No  original  natter  or  iaformatioTT  to  be  found  in 
it,  except  here  and  there  a  ludicrous  anecdote,  or  a  random 
assertion  of  doubtful  authority.  This  part  of  the  work  appears 
to  be  made  up  by  a  sedulous,  but  not  accurate,  study  of  the 
'  Eastern  Papers '  presented  to  Parliament  at  the  time.  It  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Kinglake  has  not  had  access  to  any  other 
portion  of  the  political  correspondence — indeed,  we  believe 
that  access  was  refused  to  him  by  the  Foreign  Office.  He 
therefore  knows  just  what  the  public  knew  before,  and  much 
less  than  those  persons  (not  few  in  number)  who  were  ac- 
tively engaged  in  these  negotiations.  From  these  materials 
Mr.  Kinglake  has  attempted  to  extract  a  general  theory  of  the 
causes  of  the  war,  and  of  the  motives  which  regulated  the  suc- 
cessive movements  of  all  the  Cabinets  in  Europe.  His  conclu- 
sions may  fairly  be  stated  in  the  following  terms,  in  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  condense  the  whole  substance  of  the 
book:  — 

That  the  war  originated  in  the  interference  of  France  in 
the  question  of  the  Holy  Places,  and  was  fomented,  and  at  last 
rendered  inevitable,  by  die  skill  with  which  the  French  Govern- 
ment, to  serve  its  own  ends,  continued  to  exasperate  Russia 
and  entangle  England  in  the  quarrel. 

That  Russia,  not  having  intended  to  do  any  act  leading 
to  war,  and  least  of  all  to  war  with  England,  was  deceived  by 
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the  language  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Peace  Party,  and  sub- 
sequently irritated  to  such  a  degree  in  her  religious  sentiments, 
by  the  naval  measures  of  the  Maritime  Powers,  that  she  threw 
herself  headlong  into  a  career  of  deceit  and  violence. 

That  the  Turks  showed  themselves  warlike,  wise,  *  highly 
'  skilled  in  so  much  of  the  diplomatic  art  as  was  needed  for  them 
€  in  this  temporal  world/  men  of  faith  and  religious  enthusiasm, 
'  who  kept  their  arms  bright,9  and  who, '  except  in  the  possible 
*  event  of  their  being  overwhelmed  with  some  panic,  wore  not 
€  liable  to  be  speedily  crushed  by  an  army  forcing  the  Danube 
'  and  the  Balkan.' 

That  France,  having  fallen  by  the  coup-tTdtat  of  the '2nd 
December  1851  into  the  hands  of  a  gang  of  scoundrels  and 
cut-throats,  was  driven  into  the  war  by  them,  solely  to  efface 
the  impression  produced  on  the  nation  by  their  crimes,  and  to 
reward  by  high  military  commands  the  men  who  had  recently 
betrayed  the  liberties  of  their  country. 

That  France,  deeming  the  alliance  of  England  advan- 
tageous to  the  personal  interests  of  her  new  rulers,  detached 
England  from  joint  action  with  the  German  Powers,  whereby 
the  war  might  have  been  prevented,  and,  by  inducing  England 
to  take  successive  steps  as  a  maritime  Power,  engaged  her  in 
the  defence  of  Turkey,  and  so  provoked  Russia  as  to  render  the 
war  inevitable. 

That  the  English  Government  fell  into  this  snare,  and, 
whilst  it  regarded  the  French  alliance  as  the  best  means  of 
preserving  peace  in  Europe,  was  unconsciously  the  tool  of  the 
warlike  schemes  of  France;  and  that  Lord  Palmerston alone 
understood  this  trick,  and  was  a  party  to  the  fraud  upon  his 
colleagues. 

That  Austria  would  in  the  end  have  compelled  Russia  to 
evacuate  the  Principalities  without  hostilities,  if  the  Western 
Powers  had  consented  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  and  its  German  allies. 

That  although  the  whole  war  might  have  been  avoided 
by  firm  adherence  to  the  German  Powers,  yet  the  highest 
honour  is  due  to  the  English  Ambassador  who  caused  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Vienna  Note,  and  thereby  led  to  the  separate  action 
of  the  Western  and  the  German  States ;  moreover,  that  although 
the  enterprise  against  the  Crimea  was  rash,  and  ought  not  to 
have  been  ordered  by  the  English  Cabinet,  yet  that  the  highest 
honour  is  due  to  those  military  officers  who,  against  their  own 
judgment,  undertook  to  conduct  it 

These  are  the  leading  charges  made  by  Mr.  Kinglake  against 
the  British  Government  and  its  allies.     These  are  the  leading 
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propositions  he  seeks  throughout  these  volumes  to  establish; 
for  in  the  grand  style  of  historical  composition  the  theory  comes 
first  and  the  facts  are  introduced  to  support  it  We  undertake 
to  assert,  and  we  hope  to  prove,  that  not  one  of  these  proposi- 
tions is  consistent  with  the  truth  of  history ;  and  that,  in  his 
whole  treatment  of  the  c  Transactions  which  brought  on  the 
'  War/  Mr.  Kinglake  is  continually  attacking  phantoms  of  his 
own  creation,  which  had  no  real  influence  on  the  event ;  and 
that  he  not  unfrequently  overlooks  altogether  the  true  causes 
which  were  in  operation. 

The  origin  of  a  quarrel  is  proverbially  obscure.  Even  the 
cause  of  the  great  Irish  faction-fights  of  the  'three-year-olds* 
and  the  *  four-year-olds'  is  hidden  in  mystery,  though  it  is 
believed  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  age  of  a  bull.  In 
like  manner,  the  dispute  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 
under  their  Russian  and  French  patrons,  is  supposed  to  have 
led  to  the  Crimean  war.  Mr.  Kinglake  holds  the  balance  with 
no  even  hand  between  the  parties  in  this  contest — on  the  one 
side, '  pilgrims  from  the  brave  pious  people  of  the  North ;'  on 
the  other, '  a  mere  French  tourist,  with  a  journal  and  a  theory, 
'  and  a  plan  of  writing  a  book' — exactly  such  a  book  as  that 
which  first  made  known  Mr.  Kinglake's  literary  powers.  Ac- 
cordingly, M.  de  Lavalette  is  described  as  continuing  to  press 
his  demands  upon  the  Forte  in  violent  language  and  with  offen- 
sive threats,  whilst  the  Russian  Envoy,  better  versed  in  affairs, 
*  used  wiser  but  hardly  less  cogent  words.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Mr.  Kinglake  into  the  question 
of  the  Grotto,  the  Silver  Star,  or  the  Key  of  the  Church  of 
Bethlehem.  These,  or  any  other  puerilities,  may  suffice  for 
monks  or  diplomatists  to  quarrel  about,  but  they  are  not 
of  a  nature  to  lead  necessarily  or  naturally  to  serious  results. 
Serious  results  ensue  when  hidden  causes  of  a  far  more 
powerful  efficacy  are  also  at  work.  In  this  instance,  France 
had  long  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  the  Latin  Church  in 
Palestine  the  best  conditions  she  could,  and  to  enforce  claims 
already  conceded  by  former  treaties.  Russia  had  no  such 
treaty.  The  struggle  was  not  religious,  it  was  not  sentimental ; 
it  was  one  of  those  contentions  for  national  ascendancy  in 
which  French  agents  ar$  apt  to  indulge. 

It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  which  Mr.  Kinglake  has 
failed  to  do,  that  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  documents 
and  treaties  relating  to  the  Holy  Places,  Fuad  Effendi  and  his 
colleagues  declared,  voluntarily,  to  Colonel  Rose  that  the  claim 
of  France  was  just,  and  that  if  her  rights  under  the  treaty  of 
1740  were  examined  cd'une  manure  juridique,'  she  might  claim 
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many  more  sanctuaries  than  those  given  her  by  the  note  of  the 
9th  February.  The  Grand  Vizier  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
As  these  are  Turks,  perhaps  Mr.  Kinglake  may  attach  some 
weight  to  their  declaration.  The  truth  is  that  France  obtained 
no  more  than  she  was  strictly  entitled  to,  though  she  had  been 
indiscreet  in  the  mode  of  claiming  her  rights.  Russia  made 
this  the  pretext  for  claiming  that  to  which  she  had  no  title 
whatever. 

The  first  direct  representation  on  the  subject  of  the  Sanc- 
tuaries was  made  to  the  Porte  by  France,  as  early  as  May 
1850.     It  was  disputed  by  Russia.    The  Porte  stood  perplexed 
between  the  two  Powers,  and  had,  in  fact,  given  incompatible 
promises  to  each  of  them.    In  December  1852,  the  Latin  Patri- 
arch placed  the  glittering  Star  in  the  Sanctuary  of  Bethlehem, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  Great  Key.     But  Mr.  Kinglake 
omits  to  state  that,  in  the  same  month,  the  Russians  proceeded 
to  unmask  far  more  serious  pretensions.      M.  d'Ozeroffc  at 
Constantinople,   formally  declared  to  M.  de  Lavalette  that 
Russia  claimed  a  protectorate  of  the  orthodox  Church  in  Turkey 
by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji ;  to  which  M.  de  Lavalette 
replied  that  France  had  no  similar  pretensions  on  behalf  of  the 
Latin  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.*     Here,  then,  was  the 
real  starting  point  of  the  quarrel ;  not  when  France  and  Russia 
were  disputing  with  each  other  for  privileges,  to  which  they 
might  or  might  not  be  entitled,  but  when  Russia  began  to 
attempt  to  wring  from  the  Porte  a  protectorate  over  a  large 
number  of  its  subjects.    From  this  moment  the  oonduct  and 
policy  of  France  became  moderate  and  judicious ;  indeed,  so  far 
were  the  French  Government  from  seeking  to  aggravate  the 
dispute,  that  orders  were  sent  from  Paris  to  end  it     M.  de 
Lavalette  had  been   intemperate  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
discussion;  on  the  15th    December,    1852,  M.  de  Lavalette 
was  recalled.     On  the  15th  January,  1853,  a  most  conciliatory 
despatch  was  addressed  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to  the  French 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh.     But  at  the  very  same  date 
the  Russian  Government  sent  forth  an  angry  despatch  (quoted 
by  Mr.  Kinglake,  vol.  L  p.  52.),  and  the  mission  of  Prince 
Menschikoff  was  determined  on,  whilst  an  army  of  144,000 
Russians  was  ordered  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  march  upon 
Turkey.     It  was  at  this  same  time,  January  1853,  that  the 
French  Government  proposed  to  that  of  England  that  the  two 
Powers  should  act  together  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  the  British  Government 


*  Colonel  Rose's  despatch  of  5th  December,  1852. 
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folly  concurred  in  this  proposal,  adding  that  some  such  under- 
standing should  be  arrived  at  between  all  the  Great  Powers. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  these  incidents  has 
been  passed  over  in  silence  by  Mr.  Kinglake,  and  that  he  there- 
fore connects  these  formidable  preparations  of  the  ambition  of 
the  Czar  '  with  a  crowd  of  monks  quarrelling  for  a  key  at  the 
«  sunny  gates  of  a  church  in  Palestine.' 

In  subsequent  parts  of  his  narrative  Mr.  Kinglake  points 
out  clearly  enough  the  wide  difference  between  the  original 
dispute  as  to  the  Holy  Places,  and  the  claim  of  the  Protectorate, 
which  was  the  true  causa  of  the  war.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
dispute  of  the  Holy  Places  was  actually  settled,  by  the  advice 
of  Lord  Stratford,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  greater  demand 
was  definitively  rejected  by  the  Porte,  and  Russia  prepared  to 
enforce  it  by  arms.  Had  there  been  no  latent  design  behind, 
the  Holy  Places  would  have  led  to  no  war.  It  was  Russia,  not 
France,  which  engrafted  on  the  original  dispute  a  demand  of  a 
far  more  serious  political  character;  which  despatched  Men- 
schikoff  to  Constantinople  to  support  that  demand  by  threats, 
and  thus  envenomed  the  quarrel.  England  had  carefully  and 
wisely  abstained  from  all  interference  in  the  question  of  the 
Holy  Places;  but  the  moment  the  other  demand  was  made, 
she  instantly,  and  of  her  own  accord,  took  the  most  prominent 
place  in  resisting  it  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Kinglake  asserts 
that 

'  The  French  President  steadily  continued  his  plan  of  driving  the 
Porte  into  a  quarrel  with  the  Czar,  until  at  length  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  the  event  [by  the  delivery  of  the  key  and  star  to  the 
Latin  monks  at  Bethlehem,  in  December  1852],  which  was  followed 
by  the  advance  of  the  Russian  armies ;  but  the  moment  the  Czar  was 
wrought  up  into  a  state  of  anger,  which  sufficed  to  make  hm  a  dis- 
turber of  Europe,  Prince  Louis,  now  Emperor  of  the  French,  saga- 
ciously perceived  that  it  might  be  possible  for  him  to  take  violent 
means  of  appeasing  the  very  troubles  which  he  had  just  raised ;  and 
to  do  this  by  suddenly  declaring  for  a  conservative  policy  in  Turkey/ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  319.) 

he  in  evidently  led  astray  by  his  own  subtlety.  France  had 
no  desire  to  bring  about  any  war.  The  moment  she  saw  there 
was  danger  of  war,  she  adopted  the  line  of  policy  most  fitted  to 
prevent  it,  in  conjunction  with  this  country :  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  war  would  have  been  prevented  by  that  policy, 
if  Russia  had  been  governed  by  a  man  less  headstrong, 
autocratic,  and  ignorant  than  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  With 
singular  perversity,  and  an  utter  contempt  of  facts,  Mr.  King- 
lake  attempts  to  fasten  the  authorship  of  the  war  on  France, 
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when  she  was  doing  all  we  desired  her  to  do  to  avert  it :  and  he 
is  half  disposed  to  acquit  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  anything 
more  than  a  fervour  of  religious  enthusiasm  which  unluckily 
overpowered  his  judgment,  his  reason,  and  his  honour.  By  one  of 
those  contradictions  which  are  not  unfrequent  in  these  volumes, 
after  having  stated  as  above  that  France  brought  on  the  war,  he 
asserts  in  another  place  (vol.  i.  p.  453.)  that  *  France  being 
'  bereaved  of  political  life,  was  made  to  adopt  an  Anglo-Turkish 

*  policy,  and  as  the  price  of  this  concession  to  the  views  of  our 
'  Foreign   Office,  the  venturers   of   the  2nd  December  were 

*  brought  under  the  sanctions  of  an  alliance  with  the  Queen  of 

*  England.'  So  that  he  first  makes  England  the  dupe  of 
France,  and  then  France  the  tool  of  England.  The  truth  is 
that  more  than  a  year  elapsed  between  the  coup-tfetat  of  De- 
cember 1851  and  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  dispute  in 
December  1852.  The  Ruler  of  France  had  certainly  not  lost 
ground  in  that  interval,  for  it  was  at  the  later  date  that  he  was 
raised  to  the  Imperial  throne,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
war  was  indispensable  to  the  duration  of  his  power. 

If  it  had  suited  Mr.  Kinglake's  purpose  to  retrace  the  whole 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  as  ha  has  retraced  the  whole 
career  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  an  impartial  historian 
might,  perhaps,  have  found  in  the  wrongs  of  Poland  and  the 
annals  of  Siberia  some  parallel  for  the  most  ferocious  acts  of 
despotic  power.  The  two  potentates  are,  however,  touched 
with  different  tints.  The  policy  of  the  one  iB  palliated,  even 
when  it  is  tainted  with  the  duplicity  of  Prince  MenschikofTs 
mission  or  the  brutality  of  Sinope ;  the  policy  of  the  other  is 
condemned,  even  when  it  is  compensated  by  a  faithful  alliance 
with  our  own  country.  Mr.  Kingiake  has  a  convenient  theory 
that  at  a  certain  time  of  life  the  men  of  the  Romanoff  family  un- 
dergo a  €  deterioration  which  shakes  the  ascendant  of  their  better 
'  nature,'  and  they  then  *  disclose  the  odd  purposeless  cunning 
(  of  a  gipsy  or  a  savage,  who  shows  by  some  sudden  and  Iiarm- 
'  less  sign  of  his  wild  blood  that  he  is  not  completely  reclaimed.' 
There  was  nothing  purposeless  in  the  Czar's  conversations  with 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour ;  there  was  nothing  sudden  and  harmless 
in  the  gradual  concentration  of  troops  and  all  the  other  incidents 
which  Ted  to  the  war.  If  ever  there  was  a  deliberate  political 
design,  it  was  this ;  and  if  the  Emperor  Nioholas  hoped  to 
carry  it  through  without  war,  it  was  solely  because  he  had  mis- 
calculated the  nature  of  his  relations  with  all*  the  other  Powers. 
He  expected  to  bully  Turkey  or  to  crush  her — she  resisted  him 
successfully  in  council  and  in  arms;  he  hoped  to  win  over 
England,  or  he  relied  on  her  known  aversion  to  war — England 
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scorned  his  bribes  and  took  the  field  against  him ;  he  hoped  to 
cajole  Austria  and  command  Prussia — the  one  opposed  him,  the 
other  did  him  no  good ;  he  disbelieved  in  the  alliance  of  France 
with   England,  and  cared  very  little  for  the  line  the  French 
might  take  in  Eastern  affairs ;  he  succeeded,  for  the  first  time 
in  European  history,  in  bringing  the  French  and  English 
armies  into  the  field,  side  by  side,  against  his  own  troops. 
On  every  one  of  these  points  he  was  signally  mistaken.     But 
it  was  because  he  entertained  these  delusions,  that  he  entered 
upon  a  course  of  policy  so  fatal  to  his  own  fame  and  power. 
Yet  Mr.  Kinglake  affirms  that  'he  did  not  at  this  time  in- 
*  tend  to  take  any  steps  which  England  would  regard  as  an 
'  outrage ; '   although  in  the  very  next  page  he  admits  that 
the  secret  object  of  Menschikoff's  mission  was  to  extort  the 
Protectorate  from  Turkey,  and  that  the  instructions  given 
to  that  personage   ( contravened  with   singular   exactness  the 
'  honourable  and  generous  assurances  he  had  given  to  Europe.' 
How  then  were  they    '  honourable   and  generous  ? '     What 
was   this   but   to  outrage  England,  first,  by  deliberately  at- 
tempting to  deceive  her,  and  afterwards  by  threatening  and 
using  violence  to  a  Power,  feebler  indeed  than  Russia,  but  pro- 
tected by  the  common  interests  of  Europe  ?    '  What  he  chose 
'  to  do,9  says  Mr.  Kinglake,  '  that  he  did.'     And  thus  it  was 
that  when  he  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  the  officer  in  attendance 
to  fling  his  troops  across  the  Pruth,  he  did  that  for  which  he 
bears  now  and  for  ever  the  undivided  responsibility.*    We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  although  Mr.  Kinglake's  character  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  is  dashed  off  freely  and  without  malice,  as  it 
only  exhibits  him  as  the  slave  of  ignorance  and  angry  passions, 
yet  it  is  politically  untrue,  and  does  not  measure  the  depth  or 
the  extent  of  his  political  designs.    The  actual  demonstration  of 
these  designs  was  the  enormous  accumulation  of  military  stores 
captured  or  destroyed  by  the  Allies  in  Sebastopol.  Those  stores 
of  war  meant  nothing  if  they  did  not  mean  the  subjugation  or 
dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

On  one  point  Europe  certainly  snared  the  misconceptions  of 
the  Czar.     Nobody  in  the  West  imagined  the  Turks  capable  of 

•  The  story  of  his  ringing  the  bell  and  giving  the  order  is  true. 
It  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  the  Emperor  told  Count  Orloff  what 
he  had  done.  Orloff  looked  grave,  and  said,  (  Sir,  this  is  war  !  In 
'occupying  the  Principalities  your  Majesty  has  thrown  down  the 
'  glove,  Europe  will  take  it  up.'  These  words  made  some  impression 
on  the  Czar,  and  in  relating  the  story,  Count  Orloff  used  to  add,  that 
if  he  bad  been  consulted  the  day  before,  perhaps  the  fatal  step  would 
not  have  been  taken. 
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making  so  good  a  defence.  Mr.  Kinglake  enlarges  on  their 
warlike  virtues,  their  religious  enthusiasm  when  they  were 
'  called  to  arms  by  a  truculent  course  of  sermons/  their  patience 
and  endurance  in  war ;  but  in  reality  other  considerations  were 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  them  best  in  the  spring 
of  1853,  and  these  points  Mr.  Kinglake  has  passed  over  in  com- 
plete silence.  The  Turkish  army  had  recently  undergone  a  total 
change.  Its  Asiatic  dress,  arms,  and  formation  had  been 
abolished.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  convert  it,  by  drill 
and  tight  uniforms,  into  a  regular  European  force.  The  men 
were  indeed  brave  and  docile;  but  the  officers  were  grossly 
ignorant.  The  cavalry,  which  had  been  one  of  its  finest  arms, 
was  destroyed  by  the  vain  attempt  to  make  the  Oriental  horse- 
men ride  like  troopers.  The  infantry  was  feeble.  The  material 
of  war  totally  deficient  in  the  fortresses — not  abundant  in  the 
field.  There  was  not  a  gun  in  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bosphorus  from  the  Black  Sea  which  could  throw  a  shot  with 
precision  or  effect.  It  was,  therefore,  not  without  reason  that 
*  it  was  commonly  believed  that  Turkey,  if  left  unsupported, 
'  would  lie  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Czar.'  Indeed,  Mr. 
Kinglake  himself  admits  in  another  place  (p.  196.)  that  the 
Sultan  '  was  ill-prepared  for  an  immediate  encounter.9  The  troth 
is,  that  although  by  the  process  of  these  incomplete  reforms  the 
Turkish  army  had  lost  its  old  character  of  the  ages  of  conquest, 
yet  it  still  had  merit  and  tenacity  in  the  defence  of  positions,  as 
was  shortly  afterwards  proved  under  the  skilful  command  of 
Omar  Pacha — a  general  who  did  not  expect  of  his  troops  more 
than  they  could  do. 

The  Ottoman  Empire  was  saved  during  the  whole  summer 
and  autumn  of  1853  by  the  want  of  energy  on  the  put  of 
Nicholas,  and  by  the  moral  prestige  of  the  Western  Powers. 
Mr.  Kinglake  never  seems  to  have  considered  what  would  have 
happened,  if,  on  the  return  of  Prince  Menschikoff,  or  even  on 
the  declaration  of  war  by  Turkey,  the  Sebastopol  fleet  had 
sailed  into  the  Bosphorus.  Yet  that  contingency  was  one 
which  appeared  at  the  time  highly  probable,  and  one  against 
which  the  Allies  were  bound  to  provide.  Mr.  Kinglake  has 
well  explained  in  another  place  that  by  occupying  Wallachia, 
.  and  extending  a  weak  line  up  the  Danube,  Nicholas,  on  the 
contrary,  gave  the  Turks  the  best  chances  against  himself,  by 
attacking  the  extremity  of  his  line  of  operations.  Bv  drawing 
a  romantic  picture  of  the  military  resources  of  the  Turks,  ana 
by  omitting  to  notice  the  imminent  danger  to  which  they  were 
at  one  time  exposed,  Mr.  Kinglake  has  not  represented  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  and  consequently  the  true  nature  of  the  perils 
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which  the  Allied  Powers  were  anxious  to  avert  These  perils 
were  far  more  serious  than  he  has  any  idea  of.  When  Prince 
Paskiewitsch  assumed  the  command  of  the  Russian  army,  Mr. 
Kinglake  says  that  '  he  promised  the  Czar  an  invasion  of  the 
'  Ottoman  Empire.'  But  these  words  by  no  means  convey  the 
full  extent  of  the  plan  of  Nicholas.  His  design  then  was  to 
march  on  Constantinople,  but  Prince  Paskiewitsch  made  the 
fall  of  Silistria  before  May  1st  the  sine  qua  non  of  this  undertak- 
ing.  ThiB  fact  has  an  important  bearing  on  another  part  of 
the  case,  presently  to  be  considered. 

The  ambition  of  Russia,  the  weakness  of  Turkey,  were  not, 
then,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Kinglake,  the  chief  causes  of 
this  war.  The  grand  discovery  on  which  he  prides  himself  is 
that  the  catastrophe  was  mainly  due  to  the  Satanic  influence  of 
the  Ruler  of  France,  who  first  creates  the  dispute  about  the 
Holy  Places;  then  irritates  Russia  beyond  endurance;  then  im- 
plicates England  by  a  series  of  violent  measures,  disguised 
under  the  semblance  of  a  desire  for  peace ;  and  at  last,  having 
dissolved  the  union  of  the  Four  Courts,  forces  an  offensive 
alliance  with  himself  upon  the  Queen  of  England :  all  this  was 
done  because  Louis  Napoleon  '  needed  for  his  very  life's  sake  to 
'  become  conspicuous,  whether  as  a  disturber  or  as  a  pacificator 
'  of  other  nations,  that  Frenchmen  might  be  brought  to  look  at 
'  what  he  was  doing  to  others,  instead  of  what  he  had  done  to 
'  them.'  Upon  this  theory  Mr.  Kinglake  has  based  the  whole 
introductory  portion  of  his  book ;  and  he  makes  it  the  pretext  of 
an  episode,  embracing  the  whole  career  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
from  the  date  of  his  Strasburg  adventure,  and  attacking  with  a 
degree  of  violence  and  malice,  not  to  be  found  in  any  English 
writer  of  history,  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Emperor's 
chief  supporters.  We  do  not  propose  to  follow  Mr.  Kinglake 
into  these  details,  which  are  totally  unconnected  with  the 
subject  really  before  us;  but  we  regard  the  publication  of 
this  chapter  as  something  worse  than  an  error  of  judgment.  It 
indicates  the  existence  of  passions  which  are  fatal  to  Mr. 
Kinglake's  character  as  an  impartial  narrator  of  events.  And 
it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  men  thus  rudely  assailed  are 
soldiers  and  statesmen  with  whom  we  have  been  actively  and 
amicably  connected  for  several  years  in  the  toils  of  war,  in  the 
business  of  politics,  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  and  we 
will  add,  as  to  some  of  them,  by  personal  regard.  Mr.  Kinglake 
himself  acknowledges  the  courteous,  clear,  and  abundant  assist- 
ance he  has  received  from  the  French  commanders.  He  gives 
us  to  understand  that  he  did  not  himself  disdain  the  hospitality 
of  Colonel  Leroy,  otherwise  called  St.  Arnaud,  when  he  gave 
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a  long  vacation  to  a  campaign  in  Northern  Africa.     His  return 
for  it  is,  needlessly  to  rake  up  every  detail  which  can  cast  a 
stigma  on  their  former  lives  and  political  conduct.     He  has 
stooped  to  employ  all  the  vocabulary  of  abuse  to  charge  the 
Emperor  with  degrading  personal  meannesses,  which  no  one, 
even  of  his  honourable  opponents,  ever  ventured  to  impute  to 
him,  and  which  are  in  fact  ludicrously  untrue.     On  a  hundred 
occasions  Louis  Napoleon  has  shown  courage  of  a  high  order 
— courage  of  a  higher  order  than  that c  fiery  quality  *  which 
Mr.  Kinglake  mistakes  for  it     He  has  stood  unmoved  by  the 
assassins  who  have  sought  to  take  away  his  life  with  violence, 
and  against  the  writers  who  have  sought  to  destroy  his  name 
by  invective.     Fortunately  for   France  and  for  Europe,  his 
temperament  is  so  cool  and  collected,  that  things  which  would 
have  excited  his  uncle  to  frenzy,  leave  him  calm ;  and  his  dig- 
nified composure  has  served  him  so  well  that  not  long  ago 
a  philosopher,  who  is  certainly  no  Imperialist,  observed  in 
Paris,  '  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  not  the  First  Napoleon  who 
'  was  Napoleon  the  Great ! '     Amongst  the  injurious  epithets 
heaped  upon  the  Emperor  by  Mr.  Kinglake,  he  twice  or  thrice 
repeats  that  he  is  a  €  literary  man.'     We  know  not  what 
amount  of  obloquy  the  expression  conveys  in  Mr.  Kinglake's 
estimation,  but  we  hold  it  far  more  useful  for  a  pretender  to  a 
throne  to  wield  his  pen  with  excellent  skill  and  judgment,  than 
it  is  for  a  man  of  letters  to  figure  in  the  actions  of  war  which 
he  pretends  to  describe. 

With  the  history  of  the  coup-cT&tat  we  have  in  this  place 
nothing  whatever  to  do ;  but  although  we  have  not  changed 
our  opinion  as  to  the  brutal  and  illegal  mode  in  which 
that  revolution  was  effected,  we  certainly  do  not  accept  Mr. 
Kinglake's  version  of  it  as  literally  correct  No  authentic 
history  of  those  days  has  yet  been  published,  though  more  than 
one  such  record  exists :  and  we  think  it  needless  to  make 
further  comments  on  the  tales  collected  in  Parisian  salons,  or 
the  statements  of  infuriated  refugees.*     The  practical  question 

*  An  examination  of  the  details  of  this  singular  episode  would 
lead  us  too  far,  but  we  are  certain  that  Mr.  Kinglake  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  deceived  in  many  particulars.  One  must  suffice.  He 
adopts  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac's  statement,  that  within  the  few 
weeks  which  followed  the  2nd  December,  26,500  persons  were  trans- 
ported. If  Mr.  Kinglake  had  applied  the  arithmetical  process  to  this 
assertion,  he  might  have  conjectured  that  it  was  unhistorical.  The 
whole  French  army  which  landed  at  Old  Fort  hardly  reached  that 
number  :  how  many  transports  did  it  take  to  convey  them  ?  Again : 
he  considers  the  testimony  of  a  British  officer  quite  unimpeachable, 
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bere  to  be  considered  is,  what  effect  the  revolution  of  the 
2nd  December,  1851,  and  the  restoration  of  the  empire,  produced 
on  the  foreign  policy  of  France  ?  Mr.  Kinglake  asserts  that 
these  events  led  to  the  Crimean  war :  we  think  the  reverse. 

The  return  of  the   Bonapartist  dynasty  to   power  caused 
great  alarm  in  Europe,  and  even  in  France.     Men  asked  them- 
selves at  home  and  abroad,  whether  the  heir  of  the  Emperor  was 
come  back  to  resume  the  military  policy  of  his  uncle,  to  avenge 
his  fall,  to  break  up  the  settlement  of  1815,  and  consequently  to 
wage  war  with  England  and  the  Continental  Powers.     To  this 
the  new-made  sovereign  at  once  replied  by  his  declaration  at 
Bordeaux,  'L'Empire,   c'est  la  Paix.'      The  imperial  policy 
has  on  the  whole  been   pacific.    But  notwithstanding  these 
pacific  assurances  and  intentions,  the  Emperor  was  not  in- 
disposed to  use  any  fair  occasion  which  might  arise  to  show 
that  the  armies  of  France  had  lost  nothing  of  their  prowess  and 
power,  and  that  the  navy  of  France  was  equally  ready  to  play  a 
distinguished  part  in  war.     He  was  not  sorry  to  take  his  stand 
by  the  side  of  England  in  defence  of  the  public  law  of  Europe, — 
to  prove  that  if  the  rights  of  weak  nations  were  threatened,  they 
were  threatened  by  the  autocrat  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  de- 
fended by  the  autocrat  at  Paris.     None  doubted  his  power, 
many  doubted  his  forbearance  and  his  fidelity :  those,  therefore, 
were  the  qualities  which  he  sought  to  vindicate  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  war.     Such  were  the  motives  which  we  believe 
to  have  actuated  the  French  Emperor  in  these  transactions. 
They  are  laudable  motives:  they  are  motives  which  brought 
him  into  close  alliance  with  this  country;  yet  this  is  what 
Mr.  Kinglake  describes  as  seeming,  in  the  eyes  '  of  the  mistaken 
'  world,  to  give  the  sanction  of  the  Queen's  pure  name  to  the 
*  acts  of  the  December  night,  and  to  the  Thursday,  the  day  of 
'  blood.'    A  most  offensive  and  untrue  remark :  as  if  to  act  with 
a  man  when  he  is  right  were,  necessarily,  to  condone  everything 
he  may  have  done  wrong. 

We  might,  however,  go  even  further.  At  the  very  time 
when  Mr.  Kinglake  supposes  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was 
resorting  to  all  the  artifices  of  intrigue  to  render  war  inevitable, 
we  may  now  state,  and  we  do  so  with  certainty,  that  the  French 
army  was  very  ill-prepared  to  enter  upon  so  great  a  contest,  and 
that  the  Emperor  knew  it  The  army  had  by  no  means  re- 
covered from  the  shock  it  had  sustained  in  the  revolution  of 

when  he  describes  the  massacre  on  the  Boulevard,  from  a  window, 
but  he  flatly  contradicts  the  evidence  of  the  British  officers  who  saw 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  after  the  engagement  on  the  Telegraph  Hill 
at  the  Alma. 
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1848.     The  cavalry  and  artillery  were  ill-horsed.     The  regi- 
ments in  France  were  raw  troops :  and  it  was  only  by  sending 
them  to  Algeria,  and  transferring  the  troops  which  had  served 
in  Africa  to  the  Levant,  that  a  respectable  French  force  could 
be  found  to  meet  the  formidable  legions  of  Russia*    It  is  an 
entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  France  was  at  that  moment  well- 
prepared  for  a  great  foreign  war,  or  that  she  would  have  thrown 
herself  into  it,  if  it  could  have  been  avoided.     She  more  thin 
once  complained,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  extent  and  vigour  of  the 
British  military  preparations,  which,  at  first,  exceeded  her  own. 
But,  says  Mr.  Kinglake,  the  artifice  of  France  consisted  in 
this — that  being  herself  desirous  of  the  alliance  of  England 
and  (secondly)  of  war,  she  threw  herself  into  the  negotiations 
for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  them  by  precipitate  and  irritating 
acts,  and  so  destroyed  the  salutary  combined  influence  of  the 
Four  Powers.     A  more  complete  figment  never  took  possession 
of  a  man's  imagination !     It  is  hardly  possible,  without  multi- 
plying details  to  an  intolerable  extent,  to  show  how  entirely 
this  theory  is  at  variance  with  the  facts ;  but  we  will  notice  one 
or  two  of  the  points  on  which  Mr.  Kinglake  especially  relies. 
He  complains  that  England  allowed  herself  to  be  drawn  into  a 
distinct  and  separate  alliance  with  France,  chiefly  by  consenting 
to  engage  in  naval  movements  in  which  the  German  Power* 
had  no  share.    '  This  was  the  fatal  transaction  which  substituted 
'  a  cruel  war  for  the  peaceful  but  irresistible  pressure  which  was 
'  exerted  by  the  Four  Powers.'     Yet  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Maritime  Powers  were  alone  in  a  condition  to  act  at  all.     They 
alone  could  approach  the  Dardanelles  or  guard  the  Bosphoras. 
They  alone  could  protect  Constantinople.     It  is  true  that  the 
Four  Powers  were  acting  in  concert,  as  Lord  Clarendon  de- 
clared on  the  12th  August,  and  n.ot  the  less  in  concert  because 
Austria  and  Prussia  knew  that  England  had  sent  her  fleet  to  the 
Levant.    But  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  called  upon  to  regulate  the  movements  of  its  nanl 
forces  by  the  doubtful  or  timorous  policy  of  any  continental 
Power.     The  imaginary  '  compact  of  Midsummer  1853,'  which 
Mr.  Kinglake  has  chosen  to  construct,  is  a  mere  trick  upon  the 
credulity  of  his  readers0 :  not  only  was  there  no  such  compact 

#  In  three  or  four  places  Mr.  Kinglake  has  printed  in  inverted 
commas  (as  if  they  were  extracts),  instructions,  compacts,  or  argu- 
ments entirely  the  product  of  his  own  brain.  But  for  their  extrava- 
gance, an  inattentive  reader  might  be  misled  into  supposing  them  to 
be  authentic  statements,  and  this  mode  of  presenting  his  own  views 
is  certainly  reprehensible.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  142.,  and  again  p.  328., 
for  two  of  these  imaginary  pieces.) 
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'  virtually '  in  existence,  but  it  was  utterly  opposed  to  the 
principles  on  which  the  Queen's  Ministers  were  really  acting. 
They  were  honestly  labouring  to  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
moral  concurrence  and  active  support  of  the  German  Powers ; 
but  a  very  difficult  task  it  was.     Is  Mr.  Kinglake  not  aware 
that  during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn  of   1853,  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  was  straining  every  nerve  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  that  he  still  exerted  not  only  his  diplomatic  but 
his  personal  influence?    On  the  26th  September  took  place  the 
conference  of  Olmiitz;  on  the  3rd  October  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  were  at  Warsaw ;  on  the  8th 
October  the  Czar  was  at  Sans  Souci ;  on  the  13th  October 
Austria  ordered  the  reduction  of  her  effective  army :  several  of 
the   lesser  German  Courts  were  actively  intriguing  on  the 
Russian  side  :  others  were  afraid  to  offend  that  powerful  State. 
This  was  at  the  very  time  when  the  Allied  fleets  were  ordered 
to  enter  the  Dardanelles.     Was  the  policy  and  the  maritime 
action  of  France  and  England  to  be  suspended  until  it  pleased 
the  plenipotentiaries  at  Vienna  to  authorise  the  advance  of  their 
fleets?     That  indeed  would  have  been  to  paralyse  the  Western 
Powers,  and  to  leave  Russia  in  possession  of  the  field.     The 
truth  is,  that  it  was  the  overbearing  policy  and  attitude  of 
Russia  which  alone  brought  France  and  England  into  a  strict 
and  active  alliance. 

Mr.  Kinglake  has  misconceived  the  whole  series  of  causes 
which  led  to  the  successive  acts  of  the  British  Government. 
They  were  steadily  determined,  not  by  the  importunity  and 
example  of  France,  but  by  the  increasing  insolence,  menace, 
and  aggression  of  Russia.  Thus:  on  the  1st  March  1853, 
Prince  Menschikoff  arrived  at  Constantinople.  In  compliance 
with  the  entreaties  of  the  terrified  Divan,  Colonel  Rose 
summoned  the  fleet  from  Malta,  but  Admiral  Dundas  did  not 
comply  with  the  summons ;  and  the  British  Government,  still 
choosing  to  rely,  or  to  manifest  its  reliance,  on  the  solemn  as- 
surance of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  that  Menschikoff 's  mission  had 
no  hostile  purport  to  Turkey,  approved  the  Admiral.  Indeed, 
Colonel  Rose  himself  immediately  revoked  his  order.  The  French 
Government,  on  the  contrary,  sent  its  fleet  to  Salamis  on  the 
19th  March,  withcftit  consulting  England,  a  measure  for  which 
they  afterwards  frankly  expressed  their  regret.  This  indication 
of  a  dissension  between  the  Maritime  Powers  was,  of  course, 
rapturously  welcomed  at  St.  Petersburgh.  On  the  5th  May 
Prince  Menschikoff  presented  his  ultimatum,  and  on  the  22nd 
May  he  left  Constantinople.  On  the  31st  May,  these  events 
being  known  in  London,  Lord  Clarendon  placed  the  fleet  at  the 
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disposal  of  Lord  Stratford,  to  repair  to  such  places  as  he  might 
direct  in  the  event  of  his  considering  the  presence  of  such  a 
British  force  absolutely  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  On  the  3rd  July  the  Russians  crossed  the  Pruth ;  on 
the  13th  July  the  French  Emperor  declared  to  the  English 
Government  the  French  fleet  could  not  longer  remain  in  Besika 
Bay,  and  on  the  19th  August  again  pressed  the  English 
Government  to  enter  the  Dardanelles.  So  says  Mr.  Kinglake. 
He  is  right  for  once.  But  what  was  the  answer  of  the  British 
Government  ?  On  the  6th  September  Lord  Clarendon  declared 
that,  although  any  movement  of  the  fleets  which  should  have 
the  character  of  a  retreat  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  yet,  as  the 
future  course  of  the  Allies  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend 
upon  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  as  the  negotiation  on 
the  basis  of  the  Vienna  Note  was  not  then  finally  concluded, 
England  would  take  no  final  decision  until  the  answer  came  from 
St.  Petersburgh.  On  the  7th  September  Russia  gave  her  violent 
interpretation  of  the  Vienna  Note,  and  on  the  17th  September 
England  and  France  finally  abandoned  that  plan  of  adjustment 
On  the  20th  September  Austria  declared  the  Vienna  Conference 
at  an  end.  Then  first  it  was,  that  on  the  23rd  September,  Lord 
Clarendon  instructed  Lord  Stratford  to  call  up  the  fleet 

Upon  this  measure  Mr.  Kinglake  has  put  an  erroneous  and 
unwarrantable  construction.  He  asserts  that  it  was  needless; 
that  it  was  dictated  as  a  provocation  by  the  French  Emperor 
from  a  desire  to  break  the  treaty  of  1841,  which  closed  the 
Dardanelles  in  time  of  peace ;  and  that  by  Lord  Clarendon's 
'  unlucky  '  promise  to  France,  and  his  despatch  to  Lord  Strat- 
ford of  the  same  date,  the  ambassador  was  deprived  of  the 
discretion  which  had  hitherto  been  used  with  singular  care  and 
wisdom  (p.  366).  We  reply  that  every  one  of  these  charges 
is  not  only  untrue,  but  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  The  date  of 
the  measure  (23rd  Sept)  of  itself  demonstrates  that  it  was 
taken  not  upon  the  demand  of  the  French  Emperor  (which  had 
twice  before  been  refused)  but  because  by  the  act  of  Russia  a 
further  step  had  been  rendered  inevitable  in  the  opinion  of  the 
British  Cabinet.  It  was  also  taken  at  the  very  time  when,  as 
has  been  shown,  the  German  Powers  were  in  separate  and 
intimate  communication  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  As  to 
the  treaty  of  1841,  England  subsequently  declared  (1st 
October)  that  '  the  Porte  had  ceased  to  be  at  peace  from  the 
'  moment  when  the  first  Russian  soldier  entered  the  Danubian 
'  Principalities,  and  that  from  that  moment  the  Sultan  had  a 
'  right  to  invite  the  British  squadron  into  the  Straits,  and  Her 
'  Majesty's  Government  had  a  right  to  send  the  British  squadron 
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€  into,  and,  if  necessary,  through  the  Straits.' #  Mr.  Kinglake 
subsequently  applauds  the  spirit  of  this  declaration.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  spirit  but  of  law.  If,  as  we  maintain,  the  Porte 
bad  '  ceased  to  be  at  peace '  after  the  invasion  of  the  Princi- 
palities, the  whole  of  his  argument  based  on  the  Russian 
pretext  of  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1841  falls  to  the  ground. 
And,  now,  what  was  Lord  Clarendon's  instruction  of  the 
23rd  September,  from  which  Mr.  Kinglake  extracts  thirteen 
words,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  discretion  of  the 
ambassador  was  taken  away  by  it? 

'  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  as  long  as  the  Sultan  does  not 
declare  war  against  Russia,  nor  demand  the  presence  of  the  British 
fleet,  we  must  scrupulously  observe  the  treaty  of  1841,  and  your 
Excellency's  original  instructions  on  this  matter  remain  therefore  in 
full  force.  But  when  it  appears  that  the  lives  and  properties  of 
British  subjects  are  exposed  to  serious  danger,  and  that  the  Turkish 
Government  declares  itself  unable  to  avert  that  danger,  it  is  clear 
that  the  treaty  has  no  longer  a  binding  force  upon  us,  and  that  urgent 
necessity  supersedes  its  provisions.  Your  Excellency  is  therefore 
instructed  to  send  for  the  British  fleet  to  Constantinople,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  admiral,  to  dispose  of  it  in  the  manner  you  deem 
most  expedient  for  protecting  British  interests,  and  the  personal 
safety  of  the  Sultan ;  and  her  Majesty's  Government  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Turkish  Government  will,  without  hesitation,  furnish  the 
necessary  firmans  for  that  object'  {Eastern  Papers,  part  ii.  p.  116.) 

It  thus  distinctly  appears,  that  as  long  as  the  Sultan  did  not  de- 
clare war  and  demand  the  fleet,  the  original  instructions  remained 
in  force :  the  further  instruction  was  eventual  and  limited ;  it 
depended  on  incidents  which  had  not  yet  occurred,  but  were 
likely  to  occur,  and,  in  fact,  afterwards  did  occur.  Then  only 
did  the  instruction  become  imperative,  and  Lord  Stratford  was 
armed  with  full  power  to  act,  just  at  the  moment  he  required 
it.  This  Mr.  Kinglake  calls  '  rushing  into  the  hostile  policy 
' involved  in  the  stringent  order  to  Lord  Stratford;'  and  he 
founds  upon  it  a  whole  series  of  absurd  and  inaccurate  impu- 
tations. 

We  now  arrive  at  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  important 
of  Mr.  Kinglake's  inaccuracies,  on  which  much  of  his  reasoning 
is  made  to  rest.  He  states  (without  giving  the  date),  that  by 
the  advice  of  a  Great  Council  the  Porte  determined  on  war : 
that  a  declaration  was  issued  which  made  the  further  con- 
tinuance of  peace  dependent  upon  the  evacuation  of  the 
Principalities  within  fifteen  days ;  that  this  demand  was  not 
complied  with,  and  that  on  the  23rd  October,  1853, '  the  Sultan 

•  Earl  of  Clarendon's  Despatch  to  Baron  Brunow,  Oct.  1,  1853. 
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€  was  placed  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia9 
(p.  354).  Whence  Mr.  Kinglake  argues  that  all  the  semi- 
hostile  measures  taken  before  the  23rd  October  must  be 
regarded  as  lawless  provocations  to  the  amicable  disposition 
of  the  Czar. 

A  simple  attention  to  dates  would  have  avoided  this  mis- 
apprehension, but  it  would  have  extinguished  Mr.  Kinglake's 
theory.  The  Great  Council  of  the  Turks  took  place  on  the 
26th  September,  and  on  that  day  war  was  virtually  declared. 
The  Manifesto  of  the  Porte  and  the  actual  Declaration  of 
War  (two  distinct  documents)  bore  date  the  4th  October. 
After  reciting  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Great  Council, 
the  latter  document  went  on  thus: — 

'  As  upon  these  premisses  the  state  of  war  is  now  declared  to  exist 
between  the  two  governments  (constate),  according  to  custom  a  written 
summons  is  addressed  to  the  Russian  commander  to  demand  the 
evacuation  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia :  at  the  same  time  an  order  is 
sent  to  his  Excellency  Omar  Pacha  to  begin  hostilities  if  the  evacua- 
tion has  not  taken  place  within  fourteen  days  from  the  arrival  of  the 
summons  at  its  destination.' 

War  was  declared  on  the  4th  October:  from  that  day  the 
state  of  war  existed:  if  prizes  had  been  taken  at  sea,  they 
would  certainly  have  been  good  prizes;  but  the  Turkish 
general  was  ordered  not  to  begin  hostilities  on  the  Danube, 
where  he  was,  until  after  a  fourteen  days'  notice.  This  is  what 
Mr.  Kinglake  calls  making  '  the  further  continuance  of  peace 
'  depend  on  the  fourteen  days'  notice ;  and  hence  he  infers 
that  the  state  of  war  commenced  on  the  23rd  October,  very 
nearly  one  month  after  war  had  been  unanimously  decreed  by 
the  Great  Council.  This  difference  is,  of  course,  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  judging  of  the  policy  of  the  Allies  in  the  in- 
terval The  fact  is,  that  on  the  23rd  October,  war  having 
been  declared  on  the  4th  October,  hostilities  actually  com- 
menced at  Isakcha.* 

Mr.  Kinglake  overlooks,  or  fails  to  conceive,  the  force  of 
the  two  motives  which  had  the  strongest  influence  both  on  the 

*  In  assigning  a  date  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  between 
England  and  Russia,  Mr.  Kinglake  commits  another  blunder,  hut  ia 
the  opposite  direction.  He  says  (vol  i.  p.  480.)  the  state  of  war 
began  on  the  19th  March,  because  that  was  the  date  on  which  the 
notice  to  Russia  expired.  But,  in  fact,  the  British  Order  of  General 
Reprisals  was  dated  the  29th  March,  and  it  was  not  till  that  day  that 
the  state  of  war  really  began.  So  that  he  has  post-dated  the  war 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  ante-dated  the  war  between  Russia 
and  England. 
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Allied  Governments  and  on  their  respective  representatives  at 
this  critical  period.  Two  dangers  were  seriously  apprehended. 
The  first  was,  that  in  the  excited  state  of  the  Mohammedan 
population,  the  Christians  might  be  the  victims  of  a  fanatical 
insurrection;  and  Lord  Stratford  loudly  complained  to  the 
Porte  of  the  'disorderly  and  brutal  outrages  of  Mussulman 
'  fanaticism,  excited  by  cupidity  and  hatred  against  the  Sultan's 
€  Christian  subjects.'  (4th  July,  1853.)  This  apprehension 
was  appeased,  as  Mr.  Kinglake  has  stated,  by  the  simple 
measure  of  calling  up  to  Buyukd6r6  a  couple  of  steamers* 
The  second  danger  was  even  more  real,  and  was  considered  to 
be  not  less  imminent.  At  the  time  of  the  Turkish  declaration 
of  war,  and  for  three  weeks  afterwards,  Constantinople  was 
defenceless.  Three  or  four  ill-manned  Turkish  line-of-battle 
ships,  moored  by  Admiral  Slade  in  the  fair  way  of  the  Bosphorus, 
were  the  sole  defence  of  the  capital.  The  Russian  fleet,  which 
soon  afterwards  achieved  the  exploit  of  Sinope,  could  have 
landed  an  unopposed  army  in  Beicos  Bay,  almost  as  easily  as  it 
had  done  in  1832.  Had  the  blow  been  struck  with  secrecy 
and  promptitude,  the  presence  of  the  allied  fleets  off  Tenedos 
would  certainly  not  have  prevented  the  catastrophe ;  for  in  the 
allied  fleets  there  were  at  that  time  but  two  line-of-battle 
ships  propelled  by  steam ;  the  squadron,  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  its  towing  power,  was  afterwards  nearly  a  fortnight  in 
making  its  way  against  wind  and  tide  from  the  Dardanelles  to 
the  Bosphorus,  Lord  Stratford,  and  the  French  Ambassador 
M.  de  la  Cour,  and  the  Austrian  Internuncio,  were  quite  alive 
to  this  danger ;  and  before  Lord  Clarendon's  instruction  of  the 
23rd  September  had  reached  the  hands  of  him,  whom  Mr. 
Kinglake  delights  to  call  the  '  Great  Eltchi,'  that  eminent 
person  was  convinced  that  the  time  to  call  up  the  fleet  had 
arrived,  and  had  determined  to.  issue  the  order  under  his 
anterior  instructions. 

Mr.  Kinglake  supposes  that  the  Czar  resolved  'to  have 
'  vengeance  at  sea  while  vengeance  at  sea  was  still  possible,' 
and  that  orders  for  active  operations  were  given  to  the  fleet  at 
Sebastopol,  when  the  hostile  resolution  of  the  Western  Powers 
was  known  to  the  Czar,  a  little  before  the  14th  October.  But 
that  was,  in  truth,  exactly  the  time  when  the  decision  of  the 
Grand  Council  and  the  Turkish  declaration  of  war  became 
known  at  St.  Petersburgh.  Mr.  Kinglake  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
post-dated  these  events,  and  then  casts  upon  the  Western  Powers 
what  was  the  direct  result  of  the  Turkish  declaration.  He 
even  asserts  that  the  fleets  entered  the  Dardanelles  on  the  22nd, 
'  the  day  before  war  was  declared  and   the  treaty  of  1841 
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4  suspended.'    But,  as  we  have  seen,  war  had  actually  been 
declared  just  eighteen  days  before. 

The  Russian  army  made  no  attempt  on  Constantinople,  and 
even  on  the   Danube  the  extended  line   of  Russian   troops 
was  exposed  to  attack,   without  being  able  to   return  it,  a 
circumstance  which,  in  fact,  threw  the  assailing  party  on  the 
defensive  and  gave  a  strange  character  to  the  war  during  the 
ensuing  winter  months.     But  the  Russian  fleet  went  out  and 
destroyed   the   Turkish   squadron   at  Sinope.     Mr.    Kinglake 
thinks  the  attack  was  justified  by  the  usages  of  war,  in  spite  of 
Count  Nesselrode's  positive  declaration  of  the  31st  October, 
that  Russia  would  remain  on  the  defensive  and  not  take  the 
initiative  in  hostilities.     Mr.  Kinglake  again  reserves  his  cen- 
sure for  the  Governments  of  France  and  England,  which  had 
been  weak  enough  still  to  place  some  reliance  on  the  word  of 
Russia,  and  had,  consequently,  not  instructed  their  admirals 
to  act.      Pie   talks  of  a  chasm  in   the  instructions  of   the 
admirals ;  but  in  fact  they  were  empowered  to  act,  and  some 
of  them   thought  so.     The  British   Government  declared  by 
Lord  Clarendon  on  the  27th  December,  '  that  it  was  not  the 

*  Turkish  squadron  alone  that  was  deliberately  attacked  in  the 
'  harbour  of  Sinope.  It  was  an  offence  against  the  Western 
'  Powers,  which  they  felt  themselves  compelled  to  resent.'  Mr. 
Kinglake  asserts  that  'the  Governments  of  France  and 
'England  had  omitted  to  consider  the  plight  in  which  they 
'  would  stand,  if  under  the  eyes  of  their  naval  commanders,  a 

*  Russian  admiral  should  come  out  from  Sebastopol  and  crush 

*  a  Turkish  squadron  in  the  midst  of  the  Black  Sea.'  (Vol.  L 
p.  375.)  Yet  only  three  pages  before  he  had  himself  quoted 
Lord  Clarendon's  positive  instructions  of  the  8th  October,  that 
'if  the  Russian  fleet  were  to  come  out  of  Sebastopol,  the 
'fleets  would  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  pass  through  the 
•Bosphorus,'  and  a  discretionary  power  was  given  to  the 
ambassadors  and  admirals  to  use  them  as  might  be  most  ex- 
pedient for  the  defence  of  the  Sultan's  territories.  The 
Sultan's  territories  had  clearly  been  attacked  at  Sinope.  When 
the  news  of  the  action  of  Sinope  reached  Therapia  great  was 
the  irritation  of  the  Turks,  and  great  the  indignation  of  their 
allies  —  for  the  insult  was  even  greater  than  the  injury.  A 
council  of  the  allied  diplomatists  and  admirals  was  held;  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  then  and  there  pointed  out 
by  the  British  officers,  that  if  the  allied  fleets  at  once  entered 
the  Black  Sea  and  sailed  for  Sebastopol,  they  could  scarcely  fail 
to  intercept  and  destroy  the  victorious  Russian  squadron  ere  it 
returned  to  port.     If  this  bold  scheme  was  not  adopted,  the 
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forbearance  of  the  Allies  was  mainly  due  to  the  repugnance  of 
the  French  ambassador  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  an  act 
of  war.  Had  it  been  executed,  and  the  Russian  fleet  destroyed 
as  it  were  in  flagranti  delicto  after  Sinope,  it  would  have  had 
an  incalculable  effect  on  the  whole  course  of  events. 

Yet  Mr.  Kinglake  represents  the  British  Government  to 
have  been  constantly  drawn  or  driven  along  by  another  Power, 
and  therefore  to  have  played  a  secondary  and  subservient  part. 
The  facts  and  dates  we  have  given,  to  which  many  others  might 
be  added,  appear  to  us  to  demonstrate  the  reverse.  England 
has  no  call  to  throw  off  the  responsibility  of  the  measures  taken 
on  any  other  Power.  Those  measures  were  taken  because  they 
were  demanded  by  her  own  conception  of  the  duty  she  had  to 
perform ;  and  by  far  the  largest  share  of  that  responsibility 
rests  with  this  country.  We  see  no  reason  to  deny  it ;  and  if 
the  case  occurred  again,  we  should  see  no  reason  to  act  with 
less  determination.  With  singular  inconsistency,  whilst  Mr. 
Kinglake  ascribes  to  the  British  Cabinet  this  mean  and  un- 
worthy part,  he  lauds  to  the  skies  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the 
British  ambassador.  Who  sent  out  Sir  Stratford  Canning  ?  Who 
instructed,  supported,  and  approved  him  ?  Had  the  English 
Ministers  been  disposed  to  make  concessions  of  principle  to 
peace,  it  would  have  been  rational  to  select  a  more  pliant 
instrument.  As  it  is,  the  opposite  charge  was  brought  against 
them  by  Russia  and  by  the  opponents  of  the  war —  namely,  that 
they  selected  the  man  best  fitted  and  most  resolved  to  oppose 
the  aggressions  of  the  Czar.  No  man  ever  took  upon  himself 
a  larger  amount  of  responsibility  than  Lord  Stratford,  when 
he  virtually  overruled  the  decision  of  the  four  Powers,  in- 
cluding his  own  Government,  and  acquiesced  in  —  not  to  say 
caused  —  the  rejection  of  the  Vienna  Note  by  the  Porte,  after 
it  had  been  accepted  by  Russia.  The  interpretation  after- 
wards put  upon  that  Note  by  Count  Nesselrode  showed 
that  he  was  right;  but,  nevertheless,  that  was  the  point  on 
which  the  question  of  peace  and  war  turned.  We  shall  not 
enter  into  the  wearisome  detail  of  the  successive  diplomatic 
propositions,  because  one  fatal  vice  pervaded  them  all.  Russia 
had  formed  the  design  to  extort  from  Turkey,  in  one  form  or 
another,  a  right  of  protection  over  the  Christians.  She  never 
abandoned  that  design.  She  thought  she  could  enforce  it.  The 
Western  Powers  interposed,  and  the  strife  began. 

Mr.  Kinglake  lays  great  stress  upon  the  support  which 
Austria  would,  in  his  opinion,  have  afforded  to  the  Allies. 
'  Her  mere  orders  to  her  officer  in  command  of  her  army  of 
'  observation  would  necessarily  force  the  Czar  to  withdraw  his 
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€  troops'  from  the  Principalities:  and  (in  February  1864) 
€  Austria  had  plainly  resolved  to  go  to  war,  if  the  Principalities 
'  should  not  be  relinquished.'  In  support  of  this  view  a 
diagram  is  inserted  to  show  that  the  Austrian  territory  00 
overlaps  Wallachia,  that  the  whole  line  of  Russian  opera- 
tions could  be  cut  by  an  advance  on  Jassy.  But  Mr. 
Xinglake  has  taken  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  course  of 
Austria's  proceedings.  On  the  3rd  of  October  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  were  at  Warsaw.  At  the 
same  time,  just  when  our  fleets  were  going  up  the  Dardanelles, 
Austria  declared  her  strict  neutrality  and  reduced  her  army; 
Prussia  supported  the  propositions  of  Olmiitz.  On  the  3rd  of 
November  Austria  proposed  to  Prussia  a  joint  declaration  of 
neutrality.  At  every  step  Russia  made  in  advance,  the 
Western  Powers  advanced  likewise ;  but  the  German  Powers 
held  back  and  did  not  act  up  to  pledges  they  had  given  of  a 
complete  approval  of  the  policy  of  England  and  Prance.  Tie 
reason  was  plain.  The  Russian  kingdom  of  Poland  overlaps 
Gallicia  and  threatens  Moravia  to  the  west,  just  as  much  as 
Transylvania  overlaps  Little  Wallachia  to  the  east.  Throughout 
the  war  Russia  maintained  in  her  western  provinces  the  finest 
corps  of  her  whole  army,  the  guards  and  the  grenadiers  of  the 
first  division.  Austria  felt  and  believed  that  if  she  strode 
a  blow  in  the  East,  it  would  be  instantly  responded  to  on  her 
most  vulnerable  frontier,  and  unless  she  could  have  obtained 
the  support  of  all  Germany,  she  declined  the  chances  of  that 
contest.  The  Western  Powers  obtained  from  Austria  all  the 
aid  she  was  capable  of  giving,  namely,  her  moral  support,  which 
contributed  in  some  measure  to  the  termination  of  the  war,  and 
the  diversion  of  a  powerful  portion  of  the  Russian  army  by  her 
attitude.  Austria  and  Prussia  recorded  in  the  quadruple  note  of 
the  9th  of  April  1854  (after  the  declaration  of  war)  their 
deliberate  opinion  that  France  and  England  were  in  the  right, 
but  they  repeatedly  refused  to  bind  themselves  to  any  joint 
action  with  us  against  Russia.  If  then  we  are  asked  whether 
England  could  have  obtained  the  deliverance  of  the  Principali- 
ties by  means  taken  with  the  rest  of  the  Four  Powers,  and 
without  resorting  to  the  French  alliance,  we  confidently  answer, 
no :  because  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  good  reason  to  believe 
the  German  Powers  not  to  be  in  earnest,  and  was  able  to  set 
upon  them  partly  by  influence  and  partly  by  fear,  to  which 
England  and  France  were  not  accessible.  The  facts  adduced 
by  Mr.  Kinglake  to  prove  that  Austria  was  resolved  to  force 
Russia  to  evacuate  the  Principalities  (vol.  i.  p.  433.)  apply  to  a 
much  later  period  of  the  contest,  viz.,  June  and  July,  1854, 
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three  or  four  months  after  war  had  been  declared  by  the 
Western  Powers,  and  after  the  siege  of  Silistria  had  actually 
been  raised.  Russia  did  evacuate  the  Principalities,  not  because 
the  German  Powers  threatened  her,  but  because  she  had  been 
signally  beaten  on  the  Danube.  All  this,  however,  could  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the  Maritime 
Powers  in  September  and  October,  1853 — nine  months  earlier. 
Could  the  German  Powers  give  a  greater  proof  of  subserviency  to 
[Russia  than  that  in  December  1853  their  representatives  attended 
the  Te  Deum  at  St.  Petersburgb  for  the  victory  at  Sinope?  #  It  is 
certainly  a  novel  imputation  from  the  pen  of  an  English  writer 
that  '  France  and  England  could  not  Dear  to  wait,'  until  they 
got  the  permission  of  Austria  to  announce  their  policy.  The 
Ministers  of  England  entertained  a  loftier  conception  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  country.  But  Mr.  Kinglake  seems  to 
have  graduated  in  some  Austrian  chancery,  and  to  take  his 
standard  of  energy  from  Count  Buol.  Meanwhile,  he  accuses 
the  British  Cabinet  individually  and  collectively  of  being  too 
weak  —  not  to  act —  but  to  refrain  from  action :  '  they  had  lost 
'  their  composure : '  and  were  driven  like  a  flock  of  sheep  by 
the  French  Emperor,  and  '  the  strong  man  who  was  amongst 
'  them  without  being  of  them.' 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  comment  upon  the  pen-and-ink 
sketches  Mr.  Kinglake  has  thought  it  right  to  publish  of  his 
contemporaries.  They  can  answer  for  themselves:  they  sit 
opposite  to  him  or  near  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  they  know 
him  as  well  or  better  than  he  knows  them ;  and  if  they  over- 
look the  proceeding  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  it.  But 
with  reference  to  Lord  Palmerston,  this  book  contains  state- 
ments of  a  more  unwarrantable  stamp. 

Mr.  Kinglake  describes  Lord  Palmerston  as  cthe  Minister 
'  who  went  his  own  way ; '  enjoying  a  paramount  power  just 
when  he  seemed  to  enjoy  none ;  «  subordinated  to  Lord  Aberdeen 
'  in  foreign  affairs,'  yet  ruling  over  him ;  a  man  well-fitted  to  act 

#  Mr.  Kinglake  speaks  (vol.  i.  p.  478.) of  'Count  Mensdorfs 
'  shameful  presence '  at  the  thanksgivings  which  the  Czar  and  his 
people  offered  up  to  the  Almighty  for  the  slaughter  at  Sinope.  He 
is  quite  mistaken.  Count  Mensdorf  was  at  that  time  ill,  and  absent 
from  his  post  on  leave  :  it  was  the  Charg£  d' Affaires  who  attended. 
More  shameful  and  surprising  still  is  the  fact  (not  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Kinglake)  that,  although  M.  de  Castelbajac,  the  French  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petereburgh,  did  not  attend  the  thanksgiving,  he  sent  his  con- 
gratulations to  the  Czar,  '  as  a  soldier,  a  minister,  and  a  Christian.' 
M.  de  Castelbajac  received  the  Grand  Cordon  of  St.  Alexander 
Newski,  on  leaving  the  Court  of  Russia  in  the  following  spring. 
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with  Louis  Napoleon, '  because  he  had  superseded  the  Bourbons 
«  and  suppressed  France,'  which,  considering  the  opinions  ex* 
pressed  by  this  writer  as  to  the  French  Emperor,  is,  at  least,  a 
doubtful  compliment;    in   short,  'the  real  bridge  by  which 

*  French  overtures  of  the  more  secret  and  delicate  sort  would 

*  come  from  over  the  Channel.9  For  these  excellent  reasons 
'  Lord  Palmerston  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1853  was  the  most 
'  puissant  member  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Cabinet,'  and  at  last 
gained  in  it  '  a  complete  dominion.'      '  He  had  the  skill  to 

*  protrude  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  keep  them 
'  standing  forward '  as  false  ensigns  and  pledges  of  peace  *  in  the 
'  van  of  a  Ministry  which  was  bringing  the  country  into  war.* 
As  an  example  of  his  skill,  we  are  told  that  Lord  Palmerston 
resigned  in  December  1853  and  remained  out  of  office  twelve 
days,  in  order  to  bring  his  colleagues  to  reason  and  compel 
them  to  adopt  the  French  instructions  to  the  admirals  after 
Sinope. 

These  statements  are  as  offensive  as  any  that  can  be  made 
against  a  Minister:  but  one  singularity  of  Mr.  Kinglake's 
book  is  that  when  he  is  most  offensive  he  seems  to  be,  like 
his  hero  the  great  Eltchi,  *  unconscious '  of  it.  He  suggests 
that  Lord  Palmerston,  having  joined  a  cabinet  of  honourable 
men,  spent  a  year  in  betraying  them :  that  his  policy  was  not 
that  of  his  colleagues  for  which  he  was  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment, but  that  of  the  Tuileries ;  and  that  the  Home  Secretary 
was  the  chosen  instrument  of  a  foreign  despot  to  sacrifice  (for 
Bonapartist  purposes)  the  true  interests  of  this  country.  Yet 
Mr.  Kinglake  relates  all  this  as  if  it  was  the  most  natural 
transaction  in  the  world.  He  must  permit  us  to  tell  him  that 
such  conduct  would  not  only  destroy  a  public  man,  but  would 
deservedly  blast  a  man's  private  reputation.  And  it  is  the  very 
reverse  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  Lord  Palmerston  at  that 
period.  Having  somewhat  reluctantly  accepted  the  Home 
Office  under  the  premiership  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  the  especial 
request  of  Lord  Aberdeen  himself  and  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  Lord  Palmerston  sought  not  to  take  any  active  or 
prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  any  other  department.  From 
motives  of  delicacy  he  confined  himself  to  the  business  of  hi* 
own  office;  and  although  his  experience  was  not  wanting  to 
his  colleagues  in  foreign  transactions,  he  neither  aspired  openly, 
nor  conspired  in  secret,  to  resume  the  direction  of  an  office  he 
had  ceased  to  hold.  Mr.  Kinglake  has  thought  fit  to  attribute 
to  motives  connected  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country 
after  the  attack  on  Sinope  the  resignation  which  was  tendered 
by  Lord  Palmerston  in  December  1853:  we  say  *  tendered' 
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because  it  was  not  accepted  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  it  was  not 
laid  formally  before  the  Queen,  and  Lord  Palmerston  did  not 
cease  for  a  single  day  to  hold  the  seal,  and  after  some  days  he 
himself  withdrew  his  resignation.  But  Mr.  Kinglake  is  en- 
tirely misinformed.  So  little  reason  was  there  for  resigning 
on  this  question  that  every  Minister  of  the  Crown  was  ready  and 
eager,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  Sinope  attack,  to  adopt 
the  course  proposed  by  the  French  Government.  In  reality, 
the  true,  and,  we  believe,  the  sole,  cause  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
resignation  at  that  crisis  was  that  some  members  of  the  Cabinet 
were  then  pressing  on  a  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  which 
he  thought  inopportune,  and  the  office  which  he  then  held 
as  Home  Secretary  of  course  made  him  peculiarly  responsible 
for  an  organic  measure  of  internal  legislation.  This  difficulty 
was  surmounted  mainly  in  consideration  of  the  paramount 
importance  to  our  foreign  relations  of  maintaining  the  union  of 
the  Government  No  Minister  of  this  country  has  ever  been 
more  free  than  Lord  Palmerston  from  the  imputation  of 
intriguing  against  his  colleagues  or  of  conspiring  to  defeat  a 
policy  for  which  he  was  ostensibly  responsible.  Mr.  Kinglake 
describes  him  as  the  author  of  a  sanguinary  war  in  a  cabinet 
still  desirous  of  peace :  and  as  the  close  partisan  of  Imperial 
France  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  and  independence  of 
England. 

'  Throwing  aside  with  a  laugh  some  papers  which  belonged  to  the 
Home  Office,  he  gave  his  strong  shoulder  to  the  levelling  work.  Under 
the  weight  of  bis  touch  the  barrier  fell.  Thenceforth  the  hinderances 
that  met  him  were  but  slight.  As  he  from  the  first  had  willed  it,  so 
moved  the  two  great  nations  of  the  West.'  ,  { 

These  oracular  words  are,  however,  alike  unjust,  un- 
founded, and  absurd.  Mr.  Kinglake  appears  to  utter  them  as 
if  he  were  paying  a  complimentary  tribute  to  the  strength  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  will :  but  he  pays  it  at  the  expense  of  his 
honour,  his  patriotism,  his  fidelity,  and  his  truth. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Kinglake's  survey  of  the  diplomatic 
transactions  which  led  to  the  war.  We  regret  that  they  should 
have  detained  us  so  long — but  he  has  thought  fit  to  devote  to 
them  an  entire  volume.  Much  of  this  space  is  occupied  by 
episodes  or  epigrams  not  essential  to  the  narrative,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  many  important  incidents  are  not  even  noticed. 
It  is  singular  that  he  should  have  devoted  110  pages  to  an  over- 
wrought description  of  the  French  coup-cTetat  of  1851,  when  he 
has  not  found  space  for  so  many  important  occurrences  in  1853. 
But  the  principal  charge  against  Mr.  Kinglake's  first  volume  is, 
that  his  theory  of  the  causes  of  the  war  is  fundamentally  untrue, 
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his  deductions  are  fanciful,  and  his  narrative  incomplete.  Let 
us  now  turn  to  the  second  volume,  which  is  devoted  to  military 
operations ;  and  here  we  confess  that  we  hoped,  at  first,  to 
find  Mr.  Kinglake,  not  only  a  highly  entertaining,  but  a  trust- 
worthy guide.  The  papers  of  Lord  Raglan  might  afford  some 
light  on  facts  not  yet  known  to  us;  and,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
relation  of  military  combinations  there  is  less  exercise  for  the 
fancy  than  for  the  understanding.  These  hopes  have  not  been 
altogether  fulfilled.  A  civilian  finds  more  to  object  to  in  the 
first  volume — a  soldier  more  in  the  second.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  enter  upon  the  field  of  technical  military  criticism, 
by  which,  we  doubt  not,  that  this  book  will  also  be  tried ;  but 
there  are  certain  broad  military  principles,  applicable  to  the 
political  objects  of  a  campaign,  whioh  are  fairly  within  reach  of 
men  claiming  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war. 

But   Mr.  Kinglake,  although  he  has   evidently   thought  a 
good   deal   on  military   subjects,   and    is    perspicuous   in  ha 
account  of  the  movements  of  troops,  seems  never  to  ha?e 
given  his  attention  to  the  strategical  principles  which  deter- 
mined the  whole  course  of  our  operations  in  this  war.     At  any 
rate,  we  nowhere  find  in  these  volumes  any  attempt  to  describe 
them ;  and,  as  scarcely  any  allusion  is  made  to  their  existence, 
we  suppose  Mr.  Kinglake  is  unconscious  of  their  importance. 
For  example:    on  the   12th    January,   1854,  the    Emperor 
Nicholas  had  to  submit  to  the  occupation  of  the  Black  Sea  by 
the  Allied  fleets,  and  Mr.  Kinglake  expresses  himself  as  if  he 
thought  the  Czar  very  hardly  used.     But  he  entirely  fails  to 
perceive  the  strategical  effect  of  this  movement  on  the  campaign 
then  going  on  upon  the  Danube.     During  the  Turkish  war 
of  1828  the  Black  Sea  was  a  Russian  lake;  Admiral  Grog's 
fleet  gave  the  most  useful  support  to  the  army  which  operated 
against  Varna,  and  every  kind  of  supply  was  forwarded  by 
water  from  the  arsenal  of  Sebastopol.     This  important  element 
of  military   power  was  entirely  wanting  to  the  Russians  in 
1854*     From  the  moment  the  Allied  fleets  closed  the  Black 
Sea,  the  whole  Russian  transport  service  had  to  be  carried  on 
by  land.     Omar  Pacha,  on  the  contrary,  had  his  communica- 
tions open  by  sea.     Therefore,  the  maritime  occupation  of  those 
waters,  far  from  being  indifferent  to  armies  contending  on  the 
Danube,  at  once  turned  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Turks.* 

#  This  argument  was  used  by  a  writer  in  this  journal  on  the  Cam- 
paign of  1854  (Ed.  Qev.  vol.  c  p.  277.) ;  and  we  beg  to  refer  these 
of  our  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  these  details  to  that  remark* 
able  paper,  for  which  we  were  indebted  to  an  officer  then  oompara- 
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In  February  1854,  the  Russians  changed  their  whole  opera- 
tions, and  began  to  operate  against  the  line  of  the  Danube : 
this  was  precisely  the  moment  when  the  occupation  of  the  Black 
Sea  began  to  tell  against  them.  Not  an  allusion  to  this  point 
can  we  discover  in  Mr.  Kinglake's  narrative. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  omission  of  an  important 
strategical  combination.  The  operations,  when  the  Allies  per- 
ceived that  war  was  inevitable,  were  as  regularly  graduated,  and 
as  steadily  pursued,  as  the  diplomatic  measures  had  been  in  the 
preceding  period  of  negotiation ;  and  it  may  be  convenient  at  once 
to  lay  these  successive  steps  before  the  reader.  Thus,  after  Sinope, 
the  Allied  fleets  entered  the  Black  Sea,  shut  up  the  Russian 
ports,  and  cut  off  the  Russian  army  on  the  Danube  from  its 
marine  communications.  The  first  intention  of  the  Allies  had 
been,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
Constantinople,  on  the  supposition  that  it  might  be  approached, 
or  the  Bosphorus  seized,  by  the  enemy.  As  early  as  the  16th 
February,  1854,  Lord  Clarendon  informed  the  ambassador 

9  That  a  considerable  military  force  was  about  to  be  sent  to  Turkey 
by  England  and  France,  and  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  disem- 
bark a  portion  of  these  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  sure  basis  of  operations  against 
any  Russian  force  which  may  hereafter  move  upon  Constantinople, 
or  against  any  direct  attack  on  that  city.' 

The  instructions  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Lord  Raglan, 
of  the  10th  April,  1854,  pointed  out  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
Allied  forces  was  to  prevent  by  every  means  in  their  power  the 
advance  of  the  Russian  army  on  Constantinople ;  but  that,  with 
a  view  to  subsequent  operations  of  an  offensive  character,  it 
was  desirable  to  collect  information  as  to  the  means  of  taking  or 
destroying  Sebastopol,  as  that  would  be  the  heaviest  blow  which 
could  be  struck,  and  a  solid  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  remove  (though  Mr.  King- 
lake  has  not  done  so)  the  popular  misrepresentation  that  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Government  expected  to  restore  peace  by  a  small 
military  demonstration  to  Malta.  No  such  futile  demonstration 
was  ever  contemplated  by  them.  Our  readers  may  perhaps  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  the  French,  and  not  the  British 
Government,  which  proposed  in  the  first  instance  to  send  out 
10,000  French  and  5,000  British  troops.  This  proposal  was 
declined  by  England.  ,  The  moment  war  was  declared,  and  the 

tively  little  known,  but  who  has  since  rendered  public  services  of  the 
first  order,  and  now  fills  a  very  high  position  in  Her  Majesty's  service 
in  India. 
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resolution  taken  to  send  oat  troops,  it  was  also  resolved  to  send 
out  the  whole  military  force  of  the  country  available  for  foreign 
service,  amounting  to  about  28,000  men.  Steam  transports 
could  only  be  obtained  in  the  first  instance  for  10,000;  that 
number  of  men  was  consequently  sent  on  to  Malta,  where  they 
landed  for  a  few  days  until  means  were  provided  to  convey  them 
to  the  Bosphorus*  Whilst  this  operation  was  going  on  the 
transports  returned  to  England  to  fetch  the  remainder.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Einglake  has  omitted  all  details 
as  to  the  sailing  of  the  expedition,  and  has  never  even  stated 
the  strength  of  the  army.* 

In  February  1854,  the  Russians  adopted  a  new  plan  of 
operations.  Prince  Paskiewitsch  took  the  command  General 
Luders  crossed  the  Danube ;  and  when  the  Allied  troops  reached 
Turkey  in  April  and  May,  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of 
defending  the  Cbersonesus  or  Constantinople  from  attack,  but 
of  affording  support  to  the  army  under  Omar  Pacha,  then  gal- 
lantly defending  Silistria.  For  this  purpose  Lord  Raglan  and 
Marshal  St  Arnaud  consented  to  move  the  troops  to  Bulgaria. 
At  last,  on  the  21st  June,  Prince  Gortschakoff  raised  the  siege 
of  Silistria,  the  evacuation  of  Wallachia  began,  and,  early  in 
August,  the  Russians  recrossed  the  Pruth.  The  question  then 
arose  which  gave  an  offensive  character  to  the  war  and  took  the 
Allies  to  the  Crimea. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed,  but  it  is  true,  that  Mr.  Einglake 
has  noticed  some  of  these  successive  steps  in  the  most  cursory 
manner,  and  has  omitted  others  altogether,  though  each  of  them 
is  an  essential  link  in  the  history  of  the  war.  Thus  the  whole 
of  the  first  stage  of  the  operations  is  dismissed  in  eight  lines — 

4  Two  engineer  officers  —  Colonel  Ardent  on  the  part  of  France, 
and  Sir  John  Burgoyne  on  the  part  of  England  —  were  despatched 
to  Turkey  with  instructions  to  report  upon  the  best  means  of  aiding 
the  Sultan  to  defend  his  home  dominions ;  and  almost  at  the  same 
time  it  was  agreed  between  the  two  Western  Powers,  that  etch  of 
them  should  prepare  to  send  a  small  body  of  troops  into  the  Levant* 

Was  it  beside  the  purpose  of  a  military  historian  to  state,  as 
the  result  of  this  mission,  that  entrenchments  and  strong  earth- 
works were  thrown  up  across  the  Isthmus  from  the  Dardanelles 


*  The  exact  number  of  British  troops  sent  out  between  February 
and  April  1854,  was  22,680 ;  and  in  July  and  August,  when  the 
Crimean  expedition  was  in  preparation,  seven  more  regiments  were 
added,  making  6,431  additional  troops.  On  the  9th  December  1854, 
the  grand  total  of  the  troops  sent  by  this  country  to  the  Crimea  was 
53,096  men. 
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to  the  Gulf  of  Saros?  It  was  to  execute  these  works  that  the 
Allied  forces  first  landed  at  Gallipoli,  and,  if  the  aspect  of  affairs 
had  still  been  as  unpromising  as  it  was  when  they  left  Eng- 
land, these  lines  would  have  been  of  the  most  essential  service. 
They  were  designed  to  hold  the  passage  connecting  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  with  the  Mediterranean  by  a  small  force  against  a 
powerful  enemy.  The  position  was  admirably  selected  for  that 
purpose,  and  it  was  impregnable  when  defended  by  Powers  in 
command  of  the  sea.  Had  the  Russians  struck  a  prompt  and 
decisive  blow  at  Constantinople,  these  lines  of  Gallipoli  would 
still  have  held  them  in  check.  That  contingency  never  occurred. 
If  Massena  had  never  invaded  Portugal,  the  world  might  never 
have  heard  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  But,  considering  that 
the  work  was  not  only  planned  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  and 
approved  by  Marshal  V aillant,  but  executed  in  the  following 
spring,  we  think  the  fact  was  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  history. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  generals  in  Turkey  in  May,  the 
troops  were  speedily  called  up  to  Constantinople  and  quartered 
in  or  about  the  great  barrack  at  Scutari,  where  22,000  men  of 
British  troops  were  assembled.  Mr.  Kinglake  despises  these 
prosaic  details,  and  he  devotes  the  first  chapter  of  his  second 
volume  to  some  discreditable  anecdotes  of  the  detested  St 
Arnaud  and  some  rhetorical  flattery  of  Lord  Raglan.  He  then 
proceeds  to  describe  an  intrigue  for  the  command  of  the  Allied 
armies,  which  Lord  Raglan  baffled,  and  that  is  all.  Is  Mr. 
Kinglake  unacquainted  with  the  very  remarkable  circumstances 
which  then  determined  the  movement  of  the  armies,  or  has  he 
any  motive  in  suppressing  them  ?  We  cannot  tell :  but  it  is 
certain,  although  not  recorded  in  this  history,  that  on  the  17th 
May,  Lord  Raglan  in  the  '  Caradoc,'  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  in 
the  '  Berthollet,'  and  two  of  the  Turkish  Ministers,  sailed  for 
Varna  to  hold  a  council  of  war  with  Omar  Pacha.  What 
renders  this  omission  more  remarkable  is  that  Mr.  Kinglake 
minutely  describes  some  unimportant  occurrences  which  took 
place  on  the  13th  May,  and  others  on  the  4th  June,  but  he 
omits  what  took  place  in  the  interval.  What  took  place  in  the 
interval  was  that  the  Allied  generals  inspected  the  Turkish  army 
and  its  positions ;  they  held  council  with  Omar  Pacha :  and 
while  they  were  still  there,  on  the  23rd  May,  Paskiewitsch 
opened  fire  on  Silistria. 

The  result  of  this  conference  was  that,  in  compliance  with 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  Omar  Pacha,  the  Allied  generals  con- 
sented to  move  their  forces  to  Bulgaria  without  delay,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Silistria,  for  they  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
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showing  that  even  in  the  event  of  the  fall  of  that  fortress, 
Russia  would  have  to  dispute  the  Hoe  of  the  Balkan  against 
50;000  or  60,000  of  the  best  troops  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Kinglake  treats  with  inexpressible  contempt  apian  formed 
by  Marshal  St  Arnaud  on  the  4th  June,  for  taking  up  a  position 
in  the  rear  of  the  Balkan,  for  which  purpose  Bosquet9 s  division 
was  already  in  march  for  Adrianople.     He  appears  to  be  entirety 
unaware  that,  in  the  event  of  the  fall  of  Silistria  and  Shumk 
and  the  occupation  by  the  enemy  of  the  eastern  passes  leading 
to  Aidos,  the  presence  of  a  force  entrenched  at  Adrianople  had 
long  before  been  pointed  out  by  very  high  military  authority, 
as  one  of  the  most  effectual  modes  of  stopping  an  invasion  of 
Turkey.     *  If/  said  Marshal  Marmont  (no  mean  guide  on  such 
a  question),  '  If  a  French  and  English  fleet  were  to  pass  the 
'  straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  arrive  at  Constantinople,  and  if 
*  at  the  same  time  a  corps  of  50,000  men  of  the  alliance, 
'  Austrians  or  French,  were  to  take  vp  the  position  of  Adrianople 
'  and  establish  an  entrenched  camp  there,  then  the  Russians 
'  wonld  have  immense  difficulties  in  dislodging  their  enemies.* 
Lord  Raglan  was  right  in  thinking  that  the  circumstances  did 
not  justify  this  movement,  and  it  was  abandoned:  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  proposal  was  an  absurd  one.     On  the 
4th  June,  nobody  thought  it  probable  or  even  possible,  that  the 
Russians  should  utterly  fail  before  Silistria.     It  was  certain 
that  the  Allied  armies  had  not  the  means  of '  moving  to  the  front 
'  to  relieve  the  place.'   Therefore  Marshal  St  Arnaud  proposed 
to  take  up  a  very  strong  position,  which  even  in  the  event  of  the 
fall  of  the  Danubian  fortresses,  must  have  stopped  the  invader. 
As  it  was,  there  the  Allies  remained,  dying  by  scores  of  cholera, 
almost  within  hearing  of  the  cannonade,  at  Silistria,  but  inca- 
pable of  moving  forwards,  when  happily  the  Russians  failed  m 
their  final  onslaught,  and  on   the   22nd   June,  recrossed  the 
Danube.     These  facts  are  barely  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kinglake, 
though  with  a  touching  sympathy  for  the  prowess  of  his  coun- 
trymen, he  devotes  some  pages  to  the  gallant  exploits  of  young 
Butler  and  young  Nasmy th,  the  voluntary  defenders  of  Silistria. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  invasion  of  Turkey  by  Russia 
ends.  Not  long  afterwards  the  Russians  evacuated  the  Princi- 
palities. Mr.  Kinglake  thinks  that  a  mere  blockade  and  the  in- 
tervention of  the  German  Powers  must  soon  have  brought  the 
Czar  to  reason,  and  he  asks, '  How  came  it  to  happen,  that  re- 
<  jecting  the  peace  which  seemed  to  be  thus  prepared  by  the 
'  mere  course  of  events,  the  Western  Powers  determined  to 


*  See  again  Ed.  Bev.  vol*  c«  p.  283* 
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'undertake  the  invasion  of  a  Russian  province?'     In  other 
words,  why  did  we  go  to  the  Crimea  at  all  ? 

It  appears  that  this  would  be  the  place  to  put  the  reader  in 
possession  of  the  strategical  views  of  Lord  Raglan  upon  the 
campaign.  Mr.  Kinglake  boasts  that  he  has  had  the  privilege 
of  examining  all  Lord  Raglan's  papers  and  correspondence ;  but 
as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  hi  no  one  instance  have  these  paper* 
served  to  throw  any  fresh  light  on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Yet 
at  this  time,  the  British  Government  must  have  awaited  with 
extreme  interest  the  reports  of  the  commander,  who  was  already 
on  the  spot,  acting  in  concert  with  the  French  Marshal  and  the 
Turkish  General.  The  Russian  siege  of  Silistria  had  begun  :  if 
successful,  the  army  of  invasion  must  ere  long  have  found  itself 
in  face  of  the  Allied  forces :  if  defeated,  what  part  remained 
for  the  Allied  forces  to  take  ?  This  dilemma  was  so  obvious, 
that  Lord  Raglan  can  hardly  have  failed  to  consider  it ;  but  we 
are  not  informed  what  course  he  had  resolved  to  adopt  in  either 
alternative.  On  this  important  question  this  history  is  a  blank. 
But  it  is  stated  in  another  place  that  from  the  moment  Lord 
Raglan  knew  that  the  siege  of  Silistria  had  been  raised,  he  never 
doubted  that,  for  that  year  at  least,  the  invasion  of  European 
Turkey  was  at  an  end.  And  again :  '  After  all,  it  is  hard  to 
'  say  what  other  disposition  of  the  troops  [than  the  Crimean 
'  expedition]  would  have  united  the  advantages  of  being  better 
'  and  possible.9  Mr.  Kinglake  admits,  therefore,  that  the  invasion 
of  the  Crimea  was  not  only  the  best  disposition  of  the  troops,  but 
the  only  one — a  retreat  to  Malta  being  obviously  impossible. 

The  siege  of  Silistria  was  raised  on  the  21st  June  upon 
the  failure  of  the  final  assault  of  the  place.  What  was  now 
to  be  done  ?  Mr.  Kinglake's  opinion  is  that  at  that  moment 
*  the  war  ceased  to  be  necessary,'  and  that  *  it  would  have 
'  been  virtually  at  an  end  if  France  had  been  mistress  of 
'  herself,  or  if  England  had  been  free  from  passion  and  craving 
'  for  adventure.'  Upon  this  view  of  the  case  the  Crimean 
invasion  was  unjustifiable;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Kinglake 
proceeds  to  account  for  it,  not  by  any  large  views  of  politics  or 
of  war,  but  by  paltry  personal  passions  and  influences  of  the 
most  contemptible  kind.  For  the  whole  theory  of  this  in- 
genious author  reminds  us  in  some  degree  of  the  paradox  of 
Mandeville,  that  the  world  is  really  governed  by  the  vices  and 
follies  of  mankind.  But  his  manner  of  presenting  the  facts  of 
the  case  is  marvellously  incomplete,  and  his  deductions  from 
them  are  consequently  fallacious. 

It  is  necessary  to  remind  our  readers,  for  no  trace  of  the 
fact  appears  in  these  volumes,  that  in  the  months  of  July  and 
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August,  when  the  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea 
were  going  on,  negotiations  with  Russia  were  also  carried  on  by 
Austria  on  behalf  of  herself  and  the  Western  Powers.    England 
and  France  declared  by  their  despatches  of  the  22nd  July,  that 
the  sacrifices  already  imposed  upon  them  were  too  great,  and 
the  cause  they  had  taken  in  hand  too  important,  for  them  to 
desist,  unless  they  obtained  from  Russia  adequate  securities 
against  the  renewal  of  hostilities.     They  therefore  demanded, 
1.  That  the  Protectorate  claimed  by  Russia  over  the  Princi- 
palities by  virtue  of  former  treaties,  now  abrogated,  should 
cease.     2.  That  the  navigation  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube 
should  be  free.     3.  That  the  treaty  of  13th  July,  1841,  should 
be  revised  in  the  sense  of  a  restriction  of  the  naval  power  of 
Russia  in  the  Black  Sea.     4.  That  no  Power  should  claim  an 
official  protectorate  over  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte. 
On  the  8th  August,  Austria  entirely  adopted  these  principles. 
Notes  were  exchanged  at  Vienna,  and  on  the  10th  August, 
Austria  urged  Russia  to  accede  to  these  demands.*     Prussia 
hereupon  withdrew,  and  refused  to  take  a  part  in  this  remon- 
strance.    On  the  26th  August,  Russia  positively  rejected  these 
terms.     Had  they  been  accepted,  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
Crimean  expedition  would  not  have  taken  place.     Here  then  is 
the  clear  and  precise  ground  on  which  the  war  assumed  an 
offensive  character  against  Russia,  viz.,  to  compel  her  to  submit 
to  terms  of  peace  which  England  and  France  held  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  future  safety  of  Turkey,  and  which  Austria  had 
fully  adopted.     This  is  the  political  explanation  of  the  war; 
and  it  was  justified,  as  each  preceding  step  of  the  Allies  bad 
been  justified,  by  a  fresh  refusal  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  agree 
to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Allies. 

Mr.  Kinglake,  passing  by  these  negotiations  and  offers  in 
total  silence,  proceeds  to  attribute  the  war  solely  to  the  adven- 
turous and  fervent  passions  of  the  English  people,  to  the 
artifices  of  France,  to  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  press  in  this 

*  In  the  very  teeth  of  these  indisputable  facts  Mr.  Kinglake  states 
(vol.  ii.  p.  128.),  that  *  our  plan  of  engaging  in  a  great  marine  expe- 
'  dition  against  Crim  Tartary  would  cause  Austria  and  Prussia  to 

*  despair  of  all  effective  support  from  the  West,  thus  driving  them,  or 
'  tending  to  drive  them,  into  better  relations  with  Nicholas,    Before 

*  the  28th  July  there  were  signs  that  this  change  was  beginning  to 

*  set  Russia  free  from  the  straits  into  which  she  had  been  placed  by 

*  the  unanimity  of  the  Four  Powers.'  As  far  as  Austria  was  con- 
cerned the  very  reverse  was  the  case,  as  is  demonstrated  by  ber 
note  of  the  8th  August,  and  by  her  declaration  that  she  approved  the 
moderation  of  our  conditions. 
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country,  and  to  the  torpor  of  the  British  Cabinet  at  a  dinner  at 
Pembroke  Lodge.  These  are  absurdities  alike  unworthy  of  the 
historian  of  this  war,  and  of  his  subject.  The  passions  of  the 
English  people  were  not  so  excited  that  they  would  not  have 
desisted  from  war,  if  they  could  then  have  obtained  adequate 
and  lasting  guarantees  of  peace.  France  had  not  more  to  do 
with  those  conditions  than  Austria,  which  had  adopted  them. 
Mr.  Kinglake  has  drawn  a  fanciful  picture  of  a  great  Engljph 
newspaper,  under  the  figure  of  a  *  Company '  exercising '  a  great 
'  sway  over  the  conduct  of  the  war.'  We  know  not  whether  the 
'  Times '  newspaper  belongs  to  a  '  Company '  at  all,  and  we  very 
much  question  the  fact.  But  if  c  widows  and  country  gentle- 
men '  have  any  share  in  the  profits  of  that  journal,  it  may  bo 
presumed  that  these  persons  have  not  more  influence  over  its 
political  direction,  than  the  individual  shareholders  of  a  railway 
company  have  over  the  express  trains  upon  the  line.  It  is 
within  our  certain  knowledge  that  the  articles  to  which  Mr. 
Kinglake  refers  were  simply  the  expression  of  the  strong  con- 
victions of  one  or  two  political  writers,  who  had  in  view  no 
object  but  the  public  interests  they  had  undertaken  to  defend ; 
and  that  the  paltry  motives  here  ascribed  to  them  had  not  one 
particle  of  influence  on  the  course  they  took  in  that  great  discus- 
sion. They  have  reason  to  look  back  on  that  course  with 
unmixed  satisfaction;  for  whatever  may  have  been  the  sub- 
sequent mistakes  of  those  by  whom  this  expedition  was  carried 
on,  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  was  demonstrated  by  the  result 
to  be  the  true  grand  strategical  operation  which  exhausted  the 
whole  power  of  Russia,  and  finally  led  her  to  abandon  all  her 
pretensions  and  conclude  peace. 

Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that  all  the  reasons  which  existed  in 
the  summer  of  1854  for  the  attack  on  Sebastopol  were  augmented 
a  hundredfold,  when  it  was  discovered  (as  it  was  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year)  what  enormous  stores  the  Czar  had  ac- 
cumulated in  that  arsenal  for  the  subjugation  of  the  East. 
That  fact,  coupled  with  the  conversations  with  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour,  the  Menschikoff  mission,  the  insults  to  Turkey,  the 
claim  of  the  Protectorate,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Principalities, 
conclusively  demonstrates  the  depth  and  magnitude  of  the  de- 
sign of  Nicholas,  and  that  design  was,  by  the  ultimate  capture 
and  destruction  of  Sebastopol,  annihilated.  The  Crimean 
War  could  not  infuse  any  real  strength  into  Turkey,  but  it 
took  from  Russia  the  power  of  injuring  her.  In  point  of  fact, 
long  before  the  public  attention  had  been  directed  to  Sebastopol 
by  any  English  newspaper,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  distinctly 
informed    Lord   Raglan  in  his  despatch   of  the    10th   April, 
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1854,  that  Sebastopol  was  the  point  against  which  effective 
operations,  when  they  commenced,  should  be  directed.  To  that 
Minister,  who  had  afterwards  to  bear  so  much  of  the  oWoqiy 
which  might  more  justly  have  been  thrown  on  others,  belongs 
the  merit  of  having  energetically  adopted  this  policy  at  the 
outset  of  the  war.  We  do  not  believe  that  be  stood  alone  ii  it 
Indeed,  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Cabinet  is  a  suffice* 
answer  to  that  charge ;  though  we  may  here  remark,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Kinglake's  former  extravagant  estimate  of  Lord  Pakwr- 
ston's  influence,  that  the  Home  Secretary  was  not  present  at  the 
Cabinet  which  finally  decided  on  the  expedition*  At  length, when 
the  time  for  action  arrived,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  Minister 
of  War,  proceeded  of  course  to  communicate  to  Lord  Rtgla 
the  views  of  the  Government.  He  did  so  in  a  despatch  whki 
was  read  to  the  Cabinet  after  a  dinner  at  Pembroke  Lodge, 
and  Mr.  Kinglake  has  here  amused  his  readers  with  a  whim- 
sical anecdote.  He  relates  that  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
except  a  small  minority,  fell  asleep.  As  the  whole  despatch 
consists  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  lines,  and  might  be  real 
in  fifteen  minutes,  their  slumbers  cannot  have  been  long.  Bat 
even  if  the  incident  be  truly  stated,  it  had  no  effect  on  the  re- 
sult. The  decision  had  previously  been  deliberately  taken  a 
the  Cabinet  after  repeated  discussions;  the  despatch  was  merely 
the  formal  document  conveying  it  to  Lord  Raglan.  Mr.  Bag* 
lake  assails  this  despatch  with  great  unfairness  and  acrimoar. 
he  says  that  'it  bristled  with  sentences  tending  to  provoke 
'  objections ; '  and  implies  that  it  would  or  should  have  bees 
'  mutilated '  by  an  awakened  Cabinet.  As  he  publisher  or 
affects  to  publish,  the  despatch  itself,  readers  can  judge  fa 
themselves.  We  say,  moreover,  with  the  whole  despatch  before 
us,  that  it  appears  to  us  to  be  open  to  no  objections  at  alL  Mr. 
Kinglake  rashly  asserts  that  the  cogency  of  the  wording  of  it 
placed  the  English  general  under  compulsion.  We  find  in  U 
direct  evidence  of  the  contrary.  After  referring  to  the  previa* 
instructions  of  the  10th  April,  which  had  pointed  to  Sebaatopol 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  war,  whenever  it  should  assume  the 
shape  of  offensive  hostilities,  and  after  showing  that  the  other 
contingencies  of  the  campaign  were  already  exhausted,  the  Dote 
of  Newcastle  instructed  Lord  Raglan  '  to  concert  measures  fa 
'  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  vnless9  with  the  information  in  J*** 
*  possession,  but  at  present  unknown  in  this  country,  yem  sheeM 
'  be  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  undertaken  wkn  « 
€  reasonable  prospect  of  success?  And  he  added,  that €  if,  »P* 
'  mature  reflection,  you  should  consider  the  united  strength  of 
4  the  two  armies  is  insufficient  for  this  undertaking,  you  art  ntt 
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'  to  be  precluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  originally 
*'  vested  in  youS     We  entirely  deny  that  this  was  'an  absolute 

*  order  from  the  Secretary  of  State.'  It  was  exactly. each  an 
order  as  a  Government  must  give  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty ; 
it  is  such  an  order  as  strengthens  a  commander  to  act,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  left  him  to  judge  in  the  last  resort  whether  he  had 
the  means  of  obeying  it.  But  there  are  things  yet  more  singular 
with  reference  to  this  despatch.  Mr.  Kinglake  publishes  a 
portion  of  it  (voL  ii.  p.  106.)  introduced  with  the  words,  <  so  far 
€  as  it  related  to  the  expedition  which  the  Allies  undertook,  the 

*  promised  despatch  was  in  these  words ; '  and  as  the  document  k 
headed  '  Secret,'  and  a  portion  of  it  is  barred  with  mysterious 
asterisks,  Mr.  Kinglake's  readers  may  perhaps  imagine  that 
he  is  at  last  breaking  the  seal  of  the  Raglan  papers  and  intro- 
ducing them  to  a  secret  of  state.  But  this  would  be  a  delusion. 
When  on  the  2&rd  April,  1855,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
examined  by  the  Sebastopol  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, His  Grace,  by  the  express  desire  of  the  Committee,  pro- 
duced in  their  entirety  both  the  despatch  to  Lord  Raglan  of  the 
10th  April,  and  also  that  of  the  29th  June.  Both  these  docu- 
ments are  printed  in  extenso  in  the  Evidence  taken  before  that 
Committee,  Part  ii.  p.  116.;  and  it  is  certainly  unaccountable 
that  Mr.  Kinglake  should  not  have  referred  to  a  source  of  in- 
formation which  must  be  familiar  to  him.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  historian  of  the  Crimean  War  ought  to  have  printed  both 
those  despatches,  on  which  the  expedition  was  founded,  fully 
and  completely  in  his  Appendix.  Instead  of  that  he  has  inserted 
a  mutilated  copy  of  one  of  them  in  his  text  We  say  muti- 
lated, because  the  omissions  are  by  no  means  unimportant. 
They  relate  to  the  design  for  seizing  the  isthmus  of  Perikop 
to  prevent  the  Russians  from  throwing  troops  into  the  Crimea, 
and  also  to  operations  in  Georgia  in  the  event  of  the  delay 
being  inevitable  in  undertaking  the  expedition  against  Sebastopol. 
An  alternative  was,  therefore,  presented  to  Lord  Raglan  in  the 
very  despatch  which  Mr.  Kinglake  represents  as  an  absolute 
command, 

Mr.  Kinglake's  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Raglan 
xeoeived  this  despatch  is  still  more  extraordinary.  He  tells  us 
that  the  General  believed  that  the  enterprise  was  one  of  a  very 
bacardous  kind,  and  was  not  warranted  by  any  '  safe  informa- 
'  tion  concerning  the  state  of  the  enemy's  forces.'  Nevertheless, 
he  resolved  not  to  exercise  liis  discretion,  bat  to  obey  it.  Not 
that  Lord  Raglan  thought  that  the  order  was  simply  imperative, 
lor  be  took  Sir  George  Brown's  opinion  on  the  subject.  These 
two  gallant  officers  asked  themselves  '  how  the  Great  Duke 
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'  would  have  acted  and  decided  under  such  circumstances.'  Sir 
George  Brown  thought '  that  great  man  would  not  have  accepted 
'  the  responsibility  of  undertaking  such  an  enterprise : '  but  be 
added,  '  if  you  decline  it,  they  will  send  some  one  else  out  to 
'  command  the  army.'  After  this  military  council,  Lord  Raglan 
decided,  as  we  are  told  by  his  historiographer,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  his  own  judgment ;  and  we  feel  bound  to  add,  that 
having  so  decided,  it  was  mainly  to  his  firmness  and  courage 
that  the  landing  of  the  expedition  was  due.  We  heartily 
rejoice  that  the  wording  of  the  despatch  was  sufficiently  clear 
to  produce  this  result. 

Mr.  Kinglake  repeatedly  asserts  that  the  expedition  wis 
undertaken  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
attending  it,  and  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  the  Crimea. 
But,  although  it  is  true  that  very  little  information  had  been 
obtained  by  the  generals  in  the  East,  yet  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  exerted  itself  to  the  utmost  to  ascertain  the  true  6tate 
of  things  in  the  Crimea,  and  had  succeeded  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  strength  and  distribution  of  the  Russian  forces  in  the 
peninsula  was  accurately  known  to  them,  as  the  result  after- 
wards proved,  and  Mr.  Kinglake  admits*  The  whole  of  this 
information  was  transmitted  to  Lord  Raglan  before  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  the  final  determination.  It  is  true  thht  this  in- 
formation was  all  obtained  in  England,  and  none  of  it  was 
collected  by  Lord  Stratford  and  Lord  Raglan.  Whose  fault 
was  that?  The  motive  assigned  by  Mr.  Kinglake  for  this 
surprising  omission  is  thus  expressed : — 

'  The  doty  of  gathering  knowledge  by  clandestine  means  is  ooe 
so  repulsive  to  the  feelings  of  an  English  gentleman,  that  there  is 
always  danger  of  his  neglecting  it  or  performing  it  ill.  Perhaps  no 
two  men  could  be  less  fit  for  the  business  of  employing  spies  thin 
Lord  Stratford  and  Lord  Raglan/     (Vol.  ii.  p.  90.) 

If  Mr.  Kinglake  is  acquainted  with  the  despatches  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  he  will  find  in  them  abundant  evidence 
that  our  greatest  commander — an  English  gentleman  also  in  his 
way  —  never  neglected  any  means  of  obtaining  the  best  in- 
formation he  could  from  secret  political  and  military  sources. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a  genersL 
The  neglect  of  it  in  this  instance,  when  some  knowledge  of  the 
Crimea  might  certainly  have  been  collected  from  the  Greek 
traders,  was  unpardonable. 

Mr.  Kinglake  stands  in  this  singular  position.  He  condemns 
as  unwise  the  policy  of  the  campaign  he  has  undertaken  to 
describe ;  and,  in  order  to  exalt  the  judgment  of  Lord  Raglan, 
he  represents  him  as  carrying  through,  by  the  force  of  his  own 
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will  and  authority,  an  expedition  which  he  believed  to  be  '  not 
'  even  moderately  prudent.9  If  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  King- 
lake  be  the  true  one,  surely  the  wisdom  and  moral  courage 
of  the  French  officers  who  remonstrated  against  the  expedition 
would  contrast  favourably  with  the  rash  and  adventurous  spirit 
in  which  it  was  executed.  We  who  believe  that  the  expedition 
to  the  Crimea  was  a  wise  and  necessary  operation,  can  with 
greater  sincerity  rejoice  that  the  ( timides  avis'  were  overruled. 
The  honour  of  overruling  them  rests  with  Lord  Raglan,  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons,  Admiral  Bruat,  and  Colonel  Trochu.  Oddly 
enough,  whilst  he  accuses  the  English  Government  of  fettering 
the  judgment  of  Lord  Raglan  by  a  despatch,  Mr.  Kinglake 
discovers  (vol.  ii.  p.  113.)  that,  '  in  effect,  the  power  of  deciding 

*  for  or  against  the  expedition  had  passed  from  Paris  and  from 

*  London,  and  was  all  concentred  in  the  English  General.9 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  *  absolute  orders'  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  ? 

We  cannot  attempt,  within  our  present  limits,  to  criticise 
minutely  the  military  details  of  this  great  operation  as  related 
by  Mr.  Kinglake.  They  would  require  an  amount  of  space 
we  are  unable  to  give  to  them,  and  an  amount  of  military 
experience  we  do  not  possess ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  this  part 
of  the  task  will  be  more  fully  performed  by  other  writers  in  this 
country  and  in  France.  The  latter  half  of  Mr.  Kinglake's 
second  volume  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  spirited  and  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  book.  It  is  still  pervaded,  we  regret  to 
observe,  by  a  tendency  to  depreciate  the  conduct  of  our  allies, 
which  is  unworthy  of  a  writer  in  Mr.  Kinglake's  position,  and 
not  less  unfounded  than  the  imputation  urged  by  vulgar  and 
ignorant  writers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel — that  the 
English  were  always  behind-hand  in  the  concerted  movements 
of  the  two  armies.  But  without  engaging  in  a  discussion  on 
this  subject,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  following  the 
personal  conduct  of  Lord  Raglan  during  the  three  eventful  days 
which  ended  by  placing  the  Allied  armies  victorious  on  the 
heights  of  the  Alma. 

Late  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  September,  the  British  army, 
bivouacking  around  the  village  of  Bulganak,  not  without  fear 
of  a  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy,  Marshal  St  Arnaud,  accom- 
panied by  Colonel  Trochu,  rode  up  to  Lord  Raglan's  head- 
quarters to  concert  a  plan  of  attack  for  the  following  day. 
Scornfully  as  Mr.  Kinglake  is  pleased  to  treat  this  overture 
from  such  a  man  as  St.  Arnaud  to  such  a  man  as  Lord  Raglan, 
it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  natural  and  rational  step  that 
could  be  taken  under  the  circumstances.     A  few  days  before, 
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Lord  Raglan  had  declared  to  the  Marshal  in  a  French  letter, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Kinglake  (p.  149.),  that  on  reaching  the  ren- 
dezvous the  generals  would  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
that  their  manner  of  acting  together  remained  unaltered  sad 
sincere :  now  was  the  time  to  put  that  union  and  sincerity  to 
the  test.  St.  Arnaud  proposed  his  plan.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
a  good  one;  but  what  says  Mr.  Kinglake  of  Lord  Raglan'* 
reception  of  it? 

'  Lord  Raglan,  cast  in  another  mould,  sat  quiet,  with  governed 
features,  restraining  —  or  only  perhaps  postponing — his  smild, 
listening  graciously,  assenting,  or  not  dissenting,  putting  forward  bo 
plan  of  his  own,  and,  in  short,  eluding  discussion.  This  method  wss 
instinctive  with  him;  but  in  his  intercourse  with  the  French  he 

followed  it  deliberately  and  upon  system Of  a  certainty  Lord 

Raglan  dealt  as  though  he  held  it  to  be  a  clear  gain  to  be  able  to 
avoid  intrusting  the  Marshal  with  a  knowledge  of  what  our  army 
would  be  likely  to  undertake  ;  but  my  belief  is  that  this,  his  seem- 
ingly guarded  method,  was  not  so  much  based  upon  anything  which 
may  have  come  to  his  ears  from  Paris  or  from  the  French  camp, 
but  rather  upon  his  desire  to  avoid  premature  controversy  and  upon 
his  true  native  English  dislike  of  all  premature  planning.  He  was 
so  sure  of  his  troops,  and  so  conscious  of  his  own  power  to  act  swiftly 
when  the  occasion  might  come,  that  although  he  was  now  withia  half 
a  march  of  the  enemy's  assembled  forces,  he  did  not  at  all  long  to 
ruffle  his  mind  with  projects — with  projects  for  the  attack  of  a  position 
not  hitherto  reconnoitred.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  241.) 

This  is,  we  think,  the  most  absurd  passage  we  remember  to 
have  read  in  all  historical  composition.  What !  the  pupil  of 
Wellington,  commanding  only  a  portion  of  an  allied  army, 
which  was  on  the  next  morning  to  attack  a  powerful  enemy  in 
a  strong  position,  refuses '  to  ruffle  his  mind  with  projects,'  and, 
when  asked  by  the  French  Commander  to  discuss  with  him  the 
plan  of  the  attack,  he  takes  refuge  in  unmeaning  grimaces  and 
holds  his  tongue !  If  such  was  the  conduct  of  Lord  Baglan,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  carry  folly  and  insincerity  beyond  it  Con- 
ceive the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  a  conference  with  Blucher  before 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  refusing  to  *  intrust  the  Marshal  with 
'  a  knowledge  of  what  our  army  would  be  likely  to  undertake' ! 
How  are  concerted  operations  between  commanders  of  equal  rank 
possible,  if  they  do  not  communicate  to  each  other  their  inten- 
tions, and  act  upon  them  ?  It  would  appear,  on  Mr.  Kinglakt's 
own  showing,  that  if  Lord  Baglan  vouchsafed  no  further  ex- 
planation than  this,  St  Arnaud  was  entitled  to  suppose  that  he 
did  not  reject  the  French  proposal.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Kinglake 
is  guilty  of  unnecessary  discourtesy  when  he  engraves  upon  his 
copy  of  the  French  '  Prqjet'  that  it  was  'untruly  stated  to  ha?e 
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*  been  accepted  by  Lord  Raglan/  The  French  officers  may 
well  have  conceived  that  Lord  Raglan  acquiesced  in  it  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  when  the  Allies  found  themselves  in  front 
of  the  Russian  army,  St.  Arnfl/nd's  plan  was  impracticable. 

But,  after  all,  does  it  appear  from  this  book,  or  from  any 
other  evidence,  that  Lord  Raglan  had  formed  any  plan  of  attack 
at  all  ?  We  have  already  remarked  on  the  strange  absence  of 
evidence  of  any  strategical  design  after  the  raising  of  the  siege 
of  Silistria;  still  more  strange  is  the  absence  of  any  definite 
tactics  as  he  approached  the  enemy's  position  at  the  Alma. 
Yet  again  Mr.  Kinglake  throws  no  light  on  the  subject  The 
generals  of  division  were  not  consulted  or  informed  of  their 
chief 's  intentions  the  evening  before ;  they  received  no  definite 
or  precise  orders  on  the  morning  of  the  battle.  Lord  Raglan 
made  up  his  mind  (perhaps  wisely)  not  to  attempt  to  turn  the 
enemy's  right,  but  to  attack  in  front  Thereupon  every  man 
knew  that  the  Russians  being  before  our  lines,  nothing  remained 
for  it  but  to  advance  by  sheer  fighting.  Even  in  taking  up  the 
ground  of  the  divisions,  for  want  of  a  timely  order,  which  Lord 
Jtaglan  refused  to  give  lest  he  should  wound  the  sensitive  feel- 
ings of  Sir  George  Brown,  the  right  regiment  of  the  Light 
Division  was  masked  by  a  portion  of  Pennefather's  brigade. 
It  is  here  due  to  Mr.  Kinglake  to  remark  that  he  has  con- 
siderably improved  our  knowledge  of  the  battle  by  the  use  of 
Russian  authorities,  which  are  apparently  trustworthy.  We 
leave  the  military  critics  to  deal  with  the  assertion  that  the 
earlier  operations  of  the  French  were  ineffectual,  and  that  the 
Allies  were  for  some  time  in  danger.  The  dramatic  effect  of 
Mr.  Kinglake's  composition  would  be  marred,  if  any  but  Lord 
Raglan  in  his  own  person  was  to  bear  off  the  honours  of  the 
victory. 

After  describing  with  great  animation  the  first  attack  on  the 
Great  Redoubt,  and  the  heroic,  but  abortive,  efforts  of 
Codrington  and  Lacy  Yea  at  the  head  of  the  Light  Division 
to  hold  the  redoubt  and  to  stem  the  advance  of  the  Vladimir 
column,  Mr.  Kinglake  suddenly  points  to  the  'spell  which 
'  bound  the  Csar's  commanders,  and  bade  them  throw  away  the 

*  gifts  of  fortune.  It  was  nothing  less  than  an  apparition.9  On 
one  of  the  high  knolls  jutting  up  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Telegraph  Hill,  and  closely  overlooking  the  Hussion  reserves,  sat 
a  gay-looking  group  of  horsemen.  And  amongst  them  was  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
army.  No  sooner  bad  Lord  Ragkn  despatched  the  order  to  hk 
leading  divisions  to  advance,  than  he  himself,  without  waiting 
to  support  the  movement,  rode  forward  across  the  river, '  guided 
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'  only  by  Fortune,'  being  then  entirely  parted  from  his  own 
troops.      His  charger,  rejoicing  in   the  appropriate  name  of 

*  Shadrach,'  became  excited  in  the  fire ;  and  Lord  Rnglan  him* 
self  is  described  by  his  admiring  follower,  in  this  critical 
moment  of  a  general  action,  '  as  under  the  guidance  of  feelings 
'  akin  to  the  impulses  of  the  chase.'  Thus  led,  he  dashed 
onwards,   and    actually   passed   with   his   staff    'between  the 

*  enemy's  centre  and  his  left  wing,'  in  the  middle  of  the  action* 
He  luckily  gained  this  knoll, '  where  Fortune,  still  enamoured  of 
'  his  boldness,  was  awaiting  him  with  her  radiant  smile.' 
Once  there,  he  had  the  judgment  to  send  back  for  two  guns  and 
for  Adams'  brigade ;  and  luckily,  as  the  Russians  seem  to  ha?e 
taken  him  for  a  ghost,  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge 
the  party  from  the  height. 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Kinglake  does  not  perceive  the 
extreme  absurdity  of  this  singular  anecdote?  The  British 
General,  relinquishing  necessarily  all  direction  over  his  own 
troops,  then  fiercely  engaged,  rides  forward  to  a  point,  which  is 
indicated  in  the  plan  of  the  battle  by  a  star,  actually  in  the  rear 
of  the  Russian  line  and  fronting  their  reserves ;  and  from  this 
unprecedented  position  he  strikes  mortal  terror  into  a  whole 
army,  and  routs  them  with  a  couple  of  nine-pounders,  from 
which  two  shots  were  fired ! 

With  incomparable  naivetfi  Mr.  Kinglake  adds :  — 

'  It  was  Lord  Raglan's  strange  and  happy  destiny  to  have  ridden 
almost  into  the  rear  of  the  position,  as  to  be  almost  as  near  to  the 
enemy's  reserves  as  he  was  to  the  front  of  their  array.'  (Vol  ii. 
p.  385.) 

We  are  informed,  on  the  contrary,  by  one  of  the  staff  officers 
nearest  to  Lord  Raglan's  person  throughout  the  day,  that  he 
crossed  the  river  immediately  after  he  had  ordered  the  attack, 
and  that  on  reaching  the  knoll  he  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
had  taken  up  a  wrong  position,  and  was  on  the  right  of  his  army, 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  on  the  left  of  it. 

They  reached  the  knoll  just  before  the  Light  Division  began 
its  attack :  there  the  English  General  sat  aloft  watching  the  fete 
of  the  day,  but  aware  that  *  any  order  he  might  send  would  lose 
'  its  worth  in  the  journey  and  tend  to  breed  confusion.'  This 
Mr.  Kinglake  calls  shortly  afterwards '  the  spirit  in  which  Lord 
'  Raglan  was  conducting  the  battle : '  for  *  he  looked  and  spoke 
'  like  a  man  who  had  the  enemy  in  his  power.'  We  can  only 
say,  that  if  this  account  be  true,  the  battle  was  left;  to  the 
courage  and  intelligence  of  the  generals  of  the  divisions,  and  Lord 
Raglan's  share  in  it  was  a  romantic  accident.     At  that  very 
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point  of  time,  as  we  learn  in  another  place,  the  fate  of  the 
battle  turned  on  bringing  up  the  supports  to  the  Light  Division, 
and  Mr.  Kinglake  comments,  we  think  with  undue  severity,  on 
the  momentary  hesitation  of  the  illustrious  Duke,  who 
paused,  not  from  any  want  of  resolution  in  himself,  but  from  a 
natural  and  honourable  feeling  of  consideration  for  his  men. 
"Whose  business  was  it  to  direct  the  advance  of  corps  to  conduct 
or  support  the  main  attack?  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  In  his  absence  from  his  proper  post,  the 
necessary  order  was  given  to  the  First  Division  by  General  Airey, 
and  the  same  movement  was  spontaneously  made  by  General 
Evans  without  any  orders  at  all.  Indeed  it  appears  from  a 
letter  of  General  Evans  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  which  has 
been  circulated  since  the  publication  of  this  book,  that  this 
General  induced  Colonel  Steele  to  give  an  order,  purporting  to 
come  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  for  the  advance  of  the 
First  Division ;  and  a  similar  order  is  said  to  have  been  sent 
by  Lord  Raglan.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  his  staff  have 
no  recollection  of  the  receipt  of  those  orders.  Such  was  the 
confusion  to  which  the  absence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
gave  rise.  Mr.  Kinglake  sneers  with  his  usual  taste  at  the 
position  taken  by  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  during  the  action ;  but 
that  position  seems  to  be  precisely  the  point  from  which  his 
orders  could  most  easily  reach  the  several  divisions  of  the  French 
army.  No  censure  has  yet  been  cast  upon  Lord  Raglan  in  the 
records  of  this  war  so  severe  as  Mr.  Kinglake's  narrative  of  the 
battle  of  the  Alma,  and  for  the  love  and  reverence  we  bear  to 
his  memory  we  deeply  regret  it.  Never  was  a  battle  so  unscien- 
tifically fought :  fortunately  for  the  Allies,  the  Russian  generals 
made  even  more  fatal  blunders  than  our  own,  and  the  indomi- 
table pluck  of  the  troops  carried  the  day. 

Yet  one  point  more.  Mr.  Kinglake  affirms  that  the  extrava- 
gant accounts  given  by  M.  de  Bazancourt  and  others  of  the 
fight  between  the  French  and  Russians  at  the  Telegraph  Hill 
are  not  only  exaggerated  but  fictitious:  that  the  Russians 
themselves  do  not  claim  the  merit  of  any  fighting  on  that  spot ; 
and  that  in  fact  no  combat  at  all  took  place  there.  It  is  certain 
that  the  part  taken  by  the  French  in  the  whole  action  is 
infinitely  less  than  we  were  led  to  suppose  at  the  time,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  stated  in  St  Arnaud's  despatch  that  ' 
they  lost  three  officers  killed,  we  lost  twenty-five  officers  and 
nineteen  sergeants  killed,  and  eighty-one  officers  and  102 
sergeants  wounded.  But  the  statement  that  there  was  no 
combat  on  Telegraph  Hill  is  contradicted  by  very  direct 
evidence.      Mr.  Kinglake  himself  admits  that  there  was  to 
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every  eye  '  tbe  appearance  of  a  fight,'  and  is  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  supposition  that  the  young  Freneh  soldiers  were  firing  at 
nothing  from  sheer  excitement.  But  on  the  following  day- 
Captain  Hamley  of  the  Artillery,  then  adjutant  to  Colonel 
Dacre's  batteries,  visited  the  spot,  and  has  published  what  he 
saw  there. 

'  It  was  not  till  reaching  the  plain  on  which  stood  the  unfinished 
signal  tower,  already  mentioned  as  the  contested  point  in  the  French 
attack,  that  there  appeared  signs  of  a  sanguinary  conflict.  Many 
Russians  lay  dead  there,  and  they  lay  thicker  near  the  signal  tower, 
the  hillock  on  which  it  was  built  being  strewn  with  them.  Three 
or  four  had  been  bayoneted  while  defending  the  entraace ;  and  in 
the  narrow  space  within,  which  was  divided  into  compartments,  were 
three  or  four  small  groups,  slain  in  the  defence.  Another  spot  near 
contained  three  or  four  hundred  corpses.'  (Hamlty's  Campaign  of 
Sebastopol,  p.  36.) 

Either  Captain  Hamley  did  not  see  what  be  declares  himself 
to  have  seen,  or  Mr.  Kinglake's  inferences  from  the  Russian 
narratives  of  the  battle  are  untrue.  Captain  Hamley's  state- 
ment is  corroborated  by  the  officer  who  was  sent  by  Lord 
Raglan  to  urge  the  French  to  advance,  and  who  informs  us 
that  on  arriving  at  the  Telegraph  Hill,  immediately  after  the 
combat,  he  saw  many  bodies  of  the  slain  of  both  armies. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  this  book,  with  great  regret  that 
its  defects  preponderate  so  largely  over  its  beauties  and  its 
merits,  but  with  a  very  strong  conviction  that  animation  of 
v  style  and  keenness  of  satire  cannot  extenuate  the  perversion  of 
history.     Mr.  Kinglake  had  the  good  fortune  to  appropriate  the 
most  important  and  heroic  subject  of   our.  times;     he  has 
degraded  it  sometimes  into  a  libel,  sometimes  into  a  caricature, 
He  had  the  advantage  of  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  men 
and  the  events  he  describes;  but  his  personal  experience  chiefly 
manifests  itself  in  the  shape  of  invincible  antipathies  or  pre- 
possessions.    He  intended,  no  doubt,  to  raise  a  monument  to 
the  glory  of  England,  but  he  has  defaced  it  by  injustice  to 
France.     For  these  reasons  we  are  satisfied  that  the  country 
cannot  accept  this  book  as  the  fitting  and  lasting  record  of  the 
Crimean  war  in  English  literature ;  but  will  rather  deplore  that 
the  fruits  of  great  talent  and  labour  have  been  marred  by  a 
greater  lack  of  temper  and  judgment. 

1  Some  hand  more  calm  and  sage 
The  leaf  mast  fill' 
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Art.  II. —  The  Odyssey  of  Homer,  translated  into  English 
Verse  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza.  By  Philip  Stanhope 
"Wobsley,  M.A.,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christ i  College, 
Oxford.     Two  volumes.     Edinburgh  and  London :  1861-2. 

HPhe  completeness  of  the  Odyssey  stands  out  in  singular 
contrast  with  the  broken  and  almost  disjointed  design  of 
the  Iliad.  The  reader  who  has  carefully  studied  these  poems 
in  the  original  may  feel  that  both  are  equally  marvellous  in 
strength  of  thought  and  power  of  expression ;  but  he  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  the  tale,  which  professes  to  tell  of  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  leaves  both  the  hero  and  his  anger  unnoticed  through 
no  small  part  of  the  story.  And  if  some  refuse  to  draw  from 
this  fact  the  inference  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Grote, 
seems  to  follow  irresistibly,  none  will  hesitate  to  admit  that, 
after  all,  the  whole  Iliad  is  a  mere  episode  in  a  long  and  event- 
ful strife.  It  begins  with  the  tenth  year  of  the  war :  it  ends 
before  its  close ;  and  only  a  casual  warning  betokens  the  fate 
which  is  in  store  for  the  slayer  of  Hector.  But  if  in  the 
Odyssey,  as  in  the  Iliad,  there  is  much  which  is  not  essential 
to  the  thread  of  the  story,  and  which,  but  for  the  necessities  of 
oral  tradition,  would  never  have  been  introduced,  still  the  struc- 
ture of  the  tale  is,  throughout,  eminently  coherent.  The  ad- 
ventures of  Odysseus  might  be  diminished  in  number ;  but 
the  double  chain  of  events  in  his  own  history  and  in  that  of  bis 
wife  and  kinsfolk  unites  the  whole  poem  by  links  which  cannot 
be  disturbed,  and  imparts  to  it  an  interest  rising  steadily  in 
intensity  from  the  beginning  to  the  close.  The  Iliad  leaves  the 
wrongs  of  Helen  unrequited ;  but  with  the  avenging  of  Pene- 
lope the  story  of  Odysseus  is  ended. 

The  translation  of  such  a  poem  should  leave  most  prominently 
on  the  reader's  mind  the  impression  of  this  thorough  unity.  It 
should  be  itself  a  poem  which  shall  carry  him  on  from  one  part 
to  another  with  the  freshness  of  an  untold  tale,  and  come  to 
him  with  something  of  that  magic  power  which  it  had  when 
sung  by  rhapeodists  before  Achaean  hearers.  There  may  yet 
remain  questions  of  critical  scholarship  and  accurate  rendering ; 
but  if  the  translator  has  produced  a  work  which,  having  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  poem,  can  delight  those  to  whom  the  original  is 
a  sealed  book,  he  can  desire  no  higher  praise :  and  this  praise 
belongs  justly  to  Mr.  Woreley.  As  far  as  he  could  do  so  under 
the  trammels  of  an  intricate  rhyming  stanza,  he  has  given  faith- 
fully the  mind  of  the  old  heroic  poet,  while  the  infusion  of 
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modern  thought  is  far  less  in  degree  than  might  have  been 
looked  for  in  any  but  a  literal  or  line-for-line  translation. 

But  is  not  the  merit  of  a  translation  to  be  tested  by  the 
measure  in  which  it  approaches  a  literal  rendering?  The  jaws 
of  Scylla  and  the  cavern  of  Charybdis  seem  to  gape  before 
those  who  are  bold  enough  to  hazard  an  answer  to  this  question. 
The  love  of  Homer  has  grown  strong  in  English  scholars,  and 
of  late  we  have  seen  its  fruits  in  a  multitude  of  translations, 
which  come  thick  as  falling  leaves  in  autumn.  We  have  new 
translations  in  blank  verse,  in  ballad  metres  of  various  forms, 
in  hendecasyllables,  in  Spenserian  stanza.  The  theory  of  one 
translator  is  utterly  at  variance  with  that  of  another ;  and  s 
controversy  almost  amusing  in  its  vehemence  is  lost  in  the  mys- 
teries of  poetcraft  But  it  is  no  part  of  our  design  to  indulge 
in  dark  sayings  or  angry  words.  The  fight  resembles  much  the 
battle  of  the  knights  who  had  each  seen  but  one  side  of  the 
brazen  and  silver  shield. 

In  truth,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  the  very  simple 
inquiry  why  translations  should  be  made  at  all.     A  poet  (for  a 
good  translator  of  poetry  must  be  such)  will  not  go  through 
years  of  toil  to  smooth  tne  path  of  boys  at  school  who  quarrel 
with   the   niggardly  help  of  grammars  and  lexicons.      It  is 
scarcely  more  likely  that  he  will  do  his  work  simply  to  win  the 
praise  of  scholars  who  are  familiar  with  the  poem  which  he  is 
translating.     The  Oxford  Professor  of  Poetry  believes  that  the 
merit  of  a  translation  depends  on  the  degree  in  which  it  repro- 
duces for  a  competent  scholar  the  effect  of  the  original.    Mr. 
Worsley  rightly  insists  that  the  translator  who  works  with  such 
a  motive  is  almost  sure  to  fail.     He  is  writing  with  a  personal 
interest ;  he  is  seeking  the  homage  of  critics,  not  that  simple 
admiration  of  the  unlearned  which  Odysseus  bestowed  on  the 
lays  of  Demodocus.     His  task  should  be  to  fill  himself  with 
the  poet's  spirit,  and  in  the  fulness  of  that  spirit  to  write,  as  be 
wrote,  for  the  people.     He  must,  of  course,  know  that  the  critic 
will  give  judgment  on  his  work ;  but  he  need  not  shrink  from 
it.     The  scholar  may  fairly  decide  how  far  the  translation  ap- 
proaches the  original  in  its  general  rhythm,  in  careful  rendering, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  exclusion  of  forms  of  expression  which 
belong  to  the  thoughts  of  another  age.     If  the  poet  is  every- 
where simple,  the  philosophy  of  modern  times  must  find  no 
place  in  the  translation,  even  if  it  clothes  itself  in  language 
clear  as  that  of  Tennyson.     The  scholar  may  determine  how  far 
these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled,  and  from  this  he  may  also 
judge  in  some  degree  how  far  the  translation  is  likely  to  affect 
the  reader  as  the  original  has  affected  himself;  but  the  im- 
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pressions  of  both,  in  Mr.  Arnold's  words,  '  are  like  those  lines  we 
'  read  of  in  Euclid,  which,  though  produced  ever  so  far,  can 
'  never  meet.'    In  thorough  strictness  of  speech,  the  original 
cannot  be  reproduced  for  either,  and,  least  of  all,  for  the  scholar. 
Probably,  on  no  two  minds  does  a  picture  or  a  poem  leave  the 
same  impression.     The  words  which  to  one  convey  a  subtle 
irony,  may  carry  with  them  no  such  hidden  meaning  for  another. 
That  may  appear  grand  to  one  which  to  another  seems  common- 
place ;  and,  to  all  alike,  the  loss  of  the  original  language  and 
the  original  rhythm  will  be  felt  to  be  irreparable.     But  there 
remains  the  temptation  to  suppose  that,  if  anything  like  the 
impression  which  is  left  on  the  scholar  is  to  be  produced  on  the 
unlearned  reader,  it  must  be  done  by  preserving  the  form  of 
the  poem  as  well  as  its  substance ;  and  a  theory  of  translation 
springs  up,  which  imposes  the  closest  practicable  adherence  to 
the  metrical  cadence  of  the  original.     Dean  Alford's  version  of 
the  '  Odyssey '  is  a  marvel  of  literal  accuracy ;  and  it  has  been 
produced  in  obedience  to  this  theory,  of  the  truth  of  which  he 
thinks  that  there  is  no  longer  any  question.     In  his  opinion, 
the  English  metre  ought  to  be  such  as  may  allow  the  original 
to  be  rendered  line  for  line,  and  the  often-recurring  epithets 
and  formulae  to  retain  their  places.     It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
Spenserian  stanza  will  not  admit  of  this ;  it  is  not  so  certain 
that  a  version  in  this  metre  will  not  please  the  English  reader 
better,  and  fill  him  with  the  true  Homeric  spirit  more,  than  the 
hendecasyllables  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury.     The  stanza  of 
Spenser  must  interfere  with  the  Homeric  order ;  it  must  intro- 
duce recurring  pauses  where  there  are  none  in  the  original. 
On  the  insulation  of  the  lines  in  Homer  too  much  stress  has 
probably  been  laid ;  but  a  more  serious  fault  in  the  Spenserian 
metre  is  that  it  compels  the  translator  to  introduce  much  that  is 
not  found  in  Homer  at  all.     It  is  no  slight  merit  if,  under  such 
conditions,  he  is  nowhere  led  into  bombast,  and,  still  more,  if 
the  matter  so  introduced  is  everywhere  Homeric  in  its  spirit. 
Mr.  Worsley  deserves  this  praise  more,  perhaps,  than  any  trans- 
lator who  has  not  avoided  the  danger  by  fettering  himself  after 
the  manner  of  Dean  Alford.     His  work  is  throughout  free  from 
affectation;  and,  therefore,  we  suppose  it  is  written  in  that 
'grand  style'  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Arnold,  is  the 
preeminent  characteristic  of  Homer.      Mr.  Arnold's  watch- 
words have  become  a  war-cry ;  but  we  do  not  intend  to  mingle 
in  the  strife,  except  to  question,  not  the  manner  of  Homer,  but 
his   matter.     A  controversy,  which  almost  became  virulent, 
might  have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  few  clear  words. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  poetical  sense,  and  it  k  quite  true 
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that,  without  this  sense,  '  the  critic  simply  beats  the  air.9  It 
cannot  be  imparted  to  him  —  it  cannot  be  defined;  yet  its  pre- 
sence constitutes  the  distinction  between  good  and  bad  transla- 
tion. But  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Arnold  was  only  puzzling 
his  adversaries  when  he  said  that  Homer  wrote  '  only  in  the 
*  grand  manner/  that  he  '  never  rose  or  sank  with  his  subject, 
'  was  never  prosaic  or  low.'  On  this  he  insisted  with  the  ear- 
nestness of  a  confessor  who  could  only  warn  those  who  saw  not 
with  bis  eyes  that  they  should  '  die  in  their  sins.'  But  the 
mystery  is  easily  cleared  up.  It  is  the  subject  of  Homer  which 
rises  and  sinks,  not  his  manner;  and  when  he  wrote  — 

tirpwev  3c  eicaarov  eVoc^d/icvoc  iicinmiv, 
MtVOXijv  rt  T\ovk6v  rt,  Mc^oira  rt  Bipaikoypy  rt, 

he  was  writing  '  very  good  poetry  indeed,  poetry  of  the  best 
'  class  in  that  place.'*  In  other  words,  be  expressed  everything 
as  it  ought  to  be  expressed,  and  with  the  utmost  simplicity. 
Probably  no  one  will  care  to  gainsay  this  verdict,  although  some 
may  be  at  a  loss  to  know  why  Mr.  Arnold  did  not  say  so  at 
first.  We  are  not  bound  to  follow  him  in  the  belief  that  the 
matter  of  Homer  never  sinks  below  the  level  of  poetry.  The 
question  involves  points  of  the  deepest  interest ;  but  they  lead 
us  into  the  regions  of  historical  criticism  into  which  we  can  not 
enter  now. 

A  slight  comparison  of  Mr.  Worsley's  translation  with  that 
of  Dean  Alford  will  show  that  in  one  sense  he  has  chosen  the 
easier  task.  He  has  taken  the  likeliest  course  to  produce  a 
pleasing  poem ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  clear  that  by  the  side  of 
Dean  Alford's  version  his  own  seems  almost  a  paraphrase.  We 
may  take  his  description  of  'the  lotus-eating  realm:9 — 

'  Anon  we  step  forth  on  the  dear  mainland, 
And  draw  fresh  water  from  the  springs,  and  there 
Seated  at  ease  along  the  silent  strand, 
Not  far  from  the  swift  ships  our  meal  prepare. 
Soon  having  tasted  of  the  welcome  fare, 
I  with  the  herald  brave  companions  twain 
Sent  to  explore  what  manner  of  men  they  were, 
Who,  on  the  green  earth  couched  beside  the  main, 
Seemed  ever  with  sweet  food  their  lips  to  entertain.9 

The  expressions  in  italics  are  not  found  in  the  original,  and 
the  necessities  of  his  metre  have  led  him  to  miss  the  meaning  of 
the  line: — 

oiTiviQ  Aripet  clcv  iri  %dorl  oirov  tdorrts. 

-* ■  '  II-—  — ■ — 

*  Last  Words  on  translating  Homer.    (P.  29.) 
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Odysseus  is  not  describing  the  method  of  their  feasting;  he 
simply  wishes  to  know,  as  Dean  Alford  turns  it,  *  what  were  the 
'  race  upon  that  land  subsisting  ? '  The  translation  is  still  more 
lax  in  the  following  stanzas:  — 

4  Thence  we  sailed  onward,  overwhelmed  in  heart. 
And  to  the  land  of  the  Cyclopes  came, 
An  undiscerning  people,  void  of  art 
In  life,  and  tramplers  on  the  sacred  claim 
Of  laws  which  men  for  civil  uses  frame. 
Scorners  of  commonweal  no  bounds  they  keep, 
Nor  learn  with  labours  the  rude  earth  to  tame  ; 
Who  neither  plant  nor  plough,  nor  sow  nor  reap ; 
Still  in  the  gods  they  trust,  still  careless  wake  and  steep. 

*  There  all  good  fruits  on  the  spontaneous  soil, 
Fed  by  the  rain  of  Zeus,  for  ever  grow ; 
Unsown,  untended,  corn  and  wine  and  oil 
Spring  to  their  hand :  but  they  no  councils  know, 
Nor  justice,  but  for  ever  lawless  go. 
Housed  on  the  hills,  they  neither  buy  nor  sell, 
No  kindly  offices  demand  or  show ; 
Each  in  the  hollow  cave  where  he  doth  dwell 
Gives  law  to  wife  and  children  as  he  thinketh  well/ 

Eleven  lines,  as  in  the  original,  suffice  for  Dean  Alford :  — 

*  Thence  we  sailed  onward,  grieving  in  our  spirits, 
And  to  the  shore  of  the  haughty  lawless  Cyclops 
We  came,  who,  trusting  to  the  gods  immortal, 
Plant  with  their  hands  no  plant,  nor  tillage  practise : 
But  all  things  grow  unsown,  and  without  ploughing, 
Barley,  and  wheat,  and  vines,  which  bear  abundant 
Wine  from  their  bunches, — all  by  heaven's  rain  nourished. 
Laws  have  they  none,  nor  counselling  assemblies, 
But  on  the  heads  of  lofty  mountains  dwell  they, 
In  caverns  smooth :  each  rules  unfettered  over 
His  wife  and  children,  and  for  other  cares  not.' 

For  English  readers  the  description  becomes  more  attractive 
by  the  touches  which  are  introduced  by  Mr.  Worsley.  The 
scene  rises  before  us  as  we  read  — 

'  There  a  white  waterfall  beneath  the  cave 
Springs  forth  and  flashes  at  the  haven  head: 
Bound  it  the  whispering  alders  darkly  wave.' 

But  Homer  only  says,  in  Dean  Alford's  words  — 

'  And  at  the  harbour's  head  runs  limpid  water, 
A  fountain  from  a  cave :  and  round  grow  poplars.' 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  dwell  on  a  fault  (if  fault  it  be  after 
all)  which  runs  through  die  whole  translation.    They  who  have 
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not  read  the  Greek  cannot  feel  as  a  defect  insertions  of  which 
they  are  unconscious ;  and  as  long  as  the  words  or  sentences 
introduced  agree  generally  with  the  thought  and  language  of 
Homer,  they  are  rather  indebted  to  the  translator  for  touches 
which  to  them  must  heighten  the  effect  of  the  picture. 

The  burial  of  Achilles,  as  related  to  the  shade  of  the  hero 
by  the  ghost  of  Agamemnon,  is  a  magnificent  passage  forcibly 
translated ;  but  the  needs  of  the  Spenserian  metre  have  some- 
what marred  its  strength,  as  in  the  noble  lines  — 

ait  &  iv  arpofaXiyyi  Koyitjc 
Kiioo  fteyac  ^uyaXwari,  XtXaafiivoc  'nnroffvvdwy. 

The  words  of  Voss  - — 

'  Du  lagst  im  Gewirbel  des  Staubes 
Gross,  auf  grossem  Bezirk,  der  Wagenkunde  vergessend,' 

are   at  once  more  vigorous  and   faithful   than  those  of  Mr. 

Worsley: — 

*  Careless  of  thine  old  car-mastery, 
Thou,  where  the  dust  whirled  eddying  to  and  fro, 
A  great  man,  large  in  death,  wast  mightily  lying  low.' 

It  looks,  again,  almost  like  affectation  to  say  that  the  ashes  of 
Achilles, '  mounded  over  with  a  glorious  tomb,'  were  buried  'on 
*  a  beard  of  shore.'  Homer  has  simply  a/cry  fcr*  itpovypvcrj,  and 
Voss  folio ws  him  in  speaking  only  of  a  mighty  cairn  — 

'  Am  vorlaufenden  Strande  des  breiten  Hellespontos.' 

But  the  following  stanzas  which  close  the  colloquy  of  Odys- 
seus with  the  shade  of  his  mother  Anticleia,  are  fairly 
Homeric  and  thoroughly  beautiful.  To  the  question  of  Odysseus 
as  to  the  cause  of  her  death,  she  answers  that  it  was :  — 

1  Love,  my  child,  that  cut  my  heart  in  twain, 
Thy  love,  thy  dreamed  sweetness,  night  and  day, 
Made  bitterness  my  bread,  and  reft  my  soul  awny. 

*  Therewith  she  ended,  and  a  deep  unrest 
Urged  me  to  clasp  the  spirit  of  the  dead, 
And  fold  a  phantom  to  my  yearning  breast. 
Thrice  I  essayed  with  eager  hands  outspread, 
Thrice  like  a  shadow  or  a  dream  she  fled, 
And  my  palms  closed  on  unsubstantial  air. 
Then  was  I  whelmed  in  disappointment  dread, 
Sterner  calamity,  more  quick  despair  ; 
And  sadly  in  winged  words  I  spake  appealing  there : 

' "  Ah  !  mine  own  mother,  tell  me,  tell  me  why 
Thou  scorn  est  to  abide  my  fond  embrace. 
Could  we  but  clasp  each  other  feelingly, 
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Even  in  Hades  might  we  yet  find  place 
To  slake  our  sorrows  and  enjoy  long  space 
Of  weeping.     Or  hath  proud  Persephone 
Sent  me  a  shadow  with  thy  form  and  face, 
Only  to  mock  me,  that  I  yet  might  see 
Some  bitterness  beyond  my  former  misery  ?  " 

1 1  ceased,  and  she  made  answer :  "  O  my  child, 
*Ti8  not  Persephone  deludes  thee  here  : 
This  is  their  portion  who  from  light  exiled 
Dying  descend  into  these  regions  drear, 
Sinewless,  fieshless,  boneless.     On  the  bier 
All  substance  was  burnt  out  by  force  of  fire, 
When  first  the  spirit,  her  cold  flight  to  steer, 
Left  the  white  bones,  and  fluttering  from  the  pyre 
Straight  to  these  shadowy  realms  did  like  a  dream  retire." ' 

(xi.  29-32.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  slow  and  majestic  movement  is 
especially  congenial  to  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  in  spite  of  its 
great  flexibility.  If  the  metre  becomes  cumbrous  and  awkward 
when  applied  to  the  combats  and  onslaughts  of  the  Iliad,  it 
imparts  a  singular  charm  to  episodes  like  those  of  Nausicaa, 
Circe  or  Calypso.  There  is  much  beauty  in  the  prayer  by 
which  the  latter  seeks  to  retain  Odysseus  in  his  island  home — 

*  "  Child  of  Laertes,  wouldst  thou  fain  depart 
Hence  to  thine  own  dear  fatherland  ?    Farewell ! 
Yet,  couldst  thou  read  the  sorrow  and  the  smart, 
With  me  in  immortality  to  dwell 
Thou  wouldst  rejoice,  and  love  my  mansion  well. 
Deeply  and  long  thou  yearnest  for  thy  wife, 
Yet  her  in  beauty  I  perchance  excel. 
Beseems  not  one  who  hath  but  mortal  life 
With  forms  of  deathless  mould  to  challenge  a  vain  strife.'* 

'  To  whom  the  wise  Odysseus,  answering,  spake : 
"  O  nymph  Calypso,  much  revered,  cease  now 
From  anger,  nor  be  wrath  for  my  wife's  sake. 
All  this  I  know,  and  do  myself  avow. 
Well  may  Penelope  in  form  and  brow 
And  stature  seem  inferior  far  to  thee, 
For  she  is  mortal  and  immortal  thou. 
Yet  even  thus  'tis  very  dear  to  me, 
My  long-desired  return  and  ancient  home  to  sec. 

4 "  But  if  some  god  amid  the  wine-dark  flood 
With  doom  pursue  me  and  my  vessel  mar, 
Then  will  I  bear  it  as  a  brave  man  should. 
Not  the  first  time  I  suffer.    Wave  and  war 
Deep  in  my  life  have  graven  many  a  scar. 
Let  this  be  numbered  with  the  labours  gone." 
He  ended,  and  came  up  the  evening  star.' 

(vv.  25-30.) 
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To  such  a  poem  no  extracts  can  ever  do  justice ;  and  they 
who,  not  knowing  the  original,  steadily  read  through  the  version 
of  Mr.  Woraley,  are  little  likely  to  be  disappointed.  If,  on  the 
whole,  we  think  that  he  has  reproduced  rather  than  translated 
Homer,  we  are  disposed  to  praise  his  wisdom  for  preferring  a 
practicable  to  an  impossible  task.  English  hexameters  are 
simply  a  collection  of  anapaests,  and  such  they  must  remain 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  talk  of — 

'  Procession,  complex  melodies,  pause,  quantity,  accent, 
After  Virgilian  precedent  and  practice  in  order.* # 

Hexameters  of  this  fashion  will  never  do  for  our  language,  nor 
do  they  much  represent  the  hexameters  of  Homer.  If  those 
of  Heinrich  Voss  are  not  faultless,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  equal 
excellence  in  this  metre,  which,  when  clothed  in  an  English 
garb,  must  lie  open  to  objections  greater  than  any  which  can  be 
urged  against  the  hendecasyllables  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury. 
The  toil  bestowed  on  such  attempts  is  probably  labour  lost 
Mr.  Worsley  has  at  least  the  more  solid  satisfaction  that  he  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  English  readers  a  poem  which  deserves 
to  outlive  the  present  generation. 


Abt.  III.— 1.  Report  of  the  Tithe  Redemption  Trust  for  the 
Church  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  year  1862. 

2.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Deficiency  of  Means  of  Spiritual 
Instruction  in  the  Metropolis,  and  in  other  Populous  Districts 
in  England  and  Wales,  especially  in  the  Mining  and  Manufac- 
turing Districts  ;  and  to  consider  the  fittest  Means  of  meeting 
the  Difficulties  of  the  Case.    1858. 

T^OR  some  years  past  a  Society  has  been  working  in  a  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  manner,  to  which,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  usual  test  of  popularity,  —  namely,  the  subscription  list, — 
the  public  at  large  does  but  scant  justice.  The  Society  to 
which  we  allude  is  that  which  was  established  in  the  year  1846 
for  the  Redemption  of  Tithes.  It  calls  itself  «  The  Tithe 
'  Redemption  Trust  for  the  Church  in  England  and  Wales,' 
and  its  object  is  to  purchase  tithes  which  have  been  alienated 
from  the  parish  whence  they  are  derived,  and  to  restore  them  to 
the  clergyman.   Its  aim  is,  in  fact,  to  abolish  vicarages  and  per- 

*  Arnold's  Last  Words  on  translating  Homer.    (P.  43.) 
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petual  ouracies  throughout  England,  and  by  its  magic  wand 
transform  the  vicars  and  curates  into  rectors.*  The  distinction 
between  these  appellations  is  a  very  real  one.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  have  imagined  an  incumbent  to  be  an  incumbent,  and 
that  it  mattered  but  little  whether  he  were  called  a  vicar  or  a 
rector.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake.  The  title,  vicar— or 
rather  the  fact  of  which  the  title  proves  the  existence — opens  a 
dark  page  in  our  constitutional  history.  It  reminds  us  of  days 
gone  by  when  too  often  might  made  right ;  it  recalls  to  our 
memory  scenes  discreditable  to  the  annals  of  our  country.  Be- 
fore us  rise  visions  of  gross  superstition,  monarchs  hoping  to 
purchase  the  favour  of  heaven  and  wipe  out  the  records  of  pro- 
fligacy by  endowing  in  their  last  hours  a  religious  house  — 
until  in  the  course  of  years  the  iniquities  of  the  monasteries 
reached  such  a  height  that  they  must  be  by  force  dissolved, 
and  their  patrimony  given  to  the  king's  favourites  or  sold  for  the 
replenishment  of  the  royal  coffers.  A  dark  page  indeed  I  But 
the  lessons  have  not  been  thrown  away;  for  these  and  similar 
iniquities  of  ancient  despotism  reached  the  nation's  heart,  stirred 
it  to  its  very  depths,  and  from  the  people  in  successive  gene- 
rations a  cry  for  liberty  arose,  whose  justice  none  could  gainsay, 
whose  force  neither  the  Crown  nor  Parliament  could  resist 

In  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity  in  England,  ecclesiastical 
dues  were  not  appropriated  to  any  particular  church.  Each 
person  was  at  liberty  to  pay  his  tithe  to  whatever  priest  or 
church  he  pleased.  If  he  did  not  specially  appropriate  them, 
they  were  paid  over  to  the  bishop,  who  distributed  them 
according  to  his  own  discretion.  This  was  found,  as  might 
naturally  be  supposed,  to  lead  to  abuses.  Accordingly  it  was 
ordered  by  King  Edgar  that  tithes  arising  from  a  particular 
parish  should  be  appropriated,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  the  mother 
church  of  that  parish ;  and  the  sound  principle  was  established 
that  the  tithes  paid  by  the  owners  of  property  in  a  particular 


^•■•^ — »— va» m-~r- v*a 


*  A  Society  somewhat  similar  was  established  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  Money  was  freely  contributed  for  the  purchase  of  impro- 
priate tithes  ;  but  the  Society,  instead  of  restoring  the  tithes  to  those 
parishes  from  which  they  were  drawn,  received  '  the  rents  and  profits 
'  into  their  own  hands,  and  disposed  them  to  ministers  and  lecturers 
'  in  those  or  other  places  at  their  own  discretion.'  An  outcry  was 
consequently  made  against  the  managers  of  the  Society,  as  acting 
illegally  and  unjustly,  and  in  1632  the  Attorney-general  brought  an 
information  against  them  in  the  Exchequer :  the  Court  decided 
against  them,  and  the  Society  was  dissolved.  See  '  Fuller's  Church 
•Hist.'  Century  xvn.  B.  xi.  p.  187.  'Kennet's  Case  of  Impro- 
*  priatkms,'  p.  190-204. 
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parish  should   provide   for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.   Unhappily,  this  principle  has  been  very  widely  departed 
from.    In  process  of  time  the  monks  cast  a  longing  eye  upon  the 
property  of  the  parochial  priest,  and  by  every  means  in  their 
power  endeavoured  to  get  possession  of  it.     All  the  wheels  of 
their  spiritual  machinery  were  set  in  motion.     For  masses  and 
obits,  if  not  for  money,  they  begged  and  bought  such  advowaons 
as  were  within  their  reach,  and  then  with  the  king's  licence 
appropriated  their  proceeds  to  the  uses  of  their  monastery.    The 
services  of  the  church,  from  which  the  tithes  were  thus  ab- 
stracted, could  not,  for  very  shame,  be  wholly  set  aside.     In- 
stead, however,   of  instituting  a  clerk  to  the  benefice,  they 
retained  it  nominally  in  their   own  hands,  and  delegated  to 
one  of  their  body  the  provision  for  the  services  of  the  church. 
He  acted  as  vicarius,  and  whilst  the  lion's  share  of  the  tithe  was 
retained  in   the  capacious  grasp  of  the  monastery,  a  certain 
portion  of  it  (commonly  called  the  small  or  vicarial  tithes)  was 
allotted  to  him  in  payment  for  his  services.     For  many  yean 
this  vicar  was  removeable  at  the  caprice  of  the  ruling  powers 
in  the  monasteries,   but  in  the  reign   of  Henry  IV.  it  was 
enacted  that  the  vicar  should  be  permanent,  canonically  insti- 
tuted and  inducted,  and  endowed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Or- 
dinary. 

In  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  by  Henry  VIIL,  the  evil  of 
vicarages  was  not  remedied.  At  that  time  the  great  tithes 
(i.  e.  the  rectorial  in  opposition  to  the  vicarial  tithes)  of  one- 
third  of  all  the  parishes  in  England  were  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ligious houses,  and,  by  a  special  clause  in  the  statutes  27 
Henry  VIIL  c.  28.,  and  31  Henry  VIIL  c.  13.,  the  right  over 
these  tithes  was  expressly  reserved  to  the  Crown.  What  a 
golden  opportunity  for  their  restoration  to  their  original  pur- 
poses !  How  tantalising  for  the  vicars  of  those  days  to  see  the 
opportunity  thrown  away,  to  witness  the  re-appropriation  of 
the  tithes  to  bishopricks,  chapters,  colleges,  or  —  still  worse— 
to  see  them  given  to  lay  favourites  of  the  Crown ! 

Far  worse,  however,  than  the  position  of  a  vicar  is  that  of  the 
anomaly  of  good  Queen  Anne's  creation,  the  perpetual  curate. 
The  condition  and  origin  of  this  species  of  incumbent  is  seldom 
understood,  and  requires  explanation.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances religious  houses  were  relieved  from  the  obligation 
under  the  Act  of  Henry  IV.  of  endowing  a  perpetual  vicar, 
and  the  cure  was  served  by  a  curate  belonging  to  the  house, 
either  as  a  chaplain  in  nunneries,  or  as  a  brother  of  the  order  in 
monasteries.  On  the  transfer  of  the  tithes  to  laymen  at  the 
dissolution,  if  there  was  no  vicar  endowed,  there  was  only  the 
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legal  obligation  of  finding  a  temporary  curate  to  serve  the 
churchy  which  affected  the  impropriator.  So  precarious  was 
the  position  of  such  curate  that  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
in  1604  held  that  he  could  not  be  entitled  by  prescription  to  any 
portion  of  the  tithes;  for,  said  the  Court,  'he  cannot  prescribe 
6  against  his  master  the  impropriator,  who  may  remove  him  at 
'  his  pleasure.'  Efforts  were  made  at  the  Restoration  to  encourage 
settling  tithes  in  trust  for  the  curate  for  the  time  being  serving 
a  cure,  but  he  was  not  capable  of  taking  a  grant  of  property 
directly,  being  no  corporation  and  having  no  perpetuity ;  and 
although  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1685  laid  down  that  where 
there  was  no  vicar  endowed,  the  impropriator  was  bound  to 
maintain  a  priest,  yet  the  obligation  was  constantly  evaded,  and 
the  right  to  enforce  it  seldom,  if  ever,  maintained.  It  was  the 
object  of  Queen  Anne  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  ministers 
serving  these  cures,  by  the  granting  to  the  Bounty  Board  the 
first  fruits  and  tenths  of  all  livings  above  50£  a  year.  The 
Act  of  George  I.,  which  ratified  and  confirmed  her  Ma- 
jesty's intentions,  recited  what  was  practically  the  state  of  the 
law, — that  in  many  cases  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  impro- 
priator to  withdraw  the  allowance  then  paid  to  the  curate  serving 
the  cure.  The  Bounty  Acts  declared  that  all  such  curacies,  when 
once  augmented  by  the  Bounty  Board,  should  be  ever  thence- 
forth 'Perpetual  Curacies  and  Benefices;'  and  thus  origin- 
ated the  perpetual  curate.  Sanguine  advocates  of  the  principle 
that  the  tithe-owner  was  bound  to  find  a  priest  to  serve  the 
cure  until  such  curate  was  endowed,  have  regretted  that  the 
pittance  provided  by  the  Bounty  Board  should  thus  have  put 
an  end  to  the  obligation  of  the  impropriator. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  evils  of  impropriated  tithes  and 
perpetual  curacies  began.  The  Church  has  in  many  cases  lost 
her  own,  and  in  many  places  where  the  munificence  of  our  fore- 
fathers provided  ample  means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy- 
man, he  is  at  present  the  recipient  of  an  annual  sum  which 
the  squire's  butler  would  think  it  derogatory  to  his  dignity  to 
accept.  The  tenant-farmers  pay  the  tithes  grudgingly,  for  they 
go  out  of  the  parish,  perhaps  into  the  pockets  of  a  layman  not 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  is  to  such  an  extent 
careless  of  his  duties  as  rector,  that  even  the  chancel  of  the 
church,  which  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  repair,  may  fall  unheeded 
to  the  ground. 

Nor  does  the  evil  end  here  when  the  parochial  property 
of  the  Church  is  diverted  to  purposes  often  inconsistent  with 
its  true  object.  For  in  these  days  the  clergyman  of  a  parish 
cannot  fold  his  hands,  and  consider  that  he  has  sufficiently 
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discharged  his  duty,  if  .the  official  services  of  the  Church  be 
regularly  and  decently  performed.  He  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
centre  of  work.  His  should  be  the  head  to  devise  —  his  should 
be  the  hand  to  carry  out,  plans  both  for  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  improvement  of  the  people  committed  to  his  charge. 
And  this  cannot  be  done  if  his  income  is  such  as  to  make  it 
almost  a  cruel  jest  to  call  his  incumbency  a  living.  In  many 
cases  the  charities  of  the  parish  depend,  in  a  great  measure, 
upon  himself.  The  deficiency  in  the  clothing-club,  fuel,  and 
school  accounts  have  to  be  met ;  and  if  he  does  not  make  him- 
self answerable  for  them,  no  one  else  will  do  so.  The  aggregate 
revenues  of  the  Church  of  England  are  large,  but  so  are  the 
charges  imposed  upon  the  clergy.  The  parochial  income,  chiefly 
derived  from  the  tithes,  is  not  merely  to  be  considered  as  a 
fund  for  the  sustentation  of  the  parish  priest,  it  is  also  the 
Christian  revenue  of  the  pariah,  and  upon  which  in  the  last 
resort  the  sick,  the  ignorant,  and  the  indigent  fall  back  for  the 
relief  of  their  several  necessities. 

Therefore  the  welfare  of  the  parish  in  its  highest  sense  depends, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  on  the  means  possessed  by  the  paro- 
chial clergy  for  meeting  these  demands ;  and  we  can  concent 
no  greater  hardship  and  injustice  to  a  parish  than  that  a 
large  annual  sum  charged  upon  the  landed  income  for  spiritual 
purposes  should  be  altogether  abstracted  from  these  local  ob- 
jects, which  cannot  otherwise  be  provided  for,  and  devoted  to 
other  purposes  wholly  foreign  to  the  parochial  interests*  Tbs 
land  is  charged  its  due  quota  to  the  Church,  but  the  iniquitous 
alienation  of  former  ages  starves  the  present  incumbent,  and 
legalises  the  abstraction  of  the  Church's  revenues  from  the  dis- 
trict which  supplies  them.  It  may  be  that  there  is  an  over- 
whelming population  to  be  cared  for.  If  spiritual  provision  » 
to  be  made  for  the  people,  the  Church  services  must  be  multi- 
plied. If  the  sick  and  the  dying  are  to  be  pastorally  visited, 
additional  curates  are  absolutely  necessary.  If  the  nooks  and 
alleys  are  to  be  searched,  so  that  the  lame  and  halt  may  be 
ministered  unto,  agencies  of  various  kinds  must  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  district.  But  alas !  the  funds,  which  in  a  rector's 
hands  might  have  helped  forward  all  these  good  works,  are 
carried  off  from  the  luckless  vicar ;  perhaps  to  the  other  side 
of  England,  to  swell  the  revenues  either  of  laymen  or  of 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  who  receive  this  property  without  the 
slightest  acknowledgement- of  the  duties  that  properly  appertain 
to  it.  We  are  well  aware,  that  the  ground  on  which  we  are 
treading  is  mined  and  countermined,  and  that  we  incur  consi- 
derable danger  in  trespassing  within  the  fortress.     But  we  bate 
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counted  the  cost,  and  think  that  the  possible  advantage  counter- 
balances the  certain  risk,  and  therefore  enter  the  lists  to  break 
a  lance  with  tithe-impropriators. 

There  is  one  happy  circumstance  connected  with  the  whole 
subject,  inasmuch  as  neither  laymen  nor  churchmen  can  throw 
the  blame  entirely  on  the  other.  Bishops,  chapters,  preben- 
daries, and  colleges,  as  well  as  laymen,  are  tithe-impropriators. 
No  one  has  plundered  the  parochial  clergy  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  high  dignitaries  and  spiritual  corporations  of  the  Estab- 
lishment. He  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  t>enefactor  to 
the  Church,  who  could  suggest  a  scheme  which,  whilst  respect- 
ing vested  interests,  would  yet  restore  to  their  original  purpose 
the  impropriated  tithes.  Ventilation  of"  the  subject  is  the  only 
way  by  which  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  this  happy  consum- 
mation. 

Impropriation  of  tithes*  is  certainly  no  new  grievance.  Pope 
Alexander  III.,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  sent  a  reprimand  to 
the  English  bishops  for  the  injury  done  to  the  clergy  by  their 
consenting  to  appropriations.  In  1240  the  clergy  of  Berk* 
shire  answered  the  Pope's  legate :  — '  That  by  authority  of  the 
'  Holy  Fathers,  (he  fruits  of  parochial  benefices  were  assigned 

*  to  certain  uses  of  the  Church,  of  the  ministers,  and  of  the 
'  poor,  and  ought  not  to  be  converted  to  any  other  uses.' 
Grosthead,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Peckham,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  waged  deadly  war  against 
appropriations.  The  former  took  away  the  Church  of  Ailesbury 
from  the  Deanery  of  Lincoln,  and  appointed  a  rector,  although 
the  living  was  afterwards  again  made  prebendal.  He  also 
obtained  a  bull  from  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  authorising  him  to 
cancel  all  appropriations  in  his  diocese,  which  had  been  made 
without  the  consent  of  the  bishop  and  chapter.  The  latter, 
Archbishop  Peckham,  published  decrees  and  constitutions 
against  appropriations,  writing  to  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield, '  that  by  the  many  appropriations  he  had  made  in  his 
'  diocese,  the  health  of  souls  was  perpetually  wounded ;  and  that 
'  he  had  incurred  no  small  danger,  by  breaking  the  statutes  of 
'  the  Holy  Fathers  inhibiting  such  appropriations ;  and  by  going 
'  contrary  to  the  form  of  a  legatine  constitution,  which  had  been 
'  lately  recited  and  enforced  in  his  Provincial  Council.'     In  the 

*  Bishop  Pilkington  on  Haggai,  i.  7,  8.,  Parker  Society,  gives 
the  following  quaint  derivation  of  the  word  impropriation :    *  God 

•  grant  that  the  Gospel  may  restore  that  justly  which  the  Pope  took 
'  wrongfully  away,  and  gave  them  yet  a  right  name  of  impropriations, 
'because  improperly  they  be  taken  away,  and  properly  belong  to  the 
'  parishes.' 
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time  of  Richard  II.,  the  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled 
remonstrated  against  the  evil,  —  a  remonstrance  repeated  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  VI.  Latimer  failed  not  to 
press  the  subject  urgently  upon  the  young  king  Edward  VI. 
In  fact,  the  writings  of  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
are  full  of  the  most  plain-spoken  denunciations  of  it*  Take  the 
following  passage  as  an  example : — 

'  The  world  dealeth  with  God's  clergy  as  Dionysius  the  tyrant  with 
Jupiter's  idol.  They  make  themselves  as  merry  with  spoiling 
Christ's  patrimony,  as  he  with  robbing  Jupiter  of  his  golden  cloak; 
which  being  too  heavy  for  summer,  and  too  cold  for  winter,  he  took 
away,  and  left  instead  of  it  a  cotton  coat,  light  for  the  one  time,  and 
warm  for  the  other.'  (Sermon  Preached  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  by 
Archbishop  Sandys.    Parker  Society,  p.  154.) 

In  like  manner  in  *  the  millenary  petition '  presented  to 
James  I.  a.d.  1604,  the  clergy  prayed, — 

'  That  bishops  leave  their  commendams ;  some  holding  prebends, 
some  parsonages,  some  vicarages  with  their  bishopricks  ;  that  double- 
beneficed  men  be  not  suffered  to  hold,  some  two,  some  three  benefices 
with  cure,  and  some  two,  three,  or  four  dignities  besides;  that  impro- 
priations annexed  to  bishopricks  and  colleges  be  demised  only  to  the 
preachers-incumbents,  for  the  old  rent ;  that  the  impropriations  of 
laymen's  fees  may  be  charged  with  a  sixth  or  seventh  part  of  the 
worth,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  preaching  minister.'  (Fuller's  Church 
History  of  Britain,  vol.  iii.  p.  195.) 

Both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  greatly  resented  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  petition,  complaining  loudly 

'  That  the  petitioners  should  proportion  a  seventh  part  only  out  of 
an  impropriation  in  a  layman's  fee ;  whilst  those  belonging  to  colleges 
and  cathedrals  should  be  demised  to  the  vicars  at  the  old  rent,  without 
fine,  without  improvement ;  whereas  scholars,  being  children  of  the 
prophets,  counted  themselves  most  proper  for  church  revenues.' 
(Fuller,  vol.  iii.  p.  196.) 

^  Never,  in  fact,  have  there  been  wanting  protests  against  this 
gigantic  evil,  and  yet  it  still  remains,  and  is  so  deeply  rooted 
that  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  that  it  should  be  speedily 
eradicated.  But  the  fact  that  we  cannot  wholly  remedy  a 
grievance,  is  no  reason  why  attempts  should  not  be  made  to 
reduce  it.  Hence  it  was  that  the  matter  came  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  deficiency  of  means  of  spiritual  instruction,  and  places 
of  Divine  worship  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  other  populous 
districts  in  England  and  Wales,  especially  in  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts,  and  to  consider  the  fittest  means  of 
meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 
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The  Bishop  of  Ripon  (Dr.  Bickersteth)  gave  the  following 
evidence :  — 

'  2499.  Duke  of  Somerset.  "  Does  any  means  occur  to  you,  as  you 
have  had  so  much  thought  and  experience  on  this  subject — could  you 
give  the  Committee  any  notion  of  the  way  in  which  we  might  advance 
this  purpose"  (the  spiritual  advancement  of  the  people)  "without 
calling  upon  the  Government  for  money,  which  might  be  attended 
with  great  difficulty?" — "With  regard  to  a  rural  district,  where 
tithes  have  been  alienated  from  the  Church,  one  method  would  be  to 
redeem  those  tithes,  and  recover  the  money  back  to  the  Church ;  but 
in  London  that  remedy  would  scarcely  apply  at  all,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware." 


<  a 


2500.  In  the  country  it  must  be  done  by  purchase,  I  suppose  ?" 
— "  It  would  be  done  by  purchase ;  but  a  great  deal  must  be  done  by 
voluntary  effort"     .... 

'2506.  Duke  of  Northumberland.  "  You  have  stated  that  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  getting  any  funds  for  the  different  parishes  ;  would 
not  the  restoration  of  all  tithes  held  in  commendam  by  the  bishops, 
and  by  deans  of  chapters,  at  once  supply  funds  where  the  parishes 
required  them?" — "Yes,  to  a  very  great  extent;  but  that  remedy 
would  still,  I  fear,  leave  many  parishes  untouched ;  where  it  applies 
it  would  be  a  very  great  benefit." '  {Report  from  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  Howe  of  Lords.     1858.) 

Much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  in  the  same  report, 
in  the  evidence  of  Edmund  Batten,  Esq.,  one  of  the  standing 
counsel  to  the  Tithe  Redemption  Trust.  In  answer  to  Lord 
Po wis,  he  thus  explains  the  objects  of  the  Society :  — 

*  4471.  "  The  objects  of  the  trust  are,  first,  to  give  to  owners  of  alien- 
ated tithes  an  opportunity  of  restoring  them  to  the  spiritual  purposes 
for  which  they  were  originally  ordained,  and  to  assist  them  in  so 
doing.  Secondly,  to  apply  any  tithes  thus  restored  towards  relieving 
the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  parish  or  chapelry  whence  they  arise, 
by  adding  to  the  endowment  of  such  parish  church  or  chapel,  or  by 
the  endowment  of  new  districts  therein.  Thirdly,  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment to  facilitate  the  means  of  accomplishing  these  objects.  First, 
by  rendering  the  mode  of  re-conveyance  of  tithes  less  expensive ; 
secondly,  by  enabling  persons  having  limited  interests  in  impropriate 
tithes  to  re-convey  them  upon  adequate  compensation  being  given  ; 
and  thirdly,  by  enabling  owners  of  impropriate  tithes  to  give  them  by 
will  for  the  endowment  of  the  church  in  the  place  whence  they  arise." 

*  4472.  "  Has  the  practical  operation  of  your  Society  been,  by  small 
grants  of  money,  to  promote  the  restoration  to  spiritual  purposes  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  tithe-rent  charge?'* — "A  large  amount :  I 
should  not  say  a  considerable  amount." 

*  4474.  Duke  of  Northumberland.  "  Is  the  amount  of  tithes  which 
your  Society  has  been  instrumental  in  restoring,  very  much  larger 
than  the  actual  money  which  the  Society  has  contributed?" — '•  Very 
much  indeed.    We  have  seldom  contributed  anything  approaching  to 
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the  purchase-money  of  the  tithes.  The  persons  who  have  been 
willing  to  re-convey  the  tithes  have  done  so,  and  we  have  paid  the 
legal  expenses." 

*  4477.  "  What  hinderances  have  you  found  from  the  existing  state 
of  the  law  to  the  operations  of  the  Society?"  — "  The  greatest  hinder- 
ance  has  arisen  from  the  recent  decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  in 
the  case  of  Denton  against  Lord  John  Manners :  that  was  a  case  in 
which  a  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Kinderley,  left  a  large  sum  of  money 
.  .  .  .  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Society ;  and  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  Sir  John  Rom  illy,  when  the  administration  of  the  trusts  of  the* 
will  of  Mr.  Kinderley  was  brought  before  him,  decided,  that  the 
Society  was  incapable,  from  its  constitution,  of  receiving  any  gift 
whatever  by  will,  because  the  object  of  the  Society  was  to  restore  the 
tithes  to  the  Church,  which  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  considered  to  be 
putting  tithes  into  Mortmain ;  that  it  was,  therefore,  against  the 
statute  of  the  9th  of  Geo.  II.,  which  forbids  the  giving  by  will  of  any 
lands  or  hereditaments  to  charitable  uses ;  and  that  the  Society,  in 
receiving  money,  would  receive  money  which  would  be  applied  m 
inducing  other  people  to  restore  tithes  to  the  parish  church,  and  that 
it  was  applying  that  money  so  given  by  will  to  charitable  uses ;  and 
that  therefore  any  bequest  to  the  Society  was  wholly  void." 

'  448 1 .  "  Have  you  found,  from  the  applications  made  to  the  Society, 
that  persons  will  often  join  in  purchasing  tithes  to  endow  particular 
churches,  who  would  not  join  in  subscribing  the  same  sum  of  money 
for  an  endowment  ?" — "  Yes,  we  find  that  there  are  persons  who  are 
willing  to  add  to  the  endowment  of  a  church  the  tithe  rent-charge, 
or  a  portion  of  the  tithe  rent-charge,  of  the  parish  where  that  church  is 
situated  ;  and  that  such  persons  allege,  that  it  is  extremely  convenient 
that  the  ownership  of  the  tithes  should  be  vested  in  the  resident 
clergyman  of  the  parish ;  that  it  is  of  more  value  to  him  than  it  is  to  a 
person  at  a  distance,  and  that  they  find,  that  the  payers  of  a  tithe 
rent-charge  pay  it  more  willingly  and  more  readily  to  the  clergyman 
than  they  do  to  a  distant  and  absentee  layman." ' 

The  Select  Committee  recommended  in  their  Report, — 

*  That  the  Mortmain  Acts  be  so  far  relaxed  as  to  admit  bequests  of 
impropriate  tithe  rent-charges,  or  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  the 
same,  for  the  endowment  of  any  benefice  with  the  cure  of  souls,  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  3002.  per  annum.'     (Report,  p.  xxi.) 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  matter  has  lain  somewhat 
dormant,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  has  not 
been  carried  into  effect.  It  appears  that  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  add  a  few  words  to  a  clause  in  an  existing  Act  to 
remedy  the  evil  complained  of.  The  13th  &  14th  Vict  cap.  94. 
sect.  23.  runs  thus :  — 

*  Be  it  enacted,  that  the  owners  or  proprietors  of  any  improprittioa 
tithes,  portion  of  tithes,  or  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tithes,  shall  and 
may  have  power  to  annex  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  unto  the 
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parsonage,  vicarage,  or  curacy  of  the  parish  church  or  chapel  where 
the  same  lie  or  arise ;  or  to  settle  the  same  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
such  parsonage,  vicarage,  or  curacy,  any  statute  or  law  to  the  con- 
trary thereof  in  anywise  notwithstanding.' 

If  the  words  were  introduced  into  this  clause,  '  shall  have 

*  power  to  devise  the  same  by  will,'  all  difficulty  would  be  avoided. 
It  might  also,  perhaps,  be  advisable  to  include  in  the  operations  of 
the  clause,  district  churches  established  within  the  limits  of  the 
place  where  the  tithes  arise. 

But  if  any  action  is  to  be  taken  in  the  matter  generally,  and 
any  attempt  made  to  carry  out  remedial  measures,  it'  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  public  opinion  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  No  more  effectual  means  can  be  adopted  to  abolish  a 
grievance  than  to  expose  it  to  the  light  of  day. 

Some  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  hardly  be  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  tithes  have  been  alienated  from  their  original 
purpose.  It  appears,  however,  by  a  Parliamentary  return  in 
1848,  that  there  were 

*  Rent-charges  payable  to  clerical 

appropriators  and  lessees,  to  the         £       s.  d.  £     s.  d. 

amount  of  ....  650,216  8  4} 

4  Ditto,  to  schools  and  colleges       .  187,519  5  7  J 

4  Ditto,  to  lay  impropriators  .         .  731,535  9  8 

1,569,271  3  8 
4  Ditto,  payable  to  parochial  incumbents         .         .    2,341,646  1  8^ 

Total        .        .        .  g3,9 10,917"  o  4j 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  rent- 
charge  collected  throughout  the  country  never  reaches  the 
incumbent.  The  actual  averages  throughout  all  the  counties  of 
England  and  Wales  are  as  follows :  — 

*  Payable  to  clerical  appropriators  .  •  «  £12,504 

4  Payable  to  schools,  colleges,  &c.  .  •  •  3,606 

4 Payable  to  lay  impropriators  .  .  .  14,067 

4  Payable  to  parochial  incumbents  .  .  45,031 

There  is,  however,  very  considerable  disproportion  observable 
in  the  several  amounts  respectively  payable  in  the  different 
counties.  Essex  is  very  unfortunate.  Of  the  rent-charge 
collected  in  that  county,  no  less  a  sum  than  51,243/.  3s.  lid. 
goes  into  the  pockets  of  lay-impropriators,  while  14,246/.  Is.  6d. 
is  payable  to  clerical  appropriators,  18,996/.  As.  5±d.  to  schools, 
colleges,  &c,  leaving  153,892/.  4*.  lOd.  payable  to  parochial 
incumbents.  Kent,  however,  is  in  a  still  worse  condition. 
Lay  impropriators  absorb  34,360/.  16s.  5$d.9  clerical  appro- 
priators take  to  themselves  70,280/.  8s.  8d.,  schools  and  colleges 
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7,727/.  10*.  4£rf.,  making  a  total  of  112,368/.  15*.  6d.,  as 
against  142,537/.  9*.  2d.  payable  to  parochial  incumbents. 
Rutlandshire,  as  might  be  expected,  is  able  to  show  the  cleanest 
hands,  1,138/.  16*.  lid.  being  payable  to  lay  and  clerical  impro- 
priators, and  6,819/.  8*.  9d.  to  parochial  incumbents*  These 
statistics  show  that  the  lay  and  clerical  element  are  alike 
implicated  in  the  impropriation  of  tithes. 

But  if  we  look  at  a  few  details  of  impropriation,  the  flagrant 
iniquity  of  the  system  wilKstand  out  still  more  clearly.  Take 
for  example  the  case  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor. 
The  income  derived  by  that  body  and  its  lessees  from  great 
tithes,  amounts,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
27,742/.  4*.  2d.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  chapter  is  very 
impartial  in  its  levies.  North,  south,  east  and  west,  alike  con- 
tribute to  swell  the  capitular  revenues.  The  high  downs  of 
Wiltshire,  the  nestling  valleys  of  Devonshire,  the  rugged 
districts  of  Cornwall,  the  poor  lands  of  Dorsetshire,  the  rich 
soil  of  Kent,  vie  with  each  other  in  the  amount  of  their  con- 
tributions. Sixty-one  parishes  in  seventeen  counties,  pay  great 
tithes  to  Windsor.  Even  Wales  is  not  allowed  to  go  free. 
Devonshire  is  very  heavily  taxed.  Upwards  of  8,000/.  annually 
flows  from  fourteen  different  parishes  of  that  county  to  aid 
in  filling  the  capitular  coffers. 

But  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  although  the  aggregate 
sum  received  is  not  quite  so  large,  yet,  like  a  zoophyte,  sends 
out  its  feelers  on  all  sides.  The  total  of  great  tithes  received 
by  Trinity  College  or  its  lessees  is  26,648/.  1*.  9rf.  To  make 
up  this  sum  contributions  are  raised  from  one  hundred  and  ten 
parishes  in  fourteen  different  counties.  Unlike  the  true  disciple 
of  Walton  who  disdains  to  capture  fish  under  a  certain  size, 
Trinity  refuses  no  addition  to  its  basket.  While  KingV 
Hat field  in  Essex  pays  1775/.  10*.,  Newbrough  in  Yorkshire  is 
not  disdained  though  tendering  the  modest  sum  of  1/.  3*.  8d* 

Why  should  the  Devonshire  vicarages  be  starved  for  the 
sake  of  Windsor?  Why  should  sixty-four  livings  in  Yorkshire 
be  mulcted  of  tithes  originally  given  for  their  support  for  the 
fellows  of  Trinity  College?  It  needs  no  words  to  prove  the 
wrong  done  to  the  parishes  in  question.  We  do  not  say  that 
either  the  chapter  of  Windsor  or  that  Trinity  College  are  un- 
deserving of  support,  but  simply  that  their  endowments  ought 
not  to  consist  of  rectorial  tithes.  We  are  aware  also  that  the 
proceeds  of  six  of  the  Windsor  canonries  are  paid  to  the  Ec- 

*  We  have  extracted  these  particulars  from  a  return  on  tithes 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  May  4th,  1848. 
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clesiastical  Commissioners,  and  that  '  by  the  passing  of  the  Act 

*  24  &  25.  Vict.  c.  116,  the  share  of  the  divisible  revenues  here- 
'  tofore  received  by  the  Commissioners  in  respect  of  the  seventh 
€  and  eighth  canonries  suspended  in  Her  Majesty's  Free  Chapel 

*  of  St.  George  in  Windsor,  has  been  withdrawn  from  their 
'  common  fund,  and  specifically  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of 
€  the  Military  Knights  on  the  upper  or  royal  foundation  of  the 
'  Castle  at  Windsor,  and  to  the  augmentation  of  the  endowment 

*  of  the  vicarage  of  the  Royal  Borough  of  Windsor,  and  the 

*  perpetual  curacy  of  the  district  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in 

*  Windsor/  (Ecc.  Comm.  Rep.  1862,  p.  4.)  It  is  the  system, 
not  the  individual  chapter  or  college,  that  we  condemn. 

We  have  not  referred  to  the  leasing  of  tithes  to  individuals  on 
lives  by  bishops  or  chapters,  because  as  the  Church  property 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  (which 
refuses  to  renew  on  lives)  this  would  be  gradually  remedied  by 
any  measure  which  affected  the  dealing  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  with  tithes. 

With  regard  to  bishops,  chapters,  and  prebends,  we  are  aware 
that  there  are  those  who  urge  that  their  endowment  by  tithes 
is  the  form  of  impropriation  which  admits  of  the  best  defence. 
Tithes  were  provided  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  country. 
They  allege  that,  theoretically,  cathedral  bodies,  by  their  devo- 
tion to  learning,  by  the  stimulus  which  they  give  to  the 
worship  of  God  throughout  the  diocese,  help  forward  the  good 
object  for  which  tithes  are  given.  With  regard,  moreover,  to 
bishops,  they  remind  us  that  tithes,  which'  form  a  portion  of 
episcopal  property,  were  in  most  cases  forced  upon  bishops  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  She  took  possession  of  any  ecclesiastical 
lands  or  property  which  belonged  to  vacant  sees,  and  transferred 
what  was  supposed  to  be  an  equivalent  from  the  impropriations 
vested  in  the  Crown.  An  Act  enabling  her  to  do  this  was 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign.  Tithes,  therefore,  in  the 
hands  of  the  episcopate,  were  for  the  most  part  what  they 
received  in  lieu  of  real  property  alienated.  But  these  argu- 
ments appear  to  us  to  have  lost  their  weight  since  the  real 
property  of  the  Episcopal  Sees  is  vested  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Bishops  are  settled  at  a 
fixed  rate.  It  is  obvious  that  the  surplus,  (if  any),  whether  it 
consist  of  impropriated  tithes  or  rents,  only  goes  to  swell  the 
general  fund  of  the  Commissioners,  so  that  one  parish  is  em- 
poverished  by  the  abstraction  of  its  great  tithes,  only  that 
the  amount  may  swell  the  amount  applicable  to  the  relief  of 
other  poor  parishes.  By  the  last  published  report  of  this 
body,  it  appears  that  independently  of  the  amount  accruing  to 
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the  Commissioners  from  their  shares  of  the  corporate  revenues 
of  certain  chapters  (which  would  include  income  from  tithe- 
rent-charge),  their  income  from  tithe  and  corn  rent-charges 
amounted  to  67,032/.  16*.  5d.     By  Act  of  Parliament   the 
Commissioners  are  bound  to  consider  the  local  circumstances  of 
the  parish  from  which  the  tithes  in  their  possession  are  drawn, 
and  to  provide  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
place.      Might  it  not  with  advantage  be  made   their  duty 
to  restore  tithes  in  all  cases  where  the  incumbency  is  poorly 
endowed,  and  where  such  a  measure  could  be  carried  out? 
They  would  thus  set  an  example  which  it  might  be  hoped  othere 
would  be  induced  to  follow.     Of  course  this  would  pro  tank 
diminish  their  income,  and  it  would  be  impossible,  with  due 
respect  to  the  present  claims  upon  the  Commissioners,  to  cany 
out  such  a  measure  to  the  fullest  extent  at  once ;  but  ere  long  a 
considerable  addition  will  accrue  to  the  annual  income  available 
for  the  Common  Fund,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
restitution   of  tithes,   while   diminishing  the  receipts  of  the 
Commissioners,  would  to  the  same  extent  carry  out  one  of  the 
main  objects  for  which  the  Commission  was  originally  esta- 
blished, namely,  the  augmentation  of  poor  benefices. 

We  would  moreover  suggest  the  two  following  modes  of 
adding  to  the  income  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  as  a 
partial  substitute  for  that  portion  of  it  which  would  be  thus 
abstracted. 

In  the  year  1860,  after  very  considerable  discussion  in  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  enacted,  that  from  that  time  forth,  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  should  be  bound  to  consider  the  local  claim 
of  land  as  much  as,  and  to  the  same  extent  as,  the  local  claim 
of  tithe.     It  has  always  seemed  to  us,  that  the  decision  of 
Parliament  on  this  question  was  unwise.      The  Eccleaiastiotl 
Commissioners,  when  in  the  possession  of  a  property  in  any 
particular  locality  (unless  that  property  be  specially  charged 
with  a  spiritual  trust),  are  merely  landlords.     They  sink  their 
ecclesiastical  character  altogether,  and  appear  before  the  worid 
at  large  simply  as  landed  proprietors  not  residing  on  their  own 
estates,  but  as  having  an  investment  in  land.     Why  are  they  to 
act,  as  regards  their  property,  in  a  manner  different  from  other 
landlords  ?    One  part  of  a  parish  is  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  more 
bound,  either  by  law  or  equity,  to  provide  for  the  spiritnal 
necessities  of  the  inhabitants  than  another  part.     The  Eocles- 
astical  Commissioners  have  become  possessed  of  the  property 
simply  as  trustees,  for  the  good  of  the  Church  at  large,  not  for 
the  special  and  particular  good  of  that  parish  in  which  the 
property  happens  to  be  situated.     People  say,  with  indignation, 
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*  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  draw  such  and  such  sums 
'  from  our  pariah,  and  only  subscribe  so  much  to  the  school,  and 
'  so  much  to  the  other  charities ;  it  is  monstrous.'  Not  at  all. 
It  has  been  the  will  of  Parliament,  that  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  should  be  re-adjusted.  That  particular 
property  (on  which  we  suppose  no  previous  claim  to  have 
existed)  has  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  in  order 
that  they  may  have  the  means  of  providing  for  the  spiritual 
exigencies  of  populous  places  throughout  all  England,  and  to 
whatever  extent  the  particular  parish  in  which  the  property  lies 
gains,  over  and  above  what  may  legitimately  be  required  from 
a  good  landlord,  to  that  extent  some  other  locality,  perhaps 
much  more  urgently  in  need  of  assistance,  is  deprived  of  its  due 
portion  of  ecclesiastical  funds.  The  Act  to  which  we  refer  has 
hardly  been  in  operation  long  enough  yet  fully  to  test  its  results, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  local  claims  of  viand  will  very 
considerably  reduoe  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
missioners. Our  first  proposition,  therefore,  would  be  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  into  Parliament  to  rescind  that  portion  of  the  Act  of 
1860  which  obliges  the  Commissioners  to  act  with  land  as  with 
tithe.  We  can  hardly  doubt,  but  that  calm  and  careful  dis- 
cussion would  show  the  invalidity  of '  the  local  chum'  of  land* 

Our  second  proposition  has  respect  to  those  tithes  which  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  deans  and  chapters,  but  which  now  are, 
or  will- hereafter  merge  in,  the  general  fund  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

In  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  fact  of  spiritual  destitution  and  the 
best  means  of  meeting  it,  we  read — 

'  This  (the  relaxation  of  the  Mortmain  Acts)  might  usefully  be 
combined  with  some  well-considered  provision,  enabling  parties  to 
acquire  rights  of  patronage  in  benefices  below  a  prescribed  value, 
having  a  population  of  a  prescribed  amount  in  the  gift  of  publie 
offices,  or  of  bodies  corporate  or  sole.  To  some  extent  this  is 
already  effected  by  the  19th  &  20th  Vict.  c.  104,  but  the  extension 
of  this  principle  is  worthy  of  consideration.'    {Rep.  p.  21.) 

We  would  suggest  then,  in  accordance  with  the  above  recom- 
mendation, that  a  Bill  should  be  introduced  into  Parliament, 
authorising  and  compelling  the  sale  of  the  advowsons  of  such 
vicarages  as  are  in  the  gift  of  cathedral  chapters,  and  of  which 
they,  or  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  instead  of  them,  hold 
the  great  tithes.  The  sum  received  for  the  advowson  would 
exceed  the  capital  represented  by  the  great  tithes,  by  the  sum 
represented  by  the  vicarial  tithes.  Supposing,  therefore,  that 
the  great  tithes  were  restored  to  the  vicar,  there  would  remain 
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a  fair  balance  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Commissioners  as 
compensation  for  the  abstraction  of  the  rectorial  income.     To 
this  it  will  be  said,  *  You  are  depriving  the  cathedral  bodies  of 
*  the  preferments  in  their  gift.'     True ;  but  regulations  which 
the  Crown  has  made,  the  Crown  has  the  right  to  modify  or 
re-adjust,  if  policy  and  justice  alike  demand  it     Nor  are  we 
aware  that  the  appointments  by  chapters  to  livings  in  their  gift, 
are  in  the  main  superior  to  appointments  made  by  lay  owners 
of  advowsons.     Such  a  measure  should  only  take  effect  in  the 
case  of  each  chapter  when  the   existing  generation  of  deans 
and  canons  has  passed  away.     Let  each  new  dean,  and  each 
new  canon,  be  appointed  with  the  understanding  that,  in  course 
of  time,  the  body  of  which  he  becomes  a  member  will  be  de- 
prived of  a  portion  of  its  patronage.    Surely  Parliament  has  a 
perfect  right  to  do  this;  and  we  can  well  imagine  that  the 
cathedral  bodies  would  not  be  loth  to  part  with  that  which,  in 
innumerable  cases,  brings  with  it  considerable  difficulties.     The 
plan  proposed  has  been  already  adopted  with  regard  to  mu- 
nicipal corporations,  in  an  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  William 
IV.  (5  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76.)     The  principle  applied  to  mu- 
nicipal corporations  (which  was  not  alienation,  but  re-adjustment 
of  property),  we  would  humbly  suggest,  might,  with  advantage, 
be  applied  to  capitular  bodies. 

We  would  further  recommend,  that  the  same  course  be 
adopted  with  regard  to  livings  below  a  certain  value,  in  the  gift 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  Crown  has  originated  the  evil  of 
impropriations.  Might  it  not,  with  much  grace,  come  forward 
and  commence  the  work  of  restitution  ?  Let  the  sum  produced 
by  the  sale  of  the  advowsons  be  appropriated  to  the  redemption 
of  tithes,  and,  quoad. hcec,  the  effect  would  be  produced. 

With  regard  to  the  impropriations  of  tithes  by  colleges  and  lay- 
men, we  are  aware,  that  in  many  cases  property  has  been  invested 
in  tithe  rent-charge,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  any  other  secu- 
rity.    In  such  a  case,  of  course  the  purchaser  has  paid  his  money, 
and  the  wrong  done  to  the  Church  is  thrown  back  upon  the 
original  impropriator.     These  cases  would  prevent  anything  like 
a  general  law  being  laid  down ;  or  even  a  general  rule  of  conduct 
pointed  out,  by  which  tithe-impropriators  might  be  expected  to 
shape  their  course.     The  fact  is,  that  each  case  must  be  judged 
by  itself,  and  on  its  own  merits ;  and  we  imagine  that  the  only 
method  open   to  the  Church,  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  the 
restoration  of  tithes  by  laymen  is,  by  obtaining  every  facility 
from  the    legislature  for    their  restoration  (such   as  enabling 
the  voluntary  clauses  of  the  Land  Claims  Consolidation  Act  to 
be  used  by  tenants  for  life  of  impropriated  tithes),  and  by  ap- 
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pealing  soberly  and  earnestly  to  the  consciences  of  the  impro- 
priators. 

Of  the  former  we  have  already  spoken.  It  remains  for  us  to 
say  a  word  as  to  the  latter.  Surely  it  is  not  altogether  a  hope- 
less task.  We  will  not  believe,  that  members  of  colleges  or 
the  laity  of  our  own  day  are  less  accessible  to  reason,  or 
less  devoutly  disposed,  than  were  the  collegians  and  laymen  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  And  what  do  we  read  of  them  ?  Sir 
Henry  Spelman  was  a  man  who  felt  very  strongly  on  the  subject 
of  the  holding  of  Church  property  by  laymen,  and  in  the  prefa- 
tory epistle  to  his  €  History  of  Tithes,'  published  at  the  Oxford 
University  press,  we  read — 

*  If  any  demand  what  success  the  labours  of  this  worthy  knight 
found  among  the  gentlemen  of  Norfolk  and  other  places,  where  he 
lived  long  in  very  great  esteem,  and  publicly  employed  always  by  his 
prince  and  country  in  all  the  principal  offices  of  dignity  and  credit, 
it  is  observable  to  allege  some  particular  testimonies  worthy  to  be 
recorded  to  posterity,  and  with  all  honour  to  their  names,  who  were 
persuaded  presently  upon  the  reading  of  this  treatise,  to  restore  and 
render  back  unto  God  what  was  due  unto  Him. 

'  And  first  the  worthy  knight  practised  according  to  his  own  rule : 
for  having  an  impropriation  in  his  estate,  viz.  Middleton  in  Norfolk, 
he  took  a  course  to  dispose  of  it  for  the  augmentation  of  the  vicarage, 

and  also  some  addition  to  Congham 

'  Next,  Sir  Ralph  Hare,  knight,  his  ancient  and  worthy  friend  in 
that  county,  upon  reading  of  this  book,  offered  to  restore  a  good  par- 
sonage, which  only  lie  had  in  his  estate,  performing  it  presently,  and 
procuring  licence  from  the  king :  and  also  gave  the  perpetual  ad  vow- 
son  to  S.  John's  College  in  Cambridge,  that  his  heirs  afterwards 

might  not  revoke  his  grant 

'  Sir  Roger  Townsend,  a  religious  and  very  learned  knight,  of 
great  estate  in  that  county,  restored  three   impropriations  to  the 

Church 

4  The  like  I  have  understood  of  others  in  that  county,  but  cannot 
certainly  relate  their  names  and  all  particulars  at  this  present,  that 
shire  abounding  with  eminent  gentlemen  of  singular  deserts,  piety, 
and  learning,  besides  other  ornaments,  as  Camden  observeth  of 
them. 

*  In  other  parts  divers  have  been  moved  with  his  reasons  to  make 
like  restitution,  whereof  I  will  mention  some:  as  Sir  William 
Doddington,  knight,  of  Hampshire,  a  very  religious  gentleman, 
restored  no  less  than  six  impropriations  out  of  his  own  estate,  to  the 
full  value  of  600/.  yearly  and  more. 

'  Richard  Knightly,  of  Northamptonshire,  lately  deceased,  re- 
stored two  impropriations  ....  being  a  gentleman  much  addicted 
to  works  of  piety. 

'  The  Right  Honourable  Baptist  Lord  Hicks,  Viscount  Cambden 
.  .  .  .  restored  and  purchased  many  impropriations : 
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VI.  He  restored  one  in  Pembrokeshire  which  cost  460/. 

'  2.  One  in  Northumberland  which  cost  760/. 

'  3.  One  in  Durham  which  cost  366J. 

'  4.  Another  in  Dorsetshire  which  cost  7601.  .... 

'  Mrs.  Ellen  Gulston  .  .  .  .  being  possessed  of  the  impropriate 
parsonage  of  Bardwell  in  Suffolk,  did  first  procure  from  the  king 
leave  to  annex  the  same  to  the  vicarage,  and  to  make  it  presentative : 
and  having  formerly  the  donation  of  the  vicarage,  she  gave  them 
both  thus  annexed  freely  to  S.  John's  College  in  Oxon.  «... 

'  The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Scudamore,  Viscount  Sligo,  hath 
very  piously  restored  much  to  some  vicarages  in  Herefordshire, 
whereof  yet  I  cannot  relate  particulars  fully. 

'  Divers  colleges  in  Oxon  having  been  anciently  possessed  of  im- 
propriations, have  of  late  years  taken  a  course  to  reserve  a  good 
portion  of  their  tithe-corn  from  their  tenants,  thereby  to  increase  the 
vicar's  maintenance 

'  In  particular  Christ  Church  in  Oxon  hath  been  very  careful  in 
this  kind.  Likewise  New  College,  Magdalene  College,  and  Queen's 
College  have  done  the  like  upon  their  impropriations,  and  some 
others  have  made  augmentations  also. 

'  Certain  bishops  have  also  done  the  like ;  as  Dr.  Morton,  while  he 
was  bishop  of  Lichfield,  did  abate  a  good  part  of  his  fine  to  increase 
the  portion  of  the  minister  in  the  vicarage  of  Pitchley  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, belonging  to  his  bishoprick,  and  so  did  his  successor  Dr. 
Wright  for  the  vicarage  of  Towcester,  also  in  the  same  shire :  which 
was  very  piously  done,-  considering  what  great  lands  and  manors 
were  taken  away  from  that  bishoprick  among  others,  and  some 
impropriations  given  in  lieu  of  them. 

'  And  while  Sir  Henry  Spelman  lived  at  London,  there  came  some 
unto  him  almost  every  term  to  consult  with  him  how  they  might 
legally  restore  and  dispose  of  their  impropriations  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Church  :  to  whom  he  gave  advice  as  he  was  best  able,  according 
to  their  particular  cases  and  inquiries ;  and  there  wanted  not  others 
that  thanked  him  for  his  book,  promising  that  they  would  never  pur- 
chase any  such  appropriate  parsonages  to  augment  their  estates.' 

*  So  that  Clement  Spelman  might  well  say,  "  although  he  was  not 
"  so  happy  as  with  S.  Peter  at  once  to  eonvert  thousands,  yet  was  be 
"  not  with  him  so  unsuccessful  as  to  fish  all  night  and  catch  nothing ; 
"  for  some  were  persuaded  with  what  was  written ;  neither  can  I  say 
'*  that  others  believed  not,  but  rather  think  that,  like  the  young  man 
"  in  the  Gospel,  they  went  heavy  away,  because  they  had  too  great 
"  possessions  to  restore." '  (Quoted  in  Spelman'*  History  and  Fat* 
of  Sacrilege,  pp.  xii-xvi.) 

Are  there  none  either  amongst  the  laity,  or  amongst  the  colle- 
giate establishments,  who  will  come  forward  and  prove  them- 
selves, by  a  like  restitution  of  tithes,  benefactors,  both  to  the 
age  in  which  they  live,  and  to  successive  generations? 

Something  indeed  has  already  been  effected.  By  means  of 
*  The  Tithe  Redemption  Trust,'  tithes  to  the  annual  amount  of 
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1,035/.  4*.  2 d  have  been  restored  to  the  Church,  Through 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Board,  tithes  of  the  estimated  value  of 
539£  18*.  8<£  have  been  restored  since  1850. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have,  since  1840,  aug- 
mented vicarages  as  follows : — 

£       s.   d. 

By  stipends  paid  annually  which  might 
be  redeemed  by  the  restoration 
of  tithes  in  those  cases  in  which  they 
are  in  the  Commissioners'  hands     •       5,583    6    8 

By  capital  sums  paid  down  and  in- 
vested which  might  be  dealt  with  in 
like  manner    .        .        .        .        .     19,021     0    0 

A.     B.     p. 

By  land  .        .    545     1     2 

By  tithe-rent  charge  .        .        .      3,269    4    6 

By  land  estimated  at  a  yearly  rent  of  10    0    0 

By  benefactions  raised  to  meet  the 

Commissioners'  grants    •        •        .     31,478    4    6 

Finally,  in  the  last  report  of  'The  Tithe  Redemption  Trust* 
we  find  that  cases  have  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
board,  in  which  tithes  have  been  voluntarily  restored  to  the 
Church  since  the  establishment  of  the  trust,  to  the  amount  of 
3,0532.  12*.  lid.  per  annum. 

Now  it  is  true,  that  even  the  general  total  of  tithes  thus 
restored,  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  aggregate  amount 
impropriated ;  but  the  case  is  one  which  seems  to  us  preemi- 
nently suited  for  deliberate  and  cautious  action.  We  do  not  see 
how  it  is  possible,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  property 
legally  acquired,  to  legislate  sweepingly  upon  the  subject  The 
redemption  of  tithes,  which  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides  would 
be  very  desirable,  can  only  be  brought  about  gradually  by  in- 
dividual efforts,  and  by  individual  acts  of  self-denial.  But  we 
venture,  therefore,  earnestly  to  urge  upon  the  members  of 
the  legislature,  the  necessity  of  assisting,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  the  legal  restoration  of  tithes,  whether  by  will  or 
personal  gift  Let  no  impediment,  at  any  rate,  be  placed  in  the 
way  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  act  thus,  lest  perchance  their 
zeal  be  cooled,  and  their  course  effectually  checked. 

One  word  to  tithe-impropriators.  Upon  their  liberality,  after 
all,  the  question  of  tithe-restoration  hinges.  We  can  well  fancy, 
that  at  times  they  may  be  led  to  ask  themselves  the  question 
whether  tithes  are,  or  are  not,  a  desirable  property  to  possess? 
Conscience  may  sometimes  whisper,  that  they  are  enjoying  that 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wrong  doing  of  those  who  lived 
in  ( auld  lang  syne,'  would  now  be  ministering  to  the  comfort 
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*  L  He  restored  one  m  Pembrokeshire  which  cost  460/. 

*  —  Oc*  £i  XorELsmberiand  which  cost  76QL 

*  X  Cfc*  ia  Durham  which  cost  3661 

in  Dorsetshire  which  cost  760L  .... 
Glisten  ....  being  possessed  of  the  impropriate 

E£t  vC  Bardwell  in  Suffolk,  did  first  procure  from  the  king 

to  the  vicarage,  and  to  make  it  preventative : 
the  donation  of  the  vicarage,  she  gave  them 

treaty  to  S.  John's  College  in  Oxon 

Lord  Scndamore,  Viscount  Sligo,  hath 

to  some  vicarages  in  Herefordshire, 

1  cawawt  mate  partxulars  fully. 

T\t^ts  ci:&It=n*  is  Oxoc  Laving  been  anciently  possessed  of  im- 

>:os*  i*v*  cc  lue  j%ars  taken  a  course  to  reserve  a  good 

«c  aor  cahe-ccna  from  their  trmntif.  thereby  to  increase  the 

Ciris*  Chsrrh  in  Oxon  hath  been  very  careful  in 

Magdalene  College,  and  Queen's 
C oilier*  iavre  loaae  iae  like  nporn  their  impropriations,  and  some 

iso. 

the  like ;  as  Dr.  Morton,  while  he 

a  good  part  of  his  fine  to  increase 

vicarage  of  Pitchley  in  Northamp- 

as  hss£oprick,  and  so  did  his  successor  Dr. 

cc  Towcester,  also  in  the  same  shire :  which 

7»»,u^^r  £;ce.  oaassiering  what  great  lands  and  manors 

that   bisLoprick  aamong  others,   and   some 
x:a$  rrr-a  n  kew  e* 

lived  at  London,  there  came  some 
««try  term  to  consult  with  him  how  they  might 
«t5.-om  c*  their  impropriations  to  the  benefit  of 
^n?  Cix-irca  :  x*  wicm  ie  ^ave  acme  as  he  was  best  able,  according 
1*  -a- or  ^ar^cgaar  cawxK  aa%i  iz^iries ;  and  there  wanted  not  others 
?*a?  zbio*^  iiat  5ir  x^>  Vxak.  proaai&icg  that  they  would  never  pur- 
cua%*?  lit  ^v^ j  i^ocveciaae  rorsccjxes  to  augment  their  estates.' 

*  Sr  iiafi  v  jHitta;  ^ruTmni  nug£t  veil  say,  "although  he  was  not 
-**r  io,?t?«  «$  ^  .d  S>  JrVacr  as  once  to  convert  thousands,  yet  was  he 

*  ***  *  vii  x»  at  xuaKiKSstfisA  as  to  nsh  all  night  and  catch  nothing ; 
4  ~vr  *raa»  w*c«  Mr»Mrf  wui  what  was  written  ;  neither  can  I  say 

*  riac  .xitrr^  j*c«;<rt-*&  ace  ^at  rather  think  that,  like  the  young  man 

*  -3X  ii«  o*nsc«rL  ttkfy  wwrt  i«*vy  away,  because  they  had  too  great 

parted  in  Sptimmn*  History  and  Fate 


«» » 

■»««  « 


X?s  :i«c*  ucatf  «£iiera»«^r$*  the  laity,  or  amongst  the  colle- 
Ciwv  <sct>:^2Svzai£&^s>  wbv>  wii  cccue  forward  and  prove  them- 
«c**«h  i?  «  ii*  r*sci»K2v>a  of  tithes,  bene&ctors,  both  to  the 
*c*  **  *  i.vSk  ;i?v  Uve^  a&a  to  successive  seneratk*" 


-* 


rbr  V  u*  ^f.ffcatisi^i  Tmst,7  tithes  to  the  r 
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1,035/.  4s.  2d.  have  been  restored  to  the  Church.  Through 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Board,  tithes  of  the  estimated  nine  of 
5Z9L  18*.  8d.  have  been  restored  since  1890. 

The   Ecclesiastical   Commissioners  have,  since  1840,  sag* 
mented  vicarage*  as  follows : — 


By  stipends  paid  annually  which  might 
be  redeemed  by  the  restoration 
of  tithes  in  those  cases  in  which  they 
are  in  the  Commissioners'  hands 

By  capital  Bums  paid    down  and  in- 
vested which  might  be  dealt  with  in 
like  manner    .        .        .        .       .    J 
A.    B.    p. 

By  land  .         .     545     1     2 

By  tithe-rent  charge 

By  land  estimated  at  a  yearly  rent  of 

By  benefactions  raised  to  meet  the 
Commissioners'  grants    .  .    i 

Finally,  in  the  last  report  of  '  The  Tiie  3 
we  find  that  cases  have  been  brought  to  =m 
board,  in  which  tithes  have  been  vofzuKi'i 
Church  since  the  establishment  of  tie  zob. 
3,053/.  12 j.  lid.  per  annum. 

Now  it  is  true,  that  even  tie  g—  ** 
restored,  is  very  small  ia  compare**  ami  se  a 
impropriated ;  but  the  case  is  «e  wes  «■»' 
nently  suited  for  deliberate  aid  xbmk 
how  it  is  possible,  with  id>  aw«n  i  x-~zt* 
legally  acquired,  to  legislate  * 
redemption  of  tithes,  whict  r  a 
be  very  desirable,  can  eeuV  x  ri 
dividual  efforts,  and  br  hmrmm.  ■ 
venture,  therefore,  earancr  a  2 
the  legislature,  the  meomtr  t  .*■ 
their  power,  the  legal  a 
personal  gift.  Let  so  i 
way  of  those  wn»  am  an 
zeal  be  cooled,  ami  ixz  9 

One  wordtoti__ 

all,  the  quetnor  nf= 

that  at  times  vw  t 
whether  tithes  me.  r*a» 

^ffmy™ ~ 


1.  d. 
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of  some  hard-working  parish  priest,  and  to  the  wants  of  the 
parish  from  which  they  are  perhaps  drawing  the  great  tithes 
once  appropriated  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  instruction  of 
the  people.  We  do  not  dictate,  still  less  do  we  condemn ;  but 
if  any  tithe-impropriators  can  with  justice,  whether  to  the  estab- 
lishment to  which  they  belong  or  to  their  families,  see  their 
way  to  the  restoration  of  impropriated  tithes,  we  believe  that 
they  would  be  acting  honourably  towards  the  Church,  usefully 
to  the  nation ;  and  that  the  deed  would  bring  with  it  the  re- 
ward of  a  satisfied  conscience. 


Art.  IV. —  Calendar  of  Letters,  Despatches,  and  State  Papers* 
relating  to  the  Negotiations  between  England  and  Spain,  pre- 
served  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas  and  elsewhere.  Vol  1. 
Henry  VII.  1485—1509.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Bergenroth. 
Published  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
London:  1862. 

Cir  John  Romilly  has  done  good  service  to  literature  by 
the  steps  which  he  has  taken  to  procure  for  the  National 
Record  Office  copies  of  the  valuable  State  Papers  relating  to 
English  history,  which  are  preserved  amongst  the  Spanish 
archives ;  and  he  has  been  very  fortunate  in  securing  for  this 
purpose  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Bergenroth,  who  has  devoted  two 
years  of  incessant  labour  to  the  preparation  and  production  of 
the  elaborate  and  interesting  volume  now  before  us.  We  have 
not  found  in  any  of  the  publications  previously  issued  at  the 
national  expense,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  as  much  original  matter,  or  as  much  of  real  historical  in- 
terest, as  this  work,  under  the  unattractive  name  of  a '  Calendar,9 
certainly  affords.  The  documents  described  in  it  relate  for  the 
most  part  to  the  negotiations  between  England  and  Spain  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  between  the  years  1485  and  1509 ;  but 
Mr.  Bergenroth  has  judiciously  included  various  papers  bearing 
on  contemporary  history  and  on  subjects  of  general  interest. 

The  most  numerous  and  important  of  these  papers  are  pre- 
served in  the  famous  archives  at  Simancas,  a  small  village  eight 
miles  distant  from  Valladolid.  The  old  crenellated  castle,  now 
filled  with  the  State  Papers  of  Spain,  was  confiscated  to  the 
Crown  by  Queen  Isabella.  It  consists  of  forty-eight  rooms 
crammed  with  records,  and  one  large  chamber  in  which  the 
officers  and  literary  readers  are  accommodated.  This  room  has 
a  northern  aspect,  and  as  no  fires  are  allowed  in  the  building,  so 
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bitter  is  the  cold  in  winter  that  the  thermometer  frequently 
sinks  to  freezing  point  and  ink  becomes  congealed.  Although 
Mr.  Bergenroth's  labour  was  evidently  one  of  love,  it  was  prose- 
cuted under  circumstances  of  great  physical  discomfort  in  this 
stern  abode,  where  lie  recorded  the  secrets,  the  stratagems,  and 
the  crimes  of  the  Court  of  Spain  for  nearly  three  centuries.  He 
describes  the  country  in  which  he  had  to  reside  as  barren  and 
treeless.  For  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve  it  is  destitute  of 
verdure,  and  the  climate,  in  consequence  of  the  great  elevation 
of  the  land,  is  very  severe.  The  student  who  wishes  to  con- 
sult the  archives  is  obliged  to  live  in  the  house  of  some  poor 
peasant ;  indeed,  we  believe,  that  Mr.  Bergenroth  is  now  build- 
ing a  house  there  to  enable  himself  to  continue  his  researches. 
The  food  is  worse  than  the  lodgings ;  no  social  intercourse,  no 
books,  not  even  the  commonest  works  of  reference,  are  to  be 
had.  To  these  miseries  must  be  added  not  only  the  labour  of 
examining  manuscripts  in  ancient  handwriting  and  in  various 
languages,  but  also  the  task  of  deciphering  many  of  them 
written  in  various  ciphers,  the  keys  of  which  were  either  not 
forthcoming  or  unknown.  This  task  involved  great  and  almost 
incredible  labour,  especially  to  a  man  who  had  not  previously 
directed  his  attention  to  this  art.  Mr.  Bergenroth  gives  the 
following  account  of  his  operations :  — 

'  In  the  month  of  August  1860  I  found  myself  duly  installed  in  the 
Reading  Room  of  the  Archives  at  Simancas.  I  did  not  go  to  Spain 
quite  unprepared  for  my  work.  I  had  carefully  studied  the  Paleo- 
graphie  of  Christoval  Rodriguez;  I  had  also  spent  much  time  in 
deciphering  such  old  Spanish  documents  as  were  to  be  found  in  the 
libraries  of  London  and  Paris.  But  when  the  first  legajo  was  placed 
before  me  I  almost  despaired.  I  can  imagine  a  man,  who  has  navi- 
gated a  little  river,  all  at  once  finding  himself  in  mid  ocean,  bewildered 
by  the  waves  running  mountains  high.  The  specimens  given  by 
Rodriguez  contain  all  the  principal  features  characteristic  of  the 
Spanish  writing  of  that  period.  But  they  are  neat  and  clean  engrav- 
ings, whilst  the  papers  with  which  I  had  to  do  were  the  rough  drafts 
of  Ferdnan  Alvarez,  Secretary  of  State  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
They  are  incoherent  and  confused,  portions  are  blotted  out,  and 
marginal  additions  are  written  in  such  small  characters  as  scarcely  to 
be  discernible.  In  fact,  the  writing  is  more  difficult  than  any  which 
I  subsequently  met  with.  I  passed  whole  days  at  first  over  a  few 
lines.  I  can  never  be  grateful  enough  to  the  Archivero,  Don  Manuel 
Garcia  Gonzalez,  who,  with  ever  ready  courtesy,  assisted  me  in 
making  out  the  characters  with  which  he  had  become  intimately 
acquainted  during  a  time  extending  beyond  the  general  average  of 
human  life. 

'  As  soon  as  the  conduct  of  the  business  passed  from  the  hands  of 
the  aged  and  mentally  exhausted  Alvarez  into  those  of  Miguel  Perez 
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Almazan,  a  very  great  improvement  in  style  and  writing  is  observable. 
Almazan  was,  if  not  the  inventor,  at  any  rate  the  person  who  intro- 
duced cipher  into  Spain.  The  whole  history  of  ciphered  writing! 
from  its  rudest  beginnings  until  it  had  become  so  complicated  a  system 
that  even  those  statesmen  who  were  the  most  thoroughly  initiated 
into  the  art  were  unable  to  make  use  of  it,  may  be  studied  in  the 
papers  belonging  to  a  period  of  about  fifteen  years.  On  some  of  the 
deciphered  despatches  marginal  notes  such  as  the  following  may  be 
found.  "Nonsense,*  ** Impossible,"  "Cannot  be  understood,*  or, 
"  Order  the  ambassador  to  send  another  despatch."  After  the  year 
1504,  in  which  year  Queen  Isabella  died,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
return  to  a  more  simple  system  of  cipher.  Some  hundreds  of  ciphered 
despatches,  in  the  greater  part  of  which  not  a  word  of  common  writing 
occurred,  were  before  me.  In  what  language  were  they  written  ? 
On  what  subjects  did  they  treat?  Were  they  only  copies  put  in 
cipher,  or  drafts  which  I  had  already  read  in  common  writing  ?  I 
was  unable  to  answer  these  questions.  I  inquired  for  the  keys  to  the 
ciphers,  but  received  for  answer  that  there  was  not  any  key  extant 
to  ciphers  of  so  early  a  date. 

'  I  had  never  in  my  life  occupied  myself  with  endeavouring  to  de- 
cipher any  despatch.  Nothing  but  sheer  necessity  would  have  forced 
me  to  attempt  such  a  task,  which,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  most  laborious 
that  any  man  could  undertake.  Encouraged  by  my  friends  in  Eng- 
land, I  did  not,  however,  despair;  and  the  final  result  of  my  labours 
was  that  I  discovered  the  keys  to  all  the  ciphers  excepting  one.  It 
is  employed  in  a  short  letter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  Ferdinand 
Duke  de  Estrada,  their  ambassador  in  England,  dated  Segovia,  20th 
Aug.  1503.  It  is  the  only  paper  extant  in  that  cipher,  and  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  the  shorter  the  letter  is  the  more  difficult  is  the 
discovery  of  the  key.  I  have  formed  twenty  keys ;  but  I  will  not 
insist  upon  that  number,  as  some  keys  so  nearly  resemble  one  another 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  are  the  same  keys,  with 
some  alterations,  or  new  ones.  In  most  cases,  however,  they  differ  so 
far  that  one  key  does  not  afford  the  least  help  towards  finding  out 
another.  Some  of  the  keys  were  of  use  to  me  in  deciphering  page 
after  page ;  others  were  useful  only  for  reading  a  few  lines  or  sen- 
tences. 

4  When  I  had  nearly  completed  all  my  keys,  doubts  arose  in  the 
Archives  whether  I  could  be  permitted  to  copy  the  ciphered  docu- 
ments. As  I  was  the  only  man  living  who  was  able  to  interpret 
them,  the  control  to  be  exercised  by  the  Archivero  was  impossible. 
The  ciphered  despatches  were  actually  taken  from  me,  and  all  my 
labour  seemed  destined  to  be  fruitless.  I  went  to  Madrid.  The 
result  of  my  appeals  to  the  ministry  showed  that  the  whole  affair  had 
simply  been  due  to  a  misunderstanding.  The  Spanish  Government, 
treating  me  with  the  greatest  liberality,  imposed  only  one  condition ; 
namely,  that  I  should  leave  copies  of  all  my  decipherings  and  keys  in 
the  archives,  to  which  I  gladly  consented.  When  I  returned  to 
Simancas  the  ciphered  documents  were  not  only  restored  to  me,  but 
another  search  for  keys  to  the  ciphers  was  made,  and  resulted  in  the 
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discovery  of  one  complete  key  and  the  fragments  of  two  others.  The 
complete  key  was  the  one  which  had  been  the  most  used  in  the  ex- 
tensive correspondence  of  Doctor  De  Puebla  with  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment. It  contains  two  thousand  four  hundred  signs.  Had  it 
been  found  some  months  earlier,  when  I  first  asked  for  it,  it  would 
have  saved  me  immense  labour,  injurious  to  my  health.  As  it  was, 
it  only  served  to  confirm  me  in  the  conviction  I  had  entertained  that 
my  discoveries  were  real,  and  to  fill  up  some  blanks  occasioned  by  the 
circumstance  that  certain  signs  had  never  been  made  use  of  in  the 
correspondence.'    (Introd.,  pp.  xi — xiii.) 

The  oldest  record  preserved  at  Simancas  is  a  kind  of  Land- 
book  of  Peter  the  Cruel — the  Domesday  Book  of  Castile: 
but  it  is  not  till  the  second  decade  of  the  16th  century  that  the 
collections  become  rich,  full,  and  continuous.  The  English 
correspondence,  however,  begins  twenty  years  earlier.  Certain 
areas,  or  chests,  containing  state  papers  were  concealed  during 
the  wars  of  the  Communeros  in  a  convent  at  Zaragoza :  they 
escaped  pillage,  and  when  opened  were  found  to  contain  the 
English  papers.  The  practice  of  the  Court  of  Spain  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  to  keep  their  state  papers  in  these 
chests,  scattered  about  all  parts  of  their  wide  dominions.  Some- 
times a  despatch  would  not  be  answered,  because  access  could 
not  be  had  to  the  place  where  it  was  deposited.  Sometimes  the 
papers  were  lost  altogether.  At  length  Charles  V.,  in  1543, 
selected  Simancas  as  the  general  receptacle  of  the  scattered 
muniments  of  the  kingdom.  Philip  II.  enormously  increased 
the  collection,  not  only  by  his  own  prodigious  correspondence, 
but  by  sending  agents  to  collect  records  in  all  parts  of  his 
dominions.  The  archives  at  present  contain  considerably  more 
than  100,000  legajos  or  bundles  of  papers,  and  as  each  legajo 
consists  of  about  one  hundred  papers,  the  whole  number  of 
documents  exceeds  ten  millions.  About  one-tenth  of  the  col- 
lection relates  to  foreign  affairs,  and  of  these  587  legajos  to  the 
affairs  of  England.  All  access  to  this  extraordinary  repository 
was  most  jealously  prohibited  by  the  Crown  of  Spain  down  to 
a  very  recent  period,  and  it  was  not  until  1844  that  the  regula- 
tions were  relaxed,  in  favour  of  commissioners  from  France  and 
Belgium,  who  were  allowed  to  copy  papers  for  their  respective 
Governments.  Access  to  the  papers  is,  however,  now  granted 
by  the  Spanish  authorities  on  liberal  terms  for  the  purposes  of 
literary  and  historical  research.* 

The  period  to  which  the  documents  relate  which  are  here 
catalogued  and  described,  was  one  of  great  interest,  for  it  im- 

*  Lingard  states  that  he  had  the  benefit  of  extracts  of  the 
Simancas  records  made  for  him  by  a  friend  in  Spain  (iv.  p.  335.). 
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mediately  preceded  and  introduced  the  eventful  age  of  Henry 
VIII.,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  the  Reformation.    Europe 
was  already  occupied  in  fixing  the  territorial  limits  of  the  great 
monarchies.     France  was  gradually  bringing  her  dismembered 
provinces  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown ;  Castile  and  Arragon 
united,  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  were  engaged  in  endea- 
vours to  limit  French  territorial  extension  ;  and  the  groundwork 
was  laid  for  the  eventual  connexion  between  the  German  and 
Spanish  Empires  enriched  by  the  succession  of  the  heiress  of 
Burgundy.     If  ever  the  history  of  England  is  written  with 
especial  reference  to  the   foreign   relations  of  the  Crown ;  if 
ever   we   possess   an   English   work  resembling    in    plan    M. 
Flassan's   excellent  *  History   of  the  Diplomacy   of  France/ 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  starting 
point  of  England's  policy  as  a  European  Power.     The  union 
of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  was  effected  by  the  Tudor 
dynasty.     The  Wars  of  the  Roses  had  mown  down  the  feudal 
nobles.     The  power  of  the  Crown  became  paramount,  and  was 
nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  its  transactions  with  foreign 
Courts.     The  House    of   Burgundy,  the  House   of  Austria, 
the  Houses  of  Spain,   the  House   of  France,  were    already 
engaged  in  forming  those  combinations  of  alliances  and  inter- 
marriages,   which  continued  for   centuries   to  affect   the    dis- 
tribution   of  power.     England  was  not   yet   dissevered  from 
Catholic    Europe  by   that  mighty  rent,   which  gave   in   the 
following  century  so  decided  a  stamp  to  her  policy  and  to  her 
national  institutions ;  and  the  throne  of  England  was  occupied 
by  a  sovereign  of  a  sagacious  and  calculating  disposition,  whose 
three  great  objects  in  life  were  to  secure  his  dynasty,  to  enrich 
himself,  and  to  ally  himself  with  the  most  powerful  races  in 
Europe.     The  King  studiously  maintained  a  neutral  position, 
sometimes  by  treating  with  all  the  foreign  Powers  which  com- 
peted for  his  alliance,  sometimes  by  refusing  to  treat  with  any 
of  them ;  and  the  records  of  Simancas  are  filled  with  evidence 
of  the  varying    influences  which,   sometimes   in  the  shape  of 
threats  to  his  scarcely  achieved  sovereignty  at  home,  at  other 
times  of  appeals  to  his  covetousness  abroad,  were  brought  by 
each  in  succession  to  bear  upon  Henry  VII.     A  lively  picture 
is  presented  in  these  papers  of  the  complicated  intrigues  and 
negotiations  which  had  these  objects  in  view,  in  an  age  when 
Royal  marriages  formed  the  great  business  of  Courts.     Those 
loveless  ties,  so  imperfectly  joined,  and  so  soon  torn  asunder 
by  political  differences,  were  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  and 
enduring  pledge  of  alliances ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  fate 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  was  to  be  determined  by  the  marriages 
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of  their  rulers.    Thus,  in  speaking  of  Ferdinand,  Mr.  Bergenroth 
observes : — 

'  Ferdinand  had  great  confidence  in  his  family  relationships,  and 
thought  the  world  was  to  be  governed  by  means  of  marriages  and 
family  connexions.  That  was  not  an  opinion  peculiar  to  him.  The 
whole  age  might  be  called  a  dynastic  age,  and  marriages  have  never 
assumed  so  much  importance  since,  as  they  did  then.  The  reason 
was  that  treaties  did  not  offer  any  security,  but  were  broken  as  soon 
as  they  were  negotiated  and  sworn.  There  seemed  really  to  be  no 
lasting  bond  between  man  and  man  except  the  sacrament  of  marriage. 
In  one  respect,  however,  Ferdinand  differed  widely  from  the  kings  of 
his  time.  In  his  opinion  the  family  connexions  of  the  reigning  houses 
ought  to  be  subordinated  to  higher  principles  of  policy.  He  was 
most  probably  the  first  statesman  of  the  middle  ages  who  saw  that  a 
strong  government  must  not  be  based  upon  heterogeneous  national 
elements  and  disjointed  provinces.  Had  not  events,  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  man,  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  plans,  the  map  of 
Europe  would  have  been  constituted  three  hundred  and  Mty  years 
ago  almost  as  it  now  stands.' 

Of  contemporary  sovereigns,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were 
undoubtedly  the  roost  distinguished ;  and  our  readers  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  historical  portraits  of  these  great  sovereigns 
which  Mr.  Prescott  has  traced  with  a  loving  hand.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  archives  of  Simancas  tell  in  many 
respects  a  different  and  a  less  favourable  tale.  These  uncom- 
promising records  give  up  secrets  which  the  admirers  of  Isabella 
would  fain  disbelieve,  and  they  certainly  establish  beyond  all 
doubt  the  active  part  taken  by  the  queen  in  the  establishment 
of  that  most  hateful  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  —  the 
Inquisition.  The  following  important  passage  from  M.  Ber- 
genroth's  Introduction  throws  an  entirely  new  light  on  these 
dreadful  transactions :  — 

'  In  the  year  1478  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  staying  at  Seville. 
At  the  same  place  a  small  assembly  of  priests  and  laymen  were 
gathered  together  to  consider  how  the  evil  influence  exercised  by  the 
Jews  over  Christians  could  be  prevented.  The  King  and  Queen 
took  part  in  the  deliberations,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  all  priests 
in  towns  and  villages  were  instructed  to  use  their  earnest  endeavours 
to  bring  back  the  erring  sheep  into  the  true  fold.  It  was  easy  to 
predict  that  this  measure  would  produce  no  effect.  The  next  step 
taken  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  to  request  of  the  Pope  a  bull, 
by  which  the  reverend  father,  Friar  Tomas  de  Torquemada,  or  as  he 
is  styled  in  Latin  documents,  Turrecremata,  should  be  confirmed  as 
Inquisitor-General  in  Spain,  with  power  to  nominate  his  agents. 
This  bull  was  granted  in  the  year  1481.  Torquemada  was  the  con- 
fessor, not,  as  it  is  sometimes  believed,  of  the  Queen,  but  of  King 
Ferdinand,  and  he  was  Prior  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz  in  Segovia. 
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The  first  act  performed  by  Torquemada,  on  his  elevation  to  his  new 
dignity,  was  what  he  called  an  act  of  grace.  He  published  an  edict, 
which  was  placarded  on  all  the  church  doors  throughout  Spain,  by 
which  sinners  were  commanded  to  confess  and  repent  within  a  certain 
number  of  days.  Fifteen  thousand  persons  obeyed  his  behest.  Penances, 
differing  in  degree,  according  to  the  guilt  of  the  offenders,  were  im- 
posed. As  soon  as  the  period  of  grace  had  terminated,  the  Inquisition 
began  its  reign  of  terror.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  it  had  to 
take  cognisance  of  religious  dogmas  alone  ;  morality  in  general,  and 
matrimonial  causes,  were  also  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  The  punish- 
ments inflicted  by  the  inquisitors  were,  death  by  fire,  imprisonment 
for  life,  or  for  a  certain  term  of  years.  Those  who  were  restored  to 
liberty  were  obliged  constantly  to  wear  red  crosses  outside  their 
clothes,  one  on  their  back  and  one  on  their  breast,  for  the  remainder 
of  their  days.  The  use  of  gold,  silk,  and  camlet  was,  moreover,  for- 
bidden them.  They  and  their  children  were  declared  incapable  of 
holding  any  office  or  trust.  The  whole  of  Spain  from  one  end  to  the 
other  was  startled  by  the  flames  of  the  autos  da  ft.  Towns,  pro- 
vinces, and  kingdoms  sent  deputations  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  de- 
claring that  it  was  impossible  to  submit  to  such  cruelty.  In  some  of 
the  provinces  there  still  remained  officers  of  the  former  Inquisition. 
They  had  become  harmless,  and  their  very  existence  almost  forgotten. 
On  this  occasion  they  again  showed  signs  of  life  by  protesting  in 
stronger  terms  than  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  people  against  the  new 
institution.  The  storm  was  so  general  that  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible to  withstand  it,  but  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  bore  the  brunt 
of  it  immoveable.  They  sent  commissioners  with  secret  instructions 
to  their  governors  of  provinces  and  kingdoms,  who  had  also  begun  to 
waver,  threatening  them,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  most  terrible 
punishments,  and  on  the  other,  luring  them  to  their  cause  by  promises 
of  riches  and  greatness. 

'  Notwithstanding  all  the  measures  taken  by  Government  the  in- 
quisitors did  not  enter  into  peaceful  possession  of  their  offices.  They 
were  no  sooner  installed  into  them  by  the  help  of  an  armed  force  than 
they  were  driven  out  again  and  hunted  down  by  the  populace.  The 
utmost  that  could  be  obtained  was,  the  prevention  of  the  complete 
downfall  of  the  Inquisition.  This  critical  state  of  things  was  rendered 
all  the  more  dangerous  by  the  opposition  against  the  Inquisition 
having  extended  to  Rome  itself.  The  Pope  modified  the  bull  which 
he  had  given,  deposed  the  most  cruel  among  the  inquisitors,  and 
ordered  that  an  appeal  to  Rome  should  be  opened.  Ferdinand  re- 
sponded by  sending  the  Pope  a  minatory  letter. 

*  The  Pope  was  intimidated.  On  the  3d  of  August,  1483,  he  wrote 
that  he  intended  to  reconsider  his  last  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
heretics,  and  until  then  he  would  leave  the  matter  in  suspense.  Af 
nevertheless  papal  remissions  of  penalties  were  obtained,  Ferdinand 
promulgated  an  ordinance  stating  that  in  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon 
and  Valentia  any  person,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  and  without 
any  distinction  of  class  or  sex,  who  should  make  use  of  a  papal  in- 
dulgence, should  be  put  to  death  on  the  spot. 
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'  Not  only  living  heretics,  but  those  who  had  died,  were  persecuted. 
They  were  cited  before  the  tribunals,  and  if  found  guilty  their  bones 
were  exhumed  and  solemnly  burnt.  So  far  the  whole  procedure  looks 
like  a  hideous  farce ;  but  there  was  also  a  serious  element  in  it.  The 
goods  that  the  heretics  had  left  to  their  heirs  Were  confiscated,  and 
filled  the  coffers  of  Queen  Isabella  and  King  Ferdinand.  Amongst 
the  many  dead  who  were  destined  to  undergo  judgment  after  burial 
were  the  father,  the  mother,  and  the  grandmother  of  Don  Juan  Arias 
de  Avila,  Bishop  of  Segovia.  As  soon  as  he  heard  what  was  in 
prospect,  he  drove  out  from  his  diocese  all  the  inquisitors,  and  re- 
monstrated with  the  King  and  Queen.  When  he  found  that  all  was 
in  vain,  he  went  in  the  dead  of  night  to  the  churchyard  of  the  Convent 
de  la  Merced,  dug  up  the  bones  of  his  ancestors,  and  hid  them  in  a 
place  where  they  could  not  be  found.  He  himself  proceeded  to  Rome. 
As  soon  as  Queen  Isabella  was  informed  of  his  journey,  she  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  her  ambassadors  at  the  Papal  Court  giving  them  instruc- 
tions what  they  were  to  say  to  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals.  The 
Bishop  of  Segovia,  she  said,  had  exhumed  the  bones  only  in  order  to 
deprive  the  Inquisition  of  proof  that  they  had  been  buried  after  the 
Jewish  fashion.  "  I  have,"  she  said,  "  caused  great  calamities,  and 
"  depopulated  towns,  lands,  provinces,  and  kingdoms,"  but  she  pro- 
tested that  she  had  acted  thus  from  love  of  Christ  and  his  Holy 
Mother.  Those  were  liars  and  calumniators  who  said  she  had  done 
so  from  love  of  money,  for  she  had  never  herself  touched  a  maravedi 
proceeding  from  the  confiscated  goods  of  the  dead.  On  the  contrary, 
she  had  employed  the  money,  6he  asseverated,  in  educating  and  giving 
marriage-portions  to  the  children  of  the  condemned.  So  solemn  a 
declaration  of  the  Queen  seems  to  demand  respect.  If,  however,  we 
turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  State  Papers,  we  find  orders  emanating 
from  her  which  very  strongly  impeach  her  veracity.  Amongst  many 
instances  I  will  quote  one.  A  certain  Pecho  of  Xerez  had  been  con- 
demned for  heresy,  and  his  property,  to  the  amount  of  200,000  mara- 
vedis, was  confiscated.  20,000  maravedis  was  the  portion  of  the 
widow,  who  with  her  children  remained  in  utter  destitution.  The 
Queen  granted  them,  as  a  special  favour,  30,000  maravedis,  and  the 
rest  went  into  her  own  coffers.  There  is  a  great  number  of  similar 
cases  to  be  found ;  and  as  the  registers  speak  only  of  her  bounties, 
the  instances  in  which  she  took  possession  of  all  the  confiscated  goods 
remain  unnoticed. 

'  The  Pope  determined  to  send  a  legate  to  Spain  in  order  to  inquire 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition.  Isabella  did  all  in  her  power 
to  prevent  it.  She  used  corruption  on  a  large  scale,  larger  even,  as 
she  declared,  than  was  agreeable  to  herself.  The  final  result  was 
that  the  Courts  of  Spain  and  Rome  came  to  an  understanding  re- 
specting the  person  who  was  to  be  sent  as  legate.  He  received  rich 
donations  in  Spain,  and  his  inquiry  was  reduced  to  a  mere  form.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  Queen  that  the  only  condition  she  made  was, 
that  his  Holiness  shall  absolve  her  from  simony.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  Archivero  of  Barcelona,  who  lived  at  that  time,  for  many  lists 
of  autos  da  fe.    We  find  among  the  sufferers  men  of  ail  classes,  -r- 
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clergymen,  officers  in  the  army,  tailors,  and  cobblers;  but  the  number 
of  widows  of  merchants  occupies  a  disproportionately  large  space  in 
the  different  lists.  Were  they  really  more  inclined  to  heresy,  or  were 
they  only  rich  and  comparatively  defenceless  ? 

4  From  this  time  forth  the  Inquisition  was  established  on  solid 
foundations.  Two  thousand  men  and  women  were  burned,  and  a  still 
greater  number  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  while  immense 
numbers  fled  to  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries.  In  Xerez,  Seville, 
and  Cordova  alone,  4,000  homesteads  were  deserted.  The  Queen 
was  implored  to  relent.  But  she  answered  that  it  was  better  for  the 
service  of  God  and  herself  to  have  the  country  depopulated  than  to 
have  it  polluted  by  heresy.  Persecution  even  hunted  the  fugitives  in 
foreign  countries.  The  King  of  Naples,  for  instance,  was  requested, 
in  a  tone  of  command,  to  torturo  and  put  to  death  all  those  vrhr 
would  not  at  once  deliver  the  small  remnants  of  the  fortune  tbej  had 
saved. 

'The  heretics  were  not  safe  even  in  England.     Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  in  their  letter  of  the  18  th  August,  1494,  asked  Henry,  as  a 
special  favour,  to  prevent  the  courts  of  law  from  condemning  Diego 
de  Soria,  a  Spanish  merchant  in  London,  to  pay  back  to  the  fugitive 
Jews  such  sums  of  money  as  they  had  confided  to  him  on  leaving 
Spain.     In  the  year  1498,  when  Londofio  and  the  Sub-Prior  of  Santa 
Cruz  were  sent  to  England,  the  Sub-Prior  had  a  secret  mission  to 
Henry.     The  instructions  relating  to  it  are  not  extant,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  were  connected  with  religious  persecution.     The 
Sub-Prior  gives  a  short  sketch  in  his  letter  of  the  18th  of  July  of  his 
conversation  with  the  King  of  England,  from  which  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  certain  demands  respecting  the  Inquisition  were  made. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  expressed  their  sorrow  that,  whilst  Spain 
had  been  purged  of  infidelity,  Flanders  and  England  were  infected 
by  that  scourge.     Henry  laying  both  hands  on  his  breast  swore  that 
he  would  persecute  without  mercy  any  "cursed"  Jew  or  heretic 
that  the  Queen  of  Spain  could  point  out  in  his  dominions.     Muck 
more,  however,  must  have  been  said  on  both  sides,  as  the  Sub-Prior 
writes  he  spoke  to  the  King  for  a  long  while  on  the  subject.    We 
know  from  other  sources  that  soon  afterwards  new  processes  against 
heretics  were  begun  in   England.     But  the  proceedings  were  not 
very  severe,  and  nothing  like  the  Inquisition  was  ever  attempted  by 
Henry.'    (Introd.,  pp.  xlii— xlviii.) 

M.  Bergenroth's  estimate  of  the  moral  qualities  of  'Los 
*  Reyes*  Catolicoe,'  as  they  are  still  styled  by  the  Spaniards,  is 
not  high. 

'  Neither  Ferdinand  nor  Isabella  scrupled  to  tell  direct  untruths, 
and  make  false  promises  whenever  they  thought  it  expedient  to  their 
policy.  But  if  any  distinction  is  to  be  made,  certainly  Queen 
Isabella  excelled  her  husband  in  disregard  to  veracity  ;  and  it  even 
seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  understanding  between  the  two,  that 
whenever  any  very  flagrant  falsehood  was  to  be  uttered,  she  should 
be  the  one  to  do  it*    She  appears  to  have  been  very  liable  to  mistake 
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her  own  interests  for  those  of  God,  whose  name  she  constantly  had 
on  her  lips,  or  to  substitute  self-glorification  for  real  love  of  the 
people.'    (IntrocL,  pp.  xxxv — xxxviii.) 

A  very  different  picture  from  that  given  by  Mr.  Prescott 
when,  in  summing  up  her  great  and  good  qualities,  he  says  that 

*  Artifice  and  duplicity  were  so  abhorrent  to  her  character,  and 

*  so  averse  from  her  domestic  policy,  that  when  they  appear  in  the 
'foreign  relations  of  Spain,  it  is  certainly  not  imputable  to 

*  her.'  The  extract  in  the  preceding  pages  equally  confutes  his 
assertions  with  reference  to  the  Inquisition,  '  that  it  was  not 
€  easy  to  vanquish  Isabella's  aversion  to  measures  so  repugnant 
'  to  the  natural  benevolence  and  magnanimity  of  her  character ; ' 
and  that *  it  was  not  until  the  Queen  had  endured  the  repeated 

*  importunities  of  the  clergy,  particularly  of  those  reverend  per- 
c  sons  in  whom  she  most  confided,  seconded  by  the  arguments 
c  of  Ferdinand,  that  she  consented  to  solicit  from  the  Pope  a 

*  bull  for  the  introduction  of  the  Holy  Office  into  Castile.'* 

It  is  time,  however,  for  us  to  return  to  the  Simancas  records. 
The  first  papers  which  attract  attention  are  Henry's  Com- 
mission (March,  1488),  empowering  his  representatives  to  con- 
tract an  alliance  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  and  the  two 
commissions  from  those  sovereigns  authorising  De  Puebla  and 
Sepulveda  (two  Spanish  envoys)  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between 
the  Infanta  Katherine  and  Prince  Arthur,  and  to  treat  for  the  re- 
newal and  reformation  of  the  treaties  between  the  two  countries. 
The  negotiations  thus  opened  seem  to  have  been  the  result 
of  some  communications  which  had  already  passed  in  Spain 
between  English  commissioners  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
De  Puebla  was  now  selected  to  carry  on  the  affair,  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  volume  before  us  is  that 
which  contains  his  correspondence  with  his  sovereign  on  this 
occasion. 

Strangely  enough  Bacon,  who  is  followed  by  Hume,  attri- 
butes to  another  person  the  conduct  of  the  marriage  negotiation. 
'  Amongst  these  troubles,'  says  Bacon,  '  both  civil  and  external, 

*  came  into  England  from  Spain  Peter  Hialas,  some  call  him 
'  Elias  ...  A  man  of  great  wisdom,  and,  as  those  times  were, 
'  not  unlearned,  sent  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  .  .  .  unto  the 
'  king  to  treat  a  marriage'  between  the  prince  and  princess.  *  This 

*  treaty  was  by  him  set  in  a  very  good  way,  and  almost  brought 
'  to  perfection.'  f     The  *  Elias '  thus  spoken  of  was  Don  Pedro 


#  Prescott's  i  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,'  chap.  vii.  voL  i.  p.  260. 

f  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  more  than  once,  in  the  course  of 

VOL.  CXVII.   NO.  CCXI*  D  D 
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de   Ayala,   Apostolic  and  Imperial  Prothonotary.      He  first 
appears  in  this  correspondence  in  the  capacity  of  Spanish  am- 
bassador in  Scotland,  but  this  was  at  a  later  period.     In  1490 
de  Fuebla  was  acting  for  Spain  in  Scotch  affairs,  and  we  find 
him  engaged  in  a  notable  scheme  for  palming  off  in  marriage 
upon  James  IV.  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Ferdinand  as  being 
legitimate.      For  this  he  was  reproved    by  Ferdinand    and 
Isabella,  who  desired  him  to  tell  the  real  facts  of  the  case  to 
the   Scotch   ambassador,  as  'it  is  impossible   that  some   one 
'  should  not  tell  them  the  truth,  and  even  we  should  do  so.' 
Don  Pedro  is  not  mentioned  as  Spanish  ambassador  before 
1496,  when  he  is  described  as  going  to  Scotland  in  company 
with  the  Scotch  ambassador,  who  in  returning  to  his  own  country 
was  provided  with  Spanish  credentials  for  fear  of  his  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  English.     In  1498  he  is  spoken  of  as  having 
assisted  in  negotiating  a  treaty  between  England  and  Scotland. 
Afterwards  he  resided  some  time  in  England  to  the  endless  an- 
noyance of  De  Puebla.     Sometimes  receiving  letters  of  recall 
from  his  sovereigns,  at  other  times  appointments  as  their  ambas- 
sador, his  name  figures  frequently  in  this  correspondence;  and 
it  appears  that  even  after  he  left  England  Henry  was  in  the 
habit  of  consulting  him.    Don  Pedro  de  Ayala  was  not,  as  it  now 
appears,  engaged  to  any  extent  on  the  marriage  negotiation, 
which  was  carried  on  by  De  Puebla;  and  the  erroneous  state- 
ment of  Bacon  and  of  Hume  proves  how  little  former  historians 
were  aware  of  the  real  importance  of  De  Puebla's  mission,  now 
first  brought  to  light  by  the  correspondence  contained  in  this 
volume. 

De  Puebla  was  a  most  singular  personage.  A  doctor  of  civil 
and  canon  law,  with  the  sordid  manners  of  a  low  attorney  —  a 
strange  mixture  of  audacity,  state-craft,  and  meanness.  He 
resided  in  England  as  Spanish  ambassador  from  1488  till  after 
Henry's  death,  with  the  exception  of  the  interval  between  1489 
and  1494.  Henry  at  this  time  does  not  appear  to  have  main- 
tained any  permanent  embassy  in  Spain,  and  De  Puebla, 
together  with  the  colleagues  who  were  sent  to  him  from  Spain 
in  the  capacity  of  rivals  or  spies,  was  the  principal  channel  of 


these  remarks,  to  Lord  Bacon's  'Life  of  Henry  VH./  and  especially 
to  the  recent  reproduction  of  that  work  due  to  the  elaborate  care  and 
masterly  criticism  of  Mr.  Spedding,  which  is  contained  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  bis  great  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon.  It  has  been 
collated  with  the  original  copy  of  the  biography,  submitted  to 
James  L'  by  Lord  Bacon  in  1621,  and  corrected  by  Bacon's  own  pen. 
This  manuscript  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum — Additional 
MSS.,  vol  7084. 
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intelligence  between  the  two  courts  daring  this  long  period. 
For  some  time  De  Puebla  seems  to  have  given  satisfaction  to 
his  employers,  and  to  have  been  approved  by  Henry,  who,  in 
testimony  of  his  good  opinion,  offered  him  cathedral  preferment 
in  England*,  and  an  English  heiress  as  a  wife.  Matters  were 
not,  however,  to  continue  on  this  satisfactory  footing ;  and  in 
1498  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  directed  certain  agents  to  report 
on  his  proceedings  in  England,  as  he  was  said  to  be  '  entirely  in 

*  the  interest  of  King  Henry.'  These  agents  reported  that  the 
allegation  was  true ;  that  De  Puebla  was  a  quarrelsome  intriguer 
and  disliked  by  the  Spanish  community  in  England.  To  sum 
up  hi  short,  De  Puebla  was  'a  liar,  a  flatterer,  calumniator, 
'  beggar,  and  does  not  seem  a  good  Christian.' 

*  Some  time  ago,  the  king  was  living  at  a  palace  about  a  quarter 
of  a  league  from  the  town  in  which  De  Puebla  was  staying.  De 
Puebla  went  every  day  with  all  his  servants  to  dine  at  the  palace, 
and  continued  his  unasked-for  visits  during  the  space  of  four  or  five 
months.  The  queen  and  queen-mother  sometimes  asked  him  whether 
his  masters  in  Castile  did  not  provide  him  with  food  ?  On  another 
occasion,  there  was  a  report  that  De  Puebla  was  coming.  The  king 
asked  his  courtiers,  "For  what  purpose  is  he  coming?"  They 
answered,  "to  eat." '    (P.  161.) 

The  Spanish  merchants  in  London  also  accused  De  Puebla  of 
corruption  in  lawsuits.     They  said :  '  He  begs  money  from  the 

*  king,  lives  meanly,  and  eats  in  bad  company,  with  apprentices 
c  for  2cL  a-day ;  •  •  .  under  colour  of  his  embassy,  he  goes  to 

*  the  courts  of  law,  and  pleads  the  causes  of  merchants  who 

*  pay  him.' 

All  this  was  reported  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who,  in 
1500,  instructed  Fuensalida,  one  of  their  extra  ambassadors  in 
England,  to  watch  De  Puebla.  Fuensalida's  proceedings  soon 
gave  umbrage  to  the  regular  envoy,  who  wrote  to  urge 
that  'it  would  be  better  to  intrust  the  business  to  him 
( alone,  and  not  to  send  such  a  person  as  Fuensalida.' 
The  next  year  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  sent  the  Duke  de 
Estrada  to  England,  as  their  ambassador  to  Henry  and  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales  (Katharine) ;  and  De  Puebla  was  desired  to 

*  obey  him  in  all  he  may  order.'  They  told  him  also,  ironically, 
that   the  presence  of  the  Duke  would  remove  the  obstacles 


*  This  was  not  an  unusual  step  with  Henry,  who  appointed  the 
Legate  Costello  successively  to  the  sees  of  Hereford  and  Wells  ;  Bacon 
says,  that  Costello  when  Cardinal,  *  paid  the  king  large  tribute  of  his 
*  gratitude  in  diligent  and  judicious  advertisement  of  the  occurrents 
<  of  Italy.' 
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which  hindered  him  *  from  creating  that  new  world  in  iht 
'  affaire  of  our  service  respecting  which  you  have  written  to  us 
'  so  many  times.9  Estrada  had  also  authority,  in  case  of 
need,  to  send  De  Puebla  back  to  Spain.  But  the  Duke  him- 
self was  recalled  in  1504,  and  De  Puebla  again  left  as  sole 
ambassador ;  and  in  that  capacity  he  remained,  till,  by  a  most 
singular  use  of  the  matrimonial  connexion,  the  Princess  also 
received  credentials.  She,  however,  soon  complained  that  he  was 
more  a  vassal  of  Henry  than  of  his  own  sovereigns  —  that  his 
reports  could  not  be  trusted  —  that  he  put  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  her  marriage  —  and,  finally,  she  requested  the  appointment 
of  a  suitable  ambassador, '  with  sufficient  means  of  subsistence.9 
As  regards  this  latter  point,  it  appears  that  De  Puebla's 
position  was  not  an  agreeable  one.  He  is  always  complaining. 
He  begs  his  sovereign  'to  give  him  enough  to  have  always 
'  something  to  eat ; 9 — begs  that  his  salary  may  be  paid ; — states 
that  if  he  had  accepted  Henry's  offers,  he  would  be  in  a  different 
position  from  that  in  which  he  is  placed ; — complains  that  he  has 
spent  all  his  property  in  the  service  of  the  king ;  and  begs, 
therefore,  at  least  for  his  salary,  it  having  remained  unpaid 
since  Isabella's  death.* 

The  correspondence  undoubtedly  shows  that  Henry  had 
obtained  great  influence  over  De  Puebla ;  and  confirms  Bacon's 
statements  that  the  King  'had  a  great  dexterity  in  getting 
4  suddenly  into  the  bosom  of  ambassadors  of  foreign  princes,  if 

*  he  liked  the  men,  insomuch  as  he  would  many  times  oom- 
'  municate  with  them  of  his  own  affairs  —  yea,  and  employ 

*  them  in  his  service;9   and   that  he  contented  them    'with 

*  courtesy,  reward,  and  privateness ;  so  that  they  did  ever  write 

*  to  their  superiors  in  high  terms  concerning  his  wisdom  and  art 
'of  rule — nay,  when  they  returned,  they  did  commonly 
'  maintain  intelligence  with  him,  such  a  dexterity  he  had  to 
6  impropriate  to  himself  all  foreign  instruments.9 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  agent  who,  in  1488,  entered 
on  the  marriage  negotiation ;  and  at  the  very  outset,  it  appeals 
that  the  principal  object  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  to 
engage  Henry  in  an  alliance  against  France.  With  his  habitual 
caution,  Henry  endeavoured  to  avoid  every  engagement  of  this 
kind ;  but  eventually  the  Treaty  of  March  27th,  1489,  was  con- 
cluded, by  the  Sixth  Article  of  which  it  was  promised  that '  as 
'  often  and  whenever  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  make  war  with 

*  France,  Henry  shall  do  the  same,  and  conversely;9  and  by 


#  The  same  complaint  is  made  by  Don  Pedro  (p.  179.),  by  the 
sub-prior  De  Santa  Cruz  (p.  202.),  and  by  Estrada  (p.  330.> 
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the  Seventeenth  Article,  a  marriage  was  agreed  on  between 
Katharine  and  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales.  This  treaty  was 
ratified  the  following  day  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  by 
Henry  on  the  20th  of  September,  with  additional  clauses,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  '  neither  party  is  to  make  peace 

*  with  the  King  of  France  in  any  circumstance  whatever, 
(  without  the  consent  of  the  other ; '  and  further,  *  that  the 
'  Princess  is  to  be  sent  to  England  as  soon  as  she  has  com- 
'  pleted  the  twelfth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
'  his  fourteenth  year.' 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  Henry  invited  the  ambas- 
sadors to  visit  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  De  Puebla  states  that 
'  on  our  arrival  we  discovered  such  excellent  qualities  in  the 
'  Prince  of  Wales  as  are  quite  incredible '  (he  was  then  about 
twenty  months  old).  They  were  also  asked  to  see  the  Prince 
naked,  and  afterwards  asleep.  *  He  appeared  to  us  so  admirable 
€  that  whatever  praise,  commendation,  or  flattery  any  one  might 
'  be  capable  of  speaking  or  writing  would  only  be  truth  in  this 

*  case.  •  •  •    We  also  went  at  an  unexpected  hour  to  the  Queen, 

*  whom  we  found   with  thirty-two  companions  of  angelical 

*  appearance ;  and  all  we  saw  there  seemed  very  magnificent, 

*  and  in  splendid  style,  as  was  suitable  for  the  occasion.' 

One  of  the  great  objects  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had 
in  view  in  contracting  the  English  alliance,  as  against  France, 
was  the  restitution  of  Boussillon  and  Cerdana.  But  with  the 
shameless  duplicity  of  the  age,  they  soon  afterwards  entered 
into  direct  negotiation  with  France,  for  the  same  object,  on 
opposite  conditions;  and  on  the  8th  of  January,  1493,  they 
concluded  with  Charles  VIII.  a  treaty,  by  which  the  latter 
engaged  to  restore  those  provinces,  in  return  for  which  the 
Spanish  sovereigns  agreed  to  the  following  stipulations: — 

1.  They  bound  themselves  'to  assist  the  King  of  France 
'  against  all  his  enemies,  without  exception,  and  in  particular 
'  against  the  English,  ...  as  long  as  they  shall  be  at  war  with9 
Charles. 

2.  They  engaged  '  their  Royal  word,  and  faith  as  Christians, 
'  not  to  conclude,  or  permit  to  be  concluded,  any  marriage  of 
'  their  children  with  any  member  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
'  England,  .  .  .  without  previously  obtaining  the  express  per- 

*  mission  and  consent  of9  Charles. 

Thus  between  1489  and  1493  the  state  of  the  case  was  com- 
pletely altered.  The  Treaty  of  1489  was  a  dead  letter ;  and 
in  the  copy  of  that  treaty,  preserved  at  Siinancas,  Mr.  Bergen- 
roth  finds  the  signatures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  the 
ratifications  cut  oft     In  extenuation  of  their  proceedings  in  this 
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matter,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  stated  that  Henry  had  neither 
signed  *,  nor  sworn  to,  nor  delivered  the  treaties ;  but  still  they 
announced  that  they  were  ready  to  conclude  a  fresh  alliance,  if 
Henry  desired  it 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  Simancas  records  that  Henry 
took  umbrage  at  the  rupture.  But,  in  truth,  he  had  been 
equally  faithless  to  the  engagement  contracted  with  the  Spanish 
sovereigns  in  1489,  by  concluding  peace  with  Charles  VIII.  at 
Etaples  f,  in  1492 ;  and  he  possibly  bore  in  mind  how  the 
marriage  of  the  King  of  the  Romans  with  the  Duchess  of 
Brittany,  celebrated  by  proxy,  with  the  peculiar  formalities 
recorded  by  Bacon,  had  been  broken  off.  Besides  this,  Henry 
could  afford  to  wait  The  Italian  campaign  of  Charles  VIII., 
who,  as  Bacon  expresses  it,  €  conquered  the  realm  of  Naples, 
'  and  lost  it  again  in  a  kind  of  felicity  of  a  dream,'  had  began 
seriously  to  alarm  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  in  common  with  the 
rulers  of  the  other  Italian  states.  The  result  was  the  League 
signed  at  Venice  in  March  1495  J,  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
Austria,  Rome,  Milan,  and  the  Venetian  Republic,  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  which  was  the  preservation  of  the  estates  and 
rights  of  the  Confederates.  An  abstract  of  the  Articles  of 
this  league  is  given  by  Mr.  Bergenroth;  but  the  Simancas 
copy  does  not  appear  to  contain  the  secret  Articles  which  Mr. 
Prescott  states  embodied  a  stipulation  that  Maximilian  and 
Ferdinand  should  invade  France,  and  their  expenses  be  defrayed 
by  subsidies  from  the  Allies. 

Henry's  accession  to  the  League  was  a  desirable  object,  and 
De  Puebla  was  instructed  to  ask  for  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
desired  to  reopen  the  marriage  negotiation.     The  Pope  Alex- 


*  Ferdinand  afterwards  became  aware  that  the  Royal  signature  was 
not  customary  to  treaties  in  England.     (P.  136.) 

f  There  is  some  confusion  in  Hume's  dates  of  these  transactions. 
He  makes  the  cession  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdana  precede  the  Treaty 
of  Etaples.  The  dates  were:  Treaty  of  Etaples,  1492.  (Damont, 
Corps  Dip.,  vol.  iii.  Pt.  2.  p.  291.),  and  the  Roussillon  Treaty,  1493. 

X  This  important  treaty  is  not  given  either  in  Rymer  or  Dumont, 
nor  is  it  included  in  De  Marten's  Catalogue  (Guide  Diplom.).  In 
both  of  the  former  collections  the  accession  of  Henry  is  however  in- 
cluded. The  treaty  will  be  found  in  Liinig  (Codex  Ital.  DipL,  voL  i. 
p.  111.).  Its  text  is  not  given  in  Guicciardini,  Bembo,  Zurita,  or 
Daru,  quoted  by  Prescott ;  nor  in  Belcarius,  or  Paulus  Iovius,  quoted 
by  Sismondi.  Most  of  these  writers  allude  vaguely  to  secret  articles. 
Zurita  (vol.  v.  p.  63.,  Saragossa,  1610),  and  Le  Bret  (Staatsgeschichte 
der  Republ.  Venedig.,  vol.  ii.  p.  821.  Riga,  1775)  expressly  state  that 
the  league  was  really  against  France. 
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ander  VI.  also  pressed  Henry  to  enter  the  League,  but  the 
latter  raised  characteristic  objections  to  a  step  which  would 
commit  him  in  the  matter  of  expense ;  and  it  was  not  until 
1496  that  Henry  ratified  his  act  of  accession  to  the  treaty,  on 
condition  that  he  should  be  exempted  from  the  clauses  as  to 
mutual  succours  of  men  and  money. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  relations  between  Henry  and  Ferdi- 
nand were  concerned,  the  marriage  negotiation  was  now  free  to 
proceed ;  and  on  the  1st  of  October  1496,  a  second  treaty  was 
concluded.  The  Pope's  dispensation  was  requested  on  account 
of  the  youth  of  the  parties — and  De  Puebla  wrote  of  the  treaty, 
'  God  has  evidently  done  it ;  for  there  being  so  many  persons  in 
'  the  Council,  and  about  the  person  of  Henry,  who  receive 
'  pensions  from  France,  it  would   have  been   beyond  human 

*  power  to  bring  the  business  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.' 
In  the  same  despatch  he  stated  that  the  Queen  and  Queen 
Mother  wish  the  Princess  to  practise  speaking  French,  as 
'  they  do  not  speak  Latin,  still  less  Spanish.'  *  They  also  wish 
'  that  the  Princess  should  accustom  herself  to  drink  wine.  The 
'  water  of  England  is  not  drinkable,  and  even  if  it  were,  the 
'  climate  would  not  allow  the  drinking  of  it'  Don  Pedro  also 
wrote,  '  I  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 

*  she  were  to  come  soon,  in  order  to  accustom  herself  to  the  way 
'  of  life  in  this  country,  and  to  learn  the  language.     On  the 

*  other  hand,  when  one  sees  and  knows  the  nature  of  the 
(  people  in  this  island,  we  cannot  deny  the  grave  inconveniences 
'  of  her  coming  to  England  before  she  is  of  age.'  In  March 
1499,  Katharine  herself  ratified  De  Puebla's  acts,  and  the 
nuptial  ceremony  was  performed  per  verba  de  prasenti  at 
Bewdley,  in  May  of  the  same  year,  De  Puebla  being  proxy 
for  the  Princess.  The  nation  in  general  seem  to  have  ap- 
proved the  marriage,  and  great  festivities  were  announced. 
The  Court  of  England  was  already  noted  for  splendour  and  for 
beauty.     Puebla  wrote  z — 

'  The  King  and  Queen  wish  very  much  that  the  ladies  who  are  to 
accompany  the  Princess  of  Wales  shall  be  of  gentle  birth,  and 
beautiful,  or  at  least  that  none  of  them  should  be  ugly  ;  and  as  to 
the  Princess's  suite,  the  King  of  England  wishes  it  to  be  as  small 
as  possible,  for  she  will  be  attended,  and  obeyed,  and  loved  by  the 
first  noblemen  and  ladies  of  the  kingdom.' 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  not,  however,  satisfied  with  this 
ceremonial,  and  not  unreasonably  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
principals  should  go  through  the  ceremony  once  when  they 
met,  *  as  such  ceremonies  are  generally  performed  in  honour  of 

*  the  sacrament  of  marriage ; '  and  it  also  appears  that  it  was 
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usual,  when  marriages  took  place  by  dispensation  on  account  of 
the  youth  of  the  parties,  that  they  should  be  performed  over 
again,  on  their  attaining  the  legitimate  age.  De  Puebla,  how- 
ever, only  extorted  Henry's  consent  to  this  repetition  of  the 
ceremony,  by  pointing  out  that  it  would  save  the  expense  of  an 
embassy  to  Spain,  an  argument  whiph  failed  not  to  have  due 
weight  with  Henry.  De  Puebla  then  hurried  off  to  the  Prince, 
who  was  then  in  Wales;  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  after 
raising  some  objections  on  the  score  that  the  marriage  was 
clandestine,  eventually  consented  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
De  Puebla  in  describing  the  event  to  his  Sovereigns,  states :  — 

*  To  describe  all  the  honour  shown  to  ine  would  be  impossible. 
As  proxy  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  I  was  placed  at  table  above 
the  Prince,  and  at  his  right  hand.  All  the  dishes  were  presented  to 
me  first,  and  in  general  more  respect  was  paid  to  me  than  I  had  ever 
before  received  in  my  life.' 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  unhappy  connexion  of 
Katharine  of  Arragon  with  the  Royal  House  of  England, 
which  was  destined  in  after  times  to  lead  to  events  the  most 
momentous  in  our  history.  There  was  a  melancholy  fitness 
in  the  unusual  incidents  that  accompanied  this  marriage.  This 
intriguing  old  emissary  of  doubtful  reputation,  deformed  in  body, 
corrupted  in  mind,  acting  as  representative  and  proxy  of  an 
illustrious  Princess,  young  in  years  and  as  yet  free  from  these 
disastrous  ties,  was  no  unlikely  omen  of  those  incidents  which 
eventually  threw  so  dark  a  colour  over  the  close  of  her  life. 
Nor  can  we  here  refrain  from  drawing  the  contrast  which  must 
occur  to  the  mind  of  every  reader,  between  these  inauspicious 
nuptials,  and  the  event  which  has  so  recently  stirred  the  heart 
of  the  people  of  England  with  raptures  of  hope,  admiration, 
and  joy. 

Meanwhile  arrangements  were  in  progress  for  sending  the 
Princess  Katharine  to  England.  Her  suite  was  appointed, 
amongst  them  being  'two  slaves  to  attend  on  the  maids  of 
'  honour,'  and  also  a  '  sweeper.'  As  to  the  preparations  which 
were  being  made  in  England,  Isabella  wrote  to  De  Puebla,' We 
'  do  not  wish  that  our  daughter  should  be  the  cause  of  any  loss 
*  to  England ;  on  the  contrary,  we  desire  that  she  should  be  the 
'  source  of  all  kinds  of  happiness,  as  we  hope  she  will  be  with 
4  the  help  of  God.'  She,  therefore,  begged  that  expenses  might 
be  moderated,  adding,  '  We  ardently  implore  him  (Henry)  that 
'  the  substantial  part  of  the  festival  should  be  bis  love.  The 
preparations  for  the  reception  must,  at  all  events,  have  been 
on  a  liberal  scale,  for  we  find  one  of  the  secretaries  writing 
to  Spain,  'I  tell  you  as  many  as  like  may  come  with  the 
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*  Princess  of  Wales,  and  none  of  them  will  die  with  hunger. 

*  If  they  die  it  will  be  from  too  much  eating,  such  a  stock 
'  of  provisions  is  laid  in  that  nothing  will  be  wanting.'  The 
Princess  finally  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  2nd  of  October 
1501,  where,  as  the  Licentiate  Alcares  writes  to  her 
mother,  '  She  could  not  have  been  received  with  greater  re- 
'  joicings  if  she  had  been  the  Saviour  of  the  world.'  On  her 
way  to  London  she  was  met  by  Henry  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Spanish  etiquette  would  have  hindered  the  Princess 
from  conversing  with  either  of  them  till  the  day  of  marriage. 
As  mighttbe  expected,  Henry  overruled  the  objection,  and  him- 
self performed  the  double  introduction. 

The  real  marriage  took  place  at  St.  Paul's  on  the  14th  of 
November  1501 ;  and  Henry,  in  announcing  it  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  states  that  both  he  and  the  Prince  '  have  much 
'  admired  her  beauty,  as  well  as  her  agreeable  and  dignified 

*  manners.'  To  this  he  added  his  prayer  that  the  royal  parents 
would  *  banish  all  sadness  from  their  minds.  Though  they 
'  cannot  now  see  the  face  of  their  gentle  daughter,  they  may 

*  be  sure  that  she  has  found  a  second  father,  who  will  constantly 
'  watch  over  her  happiness,  and  never  permit  her  to  want  any- 
'  thing  that  he  can  procure  for  her.'  (P.  264.)  The  sequel 
will  show  how  far  Henry  fulfilled  the  pledges  thus  given,  but 
we  must  proceed  with  the  events  in  their  historical  order. 

.  The  marriage,  as  we  have  said,  took  place  November  14th, 
1501.  Four  months  later,  on  April  2nd,  1502,  Katharine 
Princess  of  Wales  was  a  widow  of  barely  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  her  life  was  cast  entirely  amongst  strangers.  Yet  the  first 
paper  amongst  the  Simancas  records,  which  follows  in  date  the 
death  of  Prince  Arthur  her  husband,  —  a  document,  too,  which 
emanated  from  her  own  parents, —  makes  her  from  the  very 
outset  a  victim  of  political  views  and  political  intrigues.  The 
document  to  which  we  allude  is  the  instruction  addressed  to 
the  Duke  de  Estrada,  who  was  immediately  on  the  Prince's 
death  sent  as  Spanish  ambassador  to  England.  In  this  instruc- 
tion he  was  desired  to  reclaim  Katharine's  marriage-portion,  or 
rather  the  instalment  already  paid  ;  to  demand  the  payment  of 
her  dowry ;  and  lastly,  to  beg  Henry  to  send  the  Princess  to 
Spain.  So  far  all  was  straightforward  enough ;  but  in  another 
and  separate  instruction  bearing  the  same  date,  Estrada  was 
desired  to  conclude  with  Henry  a  marriage  between  Katharine 
aud  his  other  son,  who  had  already  succeeded  to  the  dignity  of 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  one  day  to  mount  the  throne  of 
England  as  King  Henry  VIII.  The  good  faith  which  inspired 
these  instructions  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passage 
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in  a  subsequent  despatch.  s  It  is  very  necessary  in  order  that 
€  you  may  the  more  successfully  negotiate  the  business,  that  you 
'  should  speak  immediately  to  the  King  of  England  about  her 

'  coming  over  here Do  this  in  such  a  way  that  he  may 

'  believe  we  are  desirous  of  it' 

The  key  to  the  policy  thus  pursued  by  the  Spanish  sovereigns 
is  contained  in  a  most  interesting  letter  from  Queen  Isabella  to 
the  Duke  de  Estrada  (p.  272.),  which,  but  for  its  length,  we 
should  gladly  transfer  to  our  pages.  The  French  King  was 
threatening  Milan  and  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy,  and 
was,  moreover,  collecting  forces  on  the  frontier  near  Perpignan. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  therefore  desirous  to  invoke  the 
assistance  of  Henry ;  and,  as  an  additional  inducement,  hopes 
were  held  out  to  him  that  he  would  thus  be  enabled  to  recover 
Guienne  and  Normandy.  A  gentle  pressure  was,  at  the  same 
time,  brought  to  bear  upon  Henry,  in  the  shape  of  proposals 
for  the  departure  of  Katharine,  involving,  as  it  necessarily 
would,  the  loss  of  the  remainder  of  her  marriage-portion. 
With  this  object,  the  Duke  de  Estrada  was  desired  to  say  to 
Henry  — 

'  That  the  greater  her  loss  and  affliction,  the  more  reason  is  there 
for  her  to  be  near  her  parents,  as  well  for  her  consolation  as  on 
account  of  her  age.  ....  Besides,  the  Princess  can  show  the 
sense  of  her  loss  better  here,  and  give  freer  vent  to  her  grief, 
because  the  customs  of  this  country  better  permit  it  than  do  those  of 
Spain.  •'  We  cannot  endure  that  a  daughter  whom  we  love  should 
"  be  so  far  from  us  when  she  is  in  affliction." 

All  this  reads  admirably ;  but  the  sincerity  of  the  language 
above  quoted  may  be  judged  by  a  subsequent  passage,  in  which 
Estrada  is  told  to  make  preparations  for  Katharine's  departure, 
but  in  bo  doing  to  make  use  of  his  ostensible  preparations  as 
'  demonstrations  of  departure,  and  for  nothing  beyond,  unless  it 

*  be  a  case  of  necessity ;'  and  further,  that '  the  one  object  of 

*  this  business  is  to  bring  the  betrothal  to  a  conclusion,  ...  for 

*  then  all  our  anxiety  will  cease,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  seek 
'  the  aid  of  England  against  France,  for  it  is  the  most  efficient 

*  help  that  we  can  have.' 

The  case  was  indeed  urgent,  as  there  seemed  to  be  every 
probability  that  the  French  King  would  become  master  of  Italy. 
The  marriage  was,  accordingly,  pushed  forward ;  and  by  the 
24th  of  September,  1502,  Henry  was  pledged  so  far  in  the 
matter  as  to  have  prepared  the  draft  of  the  conditions  of  the 
contract.  We  must  ask  our  readers  to  bear  this  date  in 
mind,  as  bearing  on  the  most  remarkable  episode  in  the  whole 
transaction.. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  amongst  the  demands  ostensibly 
put  forward  by  the  Spanish  sovereigns  was  one  for  the  return 
of  the  portion  of  Katharine's  marriage-settlements  already  paid 
down  — a  demand  little  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  Henry. 
There  were  also  further  questions  concerning  her  dowry,  and 
the  balance  of  the  marriage-portion  still  due;  and  all  these 
were  certain  to  act  as  powerful  inducements  with  Henry 
to  retain  Katharine  in  England  by  one  means  or  another. 
In  November  1502,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Prince 
Arthur,  his  mother,  Queen  Elizabeth,  followed  him  to  the 
grave.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  Henry  at  once  formed 
the  project  of  himself  marrying  the  Princess  Katharine.  His 
own  overtures  are,  it  is  true,  not  contained  in  the  Simancas 
correspondence;  but  that  they  were  made,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  seems  scarcely  open  to  doubt,  from  the  following 
passages  from  an  important  despatch,  which  Isabella  addressed 
to  De  Estrada,  April  11th,  1503 :  — 

'  The  Doctor '  (De  Puebla)  *  has  also  written  to  us  concerning 
the  marriage  of  the  King  of  England  with  the  Princess  .... 
saying  that  it  is  spoken  of  in  England.  But  as  this  would  be  a  very 
evil  thing,  one  never  seen,  and  the  mere  mention  of  which  offends 
the  ears,  we  would  not  for  anything  in  the  world  that  it  should  take 
place.  Therefore,  if  anything  be  said  to  you  about  it,  speak  of  it 
as  a  thing  not  to  be  endured.' 

Further  on,  Estrada  is  told  that  Henry  '  must  be  made  to 

*  know  that  if  he  have  any  hope  of  marrying  the  Princess,  on 

*  no  account  whatever  can  such  a  thing  be.9 

One  would  willingly  hope  that  the  proposal  was  not  made  by 
Henry,  but  strange  notions  as  to  marriage  were  entertained  in 
those  days.  As  an  instance,  we  would  cite  Henry  VIII. 's 
mission  to  Rome,  in  1528,  when  his  agents  were  instructed  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Pope  *  can  dispense  with  the  king  to  have 

*  two  wives,  and  the  children  of  both  legitimate9* — a  question 
which  actually  appears  to  have  been  answered  in  the  affirmative 
by  the  Pope. 

Isabella,  at  all  events,  dismissed  the  unnatural  proposal  made 
to  her,  in  the  way  it  deserved.  She  felt,  however,  that  her 
daughter  was  no  longer  safe  with  %Henry,  *  being  the  man  he  is,' 
as  she  expressed  herself,  and  Estrada  was  told  to  make  pre- 
parations for  her  departure.  He  was  still  however  authorised 
to  suspend  the  preparations  if  he  could  bring  about  the  be- 
trothal, and  he  was  instructed  to  inform  Henry  that  the 
Princess's  parents  had  consented  to  the  marriage,  the  previous 

•  Herbert,  Henry  VHL,  p.  224. 
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one  not  having  been  consummated,  — a  point  on  which  they  had 
had  doubts,  as  appears  from  their  instructions  to  Estrada  on 
the  death  of  Prince  Arthur. 

The  passages  we  have  quoted  above  are  to  be  found  in  a 
most  interesting  despatch,  from  which  we  must  add  the 
following  extract : — 

'  Most  certainly  if  there  had  been  in  our  kingdoms  a  like  Princess, 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  England,  who  had  oome  hither  in  the 
way  that  the  Princess,  our  daughter,  has  gone  to  England,  and  if  we 
had  had  to  treat  respecting  her  betrothal  with  our  son,  we  would 
have  guarded  the  honour  of  his  daughter  more  jealously  than  eren 
if  she  had  been  our  own.  And  with  much  love  and  a  right  good  will 
would  we  have  done  all  that  in  such  a  case  would  have  had  to  be 
done,  without  making  such  turnings  and  twistings  in  the  business. 
If,  in  truth,  we  had  acted  otherwise  in  such  a  case,  the  King  of 
England  would  have  had  much  reason  to  complain  of  us ;  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  in  this  case  he  does  not  value  the  connexion  so  much  as  he 
ought  to  value  it,  and  that  he  does  not  even  wish  to  conclude  the 
business  at  all.  Yet  since  the  King  of  England,  taking  example 
from  what  we  would  do,  ought  to  regard  the  honour  of  the  Princess 
as  identical  with  his  own,  you  must  yourself  see  what  honour  would 
he  done  to  the  Princess  and  to  us,  if  she,  being  a  woman,  and  such  a 
Princess  as  she  is,  should  have  to  stay  waiting  in  England,  and  be 
thereby  made  to  appear  as  if  she  were  asking  and  wishing  for  the 
said  marriage.'     (P.  298.) 

Isabella  was  not,  however,  content  with  these  steps.  In 
view  of  the  royal  exigencies,  she  instructed  Estrada  to  suggest 
to  Henry  a  marriage  with  her  niece,  the  widowed  Queen  of 
Naples.  We  shall  see  hereafter  how  this  overture  was  received 
by  Henry. 

In  the  meanwhile,  on  the  23rd  of  June  1503,  and  little 
more  than  two  months  subsequent  to  the  date  of  Isabella's 
despatch,  a  treaty  was  signed  between  Henry,  and  Ferdinand, 
and  Isabella,  for  the  marriage  of  Katharine  to  Henry  Prince 
of  Wales ;  by  Article  I.  of  which,  both  parties  engaged  to  ask 
from  the  Pope  a  dispensation,  owing  to  the  previous  marriage 
having  been  consummated ;  and  by  Article  II.  it  was  stipulated 
that  *  if  the  aforesaid  dispensation  be  obtained,'  a  marriage 
should  be  contracted  within  two  months  after  ratification* 
On  the  23rd  of  August,  Ferdinand  instructed  his  ambassador 
at  Borne  to  act  conjointly  with  the  English  ambassador  in 
asking  for  the  dispensation,  and  stating  that  the  marriage 
had  not  been  consummated ;  '  but  as  the  English  are  much  cks- 
'  posed  to  cavil,  it  has  seemed  to  be  more  prudent  to  provide  for 
'  the  case  as  if  it  had  not  been  so,  and  the  dispensation  must  he 
*  in   perfect  keeping  with  the  said  clause.'     The  treaty  was 
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ratified' by  Spain,  on  the  23rd  June,  1503,  and  this  step 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  requisition  addressed  to  Henry 
by  Ferdinand,  for  succours  against  France,  the  French  hav- 
ing actually  entered  the  Spanish  realm.  *  Tell  Henry,'  says 
Isabella  to  Estrada,  that  *  if  be  will  but  set  his  hand  to  the 
€  work,  we  will  be  content  to  aid  him  to  recover  at  our  own  cost 
'  Guienne  and  Normandy.'  And  the  case  was  looked  upon  as 
so  urgent,  that  Estrada  was  also  desired  to  urge  the  Princess  to 
raise  money  on  her  jewels  and  plate  for  the  despatch  of  troops, 
who  should  be  enlisted  in  her  own  name. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  question  as  to  the  dispensation, 
so  material  to  the  subsequent  discussion  of  the  validity  of  the 
marriage  of  Henry  VIII.     On  this  matter  the  following  docu- 
ments exist  at  Simancas : — 1.  A  bull  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  dated 
December  26th,  1503,  authorising  the  marriage,  although  the 
previous  one  '  had  perhaps  been  consummated.'*    2.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella's  despatch  of  June  26th,  1504,  to  Estrada,  saying 
that  their  ambassador  reported  that  the  dispensation  had  been 
granted  by  the  Pope,  who  was  delaying  to  send  it  in  writing 
to  England,  until  the  English  embassy  arrived.     3.  A  letter 
from  Julius  II.  to  Henry f  (July  6th,  1504),  stating  that  he 
never  intended  to  withhold  the  dispensation,  but  had  delayed 
only  to  consider  the  subject  fully,  and  that  it  would  be  sent  to 
England  by  Robert  Sherbourne.     4.  A  despatch  from  Estrada, 
August  27  th,  1504,  saying  that  the  dispensation  bad  arrived, 
and  that  Henry  sent  it  to  him  to  show  to  the  Princess.    Some 
confusion  is   here  evident,  for  on  the  23rd  of  October,  De 
Puebla  wrote,   that  the  dispensation  had  not  arrived,  but  a 
brief,  of  which  he  enclosed  a  copy.     5.  A  letter  from  Ferdinand 
to  Henry  (November  24th,  1504)  sending  the  Pope's  dispen- 
sation for  the   marriage.      6.  A  letter  from   Henry  to   the 
Pope  (November    28th,  1504),  stating  that   Sherbourne  had 
returned  to  England  without  the  dispensation,  and  repeating 
his    request  that    it    might    be    delivered.     7.    A   letter    to 
Henry   from  the    Bishop  of   Worcester,  dated  from   Rome, 
March  17th,  1505,  stating  that  'the  King  will  already  have 

*  learnt  by  the  Apostolic  Brief  that  the  Pope  had  commanded 
him  to  go  to  England  with  the  original  bull  of  dispensation. 

*  It  had  grieved  His  Holiness,9  said  the  bishop,  €  to  learn  that 

*  Mr.  Bergenroth  gives  only  an  abstract  of  this  paper,  which 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  bull  exhibited  on  behalf  of  Queen 
Katharine,  in  which  the  words  are  'forsan  consummavissetis.' 
{Herbert,  p.  236.) 

f  A  copy  of  this  letter,  certified  in  Spain,  was  produced  at  the 
divorce  proceedings,  and  is  printed  by  Herbert,  p.  247. 
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'  copies  had  been  sent  from  Spain  to  England  of  the  bull 
'  which  under  secrecy  had  been  sent  to  Queen  Isabella  only  for 
'  her  consolation  when  on  her  death-bed.' 

The  bishop's  statements  are  fully  confirmed  by  a  letter  from 
Julius  to  Henry  dated  February  22nd,  1505,  which  is  not 
amongst  the  Simancas  records,  but  of  which  Lord  Herbert 
gives  a  copy  (p.  248.),  and  in  which  it  is  stated  that  '  Noe  dis- 
'  pensionem  illam  •  •  .  concessimus,  ac  super  ea,  sub  bulk 
'  plumbea  literas  expediri  fecimus.'  The  communication  to 
Isabella  is  explained,  and  Henry  is  told,  '  bullam  igitur  origina- 
*  lem  apud  nos  servatam  Serenitati  Tuae  per  eundem  Episcopum 
s  Wigornensem  •  .  .  decrevimus  mittere.' 

These  documents  are  very  interesting  as  bearing  on  the 
question  as  to  Henry  VIIL's  divorce.  Mr.  Fronde,  in  referring 
to  the  legal  proceedings  in  the  matter  states  *, — 

4  The  weight  of  the  king's  claim  had,  by  the  perverse  ingenuity 
of  the  lawyers,  been  laid  in  certain  informalities  and  defects  in  the 
original  bull  of  dispensation,  which  had  been  granted  by  Julius  IL, 
for  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Katharine.  At  the  moment  when 
the  Legate's  court  was  about  to  be  opened,  a  copy  of  a  brief  was 
brought  forward,  bearing  the  same  date  as  the  bull,  exactly  meeting 
the  objection.  The  authenticity  of  this  brief  was  open  on  its  own 
merits  to  grave  doubts,  and  suspicion  becomes  certainty,  when  we 
find  it  was  dropped  out  of  the  controversy,  so  soon  as  the  immediate 
object  was  gained  for  which  it  was  produced.' 

Now,  as  to  the  brief  in  question,  Lord  Herbert  states  f  that 
when  Henry  VIII.  notified  to  the  Emperor  his  intentions  regard- 
ing the  divorce,  the  latter  exhibited  'the  pretended  original  breve,' 
and  offered  Henry's  agents  a  certified  copy  ;  and  that  it  was  in 
vain  that  they  asked  for  the  original  as  being  *  a  jewel  belonging 
'  to  the  king  and  his  queen,  and  not  to  be  detained  by  any  others 
'  from  them.'     In  the  divorce  proceedings,  however,  Katharine's 
advocates  produced  the  brief  in  the  shape  of  a  copy  officially 
certified  in  Spain  $ :  but  it  was  contended  that  no  such  document 
was  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  briefs  at  Borne ;  and  additional 
doubt  as  to  its  authenticity  must  now  exist,  as  it  appears  that 
the  brief  is  not  found  at  Simancas  either  in  original  or  in  copy.§ 
But  as  regards  the  dispensation,  in  whatever  form  it  may  have 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  159. 

f  Herbert,  p.  226. 

X  Printed  by  Herbert,  p.  238.  In  the  brief,  the  word  *  consum- 
'  maveritis,'  is  substituted  for  the  words  'forsan  consummavissetii  * 
in  the  bull. 

§  For  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  brief,  see  Iingard, 
vol.  iv.  p.  589. 
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been  conveyed,  the  documents  which  we  have  referred  to  as 
existing  at  Simancas  seem  undoubtedly  to  supply  a  chain  of 
evidence  of  the  bona  fides  of  the  transaction,  and  to  prove  that, 
so  far  as  the  principals  were  concerned,  such  a  dispensation  was 
actually  granted  as  was  considered  at  the  time  to  justify  the 
marriage. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  Simancas  correspondence,  it 
appears  that  from  the  time  of  the  marriage-treaty  until  the  year 
1509,  where  Mr.  Bergenroth  concludes  his  volume,  the  conduct 
of  Henry  VII.  towards  Katharine  alternated  between  kindness 
and  cruel  neglect  according  as  his  relations  with  foreign  Powers, 
or  his  prospect  of  obtaining  the  balance  of  her  marriage-portion, 
influenced  his  policy  or  his  interests.  The  status  of  the  marriage 
itself  was  peculiar.  In  March,  1505,  in  a  public  proclamation, 
the  King  speaks  of  it  as  '  already  concluded.'  In  June,  Prince 
Henry  himself  signs  a  formal  protest4  against  its  validity  as 
having  been  contracted  during  his  legal  minority,  and  this 
protest  he  appears  to  have  delivered  in  the  presence  of  De  Puebla 
and  of  Katharine  herself!  And  even  as  late  as  September, 
1507,  we  find  De  Puebla  writing  to  the  Spanish  Secretary  of 
State  that  the  marriage  '  is  not  valid  as  a  marriage  per  verba  de 
'  prasenti,  because  the  Prince  was  not  of  age,  and  this  defect 
c  has  not  been  dispensed  with.  But  as  soon  as  the  dower 
*  arrives  the  marriage  per  verba  de  prcesenti  and  the  wedding 
(  shall  take  place.'  All  this  is  very  contradictory,  and  Henry's 
tone  towards  the  Princess  does  not  make  the  matter  much  more 
clear,  for  in  April,  1507,  Katharine  informed  her  father  that 
the  King  had  told  her  very  positively  that  he  no  longer  regarded 
himself  and  Prince  Henry  as  bound  by  the  marriage-treaty, 
because  the  marriage-portion  was  not  paid ;  upon  this  the  Prin- 
cess inquired  of  De  Puebla  whether  Henry  was  legally  entitled 
to  renounce  the  marriage,  and  he  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Again  in  a  conversation  reported  by  Katharine  to  her  father 
on  October  4  th,  1507,  Henry  gave  her  to  understand  that  there 
was  nothing  done  which  need  prevent  Ferdinand  on  his  side, 
and  Henry  on  his,  from  disposing  of  their  children  in  another 
manner.  It  appears,  however,  that  though  prepared  to  break 
off  the  marriage,  Henry  must  have  threatened  to  retain  the 
Princess;  and  we  read,  not  without  sympathy,  the  following 
passage  in  Ferdinand's  instructions  to  Membrilla,  one  of  his 
agents  in  England  : — 

*  For  the  love  I  bear  the  Princess,  and  the  esteem  in  which  I  hold 
her,  are  so  great,  that  if  such  a  thing  were  to  happen,  which  God 


*  Herbert,  p.  249. 
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forbid,  I  would  risk  my  person  and  my  kingdom,  and  that  of  my 
daughter  the  Queen,  with  the  greatest  readiness,  in  order  to  make 
a  worse  war  on  the  King  of  England  than  on  the  Turks.  The 
King  of  England  must  keep  faith  in  this  matter,  or,  if  not,  the  world 
may  perish.'    (P.  460.) 

With  her  dearest  interests  thus  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  the 
personal  position  of  Katharine  was  in  other  respects  pitiable. 
Immediately  after  Prince  Arthur's  death  we  find  her  reduced  to 
borrowing  money.  Her  health  suffered  from  anxiety,  and  as 
she  says  from  the  absence,  sometimes  for  a  year,  of  letters  from 
her  parents.  She  lived  much  in  seclusion,  apparently  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  her  Spanish  attendants.  Constantly 
in  want,  she  tells  her  father  '  to  consider  how  she  is  in  debt,  not 
'  for  extravagant  things,  but  for  food.  The  King  of  England 
c  will  not  pay  anything,  though  she  has  asked  him  with  tears.' 
She  presses  Ferdinand  to  pay  her  marriage-portion,  c  for  the 
'  contempt  shown  her  when  it  does  not  arrive  is  so  great.9  She 
states  that  her  women  had  received  no  money  since  they  had 
been  in  England ;  that  she  could  not  even  pay  the  expenses  of 
her  couriers  to  Spain,  and  that  as  regards  herself  '  no  woman 
€  of  whatever  station  in  life  can  have  suffered  more  than  she  has;9 
and  she  complains  of  the  cruelty  of  permitting  her  so  seldom  to 
see  the  Prince  of  Wales,  although  he  lived  in  the  same  house, 
she  not  having  seen  him  for  four  months !  Even  the  trustees 
of  Isabella  remonstrated  with  Ferdinand  on  the  subject,  stating 
'  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  hear  of  the  Princess  and  not  to  help  her,' 
adding  that  her  poverty  reflected  dishonour  on  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  This,  too,  at  a  time  when  Ferdinand 
had  sent  the  youthful  Princess  credentials  to  act  as  his  am- 
bassadress4, in  which  capacity  we  find  her  endeavouring  to 
cipher  her  despatches,  and  fearing  that  her  attempts  will  cause 
her  father  and  his  minister  to  laugh ;  her  colleague  being  De 
Puebla,  whom  she  tells  Ferdinand  she  could  not  trust;  and 
when,  as  she  states,  '  things  were  daily  becoming  worse  and 

*  her  life  more  insupportable.     It  is  impossible  for  me  to  endure 

*  any  longer  what  I  have  already  gone  through,  and  am  still 
'  suffering,  from  the  unkindness  of  this  king.' 

Such  is  the  picture  which  the  Simancas  records  give  of  the 
position  of  this  young  princess,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  the  aunt  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  future  wife  of  Henry 

*  The  letters  of  Katharine  to  her  father  are  full  of  deep  interest ; 
they  show  much  ability,  and  justify  the  tribute  paid  to  her  by 
Erasmus.  (Prescott,  ii.  p.  166.)  Mr.  Bergenroth  states,  that 
though  her  style  is  heavy,  and  the  spelling  sometimes  incorrect,  her 
letters  are  always  clear  and  decided.     (Introd.,  p.  xxxiii.) 
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VIII.  s  Every  thing,'  as  Ferdinand  wrote  to  Membrilla  (August 
7th,  1508),  '  seems  to  prove  that  it  would  be  better  to  break 
'  entirely  with  Henry,'  although  he  added  a  hope,  not  destined 
to  be  realised,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  show  himself 
more  amenable  to  reason.* 

From  this  sad  picture  we  must  turn  to  Henry  and  his  own 
projects,  and  to  the  suggestion  made  to  him  by  Isabella  of  a 
marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Naples.  Henry  appears  to  have 
jumped  at  the  proposal.  De  Puebla  asks  for  her  picture,  as 
the  King  must  be  certified  as  to  her  appearance,  *  for  if  she 

*  were  ugly  and  not  beautiful,  the  King  would  not  have  her  for 

*  all  the  treasures  in  the  world,  nor  would  he  dare  to  take  her, 

*  the  English  thinking  so  much  as  they  do  about  personal 
c  appearance.'  And  Mr.  Bergenroth  gives  in  full  the  curious 
and  minute  instructions  which  Henry  addressed  to  the  agents 
who  were  sent  by  him  to  ascertain  every  particular  regard- 
ing the  Queen  of  Naples,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  un- 
derstood when  we  state  that  amongst  other  points  they  were  'to 
'  endeavour  to  speak  with  her  fasting,  and  that  she  may  tell 
'  them  some  matters  at  length,  so  that  they  may  see  whether 

*  her  breath  be  sweet'  To  which  the  emissaries  reported, 
in    reply,  that  they  *  could  never  come   near  to  her  fasting, 

*  but  at  other  times  have  approached  her  visage  as  nigh  as  they 
'  conveniently  could,  but  never  felt  any  savour  of  spices,  and 

*  believe  her  to  be  of  a  sweet  savour.'  Bacon  might  truly  ob- 
serve of  these  instructions  that  'if  the  King  had  been  young, 
4  a  man  would  have  judged  him  to  be  amorous ;  but  being 
'  ancient,  it  ought  to   be  interpreted  that  sure  he  was  very 

*  chaste,  for  that  he  meant  to  find  all  things  in  one  woman,  and 

*  so  to  settle  his  affections  without  ranging.'  But  the  match 
was  not  to  be.  Henry  found  that  in  regard  to  money  —  no 
slight  matter  with  him  —  matters  were  not  on  the  satisfactory 
footing  he  had  supposed,  and  the  negotiation  seems  to  have 
dropped. 

His  affections,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  were  not,  however, 
to  be  long  without  an  object.  On  the  death  of  Isabella  in 
November,  1504,  the  Archduke  Philip  became  King  of  Castile 
in  right  of  his  wife  Juana,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  relations  between  Ferdinand  and  his  son-in-law  were  not 
likely  to  remain  friendly.  Ferdinand  himself  wrote  to  Henry  in 
June,  1505,  a  long  letter  of  complaint  against  Philip ;  but  the 
quarter  to  which  he  addressed  himself  was  unfortunate,  and  we 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Bacon  does  not  allude  to  the  negotiations 
for  the  second  marriage. 

VOL.  CXVII.   NO.  CCXL.  E  £ 
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find  Henry  losing  no  time  in  making  secret  inquiries  is  to 
the  new  position  of  affairs,  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest* 
Circumstances  assisted  his  designs.  In  January,  1506,  t 
storm  cast  the  King  of  Castile  on  the  shores  of  England 
Lingard  calls  his  stay  in  England  '  a  splendid  captivity  * ; '  an 
account  scarcely  borne  ont  by  Bacon,  although  he  says  the 
commercial  treaty  then  negotiated  was  called  by  the  Flemings 

*  intercursus  mains ; '  but  at  all  events  Henry  during  Philip's 
stay  negotiated  a  marriage  between  himself  and  the  Archdocbea 
Margaret,  the  young  King's  sister.  Eventually,  however,  the 
Archduchess  could  not  be  induced  to  accept  the  proposed  match; 
a  strange  course  for  her  to  take  if  we  are  to  believe  Henry'a 
statement  to  Maximilian  that  'it  would  not  be  a  thing  to  be 
c  wondered  at  if  he,  Henry,  were  to  accept  one  of  the  gmt 

*  and  honourable  matches  which  were  daily  offered  to  %cm  m 
4  all  sides*'  A  match,  however,  which  was  not  offered  to  hut 
was  soon  to  be  the  object  of  his  hopes. 

On  the  death  of  Philip  shortly  after,  we  find  Henry  proposing, 
through  the  Princess  of  Wales,  marriage  to  her  sister  Juana, 
Philip's  mad  widow,  the  mother  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  beirea 
of  Castile.  The  knowledge  which  we  have  acquired  of 
Henry's  character  prevents  any  surprise  at  the  channel  which 
he  selected  for  making  his  proposals  to  Ferdinand.  The  latter, 
however,  readily  caught  at  a  fresh  means  of  obtaining  influence 
over  Henry ;  he  promised  that  if  Juana  married  again,  it  should 
be  to  Henry, — intelligence  which  Henry,  to  use  his  own  wonb, 
learnt  with  *  rapturous  joy.'  De  Puebla  of  course  recommended 
the  marriage,  and  wrote  — 

'  There  is  no  king  in  the  world  who  would  make  so  good  a  husband 
to  the  Queen  of  Castile,  as  the  King  of  England,  whether  she  be 
sane  or  insane.  ....  If  the  insanity  of  the  queen  should  prove 
incurable,  it  would  perhaps  not  be  inconvenient  that  she  should  live 
in  England.  The  English  seem  little  to  mind  her  insanity,  esperiaHj 
since  he  has  assured  them  that  her  derangement  of  mind  would  aot 
prevent  her  from  bearing  children.' 

Ferdinand,  moreover,  promised  to  do  his  utmost  to  persuade 
Juana  to  accept  the  marriage.  Our  readers  will,  however,  not 
have  forgotten  the  history  of  the  last  days  of  that  unfortunate 
Princess,  bearing  about  with  her  the  unburied  corpse  of  her 
husband  Philip ;  and  they  will  be  prepared  for  the  last  docu- 
ment in  Mr.  Bergenroth's  volume  bearing  on  this  subject,  in 
which  Ferdinand  writes  of  Juana  that  *  the  state  in  which  she 

*  is  cannot  be  described  by  letters ;  has  tried  all  he  could  to 

*  Lingard,  "vol.  iv.  p.  330. 
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*  prevail  on  her  to  bury  her  husband,  but  has  not  succeeded. 
'  All  that  can  be  done  will  be  done  in  this  matter.'  This 
was  in  1508.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  be  very  little. 
In  April  1509,  Henry's  death  took  place;  but  the  con- 
elusion  of  Mr.  Bergenroth's  volume  prior  to  that  date  saves  us 
the  task  of  pursuing  any  further  this  history  of  heartless  selfish- 
ness ;  and  we  would  readily  banish  from  our  thoughts  the  image 
of  Henry,  now  verging  towards  his  grave,  but  still  eagerly  bent 
on  securing  as  his  bride  the  insane  widow  of  an  unburied  corpse. 

Some  compunctions  he  may  have  felt  at  the  close  of  his  life. 
Bacon  says  that  '  this  Solomon  of  England,  for  Solomon  also 
€  was  too  heavy  upon  his  people  in  exactions,'  directed  by  his  will 
the  restitution  of  monies  unjustly  taken  by  bis  officers.  In  other 
words,  when  the  profits  of  extortion  were  of  no  avail  to  him,  he 
was  willing  to  surrender  them  to  the  oppressed.  Hume  also 
states  that  Henry  on  his  death-bed  charged  his  son  not  to  marry 
Katharine,  as  the  marriage  was  exposed  to  insuperable  objections. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  he  took  any  steps  to  restore 
the  dowry,  for  two  instalments  of  which  receipts  had  been 
signed  by  himself  and  his  son  ;  and  the  weight  whieh  Henry 
YlIL,  attached  to  his  advice  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  marriage  was  solemnised  on  June  3rd,  after  full  deliberation 
between  the  King  and  his  council 

We  should  have  had  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our 
readers,  bad  we  not  already  exceeded  our  space,  some  of  the  do- 
cuments of  great  general  interest  contained  in  Mr.  Bergenroth's 
volume.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  correspondence  as  to  Perkin 
"Warbeck;  a  letter  from  Columbus  dated  February  15th,  1493 
(p.  43.) ;  the  report  of  Don  Pedro  de  Ayala  on  Scotland  and 
James  IV.  (p.  169.);  and  a  paper  of  agreement  between  the 
cardinals  who  were  to  meet  in  conclave  on  September  21st, 
1503,  to  select  the  new  pope  (p.  310.).  All  these  and  many 
other  papers  in  this  volume  we  must  commend  to  the  students 
of  history,  who  will  look  forward  to  the  transcripts  which  will 
shortly  be  deposited  in  the  Record  Office,  as  well  as  to  the  index 
which  Mr.  Bergenroth  promises,  and  which  we  fervently  wish 
had  accompanied  his  present  publication. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Coal  Mines  to  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  year  1860. 

2.  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Mines  to  Her  Majesty  s  Secre- 
tary of  Stktefor  the  year  1861. 

3.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  appointed  under  the  Provisions 
of  the  Act  5  8f  6  Vict  c.  99.  to  enquire  into  the  Operations 
of  that  Act,  and  into  the  State  of  the  Population  of  the  Mining 
Districts.     1859. 

4.  A  Voice  from  the  Mines  and  Furnaces.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Ford  Vance,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Cozeley, 
Staffordshire.     Wolverhampton  and  London :  1853. 

TPhe  physical  geography  of  a  country  is  hardly  less   clearly 
marked  to  the  observant  traveller  by  the  general  aspect 
of  the  surface  and  its  occupants  than  by  the  colours  on  the 
geological  map.     The  inhabitants  of  the  mineral  districts  of 
Great  Britain  are  strongly  impressed  by  characteristics  com- 
mon to  them  all,  and  though  they  are  discriminated  by  many 
diversities  of  national  character  and  local  circumstance,  they 
all  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  each  other  than  to  any  of  the 
agricultural  or  manufacturing  populations  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.     They  have  the  strongest  claims  to  our  interest 
None  of  the  laborious  classes  have  contributed  more  to  raise 
England  to  the  rank  she  holds  in  the  scale  of  nations — none  en- 
dure severer  toil,  or  incur  heavier  risks.     They  are  distinguished 
by  many  fine  qualities,  and  though  not  free  from  grave  defects, 
they  possess  the  germs  of  much  undeveloped  good.     They  are 
yearly  increasing  in  numbers  and  importance.     But  it  is  only 
in  comparatively  recent  times  that  their  hardships  and  their 
dangers  have  attracted  the  sympathy  of  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity.    Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  public  were  startled  by  the 
revelations  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children  in  mines.     The  abuses  then 
brought  to  light  were  chiefly  local,  but  they  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  condition  of  the  mining  population 
generally.     An  experimental  Act  for  'the  better  Regulation 
'  of  Coal  and  Iron  Mines '  was  passed  in  1849.     It  was  renewed, 
with  certain  alterations,  in  1855,  and  with  further  modifica- 
tions, it  was  passed  into  a  permanent  law  in   1860.     Besides 
many  special  regulations  for  the  salubrity  of  the  mines  and  the 
safety  of  the   miners,  which  we  shall  notice  presently,  this 
Act  establishes  a  system  of  inspection  of  mines  by  Govern- 
ment, and  secures  the  most  complete  publicity  in  all  cases  of 
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accident.     Every  casualty  must  be  reported  by  the  manager  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  inspector  of  the  district.     It 
is  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  enforce  the  penalties  imposed 
by  the  Act  in  cases  of  negligence;  and  their  reports,  containing 
the  melancholy  catalogue  of  casualties,  are  annually  laid  before 
Parliament.     Before  the  Act  was  finally  passed,  Mr.  Tremen- 
heere  was  commissioned  to  report  on  its  operation ;  and  the  able 
pamphlet  before  us  contains  the  result  of  his  observations,  and 
his  suggestions  for  the  safety  of  the  miner  below  ground  and  his 
comfort  above.   Little,  however,  hitherto  has  been  written  about 
the  mining  population.     Special  appeals  have  occasionally  been 
made  on  their  behalf;  and  of  these  we  notice  *  A  Voice  from 
*  the  Mines/  as  a  favourable  specimen.     But  the  writers  dwell 
only  on  the  evils  they  desire  to  remedy,  and  present  a  picture 
in  which  they  note  only  the  shadows.     '  Our  Coal-fields  and 
'  our  Coal-pits,  by  an  underground  Traveller,'  gives  a  lively 
and  instructive  account  of  the  work-people  in  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Newcastle  coal-basin.     But  we   still  want  popular 
descriptions  of  the  many  other  fields  of  underground  labour, 
and  this  want  we  propose  in  some  slight  degree  to  supply  in  the 
present  article.     It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  combine  in 
one  sketch  the  many  points  of  resemblance  and  the  distinctive 
differences  of   our    English,  Scotch,    and  Welsh  coal-fields. 
For  the  present  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the  '  Black 
Country,'  the  name  popularly  given  to  those  portions  of  the 
Midland    district    from   which  verdure   has  retreated  before 
the  encroachments  of  the  manufacturer.     The  Black  Country 
possesses  ironstone  in  combination  with  the  fuel  necessary  to 
smelt  it,  and  preeminently  deserves  its  name ;  for  no  country 
where  coal  only  is  raised  can  vie  with  the  dense  fuliginous 
blackness  of  one  where  coal  is  also  employed  in  the  smelting 
and  manufacturing  of  iron.     It  is  unfortunate  for  the  lovers  of 
the  picturesque  that  the  disruption  of  the  earth's  crust,  to 
which  we  owe  the  most  striking  features  of  the  landscape,  also 
brings  within  human  reach  the  strata  of  coal  and  iron;  and 
thus  many  of  the  regions  which  nature  has  done  most  to  adorn, 
are  those  which  she  most  powerfully  tempts  man  to  deface. 
But  till  the  completion  of  the  steam-engine  had  secured  the 
triumph  of  coal,  and  had  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  operations 
of  the  miner  and  the  manufacturer,  the  effect  on  the  landscape 
was  inappreciable.     The  thin  blue  smoke  which  curled  above 
the  woods  proceeded  from  the  fires  of  the  charcoal-burners. 
The  coal  and  ironstone  were  got  near  the  surface  '  by  open 
work,'  or  were  drawn  up  from  shallow  pits  by  wooden  sins, 
and  strings  of  mules  and  pack-horses  brought  the  materials  to 
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the  tiny  furnaces,  whose  bellows  were  worked  by  the  neij 
bouring  rivulets.  From  Wellington  to  Birmingham  there  ex- 
tended, with  only  occasional  interruptions  of  cultivation,  a  wild 
heath,  partially  covered  with  old  oaks.  Men  are  yet  alive  who 
remember,  as  boys,  to  have  witnessed  the  demolition  of  the  last 
of  these  veterans  of  the  forest.  Dudley  Castle  towered  over 
views  as  extensive,  and  not  less  rural,  than  those  of  Bel  voir; 
and  all  the  region,  which  is  now,  a  wilderness  of  flame  and  brick- 
work, was  what  Cannock  Cbaoe  still  is,  but  in  the  progressive 
developement  of  its  collieries  will  soon  cease  to  be. 

Yet  to  the  painter's  eye  the  Black  Country  has  beauties  of 
its  own.  The  bastion-like  furnaces,  orowned  with  circular  gal- 
leries and  turrets  breathing  flames,  are  combined  in  striking 
groups  with  chimneys  tall  as  towers,  and  are  repeated  in  the 
various  distances  till  lost  in  the  murky  horizon.  Volumes  of 
smoke  mingle  in  grand  masses  with  the  rolling  clouds.  A  lake, 
to  the  eye  as  black  and  solemn  as  Avernus,  though  in  fact  only  a 
vast  reservoir  to  supply  the  engines,  reflects  the  scene  in  its  still 
mirror;  and  a  striking  foreground  is  supplied  by  the  gigantic 
fragments  of  disused  machinery  which  bestrew  the  bank.  It  is 
a  picture  such  as  Martin  loved  to  paint,  suggesting  the  ideas 
of  preternatural  power  and  unearthly  desolation.  And  some- 
times a  sequestered  nook  presents  a  softer  soehe.  The  sunay 
turf,  the  glassy  stream,  and  .the  rich  foliage  of  the  wood,  sur- 
mounted by  the  smoke  and  flame  of  the  neighbouring  furnace, 
might  furnish  a  Danby  with  a  hint  for  the  blissful  Limbo, 
where  Dante  found  his  pagan  models  in  the  occupation  of  a 
meaner  paradise,  beyond  the  reach,  yet  still  within  sight,  of  the 
penal  fires.  But  few  lovers  of  nature  or  art  can  take  pleasure 
in  landscape  scenery  which  is  not  associated  with  ideas  of  enjoy- 
ment. Claude's  bewitching  warmth  and  sunshine  are  alwayB 
preferred  to  Poussin's  grander  compositions ;  and  so  disagreeable 
is  the  association  of  smoke,  that  we  shall  risk  losing  the 
reader's  sympathy  at  the  outset  if  we  venture  to  urge  more  in 
favour  of  the  beauties  of  colliery. 

The  *  Black  Country,'  however,  has  points  of  interest  which 
no  one  can  dispute.  Not  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  nor  the  dikes 
of  Holland,  bear  more  conspicuous  testimony  to  human  energy 
and  perseverance.  To  '  a  traveller  underground '  the  large  shafts 
of  the  coal  districts,  sunk  to  a  depth  of  1,500  and  even  2,000 
feet* — the  vast  extent  of  the  subterranean  labyrinth  in  which 
the  men  are  employed — the  ingenious  expedients  for  ventilation 
—  and  the  prodigious  power  and  cost  of  the  machinery  employed 
for  '  winding '  and  for  pumping  the  water, — all  these  far  saq»» 
the  antiquated  appliances  of  the  Midland  district     But  on  the 
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surface  the  miner  of  the  ironstone  districts  has  impressed  his 
mark  much  more  visibly.  The  natural  aspect  of  the  country  is 
changed  by  countless  mounds,  as  large  as  good-sized  hills,  which 
have  been  gradually  formed  round  the  pits,  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  '  spoil,'  or  rubbish  which  has  been  brought  up  from 
below.  The  soil  thus  formed  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  fertility; 
and  having  been  recently  moved,  it  is  well  adapted  for  planting 
whenever  the  time  comes  for  bringing  it  again  under  cultivation. 
Near  the  furnaces  are  huge  mounds  of  a  different  and  perfectly 
sterile  material  This  is  the  *  cinder9  of  the  furnace,  a  kind  of 
artificial  lava  formed  chiefly  by  the  combination  of  the  flux 
and  the  clay  of  the  ironstone.  It  accumulates  very  rapidly 
—  probably  at  the  rate  of  two  to  one  of  every  ton  of  iron 
made ;  and  somewhere  it  must  remain  to  cumber  the  ground, 
for  no  extensive  use  has  yet  been  found  for  it,  except  to  supply 
materials  for  the  roads,  and  ballast  for  the  railways.  It  is  a 
vitrified  substance  impervious  to  wet,  and  has  sometimes  been 
moulded  into  bricks  as  it  oozed  red-hot  from  the  furnace. 
When  cut  it  presents  a  great  diversity  of  colour,  and  takes  a 
high  polish.  A  patent  has  been  registered  for  working  it 
into  chimney-pieces ;  but  neither  of  these  modes  of  using  it 
has  been  generally  adopted,  and  the  problem  of  turning  it 
to  a  profitable  account  still  remains  to  be  solved.  Furnaces 
were  usually  built  in  a  hollow  to  afford  facilities  for  carrying 
the  materials  to  the  level  at  which  they  are  cast  in ;  but  this 
advantage  is  neutralised  by  the  necessity  of  conveying  the 
cinder  from  below  to  some  place  of  deposit ;  and  it  is  now  quite 
as  usual  to  build  furnaces  on  a  plain,  with  a  'lift'  to  raise  the 
materials  to  the  gallery  at  their  top. 

In  convenient  proximity  to  the  furnaces  is  die  coke-hearth, 
with  its  blazing  fires  and  black  stream  of  driving  smoke,  while 
hard  by,  in  heavier  eddies,  curls  a  yellow  earthy  volume,  which 
proceeds  from  huge  heaps  of  ironstone  undergoing  the  process 
of  calcining.  The  very  ground  seems  on  fire,  like  the  repre- 
sentations of  Pandemonium,  in  an  old  edition  of  '  Paradise 
c  Lost.'  Far  and  near  the  surface  is  studded  with  buildings. 
Every  pit  has  its  winding  apparatus,  its  engine-house,  and  tall 
chimney.  But  nothing  looks  neat,  nothing  is  in  perfect  repair. 
Houses — even  those  of  some  importance  —  are  girded  and 
cramped  together  with  iron ;  sheds,  stables,  cottages,  seem  stuck 
into  the  ground  like  pins  into  a  pin-cushion,  at  various  angles, 
accordingly  as  the  subtraction  of  the  minerals  below  has  caused 
a  subsidence  of  the  surface. 

The  smelting  furnaces  are  the  centre  of  activity,  and  to  them 
tramways   and  railways  converge,  bearing  strings  of  trucks 
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loaded  with  materials ;  and  the  '  bridge-house' —  as  it  has  been 

called,  because  it  connects  the  top  of  the  furnaces  with  the 

furnace  yard — is  full  of  men  breaking  the  limestone   winch 

serves  for  flux,  and  wheeling  the    calcined   ironstone  to  the 

'  filling  holes.'    Under  the  furnace-manager  the  charge  of  the 

upper  part  of  the  furnaces  belongs  to  a  contractor  called  the 

Bridge-Stocker.     He  employs  a  gang  of  men,  women,  and 

boys,  and  also  keeps  horses,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 

furnaces  with  the  necessary  materials;  and  as  much  depends 

on  his  care  and  regularity,  it  is  found  best  to  give  him  an 

interest  in  the  work  by  paying  him  so  much  per  ton  on  the 

produce.     The  office  of  the   *  fillers'   who  work  under  him, 

requires  watchfulness.     They  relieve    each  other  by   turns; 

night   and   day,   with    unremitting    regularity,  the    furnaces 

must  be  fed.     The  work  is  hard,  but  ought  to  be  unattended 

'with  danger.     The  € filling  holes'   or  orifices  by  which  the 

materials  are  poured  down  the  throat  of  the  furnace  are  not 

larger  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose:  a  man  who  was  'in 

liquor '  would  not  be  suffered  to  remain  at  the  post ;  but  man 

is  ever  making  danger  for  himself  where  none  exists.     One 

dark  night  at  a  Shropshire  iron-work,  a  '  filler'  found  a  barrow 

improperly  left  in  his  way,  and,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  he 

seized  it  with  violence,  supposing  it  to  be  full,  but  being  empty, 

it  gave    way  with  unexpected  facility,  and    by  the    force 

of  his  own  movement  he  was  precipitated  into   the  furnace. 

The  charge  was  within  four  feet  of  the   '  filling  hole,'  and 

two  of  his  comrades,  one  of  whom  nearly  sacrificed  his  life  in 

the  effort,  succeeded   in    pulling  him    out  with    very   little 

delay.      The  surgeon  was    immediately'  in   attendance  —  but 

hope  or  help  there  was  none.     The  poor  man  presented  a 

spectacle  fearful  to  behold,  but  it  is  believed  he  suffered  little 

pain.  He  retained  his  senses  to  the  last,  and  during  the  greater 

part  of  the  hour  for  which  bis  life  was  prolonged  his  voice  was 

heard  in  low,  rapid,  and  fervent  prayer. 

The  lower  part  of  the  furnace  is  in  the  charge  of  the  keepers 
and  the  'stock-taker.'  They  prepare  the  sand,  form  the 
moulds,  superintend  the  casting,  Weigh  the  pigs,  and  remove 
'  the  cinder.9  At  casting-time  their  situation  seems  full  of  peril, 
but  they  rarely  receive  any  injury,  though  they  may  be  seen 
skipping  about  among  rivulets  of  molten  metal  with  more  in- 
difference than  a  tidy  housemaid  shows  to  the  water  with  which 
she  is  washing  the  door-step ;  and  they  flit  about  among  sparks 
and  burning  fragments  of  fuel  as  unconcernedly  as  a  harlequin 
jumps  through  a  blaze  of  squibs.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  their  eyes  must  be  affected  by  the  heat  and  the  glare 
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of  the  iron  fluid ;  but  we  cannot  find,  on  inquiry,  that  they 
are  subject  to  blindness,  or  even  to  premature  decay  of  sight. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  accidents  occur :  the  sand  at  the  tapping-hole 
gives  way,  and  the  molten  metal  unexpectedly  bursts  forth. 
Or  it  may  happen  that  the  c  charge'  of  the  furnace  sinks  irre- 
gularly, arching  oyer,  and  leaving  a  hollow  such  as  is  often  seen 
at  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary  grate.  The  vast  mass  then  collapses, 
and  falling  suddenly  upon  the  molten  cinder,  projects  it  together 
with  no  small  portion  of  the  blazing  contents  of  the  furnace 
into  the  €  casting-house.'  On  such  occasions,  if  anyone  hap- 
pened to  be  standing  near,  he  would  be  in  imminent  peril.  Some 
years  ago  we  witnessed  an  explosion  of  this  kind  of  unusual 
magnitude  and  violence.  The  spectacle  exceeded  the  most 
brilliant  firework ;  but  was  too  closely  associated  with  the  painful 
ideas  of  loss  and  danger  to  excite  any  emotions  of  pleasure. 

The  efficient  working  of  the  furnace  depends  on  the  power 
of  the  blast-engine  which  blows  it,  and  therefore  on  the  care 
and  vigilance  of  the  men  who  attend  to  the  fires  of  the  boilers 
by  which  the  blast-engine  is  driven.  But  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance is  creeping  into  general  use,  by  which  the  necessity  of 
human  intervention  in  this  matter  is  to  a  certain  extent  super- 
seded. The  gas  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  the  furnace  is 
carried  down  by  tubes  to  heat  the  boilers,  and  thus  a  circle  of 
causation  is  completed  which  is  analogous  to  perpetual  motion. 
The  gas  heats  the  boilers  which  generate  the  steam,  which 
impels  the  engine  which  drives  the  blast,  which  blows  the  fur- 
nace which  evolves  the  gas ;  and  so  on  for  ever.  And  thus,  too, 
the  heavy  volumes  of  smoke  emitted  by  the  tall  chimney  of  the 
blast-engine,  the  densest  and  blackest  of  the  whole  colliery, 
are  diminished  to  a  thin  and  scarcely  perceptible  vapour. 

In  a  colliery  and  iron-work  the  distribution  of  the  coal  is 
usually  made  subservient  to  the  manufacture  of  the  iron.  The 
'sweetest'  kinds  of  coal  (the  freest  from  sulphur)  are  reserved 
for  the  smelting  furnace,  and  when  it  is  intended  to  make  the 
best  quality  of  iron  they  are  further  purified  by  coking.  The 
superior  coals  less  suited  to  the  smelting  furnace  are  sold 
for  household  purposes.  The  inferior  kinds  are  used  at  the 
engines,  at  the  pits,  and  to  supply  the  workman  with  his 
allowance  of  a  ton  per  month.  They  are  also  sold  to  the 
workhouses  and  to  the  poor.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this 
to  alarm  the  sensibility  of  the  philanthropist.  He  is  probably 
burning  worse  railway  coal  in  his  own  London  study,  unless 
he  is  very  particular  in  selecting,  and  also  in  scolding,  his  coal 
merchant. 

The  '  slack,'  as  the  small  coal  is  called,  is  sold  at  a  reduced 
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price,  though  it  is  larger  than  the  sea-coal  usually  is  whoa  it 
has  reached  the  metropolis.  It  is  tantalising  to  see  the  quan- 
tity of  good  fuel  that,  under  the  name  of  '  coal-dust/  is  left  to 
perish  on  the  bank,  or  to  ignite  by  spontaneous  combustion, 
but  there  are  no  cheap  means  of  transporting  it  to  cheer  the 
poor  of  the  southern  counties.  Of  all  the  methods  which  hare 
been  invented  for  saying  present  expense  and  economising  our 
mineral  resources  for  the  future,  there  is  none  more  promising 
than  the  contrivance  for  consolidating  the  small  coal  into  coke; 
but  we  believe  it  has  not  been  successfully  applied  as  yet, 
except  where  the  coals  are  of  a  bituminous  character. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  deep  mines  of  modem  days 
have  hitherto  been  preferred  for  description.  In  them  every- 
thing is  on  a  colossal  scale,  and  their  every  detail  is  astonish- 
ing. They  have  further  acquired  a  melancholy  notoriety  by 
those  wholesale  catastrophes  which  can  occur  only  in  world 
of  such  magnitude.  But  it  is  for  this  reason  the  more  neoes- 
sary  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  less  known,  but  not  lev 
important,  mines  of  the  older  districts  which  still  produce  some 
of  the  most  valuable  materials  for  the  iron  trade.  The  various 
mining  districts  of  Great  Britain  differ  in  their  geological  con- 
ditions, and  have  been  developed  at  different  periods,  when  As 
theory  and  practice  of  mining  were  totally  different ;  but  all 
made  subject  to  one  common  code  of  regulations,  and  the 
liarities  of  each  must  be  studied,  if  we  desire  to  frame  laws 
which  are  to  be  equally  applicable  to  them  all. 

In  one  particular,  the  danger  of  the  workmen,  the 
blance  is  only  too  strong.  The  world  will  not  dispense  with 
coal  and  iron ;  and  were  the  risks  of  getting  them  infinitely 
greater,  men  would  be  found  in  abundance  who  would  brare 
them  alL  Every  employment  has  its  danger.  '  Danger,'  says 
Massinger,  'is  here,  is  everywhere,  our  foroed  companion;9 
but,  excepting  those  *  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and 
c  do  business  in  great  waters,'  no  man  who  follows  a  peaceful 
calling  is  exposed  to  so  many  risks  as  the  miner.  The  annual 
aggregate  of  accidents,  which  used  to  be  estimated  at  1,000, 
averages  in  the  two  reports  before  us  about  800.  The  causes  of 
death  are  classified  under  five  heads,  and  the  mortality  asiignafab 
to  each  is  in  round  numbers  as  follows: — Accidents  m  tht 
shaft,  150 ;  explosions,  70;  falls  of  the  roof  or  of  minerals,  400; 
miscellaneous  below  ground,  130 ;  above  ground,  60. 

As  the  minerals  in  the  old  ironstone  district  lie  near  the 
surface,  the  shafts  are  not  deep,  and  their  diameter  does  art 
exceed  six  or  seven  feet  The  areas  of  the  pits  are  com- 
paratively small,  the  workmen  few,  and  the  '  winding9  very  do*. 
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The  minerals  are  raised  in  '  skips*  or  baskets,  and  so  at  first 
were  the  men;  but  another  method  is  now  extensively  employed. 
They  insert  their  legs  in  certain  loops  of  chain,  which  they 
call  'doubles,'  and,  holding  on  with  their  hands  to  the  main 
chain,  they  are  drawn  up  to  the  bank  in  a  duster,  like  a  swarm 
of  bees.  But  in  the  deep  mines  of  the  northern  districts  the 
shafts  were  sunk  with  great  difficulty  and  at  enormous  cost. 
It  became  necessary  to  enlarge  their  size,  and  very  desirable 
to  diminish  their  number ;  the  areas  of  the  pits  worked  by  a 
pair  of  shafts  were  vastly  increased,  the  men  employed  were 
multiplied  by  tens.  From  three  or  four  times  the  depth  twenty 
or  thirty  times  the  quantity  of  mineral  was  to  be  raised  in 
the  same  given  time.  This  could  be  done  only  by  a  consi- 
derably-increased speed  of  winding,  and  thereby  was  incurred 
the  danger  of  a  collision  of  the  load,  whether  animate  or 
inanimate,  with  the  sides  of  the  shaft :  accordingly  to  obviate 
this,  cages  sliding  up  and  down  on  guide-rods  like  the  cedar 
pencil  in  an  old-fashioned  case,  and  much  resembling  the  lifts 
which  are  now  common  in  private  houses,  were  contrived. 
The  chain,  which  did  not  admit  of  the  rapid  rate  of  winding, 
was  necessarily  exchanged  for  a  fiat  wire  rope.  But  the  rope 
and  its  fastening  are  less  secure  than  the  chain.  Not  long  ago, 
in  an  important  colliery,  the  bolt  which  connects  the  rope  and 
the  cage  gave  way,  just  as  the  men  were  lowered  to  commence 
their  descent  The  cage  shot  downwards  with  accelerated  velo- 
city, unchecked  by  the  friction  of  the  guide-rods.  The  horror 
of  the  bystanders  was  not  greater  than  their  surprise.  At  the 
coroner's  inquest,  which  was  held  shortly  afterwards,  for,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  the  men  were  all  killed,  no  fault  could  be  dis- 
covered in  the  material  or  the  manufacture.  Very  recently  an 
ingenious  invention  has  been  produced,  by  which  the  cage  is 
arrested  in  its  descent  in  case  of  accident;  and,  unless  this 
is  generally  adopted,  the  €  safety  cages'  will  ill  deserve  their 
name. 

In  the  old  shallow  mines  cages  are  perfectly  unnecessary,  nor 
oould  they  be  introduced  without  renovating  the  plant  —  an 
expense  which  the  nearly-exhausted  state  of  the  mines  renders 
it  impossible  to  incur;  but  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  enacted 
that  all  shafts  sunk  in  future,  should  be  constructed  on  the  im- 
proved principle.  Of  this  prospective  legislation  no  one  could 
oomplain ;  but  the  philanthropist  often  makes  enactments  which 
are  virtually  retrospective,  and  disguises  from  himself  their  true 
operation  by  providing  merely  that  they  shall  not  take  effect 
till  some  future  day. 

It  is  wisely  regulated  by  law  that  not  more  than  eight 
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shall  go  up  or  down  the  shaft  at  once,  and  in  going  down 
this  restriction  is  endured  patiently  enough ;  but  in  coming  up 
the  greatest  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  'hooker-on*  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  more  than  the  legal  number  obtaining  a  place. 
On  one  occasion  they  endeavoured  to  overpower  the  '  hooker- 
on/  an  Irishman  notorious  for  his  coolness  and  courage.     They 
got  into  the  cage,  and  gave  the  signal  to  draw  up.    He  let  them 
go  a  few  yards,  and  then  gave  the  signal  to  lower.     *  Now,' 
said  he, c  we  will  play  at  this  game  all  night,  if  you  like.'    It 
will  readily  be  believed  he  soon  restored  order.     In  all  cases,  it 
is  made  imperative  to  place  above  the  men's  heads  a  '  bonnet,' 
or  cover  of  plate-iron,  like  a  huge  umbrella,  as  a  safeguard 
against  any  falling  body  that  might  by  mischance  be  sent  down 
the  pit.  These  covers  have  the  incidental  advantage  of  prevent- 
ing a  mischievous  prank  that  used  to  be  frequently  played  by 
the  boldest  and  most  unruly  of  the  colliery  lads.      When  the 
men  were  all  fastened  in  the  loops  and  ready  for  the  ascent, 
an  active  boy  would  run  up  the  clustered  group  before  he 
could  be  caught  by  the  legs,  and  perch  himself  on  the  chain 
above  their  heads  and  out  of  their  reach.     There,  during  the 
whole  ascent,  he  would  enjoy  their  oaths  and  threats  of  ven- 
geance ;  on  reaching  the  bank,  he  would  spring  down  before 
the  men  could  disentangle  themselves  from  the  loops,  and  be  oat 
of  sight  before  anyone  was  ready  to  inflict  chastisement.     One 
day  a  boy,  in  performing  this  feat,  got  his  thumb  jammed  in 
between  the  hook  and  the  ring  of  the  chain :  the  whole  weight 
of  eight  men  was  pressing  on  the  joint     It  was  the  torture  of 
the  thumbscrew,  and  worse ;  but  not  one  sign  of  suffering  would 
he  give  during  a  slow  ascent  of  300  feet ;  he  was  afraid  of  the 
men  *  jeering  him  because  he  was  cotched.'     As  soon  as  he 
could  disengage  himself  he  hid  his  bleeding  hand  under  the  other 
arm  and  ran  off.     '  What's  the  matter  with  thee  ?'  roared  the 
charter-master ;  '  come  back !'  and  he  set  off  in  chase ;  but  the 
boy,  notwithstanding  the  cramped  position  of  his  hands,  dis- 
tanced his  pursuer,  and  reached  the  surgeon's  in  safety.     It  was 
not  found  necessary  to  amputate  the  joint.     Many  accidents 
occur  in  the  shafts  from  the  want  of  concert  between  the 
hooker-on  below,  and  the  banksman  and  the  engineer  on  the 
surface,  and  to  prevent  these  a  code  of  signals  is  enjoined  by  the 
Act.     Breaks,  too — an  ingenious  contrivance  for  preventing 
the  running  down  of  the  chain  if  any  accident  happens  to  the 
engine — have  been  added  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and 
with  the  best  effect. 

In  spite  of  many  regulations  for  fencing  the  pits'  mouths, 
deaths  by  falling  down  the  shafts  are  frequent.     Many  years 
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ago,  we  remember  to  have  seen  the  men,  at  an  unusual 
hour,  issuing  slowly  from  a  pit,  and  moodily  straggling  home- 
wards. After  a  fatal  accident,  it  is  their  invariable  custom  to 
abandon  the  pits  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  On  this  occa- 
sion a  poor  girl  had  incautiously  come  too  near  the  pit's  mouth, 
and,  losing  her  balance,  had  fallen  down  the  shaft.  And  some- 
times a  tragedy  occurs  which  no  precaution  can  prevent.  A 
few  months  ago,  a  worthless  drunkard  ran  off  deserting  his 
infant  child  and  a  wife  who  only  loved  him  the  more  for  all  his 
ill-usage.  The  poor  woman  made  no  complaint — she  applied 
for  no  relief — she  pined  in  grief  and  want  till  one  morning, 
with  her  remaining  strength,  she  clambered  over  the  fence  of 
a  closed  pit.  She  deliberately  threw  down  her  famine-struck 
child.  A  charter-master  saw  her  and  rushed  forward,  but  came 
up  in  time  only  to  hear  the  rushing  sound  of  her  fall  down  the 
shaft. 

Under  the  head  of  Explosions  all  their  fatal  consequences  are 
also  comprehended.  The  bad  air  which  assails  the  miner's  life 
in  the  pit  is  of  two  kinds.  In  all  mines,  of  whatever  class,  the 
air  is  vitiated  by  the  subtraction  of  the  hydrogen,  caused  by  the 
respiration  of  the  workmen,  the  combustion  of  their  lights,  and 
the  gases  generated  by  the  explosions  of  the  gunpowder  used  in 
blasting,  as  well  as  by  the  decomposition  of  the  various  impu- 
rities which  accumulate  in  the  mine.  The  result  is  carbonic 
acid  gas,  or  '  choke-damp.'  When  the  flame  of  the  candle  lan- 
guishes, the  vital  powers  are  attacked ;  when  it  goes  out,  there 
is  no  safety  but  in  instant  flight.  But  in  the  coal  strata,  and 
also  in  the  ironstone-beds,  which  are  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
coal,  and  are  permeated  by  its  gases,  there  also  exudes  the  light 
carburetted  hydrogen,  or  *  fire-damp.'  When  this  gas  is  mixed 
with  the  atmospheric  air  in  the  proportion  of  one-thirtieth,  its 
presence  is  notified  by  the  flame  of  the  candle,  which  imme- 
diately dilates  and  elongates  itself,  and  continues  to  do  so  more 
vigorously  as  the  proportion  of  gas  increases,  till  it  reaches  one- 
fourteenth  ;  at  this  point  the  flame  propagates  itself,  but  with- 
out any  violent  explosion.  As  the  proportion  of  gas  advances 
from  one-fourteenth,  the  explosive  power  increases,  till  at 
one-eighth,  it  attains  its  maximum.  From  this  point,  as  the 
proportion  of  gas  increases,  its  explosive  power  declines.  At 
one-sixth  it  ceases  to  be  inflammable  at  all.  At  one-third  the 
candle  goes  out,  and  the  compound  is  unfit  for  respiration. 
These  two  gases  league  together  against  the  collier.  When  an 
explosion  has  done  its  work  of  destruction,  the  '  choke-damp' 
rises  to  suffocate  those  whom  the  fire  has  spared,  and  with  such 
deadly  effect,  that,  in  general,  the  deaths  by  suffocation  greatly 
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exeeed  those  by  fire.  The  miner's  best  safeguard  is  the  D*ry- 
kmp,  or  some  one  of  the  many  varieties  of  it,  all  constructed 
on  the  same  principle :  the  flame  is  enclosed  in  a  very  fine  wire 
gauze,  through  which  it  will  not  pass  to  ignite  the  gas,  while 
light  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes  is  transmitted*  Before 
the  invention  of  this  lamp  the  colliers  were  obliged  in  fiery 
mines  to  work  by  the  dim  twilight  of  a  shower  of  sparks 
which  were  struck  by  the  collision  of  a  steel  wheel  with  s 
row  of  flints,  and  which  were  unattended  with  danger,  for  the 
gas  will  ignite  only  by  contact  with  flame.  The  safety-lamp 
gives  a  comparatively  good  light ;  and  not  only  is  it  a  preser- 
vative against  danger,  but  an  infallible  gauge  of  its  magnitude; 
for  the  amount  of  noxious  gas  may  be  accurately  estimated  fay 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  wick.  As  the  gas  becomes 
more  inflammable  the  flame  dilates  in  form  and  deepens  ia 
colour  till  the  wire  gauze  becoming  red  hot,  as  the  fierceness  of 
the  combustion  increases,  announces  that  the  explosive  power 
of  the  gas  is  approaching  the  maximum.  Very  strict  rules  and 
regulations  enjoin  that  every  pit  shall  be  visited  in  the  morning 
before  the  men  go  down,  by  the  *  fireman9  with  the  Davy- 
lamp  to  ascertain  that  all  is  safe.  And,  moreover,  the  circnm- 
stances  are  specified  under  which  the  Davy-lamp  shall  be  used, 
and  when  it  shall  be  locked,  so  that  nothing  may  be  trusted  to 
the  workmen's  discretion. 

The  quantity  of  gas  emitted  by  the  coal  strata  varies  much  ia 
different  districts.  In  the  Black  Country  it  is  much  less,  speak* 
ing  generally,  than  in  the  northern  coal-fields;  but  security 
begets  carelessness,  and  in  carelessness  there  always  is  danger.  Ii 
its  considered  safe,  we  have  known  the  gas  purposely  ignited 
y  the  wanton  folly  of  the  colliery  boys,  who  amuse  themselves 
with  seeing  the  flame  of  the  sulphur,  as  they  call  it,  run  along 
the  roof.  Not  long  ago  a  man  on  striking  his  pike  into  the 
coal-seam,  heard  the  hissing  sound  which  indicates  an  issue  of 
gas.  He  applied  his  candle,  expecting  the  effect  which  the 
lamplighter  produces  by  turning  on  the  gas  and  lighting 
it — instantly  a  strong  stream  of  fire  curled  up  his  arm  and 
the  side  of  his  face,  flaying  the  skin  as  it  passed,  and  he  was 
lucky  to  escape  with  no  worse  damage.  One  Monday  morning 
the  c  Reeve,'  that  is  to  say  the  foreman,  or  c  Doggie,  as  be  is 
familiarly  called,  on  coming  to  his  pit,  found  three  men  waiting 
for  him ;  and  without  taking  the  precaution  enjoined  by  the 
regulations,  persuaded  them  all  to  accompany  him  at  once.  The 
pit  was  known  to  be  a  remarkably  safe  one,  and  on  Saturday 
night  it  had  been  left  in  perfect  order;  but  an  unsuspected 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  intervening  thirty-six  hours. 
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Water  bad  broken  into  the  airway,  bringing  with  it  a  quantity 
of  earth,  which  bad  choked  up  the  passage.  The  Reeve  went 
on  a  few  yards  in  advance  of  the  party — his  unlighted  Davy- 
lamp  in  one  hand,  a  flaring  tallow  candle  in  the  other.  As  he 
approached  the  face  of  the  work  a  sadden  explosion  took  place, 
which  struck  him  dead  on  the  spot,  and  enveloped  the  other 
three  men  in  flame.  They  escaped,  but  only  to  die  a  more 
lingering  and  painful  death  from  the  effects  of  the  fire. 

Unquestionably  in  certain  states  of  the  pit  it  is  highly  dan- 
gerous to  detach  the  mineral  by  means  of  '  blasting.'  The 
catastrophe  in  the  pit  near  Barnsley  was  occasioned  by  a  €  shot,' 
as  it  is  called ;  and  so  violent  and  obstinate  was  the  conflagra- 
tion which  ensued,  that  no  means  of  subduing  it  could  be 
devised,  but  by  diverting  a  neighbouring  brook,  and  sending  it 
down  the  shaft.  It  was  unfortunately  necessary  to  take  this 
step  before  the  bodies  of  all  the  sufferers  had  been  recovered ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  express  how  much  the  imaginary 
horror  of  this  circumstance  aggravated  the  real  anguish  of 
bereavement  to  the  survivors.  But  how  far  the  practice  of 
blasting  can  be  effectually  restrained  within  the  limits  of  safety, 
either  by  legislative  enactments  or  the  vigilance  of  overlookers, 
seems  doubtful.  The  men  complain  that  without  it  they  cannot 
'make  wages,'  and  therefore  there  is  on  their  parts  a  constant 
struggle  to  push  its  employment  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence. 
We  have  often  wished  that  ingenious  men  would  turn  their 
attention  to  the  construction  of  tools  and  machinery,  specially 
devised  for  the  excavation  of  minerals.  Some  efforts  of  the 
kind  have  been  made,  we  believe,  but  with  incomplete  success. 
At  the  best,  the  danger  of  blasting  is  great.  The  men  handle 
gunpowder  as  if  it  were  sand ;  they  deal  with  the  candle  as 
if  it  were  only  a  lump  of  tallow ;  and  they  throw  aside  die 
copper  '  skewers,'  with  which  they  are  provided,  and  take  steel 
ones,  as  if  they  forgot  that  steel,  if  it  meets  flint,  will  strike  a 
spark. 

The  '  goaves,'  or  abandoned  workings,  which  in  the  north- 
ern coal-fields  are  vast  reservoirs  for  generating  noxious  gases, 
are  less  dangerous  in  Shropshire,  because  they  are  very  much 
smaller,  and  they  are  immediately  filled  up  with  the  earth 
which  falls  in  as  soon  as  the  props  are  withdrawn ;  but  never- 
theless they  exude  a  certain  quantity  of  gas,  and  we  strongly 
advise  that  all  deserted  roads  and  hollows  of  every  description 
should  be  securely  walled.  In  a  Shropshire  colliery  the  passage 
leading  to  one  of  these  goaves  had  been  cut  off  from  the  main 
gallery  by  a  '  stank,'  or  dam,  only  five  feet  high.  This  had  been 
done  on  calculation.    It  was  thought  that  the  regular  escape  of 
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a  small  portion  of  gas  into  a  remarkably  well-ventilated  airway 
was  lees  objectionable  than  the  danger  of  a  sudden  explosion  of 
pent-up  gas  through  some  unperceived  fissure.  One  day  a  man 
clambered  over  this  *  stank,'  and  entered  the  deserted  passage  with 
a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand.  He  was  not  drunk ;  he  was  not  mad ; 
no  plausible  motive  for  this  suicidal  act  could  be  conjectured; 
he  himself,  for  he  was  not  killed  on  the  spot,  could  not  give  the 
slightest  account  of  his  purpose,  and  his  comrades  could  explain 
the  mystery  only  by  saying  '  his  hour  was  come.9 

The  only  defence  against  these  noxious  gases  is  a  sufficient 
current  of  pure  air.  And  the  art  of  ventilation,  or  the  science  of 
pneumatics,  as  it  is  somewhat  pedantically  called  in  the  prospectus 
of  mining  colleges,  becomes  a  matter  of  first-rate  importance.  In 
the  early  days  of  mining,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  two  shafts 
should  be  sunk  to  every  pit  to  secure  a  thorough  draft.  By  the 
one,  called  the  c  downcast,'  the  fresh  air  was  admitted ;  by  the 
other,  the  *  upcast,'  the  foul  air  was  carried  off;  and  the  only  pro- 
blem is  to  force  the  air,  which  always  pursues  its  course  by  the 
shortest  road,  to  circulate  through  every  part  of  the  workings. 
In  extensive  pits  the  greatest  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in 
putting  up  partitions  to  '  split '  the  currents  of  air,  and  by  some 
device  to  drive  a  portion  of  it  through  every  passage*  And  in 
smaller  pits,  though  the  mechanism  is  more  simple,  the  principle 
is  the  same.  The  best  artificial  mode  of  increasing  the  volume 
and  the  speed  of  the  air,  is  to  construct  a  furnace,  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  draft  required,  at  the  bottom  and  sometimes  near 
the  top  of  the  upcast  shaft.  Doors  are  put  up  wherever  it  is 
necessary  to  stop  the  direct  passage  of  the  current,  in  order  to 
make  it  take  a  more  circuitous  route ;  and  to  diminish  the  risk 
of  carelessness,  the  legislature  enjoins  that  these  doors  shall  be 
double,  and  shall  be  so  contrived  as  to  close  of  themselves.  Bnt 
we  have  all  experienced  the  propensity  of  servants  to  keep  open 
the  many  spring-doors  and  other  barriers  invented  to  keep  the 
odours  of  the  kitchen  from  the  reception-rooms.  It  is  true  the 
unctuous  fumes  of  roast  and  fried  are  not  inflammable,  and  the 
*  blowing  up'  which  servants  have  to  apprehend  is  merely  meta- 
phorical. But  the  collier  is  quite  as  indifferent  to  his  more  real 
dangers.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  tragedy  at  the 
Cethin  Pit  was  caused  by  the  omission  to  shut  a  door.  It  has 
indeed  been  suggested  that  the  congregating  of  the  men  together 
in  one  place  to  eat  their  dinner,  may  have  impeded  the  current 
of  air.  Additional  risk,  no  doubt,  is  thus  caused,  which  in 
future  it  would  be  well  to  avoid ;  but  the  practice  of  the  men 
on  that  fatal  day  was  probably  just  what  it  had  always  been, 
and  we  must  look  rather  to  some  accidental  neglectj  combined 
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perhaps  with  an  unusual  escape  of  gas,  for  the  cause  of  the 
disaster. 

But  even  progress  has  its  snares  and  drawbacks.  As  the  science 
of  artificial  ventilation  improved,  it  became  a  question  whether 
one  shaft,  divided  by  a  brattice  or  partition  throughout  its  whole 
length,  might  not  serve  the  purpose  of  two.  Even  without  any 
such  partition,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  descending  column  of 
air  and  the  ascending  column  of  gas  form  two  distinct  streams, 
and  never  commingle ;  and  when  ventilation  is  farther  assisted 
by  a  large  furnace  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  may  be  maintained,  even  when  there  is  only  this 
one  means  of  communication  with  the  surface ;  in  fact  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  unfortunate  Hartley  Pit  was  by  no  means  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state.  Nor  indeed  does  it  necessarily  follow  that 
because  there  is  only  one  shaft,  there  should  be  only  one  egress 
for  the  workmen.  At  Hartley  there  existed  a  communication, 
bearing  some  analogy  to  a  back  staircase,  between  the  lower  and 
the  middle  seams  of  coal,  and  between  the  upper  and  the  surface. 
Had  the  same  connexion  been  continued  between  the  middle 
and  the  upper  seams,  there  would  have  been  no  tragedy. 
When,  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  first  Mining  Act,  we 
ventured  to  press  on  the  legislature  the  necessity  of  sinking 
a  second  shaft*,  our  principal  object  was  to  secure  a  better  ven- 
tilation. The  strange  combination  of  untoward  circumstances 
which  caused  the  catastrophe  at  Hartley  could  hardly  have  been 
foreseen.  The  single  shaft  served  also  for  the  purpose  of 
pumping,  and  thus  the  broken  beam  of  the  engine  was  drawn 
into  it  by  the  pumping  rods :  the  ponderous  fragment  encoun- 
tered with  irresistible  force  the  ascending  cage  and  killed  five 
of  the  eight  men  within ;  it  shivered  the  brattice,  and  tore  down 
the  lining  of  the  pit,  which  was  unfortunately  of  wood  instead 
of  bricks.  The  huge  splinters  intermingling  in  inextricable 
confusion,  did  not  fall  to  the  bottom,  but  stuck  in  the  middle 
of  the  shaft;  upon  them  rapidly  accumulated  quantities  of 
stone  and  earth  dislodged  from  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  which  in 
some  places  was  enlarged  from  twelve  to  thirty  feet.  It  was 
the  perilous  state  of  the  ruined  shaft  that  retarded  the  workmen 
so  much  in  their  humane  labours.  They  were  obliged  to  secure 
every  yard  as  they  advanced ;  and  even  thus  they  worked  in 
momentary  danger  of  destruction.  The  fallen  earth  entirely 
stopped  the  circulation  of  air  in  the  pit  Whether  any  of 
the  sufferers  could  have  survived  till  at  last  the  passage  was 
cleared,  is  uncertain.     The  foul  air  gradually  accumulated  and 
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perhaps  mercifully  anticipated  the  slow  work  of  famine.  On 
the  fourth  day  the  fowling '  which  had  animated  the  efforts  of 
their  rescuere  ceased. 

In  extensive  and  fiery  mines  there  has  been  introduced  so 
ingenious  contrivance  called  '  paneling/  by  which  the  mine  is 
divided  into  certain  quarters,  and  the  currents  of  air  are  so 
managed,  that  the  ill  effects  of  an  explosion  are  confined  to  Ac 
quarter  where  it  took  place.  Wherever  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  make  it  practicable,  this  precaution  should  be  taken. 

Accidents  from  falls  of  the  minerals  or  the  roof  equal  the 
aggregate  of  casualties  from  all  other  causes  whatsoever.     Acts 
of  Parliament  and   colliery   regulations  insist  that  props  ad 
'  sprags '  or  diagonal  stays  shall  be  abundantly  provided  to  pre- 
vent the  roof  from  sinking  in,  or  the  mineral  which  the  workmen 
are  undermining  from  falling  upon  them.  But  to  dangers  of  tin 
class  the  men  seem  singularly  indifferent,  in  spite  of  all  the 
pressure  that  can  be  put  upon  them  and  their  own  dearly- 
bought  experience.      Those   who  load  the  coal  into   trucks 
are  in  greater  peril  than  those  who  hew  it ;  the  portion  of  the 
roof  above  their  heads,  being  the  furthest  from  support,  is  that 
which  is  most  likely  to  give  way ;  but  it  is  more  convenient 
to  clear  away  the   coal  before  they  apply  the  props — and 
thus  three-fourths,  we  are  informed,  of  the  accident*  of  this 
kind  fall  to  the  share  of  the  loaders.     '  Not  yet '  seems  to  be 
the  delusion  which    keeps    men  working  on,   moment  after 
moment,   in   situations  of  peril,   till  at    last  they   stay  one 
moment  too  long — and  all  is  over.     One  day  last  year  a  man 
was    engaged    in    drawing    the    wood    from    an    abandoned 
working.     He  was  furnished  with  a  long  bar  to  knock  away 
the  props  at  a  safe  distance  —  the  roof  hitherto  had   proved 
sound,  and  he  preferred  a  short  pickaxe.     On  removing  one  of 
the  supports  an  overwhelming  rush  of  '  clunch '  or  fire  day 
fell  upon  him  and  buried  him  in  an  instant.   Help  came  too  late. 
On  one  occasion  the  charter-master  saw  a  man  working  with- 
out the  usual  prop  of  timber  at  his  back ;  he  remonstrated  on 
the  danger  of  such  carelessness,  and,  bringing  a  '  tree,'  as  it  is 
called,  fixed  it  in  its  proper  place.    There  was  something  in  tiiis 
proceeding  that  offended  the  man's  irritable  pride.     As  soon  as 
the  charter-master  was  out  of  sight  he  got  up  in  a  rage  aid 
knocked  down  the  prop,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  was  crashed 
by  a  fall  of  rock.    In  a  Shropshire  pit,  not  long  ago,  an  accident 
occurred  which  occasioned  very  general  sorrow.     Three  men, 
who  were  working  without  the  usual  precautions,  were  struck 
down  by  a  mass  of  earth  and  stone.     Their  fellow-workmen 
rushed  up  to  diem,  and  in  the  first  instance  turned  to  the  man 
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who  seemed  most  to  need  help.  Ue  was  lying  beneath  a  huge 
fragment  of  rock.  '  No,'  he  said, ( go  to  those  other  men  first.' 
They  hesitated,  'Go  to  those  other  men  first,  I  say ;  I  am  "dog- 
'  "gie  "  of  this  pit :  you  must  do  as  I  tell  you.  Go ! '  The  two  men 
were  liberated  and  ultimately  recovered.  The  lacerated '  doggie ' 
was  with  difficulty  raised  to  the  bank.  The  surgeon  pre- 
pared to  do  what  he  could,  and  tied  up  the  femoral  artery  which 
was  severed,  but  it  was  too  late.  Suddenly  a  change  came  over 
the  countenance  of  the  wounded  man.  'Let  me  turn  on  my 
'  face,  lads,'  he  said.  The  surgeon  paused,  and  raised  his  hand 
with  a  meaning  which  could  not  be  misunderstood.  The  noble 
spirit  had  fled. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  air,  earth,  and  fire  combine  against 
the  poor  miner;  among  his  worst  foes  we  must  reckon  water.  Not 
only  does  die  waiter  rise  so  rapidly  in  many  pits  that  an  accident 
which  stopped  the  pumps  might  occasion  serious  risk,  but  some- 
times in  the  course  of  the  workings  the  men  come  upon  some 
powerful  spring  or  subterraneous  reservoir,  which  bursts  upon 
them  with  fatal  force.  To  avert  this  danger  it  is  ordered  (and 
none  of  the  colliery  regulations  has  been  better  devised)  that 
there  shall  always  be  'bore- holes'  of  four  or  five  feet  in 
advance  of  the  work,  so  that  if  there  is  water  ahead,  it  may 
make  its  presence  manifest  before  the  barrier  between  it  and 
the  workmen  is  weakened  to  a  dangerous  degree.* 

Many  other  perils,  too,  lurk  in  the  mine,  and  many  laws  and 
special  regulations  have  been  framed  to  prevent  these  '  miscelr 
'  kneous '  accidents  as  far  as  they  can  be  foreseen ;  but  rules  avail 
little  if  they  do  not  meet  intelligent  obedience,  and  Acts  of  Par- 
liament have  little  terror  for  lads  who  defy  the  charter-master's 
switch.  The  boys  are  expressly  forbidden  to  ride  on  the  'draughts,' 
or  loaded  tram- waggons,  which  are  drawn  by  horses  from  the  face 
of  the  work  to  the  shaft.  If  they  fall  off,  a  severe,  perhaps  a 
fatal,  accident  is  the  consequence.  One  sturdy  lad,  whose  com- 
rade had  lately  been  killed  by  a  fall,  was  told  by  the  charter- 
master,  at  the  inspector's  request,  that  if  ever  he  caught  him  at 
that  work  again,  be  would  '  strap '  him.  '  Then  thee  must  strap 
'  me,  I  reckon,'  was  the  cool  reply.  The  young  Spartan  was 
turned  out  of  the  pit  as  the  only  means  of  saying  him  from  the 
oonsequences  of  his  obstinacy,  and  as  a  warning  to  others.  But 
punishments  and  warnings  avail  little.  At  last  another  accident 
happens.     It  is  reported  that  young  such-arone  is  badly  hurt ; 


♦  The  •  bore-holes '  are  also  indispensable  as  a  precaution  when  the 
workmen  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  old  workings  whence  an  ir- 
ruption of  gas  may  be  apprehended. 
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the  old  story  —  nobody's  fault  but  his  own  ;  the  father  comes 
up  with  the  big  tears  washing  or  rather  blotting  his  be- 
grimed face,  and  takes  a  rueful  comfort  in  telling  the  mana- 
ger how  he  has  chidden  and  beaten  the  boy  for  the  same 
offence  scores  of  times,  —  and  what  is  to  be  done  ?  It 
is  not  easy  to  prevent  young  gentlemen  who  are  trained, 
we  may  presume,  to  greater  docility  than  the  rude  collier  lad, 
from  sliding  down  the  banisters;  and  in  all  classes  of  life 
youth  will  indulge  in  pranks  in  which  no  enjoyment  can  be 
discovered  except  the  zest  of  disobedience  and  the  excitement 
of  danger. 

We  might  indefinitely  prolong  the  chapter  of  accidents,  but 
the  sample  we  have  given  will  suffice  to  show  what  is  the  state 
of  things  below  the  surface,  and  what  are  the  measures  taken  by 
the  legislature  to  improve  it     Considering  the  complexity  of 
the  subject  and  the  difficulty  of  framing  laws  of  universal  appli- 
cation, as  much,  probably,  has  been  done,  as  could  have  been 
expected.     It  is  a  wise  provision  that  the  owners  and  managers 
of  each  district  shall  meet  to  frame  for  their  own  workpeople  a 
code  of  special  regulations  to  be  approved  by  the  inspector; 
and  that  if  the  requirements  of  the  inspector  are  not  assented 
to  by  the  managers,  competent  umpires  shall  be  appointed 
to  adjust  the  difference.     By  this  means,  something  of  the 
required  elasticity  is  given  to  the  law  —  and  that  degree  of 
co-operation  is  secured  between   those  who    make  the  law 
and  those  who  are  bound  by  it,  which  is  essential  to  make 
laws  on  such  matters  efficient.      After  the  disaster  at  the 
Hartley  Pit,  an  Act  was  hastily  passed  to  make  it  impera- 
tive  to    sink   a  second  shaft,  —  and  as  each  new  accident, 
from  whatever  cause,  is  announced  in  the  newspapers,   *  Can 
'  nothing  more  be  done  ? '  is  the  question  impatiently  repeated. 
Pity  and  vengeance  are  twin  emotions,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
relief  to  the  benevolent  public  if  matters  could  be  so  arranged 
that  for  every  casualty  some  one  could  be  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter.    It  is  common  to  talk  confidently  of  coercion  where 
coercion  is  impracticable,  and  to  expect  from  it,  when  prac- 
ticable, more  than  it  can  effect.     Some  of  the  reports  before 
us  imply  severe  censure  on  managers  for  not  '  enforcing  strict 
'  discipline.'    But  what  is  the  receipt  for  enforcing  strict  dis- 
cipline on  workmen,  of  all  others  the  most  self-willed,  who, 
from  the  state  of  the  labour-market,  can  set  their  employe!* 
at  defiance  ?     The  general  of  an  army  in  the  field  has  special 
powers ;  but  a  collier  cannot  be  flogged  or  shot  for  omitting  to 
place  a  '  sprag '  or  light  a  Davy-lamp ;  and,  if  he  could,  accident* 
from  neglect  would  still  occur.     It  is  rather  to  such  active  ml 
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as  laws  cannot  enforce,  and  to  indirect  methods  of  slow  but  sure 
efficacy,  that  we  look  for  what  remains  to  be  accomplished  for 
the  improvement  of  the  colliery.  In  a  word,  it  is  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  collier,  that  we  must  in  the 
first  instance  turn  our  attention. 

The  public  are  inclined  to  discredit  the  recklessness  of  the  men 
when  assigned  as  the  cause  of  disaster,  because  in  every  case  of  ac- 
cident attempts  are  made  to  prove  to  the  coroner  that  nobody  was 
in  fault  but  the  sufferers  themselves ;  nevertheless  it  does  exist 
to  an  extent  which  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  and  mischievous 
to  deny.  But  it  must  not  be  treated  as  something  beyond 
our  control,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  as  something  wholly  remediable 
by  regulations  or  supervision,  on  the  other.  A  change  must  be 
wrought  on  the  men  themselves.  But  how,  and  of  what 
nature?  Whence,  we  must  inquire,  does  their  disregard  of 
risk  arise?  not  certainly  from  contempt  for  danger  in  the 
abstract.  To  danger  in  prospect,  or  danger  in  which  they  are 
to  remain  passive,  they  are  by  no  means  indifferent.  Familiar 
with  danger  they  must  always  be,  but  this  familiarity  ought  in 
reasonable  minds  to  breed  systematic  caution,  and  not  habitual 
carelessness.  Much,  no  doubt,  must  be  attributed  to  the 
overweening  confidence  which  each  man  feels  in  his  own  luck 
and  his  own  dexterity,  to  the  desire  to  save  a  little  trouble,  and 
the  many  other  little  motives  which  influence  men  in  great 
matters ;  but  the  principal  cause  is  the  vague  incredulity  of 
danger  and  the  inability  to  reason,  and  connect  cause  and  effect, 
which  characterise  uneducated  minds. 

The  great  remedy,  then,  is  the  spread  of  education,  education 
in  the  larger  sense  of  civilisation :  beginning  with  the  young, 
but  extending  —  as  far,  as,  unconsciously  to  the  recipient,  it 
can  be  extended  —  to  sturdy,  presumptuous  manhood,  and 
narrow-minded,  obstinate  old  age. 

For  the  few  adults  who  have  the  moral  courage  to  put  them- 
selves to  school,  the  means  of  instruction  should  be  provided. 
But  it  is  also  desirable  to  find  less  direct  and  more  attractive 
methods  of  diffusing  knowledge  and  cultivating  habits  of  re- 
flection. Reading-rooms  under  proper  regulations  have  been 
very  successful.  Lectures  are  popular ;  and  we  would  strongly 
recommend  that  a  lecturer  should  occasionally  be  engaged  to 
state  in  the  most  popular  language,  and  illustrate  by  the  simplest 
experiments,  a  few  of  the  first  principles  of  chemistry  and 
physics,  as  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  causes  of  the  miner's 
danger,  and  the  proper  measures  of  precaution. 

The  ordinary  schools  in  the  Midland  district  are  well  sup- 
ported, and  well  attended.     Nevertheless  the  promoters  of  edu- 
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cation  were  not  sorry  to  have  their  hands  strengthened  by 
the  *  education  clause/  which  forbids  the  admission  of  boys  to 
the  pits  under  the  age  of  twelve,  unless  they  can  read  and 
write.  But  this  clause  had  virtually  a  retrospective  effect 
What  was  to  become  of  the  uninstructed  boys  actually  at  work? 
and  moreover  it  was  marked  by  the  inconsistency  which  is 
inevitable  so  long  as  the  legislature  declines  to  make  educa- 
tion compulsory,  or  to  interfere  with  parental  rights;  while, 
nevertheless,  it  permits  the  advocates  of  social  improvement, 
wherever  they  can  make  a  pretext  for  intervention,  to  in- 
troduce education  clauses,  on  the  plea  that  they  are  regu- 
lating only  the  relations  between  the  employer  and  the  employed; 
bat  the  reasoning  which  seems  conclusive  to  legislators,  who  are 
hurrying  away  to  dinner,  is  by  no  means  convincing  to  those  who 
acre  deprived  of  their  dinner  by  it.  The  parents  could  not  be  made 
to  understand  that  their  authority  was  not  interfered  with,  when 
they  were  prevented  sending  their  boys  to  work  where  they 
pleased,  or  that  education  was  not  compulsory,  when  it  was 
made  the  condition  of  a  boy's  earning  his  bread ;  '  Will  the 

*  Government,  then,  keep  the  boy  and  me  till  he  has  learnt?' 
was  the  unanswerable  retort  to  all  remonstrances.  On  the 
mine-owner  also  this  clause  inflicted  much  hardship  in  districts 
where  tliere  is  a  competition  for  juvenile  labour,  and  where^ 
consequently,  the  children  were  withdrawn  from  the  mines,  and 
sent  to  trades  where  ignorance  is  permitted.  One  sturdy 
urchin,  on  hearing  the  matter  explained,  hit  the  point  at  once; 
and,  setting  his  arms  a-kimbo,  with  the  most  ludicrous  assump- 
tion of  importance  and  independence,  exclaimed,  c  IT1  go  and 

*  serve  the  bricklayers ;  /will/ 

The  best  way  of  dealing  with  a  law  which  could  not  imme- 
diately be  executed  to  the  letter,  was  to  carry  out  its  spirit  by 
establishing  evening  and  half-holiday  schools  to  give  the  boys 
the  necessary  instruction,  without  depriving  them  of  their  daily 
bread.  The  time  during  which  the  law  had  a  retrospective 
action  is  fast  passing  away,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  these  schools 
will  be  continued  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  very  im- 
perfect scholarship  of  future  pit-boys,  who,  in  spite  of  the  law, 
will  often  be  as  easily  admitted  to  work  in  the  pit  as  a  poor, 
half-taught  felon  was  allowed  in  the  olden  time,  by  a  good- 
natured  judge,  to  prove  his  claim  to  the  *  benefit  of  clergy/ 
We  give  due  credit  to  the  *  Prize  Scheme,'  as  it  is  called,  and 
other  efforts  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  ordinary  schools, 
but  we  are  satisfied  that  the  best  mode  of  promoting  the  educa- 
tion of  boys  in  all  cases  where  the  temptation  is  so  great  to  send 
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them  early  to  work,  is  to  improve  to  the  utmost  the  teaching  of 
the  infant  schools. 

Many  humane  writers  strongly  advocate  a  change  of  the 
peculiar  organisation  of  labour  which  obtains  in  the  Midland 
district  In  the  Northern  and  some  other  coal-fields  the  manager 
engages  each  individual  workman,  and  keeps  a  direct  account 
with  him ;  but  in  the  Midland  district  the  pits  are  severally 
taken  by  contractors,  called  '  charter-masters '  or  '  butties,'  who 
covenant  to  bring  the  mineral  to  the  surface  at  a  certain 
price,  and  engage  their  own  workmen  for  the  purpose.  This 
system  no  doubt  is  liable  to  abuse.  The  charter-master 
might  keep  a  provision-shop,  and  oblige  his  men  to  deal  with 
him.  He  might  serve  them  ill  and  charge  them  dear,  he  might 
encourage  them  to  run  into  debt,  and  thus  virtually  enslave 
them.  He  might  even  keep  a  beer-shop,  or,  in  collusion  with 
some  publican,  might  pay  his  men  at  a  public-house ;  and  there 
many  of  them  would  certainly  remain  till  they  had  left  a  great 
part  of  their  earnings  behind  them.  In  fact,all  this  did  occur ;  and 
it  was  also  alleged  that  the  charter-masters  employed  fraudulent 
weights  and  measures,  and  exacted  an  undue  amount  of  labour. 

It  was  the  irritation  occasioned  by  abuses  of  this  kind  which, 
added  to  the  low  rate  of  wages,  caused  the  strike  of  1842,  the 
most  formidable  that  has  occurred  within  recent  memory.  The 
Staffordshire  miners  poured  into  the  neighbouring  districts,  and 
by  persuasion  or  intimidation  induced  the  workmen  to  abandon 
their  pits.  They  organised  themselves  into  formidable  bands, 
and  plundered  and  burnt  some  houses  of  importance.  The  late 
Lord  Dartmouth,  who  acted  as  Lord-lieutenant  in  the*  absence 
ef  bis  father-in-law,  Lord  Talbot,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
military  and  constabulary  force  then  at  the  disposal  of  Govern- 
ment It  was  very  small  compared  with  the  numbers  of  the 
rioters ;  but  he  took  his  measures  with  judgment,  and  executed 
them  with  vigour,  and  suppressed  the  outbreak  with  a  facility 
which  concealed  from  the  careless  public  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger.  We  have  always  suspected  Aristides  was  a  little  tire- 
some about  his  love  for  justice.  It  could  never  otherwise  have 
beoome  so  obnoxious  to  the  illiterate  Athenian,  who  wanted  to 
ostracise  him  for  it  The  most  envious  Radical  in  Birmingham 
eould  not  have  taken  umbrage  at  Lord  Dartmouth's  justice. 
Nobody  in  Staffordshire  talked  about  it ;  but,  in  the  course  of 
this  quarrel,  the  workmen  offered  to  refer  their  grievances  to 
his  sole  decision,  and  to  abide  by  it,  so  entirely  had  his  clear 
head  and  upright  heart  approved  themselves  to  their  untutored 
minds. 

But  the  responsibility  of  settling  all  the  details  of  management 
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which  the  matters  in  dispute  involved  was  such  as  no  individual 
could  undertake.  The  subject  for  some  time  engaged  a  large 
share  of  public  attention ;  and  was  fully  discussed  at  an  important 
meeting  of  landholders  and  iron-masters,  when  such  explana- 
tions of  the  working  of  the  charter-master  system  were  gives 
that  the  proposal  which  had  been  made  to  abolish  it  was  with- 
drawn. The  abuses  complained  of  have  since  been  put  down  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  But  laws  may  be  evaded ;  and  Mr.  Tre- 
menheere  implies  that  in  some  districts  they  are  but  imperfectly 
obeyed.  Nevertheless,  in  all  well-regulated  collieries  the  laws, 
backed  by  the  vigilance  of  owners  and  managers,  are  completely 
efficient ;  and,  to  whatever  extent  these  abuses  linger,  the  blame 
is  to  be  imputed  to  the  heads  of  the  colliery,  whose  interest, 
not  less  than  duty,  it  is  to  extirpate  them  utterly. 

Mr.  Tremenheere  gives  no  weight  to  the  argument  that  by  a 
direct  engagement  the  men  are  brought  into  wholesome  contact 
with  their  employer.  The  proper  connexion  between  the  two 
parties  must  be  kept  up  by  means  more  effectual  than  the 
periodical  receipt  of  wages.  For  the  most  part,  the  workman 
lives  in  a  cottage  belonging  to  the  iron-master,  and,  accordingly, 
he  looks  to  him  for  all  that  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
implies.  To  him  also,  or  to  the  various  agencies  established  by 
him,  he  looks  for  help  in  cases  of  accident,  sickness,  or  bereave- 
ment. If  this  connexion  does  not  subsist  between  the  workman 
and  his  employer,  let  the  employer  look  to  it  forthwith ;  but 
little  will  be  gained  by  the  workman's  receiving  wages  from  a 
man  from  whom  he  receives  nothing  else. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  charter-master  system  has  many  ad- 
vantages of  its  own.  No  knowledge  which  the  owners  can 
acquire  of  the  characters  of  the  men  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
charter-master.  In  fact,  that  knowledge  is  the  great  incentive 
to  good  conduct  throughout  the  colliery.  The  charter-masters 
are  a  civilising  element  in  their  own  microcosm ;  they  enforce 
order,  they  raise  the  standard  of  public  opinion,  they  are  the 
aristocracy  of  the  mine,  or  rather  they  occupy  the  position  of  the 
sixth  form  in  a  public  school.  The  grade  of  charter- master  is 
the  stepping-stone  which  holds  out  to  the  mere  pitman  the  hope 
of  passing  to  the  rank  of  manufacturer.  If  he  can  save  a  little 
money  he  may  take  a  pit,  accumulate  capital,  extend  his  specu- 
lations ;  and  then  there  is  no  limit  to  the  vista  of  his  ambition. 
Many  a  man  who  began  life  no  better  than  himself  has  died  worth 
half  a  million.  Take  away  this  intermediate  landing-place,  and 
he  has  little  more  prospect  of  advancement  than  the  ploughboy. 
Mr.  Tremenheere  quotes  instances  in  which  a  change  to  the 
independent  system  has  worked  well,  not  only  morally,  but  com- 
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mercially.  We  do  not  doubt  it,  but  we  can  cite  cases  not  less 
in  point  to  tbe  contrary.  In  an  important  work  in  Staffordshire, 
the  owner,  who  is  always  ready  to  make  experiments  which 
have  the  social  welfare  of  the  workmen  for  their  object,  intro- 
duced the  independent  system ;  but,  convinced  of  its  failure,  he 
reestablished  the  charter-masters,  and  the  immediate  result  was 
a  considerable  reduction  on  the  cost  of  getting  both  coal  and 
ironstone.  The  fact  is  that  whether  a  change  from  one  system 
to  the  other  is  desirable  and  practicable  must  be  decided  by  the 
special  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  Mr.  Tremen- 
heere's  principal  argument  seems  to  be  that  the  viewer  is  unbiassed 
by  interests  of  his  own,  whereas  the  charter-master  is  often 
tempted  to  retrench  precautions  which  cost  labour,  and  to  urge 
on  work  when  work  is  dangerous.  But  on  the  other  hand  the 
charter-master  has  inducements  to  do  his  duty  which  the  viewer 
is  without.  He  knows  that  he  must  get  his  pit  a  good  name,  if 
he  would  have  good  men ;  and  if  he  would  get  a  good  day's  work 
out  of  them,  he  must  give  them  good  air.  The  truth  is  that  the 
substitution  of  a  viewer  for  a  charter-master  would  be  beneficial 
only  on  the  supposition  that  to  a  faulty  charter-master  there 
succeeds  a  paragon  viewer.  But  from  what  class,  except  that 
of  charter-masters,  could  the  viewers  be  recruited  ?  and  here  it 
is  that  Mr.  Tremenheere  candidly  admits  his  theory  breaks 
down.  Till  the  standard  of  intelligence  and  morality  throughout 
the  mining  population  has  been  greatly  raised,  he  justly  considers 
any  sweeping  change  to  be  impracticable ;  and  when  that  great 
moral  improvement  has  been  effected,  we  do  not  doubt  but  that 
the  system  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  and  the  times  will 
force  its  own  way. 

Thus  then  we  are  brought  back  to  the  point  from  which  all 
our  plans  of  reform  must  start.  Nor  will  the  officers  of  a  colliery 
be  less  benefited  than  the  men  by  an  improved  education ;  and 
we  trust  that  the  mining  colleges  of  which  Mr.  Tremenheere 
gives  an  interesting  account,  will  receive  a  fair  trial.  On 
the  intelligence  and  capacity  of  the  officials  mainly  depends 
the  success  of  the  works ;  yet  for  the  most  part  their  skill  is 
merely  empirical,  and  ignorance  is  apt  to  engender  in  them 
obstinacy  and  conceit.  A  little  teaching  would  make  them 
more  efficient  and  more  docile  servants.  But  great  caution  is 
needed  that  instruction  is  never  allowed  to  supersede  the  prac- 
tical experience,  which  is  the  one  essential  qualification.  Mr. 
Tremenheere  ingenuously  avows  his  surprise  at  the  skill  and 
ability  with  which  men  of  no  education  fulfil  their  allotted 
duties.  For  the  present,  however,  it  is  rather  with  the  moral 
effects  of  education  we  are  concerned.  The  officials  of  a  colliery 
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have,  for  the  most  part,  risen  from  the  ranks.  They  have  the 
same  habits  of  thought  as  the  men,  and  are  exposed  to  the 
same  influences.  The  underground  bailiff  especially,  though  gene- 
rally an  able  man  of  steady  character,  can  scarcely  be  competent 
to  undertake  the  sole  responsibility  of  his  very  important 
charge.  The  increased  power  of  directing  and  controlling  his 
men  which  he  would  derive  from  an  improved  education  would 
be  great,  but  in  the  meantime  we  believe  that  in  most  works  it 
would  be  highly  advantageous  to  employ  some  man  of  superior 
education, — under  what  name,  or  with  what  arrangement  of 
minor  details  is  immaterial, — to  superintend  the  operations  un- 
derground, though  of  course  in  subordination  to  the  general 
manager.  He  could  not,  indeed,  be  everywhere  present,  but 
everywhere  his  presence  might  at  any  time  be  expected.  He 
should  not  be  above  his  business,  on  the  contrary,  his  heart 
and  soul  should  be  in  it ;  but  he  should  be  above  booeing  in 
pot-houses  with  the  charter-masters.  It  would  be  his  doty  to 
enforce  the  regulations,  and  it  should  be  his  pleasure  to  con- 
vince the  men  of  the  advantages  of  compliance.  By  preventing 
the  wastefulness  and  malversations  which  go  on  underground 
he  would  make  his  services  not  less  remunerative  to  the  owner 
than  beneficial  to  the  workmen.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
obvious  if  an  unfit  man  were  appointed,  he  would  only  serve 
as  a  screen  to  conceal  the  abuses  he  is  engaged  to  prevent — 
and  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  proper  man  is  the  practical 
objection  to  this  advice.  But  surely  the  mining  colleges 
might  help  us  in  our  need.  Indeed,  we  feel  much  disposed  to 
make  this  the  test  of  their  utility.  If  they  cannot  supply  this 
pressing  want,  what,  we  may  well  ask,  is  the  precise  good  they 
are  supposed  to  effect  ?  We  much  approve  Mr.  Tremenheere'fl 
hint,  that  those  pupils  at  the  college  whose  means  do  not  enable 
them  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  education,  should  obtain  a 
certain  amount  of  employment  in  the  neighbouring  mines.  It 
would  be  well  that  all  the  students  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
so,  and  we  would  make  their  doing  so  a  necessary  condition  ef 
their  obtaining  a  certificate  of  fitness  for  undertaking  the 
situation  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

To  the  General  Manager  no  knowledge  practical  or  scientific 
can  come  amiss —  but  he  also  requires  much  that  no  schooling 
can  impart  He  must  possess  considerable  tact  in  dealing  with 
the  masses,  and  no  small  amount  of  administrative  capacity. 
It  is  bis  business  to  see  that  every  man  does  his  duty ;  and  if 
he  does  his  own,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  find  the  hand,  or  at  least 
the  tongue,  of  every  man  turned  against  him.  In  an  iron 
work  much  confidence  must  be  reposed  in  subalterns,  who  are 
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not  highly  paid,  and  who  are  much  tempted  to  defraud.  No 
checks  that  human  ingenuity  could  invent  would  suffice  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  malversation  in  some  part  of  the  works. 
The  manager  must  be  an  Argus  of  vigilance ;  but  all  he  can  do 
is  to  provide  that  no  fraud  Can  be  committed  without  the  parti- 
cipation of  many.  And  this  is  enough,  for  it  is  certain  that  no 
such  concert  can  be  long  maintained.  The  jealousies,  the  rival- 
ries, the  quarrels,  the  delations  of  a  colliery  are  infinite. 
Monarchs  and  their  courtiers  have  long  occupied  a  pinnacle  on 
which  history  has  turned  the  full  glare  of  its  light,  and  to  which 
satire  has  directed  all  the  powers  of  its  magnifying-glass.  But  a 
colliery,  even  the  best  ordered,  might  form  a  rustic  counterpart 
to  Versailles.  Human  nature  is  the  same,  whether  '  in  leather 
'  or  prunella,'  in  woollen  or  embroidery.  Let  us  not,  as  Sydney 
Smith  somewhere  says,  throw  stones  at  each  other's  glass-houses, 
especially  when  the  panes  are  so  very  large. 

But  in  order  to  carry  out  our  plans  for  the  social  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  miner,  we  must  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  his  character,  his  home,  and  his  occupations  above  ground. 
He  has  qualities  which  well  entitle  him  to  our  admiration.  The 
ironworkers  and  miners  of  Great  Britain  have  from  time  imme- 
morial been  a  hardy,  self-reliant  race  —  inured  to  toil  and  indif- 
ferent to  danger.  The  recklessness  which  we  have  noticed 
with  blame  is  only  the  caricature  of  their  characteristic  virtue. 
It  is  difficult  for  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  mining  opera- 
tions to  appreciate  the  danger  and  the  daring  of  the  men  who 
worked  in  the  Hartley  Pit  for  the  rescue  of  their  fellows.  And 
in  the  recent  catastrophe  at  Barnsley  four  men,  perfectly  aware 
of  the  risk  to  which  they  exposed  themselves,  deliberately  went 
down  the  shaft  to  save  the  lives  of  their  comrades,  and  sacrificed 
their  own  in  the  attempt. 

The  ties  of  kindred  are  felt  in  the  Black  Country  with  the 
force  of  Highland  clanship.  It  is  common  for  families  de- 
scended from  a  common  stock  severally  to  assume,  in  addition 
to  their  patronymic  and  often  in  lieu  of  it,  some  uncouth  nick- 
name, by  which  both  the  distinction  and  the  connexion  between 
them  is  marked.  On  all  occasions  they  cling  together,  and  for 
right  or  wrong — more  especially  the  latter — they  are  ready  to 
stand  by  each  other  to  the  uttermost.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Black  Country  have  warm  feelings,  and  show  great  kindness  to 
each  other  in  times  of  difficulty  and  distress.  In  one  poor-looking 
cottage,  perhaps,  may  be  found  an  orphan  child,  adopted  by  a  kind 
neighbour,  on  whom  it  had  no  claim  but  its  helplessness ;  in 
another  a  poor  woman,  whose  sick  husband  is  occupying  their 
only  bed,  and  who  has  been  taken  in  by  a  kind  friend  for  her 
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approaching  confinement.  For  the  most  part  they  have  had 
little  intercourse  with  their  superiors;  but  their  manners  are 
plain  rather  than  rude.  They  have  the  substance  of  true  cour- 
tesy, if  not  its  external  forms.  They  have  a  quick  sense  of 
kindness.  They  have  not,  like  the  inhabitants  of  an  ornamental 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  mansion,  been  pampered 
into  un thankfulness :  for  ala§!  it  needs  not  the  example  of 
Wordsworth's  Old  Huntsman  to  prove  that  the  experience 
of  unkindness  is  the  parent  of  gratitude.  They  are  acutely 
alive  to  neglect  and  injustice.  A  great  many  years  ago — we 
are  happy  to  think  the  incident  would  not  occur  now — a 
worn-out  collier  applied  to  a  neighbouring  landowner  for  em- 
ployment. The  man  was  strongly  advised  to  address  himself  to 
the  iron-master,  whom  he  had  served  so  many  years.  '  No,  sir, 
'  I  shall  not  go  to  him,'  he  doggedly  replied ;  and  on  being  further 
pressed,  he  added,  'No,  sir, he  will  give  me  nothing  but  the 
' boards.'  'The  boards!  what  do  you  mean  by  that?'  cOh! 
4  sir,  it  is  a  saying  we  have.'    '  But  what  does  it  mean  V    *  WeD, 

c  sir,  if  a  man  is  killed  and  carried  home  on  a  shutter,  Mr. 

'  gives  the  boards  to  the  widow  to  help  to  make  a  coffin ;  and 
'  that  is  all  he  ever  does.'  The  man's  tone  of  voice  and  manner 
expressed  an  acuteness  of  sensibility  of  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  convey  an  adequate  impression. 

We  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  brutalieed  being  who 
is  often  set  up  as  the  type  of  the  workman  in  the  mines ;  but 
we  admit  it  as  the  exception  only,  and  cannot  accept  this 
Caliban  as  the  representative  of  the  hardy,  intelligent  men 
with  whom  our  own  experience  has  made  us  acquainted.  Whea 
the  moral  degradation  of  the  miner  is  inferred  from  the  dirti- 
ness of  his  habits,  we  deny  both  the  fact  and  the  inference. 
His  white  woollen  jacket  or  blouse,  which  is  in  reality  all  the 
cleaner  for  showing  its  dirt,  is  frequently  washed,  and  when 
he  gets  to  his  cottage  he  takes  infinite  pains  to  scrub  off  the 
grime  of  the  pits.  It  was  on  observing  this  that  a  proprietor 
in  the  Midland  district  established  baths,  which  were  supplied 
with  a  perpetual  stream  of  hot  water  from  the  blast-engine ; 
but  the  experiment  has  not  as  yet  succeeded.  Old  habit  still 
prevails,  and  the  tub  at  home  is  preferred. 

Far  from  supposing  himself  an  object  of  pity  to  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  the  miner  holds  himself  to  be  vastly  superior  in 
position  and  intelligence,  or  what  he  calls  '  sharpness.'  Even 
when  devoid  of  education,  he  often  possesses  no  small  share  of 
its  best  results,  shrewdness  and  good  sense.  Some  years  ago, 
on  an  extensive  colliery's  changing  hands,  it  was  found  that 
three  or  four  hundred  cottages  had  been  built  on  the  waste 
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parts  of  the  estate  by  the  colliers.  These  houses,  in  fact, 
belonged  absolutely  to  the  landlord ;  but  it  was  thought  right 
to  propose  an  equitable  adjustment  with  the  occupants  on  the 
principle  of  a  building-lease.  It  might  seem  difficult  to  persuade 
uneducated  men  to  pay  rent  for  houses  which  they  or  their  pro- 
genitors had  built,  and  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  rent- 
free.  Such  an  attempt  might  in  Ireland  have  cost  many  lives ; 
but  here,  so  strong  was  the  sense  of  justice,  and  of  the  rights 
of  property,  that  the  proposed  arrangement  was  accepted,  not 
only  without  complaint,  but  with  gratitude. 

The  rate  of  wages  is  high,  but  is  liable  to  considerable  fluc- 
tuations ;  and  the  miner  glories  in  his  power  of  maintaining  it 
by  the  combinations  and  strikes,  which  form  so  important  a 
feature  in  the  history  of  mining ;  a  fatal  delusion,  which  has 
caused  more  misery  than  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  iron  trade. 
The  masters,  on  their  part,  act  in  concert,  and  hold  their  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  regulating  wages  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  problem,  as  generally  stated,  is  to  fix  the  portion 
of  the  manufacturer's  profit,  which  ought,  in  fairness,  to  belong 
to  the  workman.  But  this  is  a  mistake  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  misunderstandings  between  employers  and  the  employed. 
The  price  of  labour  is  really  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  the 
supply  to  the  demand ;  and  the  turbulence  of  the  men  or  the 
resistance  of  the  masters  can  be  ultimately  successful  only  so 
far  as  it  is  justified  by  the  state  of  the  labour-market.  The 
price  of  the  manufactured  article  affects  the  rate  of  wages  only 
indirectly,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  call  for  hands.  We 
have  known  instances  when,  from  special  causes,  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  labour,  in  a  time  of  depressed  trade,  and,  without 
any  combination  among  the  men,  by  the  mere  force  of  circum- 
stances, the  charter-masters  were  prevented  reducing  the  wages 
to  the  standard  fixed  on  by  the  iron-masters,  till  the  tightness 
of  the  labour-market  was  relieved.  Strikes  in  all  trades  may 
be  and  sometimes  are  the  reaction  to  oppression,  but  much 
more  frequently  they  are  mere  attempts  to  establish  dicta- 
tion. The  notices  are  very  interesting  which  Mr.  Tremenheere 
gives  of  various  strikes,  and  especially  of  the  repeated  attempts 
of  the  Northern  colliers  to  obtain  complete  domination  by  an 
extensive  union  of  all  the  colliers  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
to  dictate  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labour.  Fortu- 
nately these  efforts  have  been  defeated  by  the  firmness  of  the 
masters  and  the  different  conditions  of  labour  in  the  various  coal- 
fields, and  other  difficulties  which  prevented  union.  Had  they 
succeeded,  we  might  bid  farewell  to  England's  supremacy  in 
the  iron  trade. 
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The  author  of  '  A  Voice  from  the  Mines'  misunderstands 
the  feelings  of  the  black  population,  when  he  assumes  that  their 
reckless  disregard  of  danger  proceeds  from  indifference  to  an 
existence  so  little  worth  preserving.     On  the  contrary,  their 
relish  for  enjoyment  is  keen ;  their  passion  for  excitement  m 
strong ;  and  their  aversion  to  self-control  they  mistake  for 
and  independence.     A  prize-fight,  or  a  poaching  adventure, 
a  charm  for  them  that  is  irresistible.     A  wake,  a  fair,  or  a  nee 
empties  the  pits  of  all  but  the  steadiest  hands.     No  bribe  wouM 
induce  these  votaries  of  pleasure  to  remain.    The  great  difficulty 
of  employers  is  to  induce  their  men  to  go  regularly  to  their 
work,  especially  when  they  are  most  wanted,  when  the  trade  ii 
good  and  wages  rise.     Every  Monday  after  pay-day  ia  devoted 
by  many  to  jollity.     On  such  occasions  the  pit  is  said  to  be  at 
'  play ; '  that  is  to  say,  the  men  who  ought  to  be  at  work  in  k 
are  at  play;  and  so  entirely  is  the  word  'play'  associated  with 
the  idea  of  idleness  only,  that  a  poor  invalid  may  sometimes  be 
heard  to  complain  how  hard  it  k  to  be  kept  at  play  for  so  maaj 
weeks,  lying  on  his  back,  and  unable  to  turn  in  his  bed  without 
help.     It  is  a  curious  feet  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
deposits  at  the  savings-banks  are  contributed  by  the  classes 
who  are  in  receipt  of  low  wages.     Self-indulgence  increases 
with  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  and  improvidence  is  the  beset- 
ting  sin  of  the  highly  paid  workman.   Immediately  after  pay-day 
many  a  man  will  feast  on  rump-steaks  for  breakfast,  without  con- 
sidering on  what  he  must  fast  before  pay-day  comes  round  again. 
When  wages  are  high,  it  is  one  of  the  miner's  chief  triumphs  to 
call  at  the  bar  of  some  large  inn  for  a  bottle  of  port.     He  re- 
joices in  the  glow  of  the  full-bodied,  heady  liquor  which  he  feek 
to  his  fingers'  ends ;  but  the  chief  source  of  his  satisfaction  is  the 
consciousness  that  he  walks  off  with  five  shillings'  worth  under 
his  belt,  and  '  what  could  my  Lord  Duke  do  more  ? '   Cleopata 
was  not  more  elated  with  her  potable  pearl,  or  Kitty  Fisher 
with  her  bank-notes  and  bread  and  butter.     The  quantity  of 
liquor  which  a  seasoned  toper  can  swallow  is  hardly  credible. 
A  charter-master,  who  was  rich  enough  to  be  dyspeptic,  wis 
advised  by  the  doctor  to  drink  port  wine  instead  of  ale.    A 
few  days  afterwards,  he  reported  himself  decidedly  better  for 
the    prescription,    but    complained   that    'it  cost   so  mack.' 
*  Why,  what  quantity  of  wine  do  you  take,  man  ? '  asked  tke 
doctor.     '  Oh,  the  same  as  the  ale,  in  course,'  was  the  reply: 
and  how  much  this  actually  amounted  to,  we  are  afraid  to  say* 
Many  years  ago,  a  man  in  a  oolliers  dress,  and  carrying  a 
small  barrel  under  his  arm,  entered  the  kitchen  of  the  Crown 
and  Cushion  at  Wolverhampton,  and  asked  for  a  bottle  of  wine. 
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He  was  in  that  state  of  moody  ferocity  which  liquor  sometimes 
produces  in  hard  drinkers,  instead  of  simple  inebriation.  He 
was  very  properly   refused.     c  Oh !  you  won't,'  he  retorted ; 

*  very  well,  it  will  be  all  one  with  us  soon.'  He  threw  the 
barrel  on  the  fire,  and  its  thin  sides  immediately  ignited.  The 
man's  manner  was  strange.  The  bystanders  were  startled,  but 
scarcely  understood  his  meaning.  The  ostler,  who  had  been  a 
collier,  saw  at  once  that  the  barrel  must  contain  gunpowder. 
He  rushed  forward,  and  protecting  his  hands  with  his  jacket, 
seized  the  blazing  barrel  and  dropped  it  in  the  only  place  of 
safety  —  the  draw-well  in  the  yard.  The  world  has  more 
heroes  than  it  ever  hears  of,  and  to  be  convinced  of  this  we 
need  not  go  far  back  in  the  humble  annals  of  Colliery. 

In  the  Black  Country,  drunkenness  is  the  direct  cause 
of  nine-tenths  of  all  the  crimes  that  are  committed.  Many 
a  man,  who  in  his  sober  moments  is  reasonable,  industrious, 
docile,  and  kind,  is  changed  by  drink  into  something  worse 
than  a  wild  beast;  he  quarrels  with  his  equals,  insults  his 
superiors,  and  maltreats  his  family.  Not  long  ago,  an  excellent 
workman  at  a  large  ironwork,  in  a  fit  of  drunken  passion, 
knocked  down  the  furnace-manager,  and  was  of  necessity  dis- 
missed instantly.  A  fortnight  afterwards  he  met  and  accosted 
the  manager  at  a  neighbouring  market-town.  'Look  here, 
'  measter,'  he  said  —  thrusting  both  his  fists  under  his  waistcoat, 
and  showing  the  diminution  or  girth  which  famine  had  occasioned 
— '  and  I  dare  na  go  back  to  hear  the  children  cry  for  a  bit  of 

*  bread,  and  I  have  none  to  give  them.'  He  received  a  shilling 
to  provide  for  instant  need,  and  was  told  he  might  return  to  the 
works.  For  long  he  was  put  on  probation,  and  appointed  to 
all  the  hardest  and  most  disagreeable  tasks:  he  bore  it  with 
more  than  cheerfulness,  and  seemed  to  take  a  manly  pride  in 
paying  the  penalty  of  his  past  misconduct.  Alas !  he  has  since 
relapsed,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  fine  qualities  and  his  desperate 
struggles  for  amendment,  he  is  still  the  reluctant  slave  of 
tyrannous  habit. 

The  first  object  of  the  reformer  is  to  remove  temptations 
to  drink.  Where  the  owners  of  the  colliery  have  the  power, 
tbey  should  prevent  the  multiplication  of  beer-shops  or  ale- 
houses. The  furnace-men,  and  some  others,  receive  a  certain 
allowance  of  beer  as  part  of  their  wages ;  and  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  commute  this  for  a  money-payment ;  but  it  would 
be  at  present  impossible  to  enforce  this,  and  useless,  we  fear,  to 
allow  the  option.  Nevertheless,  the  experiment  should  be  made. 
There  is  reason  to  fear  that  iron-masters  would  only  enlist  pride 
cm  the  side  of  self-indulgence,  if  they  were  prominent  in  pro- 
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moling  what  is  called  a  temperance  movement.  The  masters 
are  such  losers  by  the  men's  drunkenness,  and  have  so  strong 
an  interest  in  their  reformation,  that  all  the  efforts  they  could 
make  for  the  purpose  would  be  stigmatised  as  interested  and 
unfeeling.  They  dare  not  preach  abstinence,  and  to  counsel 
moderation  is  unavailing.  Would  that  some  practised  apostle 
of  temperance  would  '  haste  to  the  rescue !' 

In  order  to  check  improvidence,  or  to  counteract  its  effects, 
subscriptions  to  clubs  and  provident  societies,  of  various  kinds, 
should  be  encouraged.  In  a  well-arranged  colliery  a  complete 
system  of  subscriptions  is  organised,  to  meet  all  the  contin- 
gencies of  sickness  or  accident,  and  in  addition  to  this  we  spe- 
cially recommend  the  establishment  of  penny  savings-banks. 
They  are  feeders  to  the  ordinary  savings-bank.  When  a  con- 
tributor's hoard  amounts  to  20*.  he  receives  1#.  for  interest,  and 
the  deposit  is  transferred  in  his  name  to  the  nearest  savings- 
bank.  The  penny  savings-banks  are  especially  designed  to 
attract  the  young,  whose  habits  are  not  yet  formed.  It  is  the 
first  step  in  the  career  of  thrift  that  is  so  difficult  and  so  im- 
portant. It  is  recorded  of  the  late  George  Stephenson,  that  he 
used  to  say,  the  greatest  feat  he  ever  performed  was  to  save  hit 
first  guinea. 

It  is  no  doubt  with  the  idea  that  men  must  be  amused,  that 
in  some  collieries  the  officials  encourage,  or  at  least  we  may 
presume  do  not  discourage,  horse-racing;  for  we  have  seen  on 
the  walls, in  bills  six  feet  long,  the  'charter-masters'  stakes'  ad- 
vertised. But  this  is  a  miscalculation.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
diverting  the  men  from  those  amusements,  which  lead  to  every 
species  of  disorder  and  riot,  that  Mr.  Tremenheere  recommends 
that  all  manly  games,  such  as  cricket,  all  humanising  and  refined 
tastes,  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible.  Music  is 
often  cultivated  with  much  zeal  and  some  success.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  the  popularity  and  good  effects  of  singing 
classes.  The  advice,  that  a  small  plot  of  garden  should  be 
assigned,  if  possible,  to  each  cottage,  is  excellent.  A  passion 
for  gardening  under  difficulties  is  very  common,  and  it  is  touch- 
ing to  see  the  pride  and  pleasure  with  which  some  self-taught 
horticultural  genius  will  exhibit  the  first  flowers,  or  the  earliest 
vegetables  of  his  own  growing.  We  have  seen  a  pigstye  con- 
verted with  infinite  ingenuity  into  a  conservatory;  and  we 
remember  on  one  occasion  to  have  been  offered  a  picotee  carna- 
tion by  an  enthusiast,  who  after  a  hard  day's  work  had  sat  up 
all  the  previous  night  to  catch  the  sound  of  the  first  pattering 
drops  of  rain,  which,  on  the  wind's  changing  from  E.N.E.  to 
S.  W.,  he  fondly  hoped  would  come  at  last  to  refresh  his  parched 
garden. 
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Of  the  groups  engaged  above-ground,  the  most  remarkable 
are  composed  of  the  young  women  who  are  at  work  on  the  pit* 
mounds :  they  take  charge  of  the  '  skips/  or  baskets  of  coal 
and  ironstone,  when  they  are  landed  on  the  bank.  They  load 
the  coal  in  trucks  to  be  carried  off  to  its  destination.  They 
separate  the  ironstone  from  the  shale,  which  is  wheeled  off  to 
the  extremity  of  the  gradually  increasing  mound,  and  they  send 
off  the  ore  to  be  stacked  in  large  quadrangular  heaps,  where 
it  is  left  to  undergo,  for  a  while,  the  cleansing  influence  of  the 
atmosphere.  This  is  heavy  and  dirty  work,  and  the  pit-girls 
who  are  engaged  in  it,  with  their  shabby  dresses  tied  grotesquely 
about  them,  and  their  inverted  bonnets  stuck  on  the  top  of 
their  heads,  seem  not  less  sordid.  But  before  the  philanthropist 
draws  his  conclusions,  let  him  see  them  on  a  Sunday  (we  wish 
it  were  an  equivalent  phrase  to  say  at  church),  with  clean 
persons,  bright  complexions,  sparkling  eyes,  and  dressed  out  in 
the  cheap  finery  which  now-a-days  levels  all  distinctions  of 
costume. 

The  labour  of  the' pit-mound  is  severe,  and  is  not  regularly  un- 
dertaken by  those  who  are  mothers ;  but  the  workwomen  have  an 
air  of  robust  health,  and  the  beauty  and  number  of  the  children 
in  the  cottages  prove  that  the  constitution  of  the  mothers  has 
not  been  injured  by  over-work  in  early  life.  *  Huge  women ' 
are  they,  '  blowsed  with  sun,  and  wind,  and  rain,  and  labour.'* 
But  strange  to  say,  there  are  to  be  found  among  them  forms 
of  great  refinement  and  delicacy.  In  spite  of  Lord  Byron's 
assertions  in  prose  and  verse,  very  pure  patrician  blood  may 
circulate  through  ill-shaped  extremities;  and  we  remember 
once  to  have  seen,  accidentally,  in  the  magistrate's  office  of  a 
mineral  district,  a  pair  of  hands  for  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  in  London  drawing-rooms  more  than  one  match.  A 
poor  girl  was  giving  her  evidence,  and  as  her  arms  rested 
negligently  on  the  witness-box,  she  displayed  the  taper  fingers 
of  a  hand  which  called  to  mind  one  of  Vandyke's  portraits, 
but  in  the  soft  fullness  of  its  outline  exhibited  rather  the 
faultless  symmetry  of  the  antique  than  the  exaggerated  at- 
tenuation of  the  Flemish  painter's  models.  She  was  very 
young;  her  demeanour  was  modest  though  self-possessed, 
and  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  she  turned  her  large  eyes 
on  her  lover,  whose  desertion  obliged  her  to  seek  justice  for  her 
child  at  the  hands  of  the  law.  The  manner  of  the  boy 
defendant  —  for  he  was  not  more  than  twenty  —  was  brutal, 
swaggering,  and  senseless.     He  had  no  defence  to  make,  and 

*  Tennyson's  *  Princess.' 
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desired  to  make  none.  It  seemed  that  his  only  object  in  in- 
curring the  expense  of  resistance  was  to  satisfy  himself  that  he 
was  animated  by  no  spark  of  love  or  compunction,  justice  or 
mercy,  but  had  yielded  only  to  the  coercion  of  the  law. 

The  pit-girls  are  not  less  fond  of  holidays  than  their  fathers, 
and  much  they  enjoy  two  days  of  saturnalia  when,  by  immemorial 
custom,  the  field  of  labour  is  turned  into  a  scene  of  genenl 
riot.  On  Easter  Monday,  the  men  roam  about  the  colliery  m 
gangs,  and  claim  the  privilege  of  heaving,  as  they  call  it,  every 
female  whom  they  meet, —  that  is  to  say,  of  lifting  her  up  as 
high  as  they  can,  and  saluting  her  in  her  descent.  On  Caster 
Tuesday  the  ladies  have  their  revenge  —  and  in  their  bands 
this  strange  horse-play  acquires  redoubled  energy.  Neither 
rank  nor  age  are  respected ;  not  even  the  greatest  of  men,  the 
manager  himself,  would  be  secure  from  attack;  and  those  who 
will  not  enter  into  the  fun  must  purchase  exemption  by  a 
ransom  proportionate  to  their  station. 

If  the  reader  desires  to  see  a  specimen  of  the  pit-girls,  he 
need  not  travel  to  the  Black  Country  for  the  purpose.     In  the 
fruit  season  they  come  up  in  gangs  to  gather  the  contents  of 
the  suburban  wilderness  of  summer  fruits,  which  are  grown  for 
the  consumption  of  voracious  London.     In  the  meantime  they 
are  much  missed  by  the  iron-master  at  home  ;  but  whether,  if 
he  could,  he  would  have  the  cruelty  to  stop  their  expedition  to 
the  lands  of  verdure,  can  never  be  ascertained.     For  these  fair 
heroines  have  a  will  of  their  own,  and  by  that  will  alone  they 
choose  to  be  guided.     It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  departure 
of  one  of  these  parties  as  they  troop  down   to  the  railway 
station,  attended  by  their  friends,  relations,  and  sweethearts. 
The  tyrant  man  has  the  upper  hand  often  enough,  to-day  it  is 
the  ladies'  turn.     Each  errant  damsel  is  accompanied  by  her 
swain  to  carry  her  bundle  and  offer  her  those  little  attention 
which  the  fair  ones  of  the  Black  Country  can  seldom  command 
from  the  stronger  sex.     Her  eyes  sparkle   with  anticipated 
pleasure  and  present  triumph,  but  the  air  of  her  attendant  is 
humble  and  downcast :  it  is  something  more  than  the  pain  of 
parting  that  clouds  his  brow.     Perhaps  his  coquettish  love  has 
hinted  she  may  find  a  more  fitting  mate  in  the  south,  and  who 
can  tell  but  she  may  keep  her  word  ?     Or  perhaps  she  has  vowed 
to  do  no  such  thing,  but  what  if  she  break  her  word  ?     She 
would  not    be    the  first  by  a   great    many,  who  has  been 
persuaded  to  do  so  by  a  smart  policeman  or  some  other  great 
match. in  the  great  town.     With  melancholy  and  anxious  gaie 
he  follows  the  train  as  it  whirls  off.     Perhaps  some  bystander, 
who  himself  is  heart  whole,  ventures  to  joke  with  the  discon- 
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solate  lover,  but  it  is  no  joking  matter.  In  moody  silence  he 
turns  away  to  the  nearest  alehouse  to  find  solid  comfort  in 
'a  glass  of  something/  and  of  course  not  another  stroke  of 
work  is  done  that  day.  At  the  disembarkation  of  the  party  on 
their  return,  as  the  third-class  train  stops  at  the  station  the 
crowds  jostling  each  other  on  the  platform  to  greet  them  create 
a  hubbub  such  as  might  be  occasioned  by  a  statute-fair  or  horse- 
race. Each  pit-girl  carries  on  her  head  a  huge  bundle  tied  up 
in  a  sheet,  like  dirty  linen  for  the  washerwoman.  It  is  not 
that  she  could  not  afford  a  trunk,  and  a  handsome  one,  too,  if 
she  so  pleased  ;  but  the  sheet  is  more  elastic,  and  more  portable, 
and  in  it  she  has  stowed  all  the  investments  which  she  has 
made  of  her  earnings  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  commissions 
which  she  has  executed  for  some  of  those  who  are  so  anxiously 
expecting  her  return. 

Pit-mound  labour  is  stigmatised  by  many  well-meaning 
reformers  as  not  only  '  unfeminine,'  but  also  conducive  to  im- 
morality. But  to  this  we  demur.  No  occupation,  indeed, 
which  involves  hard  work  can  be  considered  feminine.  Do- 
mestic drudgery  is  feminine  only  because  in  England  we 
are  accustomed  to  impose  it  on  women.  God  forbid  that 
we  should  advocate  the  employment  of  women  in  any  hard 
work  which  can  be  spared  them!  The  revelations  of  the 
Commission  appointed  thirty  years  ago  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  women  employed  in  the  mines  may  well  excite  our 
jealousy  on  all  such  subjects,  and  too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  to  the  exertions  which  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  and  other 
proprietors  have  made  to  prevent  the  employment  of  women  in 
the  pita.  But  the  labour  on  the  pit-mound  in  the  open  air 
is  not  degrading,  it  does  not  bring  the  workwomen  into  un- 
seemly association  with  the  men,  nor  does  it  expose  them  to 
the  contamination  of  coarse  language.  They  hear  on  the 
pit-mounds  exactly  the  language  they  would  hear  at  home,  and 
much  less  of  it,  for  work  is  not  favourable  to  conversation. 
Regular  occupation,  and  habits  of  independence  and  self-pro- 
tection, are  not  unfavourable  to  the  preservation  of  female 
virtue  among  the  working  classes ;  and  in  fact  statistical  returns 
prove  that  the  morality  of  the  colliery  is  quite  equal  to  that  of 
any  rural  district.  Much  may  be  done  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  pit-girl,  but  it  would  be  an  ill  beginning  to 
deprive  her  of  her  bread. 

Nothing  would  be  more  desirable  than  to  give  the  future 
mistress  of  the  collier's  cottage  some  instruction  in  the  arts  of 
housewifery.  A  little  knowledge  of  cookery  not  only  adds 
very  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  collier's  home,  but  may 
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become  a  source  of  considerable  profit  We  once  knew  a  poor 
widow,  who  thought  herself  without  resource,  but  subsequently 
maintained  herself  in  what  she  considered  opulence,  by  making 
tea-cakes  which  fortunately  hit  the  public  taste.  Mr.  Tremen- 
heere  gives  an  interesting  description  of  an  industrial  school 
at  Gartsherrie(p.  51.),  which  has  succeeded  perfectly.  But  the 
only  experiment  of  the  kind,  which  we  have  seen  tried,  was  to  em- 
ploy the  school  girls  in  turn  to  work  in  a  soup-kitchen  which  hid 
been  established,  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  means  of  supplying 
the  people  with  wholesome  food :  and  hitherto  it  has  met  with 
imperfect  success.  In  one  instance,  evening  meetings  of  the  pit- 
girls  have  been  set  on  foot  by  kind  ladies  who  attend  to  tench 
them  to  sew  and  cut  out,  and  also  to  read  to  them,  and  instruct 
them,  while  they  are  at  their  work.  The  professed  object  of 
the  meeting  is  to  make  clothes  of  various  kinds  which  may  be 
purchased  by  the  pit-girls  themselves,  or  others  of  the  work- 
people, at  cost  price.  This  attempt  has  met  with  a  more 
complete  and  more  rapid  success  than  usually  attends  measures 
of  colliery  reform. 

Many  of  the  cottages,  in  spite  of  the  blacks  outside,  are  bright 
and  clean,  and  do  great  credit  to  the  housewife  within.  In 
many  instances  they  are  sadly  overcrowded,  and  this  is  an  evil 
which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  obviate,  even  in  an  agricultural 
neighbourhood.  But  no  money  can  be  better  laid  out  than  that 
which  is  spent  in  improving  the  sanitary  condition  and  the 
comfort  of  the  workmen's  dwellings,  and  in  building  lodging- 
houses  such  as  Mr.  Tremenheere  describes  for  single  men 
(p.  51.).  In  cases  of  sickness  or  accident  the  want  of  fitting 
accommodation  is  especially  distressing.  It  would  be  very  de- 
sirable to  set  apart  some  larger  and  better-built  house  as  a 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  sufferers  from  accidents  who  require 

?uiet,  or  who  cannot  be  properly  attended  in  their,  own  home?. 
Collieries  which  adjoin  each  other  might  easily  unite  to  establish 
for  the  common  benefit  a  hospital  for  accidents,  provided  with 
all  necessary  appliances.  For  the  want  of  such  an  establish- 
ment a  very  valuable  life  was  lost  not  long  ago.  A  man  of 
excellent  character  had  been  wounded  by  the  premature  ex- 
plosion of  a  '  shot'  in  the  mine,  and  was  suffering  from  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  but  the  surgeon  had  reported  him  out  of 
danger,  when  an  idle  scapegrace  fired  a  gun  close  to  his  cottage, 
and  the  shot  rattled  against  the  lattice.  The  sick  man  started 
up  in  bed ;  the  sound  recalled  his  accident  and  all  its  horrors 
to  his  memory  with  a  severe  shock,  and  from  that  moment  he 
declined. 

There  has  of  late  years  been  a  great  increase  of  churches  and 
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of  pastoral  supervision  in  the  mineral  districts.  But  much  still 
remains  to  be  done.  For  the  most  part  the  districts  where 
minerals  were  first  raised  were  thinly  peopled,  and  churches 
were  few.  A  large  population  was  rapidly  collected,  but  no 
provision  for  their  spiritual  wants  was  made.  The  Dissenters, 
more  especially  the  Methodists,  in  the  first  fervour  of  their 
early  zeal,  rushed  in  to  take  possession  of  the  vacant  ground. 
Of  late  years  churches  have  been  built  and  districts  allotted ; 
but  it  is  easier  to  build  churches  than  to  fill  them.  In  many 
cases  it  is  only  a  small  minority,  including,  however,  for  the 
most  part  the  aristocracy  of  the  colliery,  that  form  the  con- 
gregation of  the  church.  The  attendants  at  the  different 
chapels  are  a  more  numerous  body.  The  familiar  address  of 
the  preachers,  the  coarse  but  intelligible  language,  and  the 
flattering  doctrines,  make  their  pulpits  attractive.  The  orga- 
nisation of  the  dissenting  bodies  enlists  vanity  in  their  support 
by  imparting  a  share  of  authority  to  many,  and  by  trust- 
ing the  charge  of  teaching  others  to  those  who  have  never 
learned  themselves.  But  between  the  churchmen  and  the 
schismatics  there  is  a  class  more  numerous  than  either,  who 
think  that  whether  they  go  to  church  or  chapel  is  as  much 
a  matter  of  indifference  as  whether  they  get  their  beer  at. 
the  Crown  or  the  Chequers;  and  many  of  these  maintain 
a  neutrality  so  strict  between  the  two,  that  they  rarely  go 
to  either.  Tiiere  is  a  fourth  party,  which,  unfortunately,  is  a 
very  numerous  one,  who  openly  scoff  at  both,  and  are  determined 
to  get  through  this  work-a-day  world  with  as  little  restraint 
as  they  can  help,  and  as  much  enjoyment  after  their  own 
fashion  as  they  can  snatch.  Such,  tor  the  most  part,  is  the 
population  which  the  underpaid  incumbent  of  a  large  parish  is 
called  on  to  deal  with.  Poor,  unfriended,  unaided,  bur- 
dened with  children,  oppressed  with  the  sight  of  misery  he 
cannot  relieve  and  vice  he  cannot  reform,  it  is  much  if  he  does 
not  sink  into  the  apathy  of  despair.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  considerable  efforts  are  making  in  the  Midland  dis- 
trict for  the  increase  of  poor  endowments ;  but  no  augmentation 
that  can  be  hoped  for  will  enable  a  rector  of  this  class  to  pay 
for  the  help  he  needs ;  and  therefore  to  supply  him  with  active 
curates,  and,  if  the  circumstances  render  it  desirable,  with 
Scripture-readers  also,  is  the  first  of  duties.  In  fact,  it  is 
necessary  to  organise  a  missionary  agency.  But  to  our  appre- 
hension it  would  be  a  great  error  to  undertake  a  crusade  against 
dissent.  The  first  enemy  to  be  combated  is  open  infidelity; 
moreover,  it  is  easier  to  win  over  dissent  by  ignoring  it  than  to 
conquer  by  opposing  it.     And  though  schism  is  so  rife  in  the 
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Blade  Country,  it  is  happily  unaccompanied  with  bitterness 
against  the  Church.  The  announcement  of  a  popular  preacher, 
or  the  advent  of  the  bishop  on  some  special  ooeaskro,  will  bring 
the  dissenters,  class-leaders  and  all,  to  church.  The  incumbent 
has  no  theological  rancour  to  encounter,  unless  by  some  impru- 
dence he  provokes  it  But  he  will  not  find  it  easy  to  establish 
the  necessity  of  '  good  works.'  We  may  sometimes  see  among 
the  dissenters,  more  especially  among  the  women,  instances  of  the 
most  touching  piety ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  often  the 
strangest  incongruity  between  language  and  conduct.  Antino- 
xnianism  is  a  hard  word ;  but  somehow  or  other  the  Dissenters 
have  found  means  to  reconcile  very  high  spiritual  pretensions 
with  a  low  standard  of  practice.  We  call  no  witnesses,  we 
appeal  only  to  one  notorious  fact.  If  their  practice  bore  any 
proportion  to  their  professions,  most  certainly  in  the  country 
towns,  where  their  strength  mainly  lies,  they  would  engross  the 
whole  retail  trade;  but  they  do  no  such  thing,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  irresistible.  The  minister  who  preaches  reformation 
will  often  find  it  easier  to  impress  the  hardened  veteran  of  sk 
than  the  conceited  self-deceiver,  who  has  deadened  his  conscience 
with  the  opiates  of  false  theology.  If  you  remonstrate  with 
him  on  his  conduct,  he  replies  you  are  ignorant  of  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  Gospel ;  and  if  you  try  to  point  out  his  error,  he 
retorts  that  you  are  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  threatens 
to  pray  for  you  at  his  next  class-meeting. 

The  observance  of  Sunday  is  much  what  might  be.  expected 
among  a  population  thus  divided.  To  many  it  is  a  day  of  rest 
and  nothing  more.  The  toil  of  the  week  makes  mere  physical 
repose  an  enjoyment.  To  many  it  is  a  day  of  household  cares. 
The  Marthas  of  the  mines  are  '  cumbered  with  much  serving,1 
and  rarely  attend  morning  church.  The  author  of  c  A  Voice 
'  from  the  Mines'  bursts  into  a  passionate  exclamation  against 
'  Sunday  cooking.'  But  if  there  is  Sunday  dining  there  must 
be  Sunday  cooking.  No  doubt  the  establishment  of  the  public 
bakehouses  which  he  recommends  would  tend  to  mitigate  the 
evil.  But  no  sudden  effect  could  be  expected  from  a  remedy 
which  would  remove  only  one  of  the  housewife's  many  pretexts 
for  staying  at  home.  Another  suggestion,  by  the  same  author, 
the  change  of  the  pay-day  from  Saturday  to  Friday,  must  be 
judged  according  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  individual 
case.  In  some  instances,  we  are  persuaded  the  innovation  would 
only  have  the  effect  of  adding  another  day  of  debauchery  to  the 
licentious  holidays  of  the  week,  and  Sunday,  thrust  in  between 
two  days  of  drunkenness,  would  have  less  chance  of  being  duly 
hallowed  than  ever.     To  some,  and  those  not  a  few,  Sunday  » 
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a  day  of  riot  and  debauchery,  in  many  cottages  a  saspietons- 
looking  dog,  who  slinks  away  on  meeting  a  stranger's  eye,  as  if 
conscious  of  his  guilty  complicity,  sufficiently  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  morning's  amusement  If  no  ether  excitement 
offers  itself,  drinking  and  gambling  fill  up  the  day  ;  but,  if  the 
weather  is  fine,  pigeon-flying  is  the  favourite  diversion.  This 
sport  is  pursued  in  variouB  ways:  sometimes  the  bet  turns  on 
which  of  a  rival  pair  of  *  tumbles'  makes  the  greatest  number 
of  semmersets  in  the  air ;  sometimes  it  is  a  race  between  two 
pigeons,  turned  out  to  fly  te  their  usual  feeding-place ;  or  several 
are  let  loose  at  once,  and  the  owner  of  the  bird  which  first 
arrives  at  a  designated  spot  pockets  the  stakes.  Their  flight  is 
followed  by  their  owners  and  a  rabble  rout  on  foot.  Disputes 
and  quarrels  ensue,  and  all  is  riot  and  disorder.  The  keeping 
of  pigeons  is  discouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  pigeon-flying 
is  prohibited;  but  in  vain. 

The  iron-master,  however,  has  no  right  to  complain  that 
Sunday  is  a  day  of  mere  animal  rest  or  of  brutal  excitement,  if 
he  has  not  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  its  being  a  day  of 
labour.  No  work,  indeed,  is  done  except  at  the  furnaces ;  bat 
the  exception  is  a  large  one.  In  the  debates  on  the  observanoc 
of  Sunday  some  years  ago,  it  is  said  that  a  zealous  Sabbatarian 
proposed  that  the  furnaces  should  be  extinguished  on  Saturday 
night  and  lighted  on  Monday  morning.  Fortunately,  there 
was  some  member  present  who  could  inform  the  House  that  this 
double  operation  of  '  blowing  out '  and  '  blowing  in '  would  take 
nearly  a  fortnight ;  but  it  is  very  possible  to  discontinue  the 
blast,  and  to  keep  the  furnaces  in  a  quiescent  state  for  eight  or 
ten  hours,  so  as  to  allow  the  many  persons  who  are  employed 
about  them  to  make  themselves  comfortable  and  attend  a  place 
of  worship.  This  change  it  is  a  duty  to  make.  But  we  can- 
not venture  to  promise  the  immediate  and  full  success  which 
was  reported  to  Mr.  Tremenheere,  who  was  assured  that  since 
the  adoption  of  this  simple  expedient  a  colliery  which  he  names 
has  presented  the  orderly  and  devotional  aspect  of  a  rural 
parish. 

But  when  the  legislature  and  the  employers  of  labour  have 
done  their  best,  the  observance  of  Sunday  can  only  be  pro- 
tected; it  cannot  be  enforced.  To  attempt  more  than  pro- 
tection is  a  waste  of  time  and  a  misapplication  of  power.  The 
non-observance  of  Sunday  is  the  surest  symptom  of  a  low 
state  of  religions  feeling ;  but  it  is  vain  to  combat  the  symptoms 
and  leave  the  seat  of  the  disease  untouched.  The  scarlet  fever 
cannot  be  cured  by  powdering  the  skin  with  white  flour.  When 
by  adequate  missionary  exertion  the  population  of  our  large 
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towns  and  manufacturing  district  are  thoroughly 

they  will  know  how  to  keep  and  to  enjoy  the  Christian's  day  of 

rest,  but  not  till  then. 

The  miner  is  more  fortunate  than  many  other  classes  of 
operatives,  inasmuch  as  he  is  less  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
trade.  The  fluctuations  of  the  iron-market  are  notorious ;  but 
the  pressure,  in  the  first  instance,  falls  on  his  employers.  If  the 
depression  is  long  continued,  wages  fall ;  but  the  workman  can 
live,  and  the  iron-master  has  not  the  power  of  dismissing  his 
hands  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  not  safe  to  let  his  men 
disperse :  it  is  ruinous  to  let  his  pits  fall  in.  He  is  obliged  to 
hold  out  to  the  last  moment.  If,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  and  all 
the  help  he  can  obtain,  he  sinks  at  last,  then,  indeed,  the  dis- 
tress is  fearful  to  contemplate.  The  cottages  deserted  by  their 
starving  inhabitants,  who  roam  about,  seeking  work  and  finding 
none,  or  throng  the  thoroughfares  of  the  neighbouring  towns  in 
listless  groups  —  the  furnaces  cold,  the  engines  silent,  and  all 
that  used  to  speak  of  life  and  bustle  standing  motionless  and 
meaningless ;  —  all  this  presents  an  image  of  desolation  and 
despair  which  can  only  be  surpassed  by  the  real  wretchedness  of 
which  it  is  the  outward  sign.  The  last  five  years  of  depression 
in  the  iron  trade  have  presented  not  a  few  examples  of  such 
like  scenes.  But  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  dis- 
tance of  time  and  space,  and  do  not  present  such  an  aggregate 
of  misery  as  to  attract  public  notice  and  sympathy. 

The  suggestions  which  we  have  thrown  out  for  the  gradual 
improvement  of  the  mining  population  pretend  to  no  novelty. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  their  merit  they  have  been  much 
discussed,  and  to  a  certain  extent  subjected  to  the  test  of  expe- 
rience ;  and  most  of  them  are  backed,  we  are  happy  to  find,  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  inspectors.  The  writers  of  charitable 
appeals  often  seem  to  have  confined  their  attention  so  exclu- 
sively to  one  special  object  that  they  see  no  other,  and  expect 
society  to  turn  itself  into  a  missionary  agency  for  the  correc- 
tion of  their  favourite  grievance,  and  for  the  performance  of 
some  duty  which  those  to  whom  it  belongs  choose  to  neglect 
We  quite  agree  that  the  opulent  classes  who  live  in  the  midst 
of  a  mining  population  may  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  their 
black  neighbours.  But  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  workmen 
and  their  families  belongs  chiefly,  and  in  the  first  instance,  to 
those  who  benefit  by  their  labour,  the  coal-owners  and  iron- 
master*. This  duty  is  acknowledged  and  performed  by  some — 
we  hope  by  many.  Those  who  neglect  it,  we  cite  before  the 
bar  of  public  opinion.  But  a  few  cautions  are  necessary :  the 
reformer  must  not  be  discouraged  if  he  does  not  meet  the  speedy 
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and  full  success  which  the  narratives  of  benevolent  writer?,  and 
even  the  reports  of  commissioners,  might  lead  him  to  expect. 
We  cannot  undertake  to  tell  him  why  this  is — it  may  be  that 
only  the  most  eminently  successful  cases  are  reported.  It  may 
be  that  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors  have  been  better  directed ; 
and,  if  so,  he  must  make  up  for  want  of  skill  by  perseverance. 
Charity,  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  the  sense  of  almsgiving, 
is  an  especially  delicate  task  in  the  colliery.  A  very  small  sum 
annually  laid  out  in  misdirected  alms,  would  destroy  half  the 
virtue  of  the  place.  Numbers  who,  with  laudable  self-devotion, 
support  their  aged  and  infirm  kinsfolk,  would  throw  down  the 
burden,  if  by  doing  so  they  could  induce  a  stranger  to  take  it 
up;  many  who  are  struggling  courageously  with  difficulties 
would  cease  their  efforts  if  they  could  find  other  support  to  rely 
on.  The  rule  which  should  guide  all  our  charitable  attempts  is, 
to  assist  and  direct,  but  not  to  supersede,  individual  effort :  in  a 
word,  to  help  those  who  will  help  themselves. 

Yet  difficult  as  is  the  task  of  doing  good,  there  is  none  that 
is  so  lightly  undertaken.  It  seems  to  be  generally  assumed 
that,  where  the  intentions  are  good,  the  judgment  cannot  be 
wrong.  Reform  is  easy  work  when  we  look  only  at  the  sha- 
dowed side  of  things  as  they  are,  and  the  bright  side  of  the 
proposed  remedies.  But  few  are  the  conditions  which  are  not 
relieved  by  some  intermixture  of  good,  and  fewer  still  the  re- 
forms which  are  wholly  unattended  by  mischief,  or  at  least  by 
danger.  Philanthropy  is  impatient,  but  the  Gordian  knot  of 
social  evil  must  be  carefully  untied,  thong  by  thong;  it  can 
rarely  be  cut  by  a  single  effort.  The  great  moral  which  is 
learnt  by  practical  and  personal  efforts  to  improve  the  social 
condition  of  the  workman  is  patience  and  perseverance :  patience 
to  inquire  into  facts,  to  investigate  causes,  and  to  bear  disap- 
pointment ;  perseverance  to  toil  on,  to  plan  afresh,  and  to  wait 
for  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  auxiliaries — Time. 
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Art.  VI. — Papers  relative  to  the  Mutinies  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  Appenilices :  Sessions  1857—1858. 

«   All  is  well  in  Oude;' — such  was  the  announcement, 
•^  just  received  by  telegraph  from  Lucknow,  which  Lord 
Dalhousie  placed  in  Lord  Canning's  hands,  as  the  first  and  the 
best  greeting  he  could  receive  on  landing. 

In  announcing  this,  Lord  Dalhousie  felt  that  lie  was  an- 
nouncing the  consummation  of  a  policy  which  was  even  more 
Lord  Canning's  than  his  own.  Of  all  his  predecessors  in  the 
great  office  which  he  was  then  assuming,  Lord  Canning  alone 
had  shared  in  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  of  India 
before  he  touched  its  shores.  He  had  been  Member  of  the 
Cabinet  to  whose  final  decision  the  question  of  Oude  had  been 
specially  referred.  That  Cabinet  had  not  only  decided  cm  the 
general  course  to  be  pursued,  but  in  respect  to  the  measures 
required  for  carrying  their  policy  into  effect,  they  had  an- 
nounced through  the  Court  of  Directors  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  cover  with  their  own  responsibility  the  doubts  and 
scruples  which  had  embarrassed  Lord  Dalhousie.  Care  had 
been  taken  that  this  should  be  understood  by  the  Bang  of 
Oude.  The  Resident  expressly  told  him  that  '  the  assumption 
'  of  the  Government  of  Oude  had  been  directed  by  the  Court 
'  of  Directors,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  Her  Majesty's 
*  Ministers,  of  whom  the  future  Governor-General  was  one ; 
cand  that  Lord  Dalhousie  had  been  directed  to  carry  tbit 
'policy  into  execution,  prior  to  his  departure  from  In<fia»'* 
Little  more  than  two  months  had  elapsed  since  the  orders  of 
the  Court  had  been  received.  Those  orders  wore  delivered  to 
Lord  Dalhousie  at  midnight,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1856 ; 
and  the  termination  of  his  rule  had  been  fixed  for  the  1st  of 
March.  This  was  short  time  for  the  execution  of  measures  of 
such  importance.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  troops  of  the 
Company  had  crossed  the  Ganges ;  and  on  the  7th  of  February 
Outram  had  formally  assumed  the  Government  of  the  country, 
in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Government  of  India. 

Lord  Canning,  therefore,  when,  in  March  1856,  he  assumed  the 
Government  of  India,  assumed  also  the  Government  of  Oude. 
The  work  of  taking  military  possession  of  the  country  was  a  work 

*  Oude  Papers,  p.  283. ;  Letter  from  Major-General  Outram  to 
the  King,  Feb.  1,  1856. 
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which  he  found  completed.     And  there  was  another  task  move 
difficult  and  more  important,  which  he  found  completed  ako. 
The  last  weeks  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  laborious  life  in  India,  had 
been  devoted  to  organising  the  Government  of  the  new  Pro- 
vince, choosing  the  men  who  were  to  conduct  it,  and  laying 
down  the  principles  on  which  its  people  were  to  be  ruled. 
Lord  Canning  continued  to  administer  the  system  which  he 
thus  found  established.     Like  so  much  else  which  Lord  Dal- 
housie  did,   the  instructions  issued   for   the   Government  of 
Oude  have  generally  been  spoken  of  in  terms  betraying  entire 
ignorance  of  what  these  instructions  were.    Oude  was  to  be 
ruled  as  nearly  as  possible  as  the  Punjaub  had  been  ruled. 
Scrupulous  respect  for  all  existing  rkrhts,  whatever  those  rights 
might  on  inquiry  be  found  to  be ;  protection  to  the  cultivator 
of  the  soil  from  farmers  of  the  revenue  who  had  been   the 
corse  of  Oude ;  assessments  light,  and  as  equal  as  they  could 
be  made  ;  a  rapid  administration  of  justice  unencumbered  with 
dilatory  and  expensive  forms — these  were  the  leading  principles 
which  Outram  was  to  observe  in  the  first  summary  settlement  of 
the  province.     The  essential  idea  of  these  instructions  was,  that 
o«r  dealings  with  the  people  of  Oude  were  to  be  founded  on  their 
own  ancient  customs.     It  was  Lord  Dalhousie's  object '  to  im- 
'  prove  and  consolidate  the  popular  institutions  of  the  country,  by 
*  maintaining  the  village  Coparcenaries,  and  adapting  our  pro- 
€  ceedtngs  to  the  predilections  of  the  people  and  the  local  laws 
'  to  which  they  were  accustomed.'     Nor  is  it  true,  as  has  been 
often  said,  that  any  violent  course  was  contemplated  in  respect 
to  those  who  were  called  <  Talookdars '  in  Oude.     The  rapine 
habitually  exercised  by  this  class,  had  been  among  the  most 
desperate  oppressions  of  the  people.     The  reports  of  Sleeman, 
of  Outram,  and  of  Lawrence  describe  in  terrible  detail  the 
miseries  they   had   inflicted.      But   though    Lord    Dalhousie 
desired  that  this  class  should  be   thoroughly  restrained,  and 
that  the  Government  should  deal   directly   with   the  village 
Zemindars,  or  with  the  Proprietary  Coparcenaries  wherever 
these  were  found  to  exist,  he  intimated  at  the  same  time  that  the 
claims  of  the  Talookdars,  or  of  others  who  had  exercised  power 
aoder  the  former  system, '  should  be  brought  judicially  before 
'  the  Courts  competent  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  them.'* 
Outram   was  further    directed  to  confirm   and   maintain   all 
genuine  grants  of  rent-free  lands  given  by  the  former  Govern- 
ment. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  system  for  the  Government  of 

*  Oude  Papers,  p.  260. 
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Oude,  which   in  course  of  being  rapidly  carried  into  effect. 
Lord  Dalhousie  handed  over  to  Lord  Canning.     '  All  was  well 

*  in  Oude ' —  and  all  continued  to  be  well  for  the  whole  of  the 
first  year  of  Lord  Canning's  rule ;  no  change  was  made ;  nor 
was  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  change  was  needed. 
Discontent,  of  course,  there  must  have  been  —  deep  discontent 
among  the  predatory  chiefs  who  were  now  for  the  first  time 
restrained  under  a  just  and  powerful  Government.  But  the 
Talookdars  of  Oude  were  as  helpless  under  Outram,  as  had 
been  the  Sirdars  of  the  Punjaub  under  Lawrence.  There  was 
every  ground  for  the  hope  and  the  belief  that  a  system  of 
government  which  was  no  experiment,  but  one  which  had  been 
well  tried  elsewhere  with  the  happiest  results,  would  in  a  few 
more  years '  become  the  instrument  of  restoring  to  affluence 

•  and  prosperity  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  globe.*  * 

Within  six  months  of  Lord  Canning's  arrival  his  Govern- 
ment was  called  upon,  out  of  its  superabundant  strength, 
to  support  the  policy  of  England  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
India.  An  expeditionary  force  was  sent  to  Persia,  commanded 
by  the  gallant  Outram.  We  shall  not  discuss  here  the  policy 
of  the  Persian  war,  nor  relate  the  incidents  of  its  short  and  suc- 
cessful course.  One  historical  interest,  however,  attaches  to  the 
Persian  expedition  of  1856.  It  was  the  last  of  its  kind.  Parlia- 
ment was  jealous  of  a  war  conducted  by  troops  over  which  it 
had  no  regular  control  in  the  matter  of  finance ;  and  this  ex- 
pedition led  to  the  adoption  of  a  clause  in  the  Act  21  &  22  Vict 
c.  106.,  by  which  it  is  now  unlawful  to  apply  the  revenues  of 
India  in  support  of  any  military  operation  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  India,  unless  with  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

All  the  signs  of  peace  in  which  Lord  Canning's  Government 
began,  continued  to  surround  his  course  during  the  whole  of  the 
year  1856.  There  was  no  danger  apparent,  and  for  the  best  of 
all  reasons, — there  was  no  danger  present,  except  such  dangers 
as,  in  India,  are  present  always.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make 
men  believe,  when  a  great  calamity  has  occurred,  that  it  has 
arisen  from  causes  with  which  they  have  been  long  familiar, 
but  of  which  they  have  taken  little  notice.  Such  causes, 
though,  perhaps,  of  tremendous  power,  always  seem  small 
causes,  and  inadequate  to  the  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
readily  attribute  such  calamity  to  any  transaction  or  event,  how- 
ever weak  or  inefficient,  which  has  attracted  their  attention 
much  and  recently.  Everything,  at  such  times,  is  seen  out 
of  its  true  perspective,  and  much  that  is  said,  accordingly,  is 

*  Lord  Dalhousie's  Instructions.    (Oude  Papers,  p.  260.) 
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the  mere  utterance  of  bewilderment,  resentment,  or  alarm. 
To  this  class  of  delusion  must  be  ascribed  the  vague  confused 
idea,  that  the  mutiny  of  the  army  of  Bengal  was  in  some  way 
due  to  the  annexation  of  Oude.     It  is  perfectly  true  that  there 
was  an  extensive  connexion  between  the  Sepoy  regiments  and 
the  population  of  that  country.    A  majority  of  the  men  in  every 
regiment  of  the  army  of  Bengal  were  recruited  in  Oude,  and 
their  families  resided  there.     But  if  this  circumstance  gave  to 
the  Sepoys  auy  very  warm  affection  for  the  Native  Govern- 
ment, or  any  warm  interest  in  its  stability,  they  must  have 
been  a  singular  exception  to  all  other  classes  of  their  country- 
men.    The  theory  requires  that  they  should  have  considered 
it  a  privilege  to  be  under  the  rule  of  the  King  of  Oude, 
and  a  misfortune  to  be  brought  under  the  rule  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  India.    But  the  fact,  as  might  be  expected,  was  pre- 
cisely the  reverse.  It  was  the  special  privilege  of  the  Oude  Sepoy 
that  he  and  his  family,  from  the  moment  of  his  enlistment,  was 
able  to  claim,  and  did  habitually  claim,  the  protection  of  the 
British  Government,  through  its  Resident  at  Lucknow.     If, 
therefore,  the  Oude  Sepoy  rebelled  because  Oude  was  annexed, 
he  rebelled,  not  because  he  thereby  lost  any  privilege  himself,  but 
because  a  privilege,  which  he  very  highly  valued,  was  extended 
to  all  his  countrymen.    Human  nature  is  very  bad,  but  it  is  not 
quite  so  perverse  as  this ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  unlikely  and 
unnatural  as  such  a  motive  would  be,  even  this  motive  did  not 
really  exist.      The  Oude  Sepoy,  though   entitled  to  British 
protection,  was  not  always  able  to  obtain  it.     His  family  was 
living  in  a  country  which  was  a  prey  to  oppressions  without 
limit  and  without  number;    and,  though  he  was  perpetually 
appealing  to  the  Resident  for  protection  or  redress,  the  Re- 
sident was  unable  to  secure  it  for  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  the 
complaints  to  which  he  had  to  listen;  consequently,  the  Sepoy 
had  a  direct  interest,  second  only  to  that  of  his  less  privileged 
neighbours,  in  coming  effectually  under  the  government  which 
was  already,  in   theory,  his  own.      Practically  he  was  still 
subject  to  the  evils  suffered  by  the  community  to  which  his 
family  belonged.     Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  Colonel  Sleeman,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Directors  in  1852, 
specially  referred  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  Sepoys  ns 
an  additional  reason  in  favour  of  our  possessing  ourselves  of  the 
Government  of  Oude.     He  says : — 

'  We  have  at  least  40,000  men  from  Oude  in  the  armies  of  the 
three  Presidencies,  all  now,  rightly  or  \orongly%  cursing  the  op- 
pressive government  under  which  their  families  live  at  their  homes. 
These  families  would  come  under  our  rule,  and  spread  our  good 
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name  as  widely  as  they  now  spread  the  bad  one  of  their  present 
ruler.  Soldiers  with  a  higher  sense  of  military  honour,  and  doty  to 
their  salt,  do  not  exist,  I  believe,  in  any  country.  To  have  then 
bound  to  us  by  closer  ties  than  they  are  at  present,  would,  of  itself 
be  an  important  benefit.'  (Sleeman's  Journey  through  Oude,  vol  u. 
p.  379.) 

But,  if  it  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  the  interest  of  the 
Oude  Sepoy  lay  in  preserving  the  Native  Government,  it  is, 
if  possible,  a  still  greater  delusion  to  suppose  that  any  feeling 
of  religion  or  of  race  can  have  tended  in  that  direction.  The 
people  of  Oude  is,  in  large  proportion,  a  Hindoo  people,  and 
our  Sepoys  derived  from  it  were  in  large  proportion  Sepoys 
of  the  Hindoo  faith.  They  were  notoriously  not  only  Hindoos, 
but  generally  men  of  the  highest  castes,  and  bigoted  beyond 
others  in  their  religion.  The  reigning  family  of  Oude  was  a 
Mahommedan  family.  It  represented  a  government  whieh  was 
odious  in  itself;  and  it  represented,  besides,  a  race  and  a  fakh 
from  which  the  natives  of  Hindostan  had  suffered  conquest  and 
immemorial  oppression. 

The  notion  that  the  army  of  Bengal  must  have  been  affected 
by  opinions  on  the  Oude  question,  which  were  the  opinions  of 
a  small  section  of  Anglo- Indian  politicians,  stands  in  curious 
contrast  with  the  notion  that  the  Sepoy  regiments  cannot  have 
been  really  affected  to  any  serious  extent  by  a  trivial  incident 
affecting  the  prejudices  of  caste.     This  estimate  of  the  relative 
importance   of    the  two  matters  is   very  natural   from    our 
European  point  of  view.     It  is  an  optical  deception.     The 
annexation  of  Oude  was  a  very  recent  event,  and  a  very  im- 
portant  one  in  the   history  of  Anglo-Indian   politics.      The 
difficulties  connected  with  it  had  held  successive  governors- 
general  at  bay.     At  the  last  moment  it  had  divided  the  mem- 
bers of  the   supreme  Government  of  India.     A  decision  so 
important  in  the  minds  of  English  statesmen  must,  it  is  assumed, 
have  equally  attracted   the  attention,  and  must  have  equally 
affected  the  mind,  of  native  soldiers.     On  the  other  hand,  caste 
is  a  superstition  with  which  we  have  long  been  familiar.     We 
had  respected  it,  acknowledged  it,  almost  shared  in  it*     How 
could  any  new  effect  arise  from  so  old  and  so  well-known  a 
cause?     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  institution  of  caste  had 
Wn  long  familiar  to  us.     But  it  is  hard  for  any  European  te 
measure  or  understand  the  nature  of  its  power.     If  we  would 
see  in  operation  the  tremendous  force  which  produced  the  great 
mutiny  of  1857,  we  must  look,  not  to  any  political  measure, 
However  recent  or  notorious,  but  to  old  familiar  incidents  in 
the  story  of  our  rule  in  India.     Col.  Skinner,  founder  of  the 
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funoua  Irregular  Force  called  '  Skinner's  Horsey'  gives  us  the 
following  account  of  what  happened  to  himself  on  the  31st 
January,  1800,  when  left  wounded  on  the  field  after  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Rajah  of  Ooneara : — 

*  It  was  about  three  in  the  afternoon  when  I  fell,  and  I  did  not 
regain  my  senses  till  sunrise  next  morning.  When  I  came  to  myself, 
I  soon  remembered  what  had  happened,  for  several  other  wounded 
soldiers  were  lying  near  me.  My  pantaloons  were  the  only  rag  that 
had  been  left  me,  and  I  crawled  under  a  busk  to  shelter  myself  from 
the  sun.  Two  more  of  my  battalion  crept  near  me — the  one  a 
Soobahdar  that  had  his  leg  shot  off  below  the  knee ;  the  other,  a 
Zemadar,  had  a  spear  wound  through  his  body.  We  were  now  dying 
of  thirst,  but  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen,  and  in  this  state  we  remained 
the  whole  day,  praying  for  death.  But,  alas !  night  came  on,  but 
neither  death  nor  assistance.  The  moon  was  full  and  clear,  and 
about  midnight  it  was  very  cold.  So  dreadful  did  this  night  appear 
to  me  that  I  swore,  if  I  survived  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
soldiering  —  the  wounded  on  all  sides  crying  out  for  water  —  the 
jackals  tearing  the  dead,  and  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  see  if  we 
were  ready  for  them :  we  only  kept  them  off  by  throwing  stones  and 
making  noises.  Thus  passed  this  long  and  terrible  night.  Next 
morning  we  Spied  a  man  and  an  old  woman,  who  came  to  us  with  a 
basket  and  a  pot  of  water ;  and  to  every  wounded  man  she  gave  a 
piece  of  bread  from  the  basket  and  a  drink  from  her  water-pot.  To 
bs  she  gave  the  same,  .and  I  thanked  heaven  and  her.  But  the 
Soobahdar  was  a  high  caste  Rajpoot;  and  as  this  woman  was  a 
u  Chumar  "  (or  of  the  lowest  caste),  he  would  receive  neither  bread 
nor  water  from  her.  I  tried  to  persuade  him  to  take  it,  that  he 
might  live ;  but  he  said  that  in  our  state,  with  but  a  few  more  hours 
to  linger,  what  was  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  suffering  to  us  ? 
Why  should  he  give  up  his  faith  for  such  an  object  ?  No,  he  pre- 
ferred to  die  unpolluted.** 

The  strength  which,  against  the  cravings  of  failing  nature,  could 
resist  the  double  tortures  of  such  temptation  must  have  been 
strong  indeed.  The  value  which  a  man  places  in  his  honour,  or 
a  woman  in  her  virtue,  or  the  proudest  in  his  special  source  of 
pride; — the  pride  of  race,  the  pride  of  theology,  the  pride  of 
birth;  —  the  tenacity  with  which  the  most  saintly  Christian 
clings  to  a  true  faith  and  a  holy  life, — all  are  concentrated  and 
caricatured  in  the  passion  with  which  a  Brahmin  guards  from 
pollution  the  purity  of  his  caste.  And  yet  that  pollution  may 
come  to  him  by  no  conscious  act  of  his  own  —  by  accident  — 
or  by  the  design  of  another.  In  a  moment  he  may  be  degraded, 
defiled,  disgraced, —  driven  from  amongst  his  kindred,  and  lost 
in  the  world  to  come.  When  such  a  fear  takes  possession  of 
the  mind,  it  becomes  a  prey  to  incurable  suspicions.     Contact 

*  Military  Memoir  of  Lieut.-Colonel  James  Skinner,  vol.  i.  p.  178. 
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with  other  minds  under  similar  impressions  increases  tenfold 
the  tendency  to  panic.  Explanations  and  assurances  which 
would  allay  the  fears  of  one,  are  repelled  by  the  ignorance  or 
ill  temper  of  another.  Suspicion  becomes  terror,  and  terror 
becomes  hatred,  until  at  last  a  body  of  men,  under  the  sway  of 
such  passions,  is  capable  of  any  folly  and  of  any  crime. 

This  is  the  power  which  some  writers  and  speakers  in  this 
country  have  regarded  as  trivial ;  and  which  their  ignorance  of 
native  character  has  led  them  to  set  aside  as  less  capable  of 
explaining  the  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army  than  plots  or  con- 
spiracies of  which  there  is  no  trace  whatever,  and  which,  if 
they  had  existed,  could  never  have  accounted  for  the  curious 
and  terrible  phenomena  of  1857. 

In  the  month  of  December  1856,  or  early  in  January  1857,  s 
workman,  or  '  classie,'  of  low  caste,  in  the  arsenal  at  Dum-Dum, 
near  Calcutta,  where  the  school  for  musketry  practice  with  the 
new  Enfield  rifle  was  then  established,  asked  a  Brahmin  Sepoy 
for  a  drink  of  water  from  his  lotah  or  water-vessel      The 
Sepoy  refused,  saying,  '  You  will  defile  my  lotah  by  your  touch.' 
The  classie  answered,  c  You  think  much  of  your  caste  !     Wait 
'  a  little ;  the  Sahib-logue  will  make  you  bite  cartridges  soaked 
c  in  cow  and  pork  fat!  and  where  will  your  caste  be  then?' 
These  words  went  home.     They  were  repeated  by  the  Brahmin 
to  his  comrades  —  they  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  with  cor- 
roborations invented  and  believed.     In  a  few  days  they  had 
spread  among  all  the  native  regiments  in   the  stations  near 
Calcutta,  and  were  the  common  topic  of  whisperings  by  day 
and  consultations  in  Brahmin  huts  Dy  night.     It  was  not  till 
the  21st  of  January  1857  that  this  alarm  attracted  the  serious 
attention  of  any  European    officer.     On  the  evening  of  that 
day,  some  of  the  Sepoys,  in  conversing  with  Lieutenant  Wright, 
of  the  Rifle  depot,  told  him  that  the  report  had  already  spread 
through  India,  and  they  feared  that  when  they  went  to  their 
homes  their  friends  would  refuse  to  eat  with  them.     Hie  men 
seemed  to  be  ashamed  to  confess  the  hold  which  this  fear  had 
taken  of  their  own  mind,  and  each  Sepoy  very  generally  dis- 
claiming it  for  himself,  appealed  to  its  prevalence  among  his 
kindred  or  his  caste.     But  though  suspicion  had  begun  to  work, 
it  had  not  shaken  their  confidence  in  their  officers.     The  men 
spoke  freely  of  it,  and  recommended  as  a  remedy,  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  buy  for  themselves  in  the  bazaars  the 
ingredients  for  cartridge  grease.     On  the  22nd  of  January, 
Lieutenant  Wright  reported  this  to  the  adjutant  of  the  depot, 
and  supported  the  recommendation   of   the  men.      On    the 
following  day,  this  report  and  recommendation  reached  Major* 
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General  Hearsey,  commanding  the  Presidency  Division  at 
Barrackpore,  and  was  immediately  forwarded  with  his  support 
to  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General  of  the  army  at  Calcutta. 
General  Heareey's  letter  was  dated  on  the  23rd,  but  it  did  not 
reach  the  Supreme  Government  till  the  26th.  Lord  Canning 
did  not  lose  a  day.  On  the  27th  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  not  only  approved  General  Heareey's  recommendation, 
but  issued  special  orders  to  the  Inspector-General  of  Ordnance 
that  with  the  '  least  possible  delay,  he  was  to  submit  any  ang- 
'  gestions  for  removing  the  objections  raised  by  the  Sepoys,'  — 
that  '  means  must  be  taken  to  satisfy  them  that  nothing  which 
*  may  interfere  with  their  caste  was  used f  —  and  that  in  the 
meantime  the  cartridges  were  to  be  issued  without  any  grease 
at  all.  On  the  same  day,  orders  to  the  same  effect  were  sent 
by  telegraph  to  the  most  distant  stations  in  India  —  where  alone 
similar  schools  of  instruction  in  rifle  practice  had  been  esta- 
blished —  to  Meerut,  Umballah,  and  Sealkote.* 

In  the  meantime  signs  of  agitation  had  appeared  in  all  the 
regiments  stationed  at  Barrackpore.  On  the  26th,  these  corps 
were  paraded  by  their  colonels,  and  mutual  assurances  were 
exchanged  between  those  officers  and  their  men.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th,  the  order  of  the  Government,  allowing  the 
Sepoys  to  choose  for  themselves  the  grease  required  for  their  am- 
munition, was  made  known  to  every  regiment  in  the  cantonment. 
A  very  curious  change  now  took  place  in  the  object  of  sus- 
picion— showing  the  morbid  and  irrational  state  into  which  the 
men's  minds  were  thrown.  Satisfied  and  silenced  on  the  com- 
position of  the  grease,  they  transferred  their  suspicion  and  alarm 
to  the  composition  of  the  new  cartridge-paper.  General  Hearsey 
met  this  new  phase  of  the  prevailing  mania  with  persevering 
temper  and  patience.  Full  explanations  were  addressed  to  the 
men  as  to  the  composition  of  the  paper.  A  court  of  inquiry 
was  appointed,  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  the  evidence  of 
the  highest  caste  native  officers  and  men  was  taken.  That 
evidence  was  given  freely,  and  in  a  respectful  spirit  It  is  sad 
to  read  it.     No  glimmer  of  human  reason  can  be  traced.     It 

is  very  much  the  sort  of  evidence  that  we  may  suppose  might 

■   ■■      — — ^^— ^—  ^ ^ —       ii  ■ 

#  Append,  to  Papers  relative  to  the  Mutinies.  Inclosure  10  and 
11  in  No.  I.,  p.  3.  We  give  our  reference  for  this  statement,  as 
Lord  Derby,  in  his  speech  of  Dec.  3,  1857,  subsequently  published 
by  authority,  said : — ( Throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  from  the 
4  beginning  of  February  to  the  20th  March,  no  single  step,  as  far  as 
'  I  can  find,  was  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  either  to 
'  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  Sepoys  on  the  subject  of  these  greased 
1  cartridges,  or  to  ascertain  their  probable  intentions,'  &c* 
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be  given  by  a  shying  horse,  if  he  could  apeak,  on  the 
of  his  irrational  alarms.  The  poor  bewildered  SepojB  hat 
been  testing  and  examining  the  paper  by  tearing  it,  by  wet- 
ting it,  by  smelling  it,  by  burning  it.  One  of  them,  Chand 
Khan  by  name,  told  the  Court  that,  '  on  the  evening  of  ths 
'  4th,  a  piece  of  the  cartridge  paper  was  dipped  in  water,  and 
'  then  burnt  When  burning,  it  made  a  phizzmg  noi*  and 
<  smelt  as  if  there  was  grease  in  it ! '  General  Heareey,  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  native  character,  saw  at  onoe  the 
strength  and  reality  of  the  panic,  and  reported  on  the  7th 
of  February,  to  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General  at  Calcutta, 
that  '  this  foolish  idea  is  now  so  rooted  in  the  Sepoys,  that  it 
'  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  both  idle  and  unwise  even  to  attempt 
'  its  removal.'  It  is  very  difficulty  however,  to  make  up  one^B 
mind  that  men  are  absolutely  inaccessible  to  reason,  and  are 
reduced  by  abject  superstition  beneath  the  level  of  the  beasts 
that  perish.  Lord  Canning  was  quite  willing  to  dispense  with 
the  new  paper,  if  the  old  would  dou  But  it  was  too  thick  for  the 
new  bore  and  new  ammunition,  so  this  expedient  failed.  He 
then  immediately  ordered  a  scientific  examination  of  the  Enfield 
cartridge  paper,  to  satisfy,  if  possible,  the  Sepoy  mind  in  respect 
to  the  composition.  It  was  found,  of  course,  that  the  paper 
was  entirely  free  from  grease.  It  was  no  otherwise  peculiar 
than  that  it  was  very  thin,  light  and  strong,  and  was  somewhat 
glazed  from  the  use  of  size. 

Meanwhile,  new  and  mare  serious  symptoms  were  appearing. 
Bad  feeling   was  evidenced  by  incendiary   fires  among  the 
military  huts  of  the  cantonment.     This  is  a  mode  of  testifying 
discontent  which  was  not  new  in  the  Indian  army.     It  is  not'  the 
work  of  conspirators  anxious  to  conceal  some  deep  design,  bat  of 
discontented  men  ashamed  or  afraid  of  expressing  their  discontent 
in  more  articulate  form.     It  is  a  warning,  and  warnings  are 
not  generally  given  by  those  who  plot.     General  Heareey  was 
indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  both  to  re-establish  discipline 
and  to  conciliate  and  satisfy  the  men.     On  the  9th  he  paraded 
the  whole  brigade  stationed  at  Barrackpore,  and  addressed  the 
men  in  their  own  language.     He  explained  to  them  the  glased 
appearance  of  the  paper,  and  the  necessity  for  its  new  and 
peculiar  quality.     He  explained  the  folly  of  supposing  that  the 
Government  had  any  wish  to  break  down  their  caste ;  and  the 
still  greater  absurdity  that  it  contemplated  forcing  them  to 
embrace  Christianity.     He  endeavoured  to  explain  what  Euro- 
peans understood  by  conversion,  —  how  it  depended  on  persua- 
sion of  the  mind,  and  was  incapable  of  being  effected  by  violence 
or  trickery  of  any  kind*     Finally,  in  a  loud  voice  be  asked  the 
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men  if  they  understood  all  he  had  said.     They  nodded  assent0 
Again,  as  before,  the  agitation  subsided  for  a  time,  and  the  men 
and  the  native  officers  were  reported  as  quite  relieved  and  happy. 
So  far  the  careful    and  conciliatory  conduct  of   General 
Hearsey  and  of  Lord  Canning  had  met  with  its  reward.     And 
so  matters  remained  till  the  26th  of  February ;  when  at  the 
neighbouring  station  of  Berhampore,  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  19th  Native  Infantry,  having  ordered  a  parade  for  exer- 
cise on  the  following  morning,  was  astonished  by  the  men 
refusing  to  receive  the  copper  caps,  which  it  was  the  custom 
in  that  corps  to  issue  on  the  previous  night      This  officer, 
Colonel  Mitchell,  had  already  explained  to  his  regiment  all  that 
had  been  said  to  their  comrades  at  Barrackpore,  and  the  amnnt* 
nition  which  wae  about  to  be  served  out  for  practice  was  not 
the  new  ammunition  at  all,  but  cartridges  on  the  old  pattern, 
left  by  the  last  native  regiment  which  had  occupied  the  station. 
He  was  naturally  astonished  at  the  objections  of  the  men  — 
assembled  the  native  officers,  and  warned  them  to  tell  their  com- 
panies that  continued  disobedienoe  would  be  severely  punished. 
However  natural  this  language  was,  it  differed  essentially  from 
the  tone  which  had  been  taken  with  similar  fears  by  General 
Hearsey.  Between  ten  and  eleven  at  night,  Colonel  Mitchell  wae 
roused  by  the  sound  of  drums  and  shouts  from  the  Sepoy  lines. 
On  hastening  out  he  met  a  native  officer,  who  told  him  that  the 
men  had  broken  open  the  '  bells  of  arms,'    and  had  loaded 
their  muskets.     Colonel  Mitchell  sent  instant  orders  to  bring 
up  some  cavalry  and  artillery.     On  their  arrival,  he  marched 
down  to  the  parade  ground   and  found  the  men  armed  and 
formed  in  line.     Some  of  them  shouted  out  to  the  European 
officers,   'Do  not    come  on,  the  men  will  fire.'     The  native 
officers  now  surrounded  the  Colonel,  begging  him  not  to  be 
violent  with  the  men.     Colonel  Mitchellthen  addressed  the 
men  in   angry  language,  in  which  threats  of  being  sent  to 
Barman,  or  somewhere  beyond  sea,  were  mingled  with'  im- 
perative orders  to  lay  down  their  arms.     The  native  officers 
told  the  Colonel,  that  bo  long  as  the  guns  and  cavalry  were  pre- 
sent they  could  not  prevail  on  the  men  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
but  if  these  were  withdrawn,  the  men,  who  were  in  a  panic  of 
being  attacked,  would  at  once  return  to  their  duty.     Colonel 
Mitchell,  at  first  too  violent,  was  now  not  firm  enough.     He 

*  It  marks  Lord  Canning's  watchfulness  and  anxiety  at  this  early 
period,  that  some  delay  in  reporting  to  him  the  result  of  this  address 
to  the  men  was  anhnadVerted  on  as  '  most  reprehensible.'  Inclos. 
16  in  No.  8.  Append,  to  Papers. 
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withdrew  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  men  laid  down  their 
muskets,  retired  to  their  huts,  and  in  the  morning  responded  to 
the  bugle  calling  to  parade  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 

Such  was  the  first  act  in  the  Great  Indian  Mutiny — the 
first  occasion  in  which  the  native  soldier  was  hurried  into  any 
act  of  open  insubordination — the  first,  too,  in  which  an  En- 
glish officer  had  not  dealt  towards  the  Sepoy  with  perfect 
temper.  It  is  due  to  Colonel  Mitchell  to  record  that  he  im- 
mediately forwarded  to  General  Hearsey,  without  a  word  of 
comment,  a  petition  from  his  men,  stating  their  case,  with  some 
exaggeration,  against  himself.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this 
document,  or  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
which  followed,  without  being  impressed  with  the  obvious 
sincerity  of  the  men,  and  of  the  uncontrollable  terrors  and 
suspicions  which  had  taken  possession  of  their  minds.  Their 
Colonel's  angry  words,  and  imperative  orders  to  use  the 
cartridges  on  the  following  morning,  had  confirmed  their  sus- 
picions. f  He  gave  this  order  so  angrily,  that  we  were  con- 
vinced the  cartridges  were  greased,  otherwise  he  would  not 
'  have  spoken  so.'  The  words  following  describe  with  simple 
force  all  the  invariable  features  of  panic  among  a  multitude  of 
men.  '  Shouts  of  various  kinds  were  heard — some  said  there 
'  was  a  fire ;  others,  that  they  were  surrounded  by  Europeans ; 

*  some  said  that  the  guns  had  arrived,  others  that  the  cavalry 
'  had  appeared.  In  the  midst  of  this  row  the  alarm  sounded 
( on  a  drum,  then,  from  fear  of  their  lives,  the  greater  number 

*  seized  their  arms.'  The  men  then  narrate  how  they  had 
since  been  allowed  to  inspect  the  cartridges,  and  how  the 
different  kinds  of  paper  still  gave  rise  to  suspicions;  they 
conclude  thus: — 

4  From  that  time  onwards  all  duties  have  been  properly  carried 
on  ;  and  so  shall  be.  As  long  as  we  live  we  will  faithfully  obey  all 
orders ;  wherever  in  the  field  of  battle  we  are  ordered  to  go,  there 
shall  we  be  found ;  therefore,  since  this  is  a  religious  question,  from 
which  arose  our  dread,  and  as  religion  -is  by  the  order  of  God  the 
first  thing,  we  petition  that  as  we  have  done  formerly,  we  may  be 
now  also  allowed  to  make  up  our  own  cartridges,  and  we  will  obey 
whatever  orders  may  be  given  to  us.' 

But  Lord  Canning  saw  that  the  great  offence  committed  by  the 
corps,  in  having  had  recourse  to  arms  to  resist  the  orders  of 
their  Colonel,  and  in  having  been  prepared  to  fire  on  their  officers 
if  they  had  advanced,  was  an  offence  which  it  was  impossible 
to  condone.  Accordingly,  though  delaying  any  formal  de- 
cision until  the  Court  of  Inquiry  had  established  all  the  facts, 
Lord  Canning,  on  the  6th  of  March,  sent  to  Rangoon  for  a 
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European  regiment  of  Foot,  the  84th,  which  was  stationed 
there.  The  message  was,  that  the  presence  of  this  corps  was 
'  urgently,'  though,  probably,  only  temporarily  required.  This 
order  reached  its  destination  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of 
March.  Within  twenty-four  hours  the  regiment  was  embarked, 
and  under  steam  for  Calcutta.  These  and  other  preparations 
being  completed,  Lord  Canning  in  a  minute  dated  March  27th, 
recapitulated  all  the  facts,  and  announced  that  the  19th  regiment 
of  the  Bengal  army  was  to  be  disbanded.  In  the  general 
orders  issued  on  the  same  day,  the  Governor-General  said  with 
force  and  truth ;  — 

'Neither  the  19th  regiment, nor  any  regiment  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  of  India,  nor  any  Sepoy,  Hindoo  or  Mussulman,  has 
reason  to  pretend  that  the  Government  has  shown,  directly  or  in- 
directly,  a  desire  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  its  troops.  It  has 
been  the  unvarying  rule  of  the  Government  of  India  to  treat  the 
religious  feelings  of  all  its  servants  of  every  creed  with  careful 
respect:  and  to  representations  or  complaints  put  forward  in  a 
dutiful  and  becoming  spirit,  whether  upon  this,  or  upon  any  other 
subject,  it  has  never  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

'  But  the  Government  of  India  expects  to  receive,  in  return  for 
this  treatment,  the  confidence  of  those  who  serve  it. 

'  From  its  soldiers,  of  every  rank  and  race,  it  will  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  cases,  enforce  obedience.  They  have  sworn  to  give  it,  and  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  never  ceases  to  exact  it.  To  no  men 
who  prefer  complaints  with  arms  in  their  hands  will  he  ever  listen.' 

In  pursuance  of  this  order,  the  19th  regiment  was  marched 
to  Barrackpore,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Presidency  Division, 
and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  native  corps  there  stationed,  wns 
solemnly  disbanded  by  General  Hearsey,  the  main  part  of  two 
European  regiments,  the  body-guard  of  the  Governor-General, 
and  two  batteries  of  field  artillery  being  present  to  enforce  the 
decision  of  the  Government. 

So  far  all  was  successful :  General  Hearsey  was  even  cheered 
by  the  disbanded  men.  The  Governor-General  had  been 
meanwhile  indefatigable  in  taking  every  possible  measure  to 
reassure  the  native  troops  on  the  subject  of  their  fears.  He  had 
ordered  a  change  in  the  drill  exercise,  whereby  cartridges  were 
no  longer  to  be  touched  by  the  mouth,  but  only  torn  by  the 
hand.  But  as  in  a  constitution  affected  by  cancer,  on  removal 
of  the  affected  part,  the  disease  breaks  out  at  some  new  point, 
so  this  insane  suspicion  was  now  every  week  reappearing  in 
some  new  form  more  malignant  than  before.  Only  two  days 
previous  to  the  solemn  disbandment  of  the  19th  regiment,  a  cir- 
cumstance more  ominous  than  any  had  occurred  on  the  same 
spot.     A  Sepoy  of  the  34th  Native  Infantry,  who  seemed  to  be 
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drunk  or  maddened  by  excitement,  had  appeared  in  the  lines 
of  the  cantonment  at  Barrackpore  armed,  and  calling  on  his 
comrades  to  follow  him  *  in  defence  of  their  religion.'  Not  one 
of  these  comrades  would  step  forward  to  arrest  hin>;  and  when 
two  European  officers  came  up  to  do  so,  and  were  engaged  in  a 
hand-to-hand  conflict  with  the  fanatic,  they  were  assaulted  by  i 
mob  of  soldiers  from  behind,  and  struck  on  the  head  with  the 
butt-ends  of  muskets.  The  fight  was  only  ended  when  the 
gallant  Hearsey  himself  rode  up  with  his  own  hand  to  arrest 
the  mutineer,  who  seeing  himself  likely  to  be  overpowered, 
fired  his  musket  into  his  own  breast. 

A  new  difficulty  arose  to  Lord  Canning  out  of  the  result  of 
the  court-martial  which  was  held  on  this  affair.  One  Sepoy,  and 
one  Sepoy  only,  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  two  officer* 
who  were  wounded  by  the  mutineer :  he  was  a  Mahommedaa. 
After  a  prolonged  inquiry  into  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  regi- 
ment, the  Court  of  Inquiry  came  to  this  most  embarrassing  con- 
clusion, '  That  the  Sikhs  and  Mussulmans  of  the  34th  regiment 
'  are  trustworthy  soldiers  of  the  State,  but  that  the  Hindoos 
'  generally  of  the  corps  are  not  trustworthy.'  Here  was  a  dis- 
tinction between  creeds  as  affecting  the  fidelity  of  the  native 
army  never  before  heard  of  in  the  history  of  India.  Could  the 
Governor-General  recognise  it  ?  If  he  did,  there  was  no  room 
to  doubt  what  the  effect  must  be  on  the  race  and  faith  which 
predominated  in  the  army  of  Bengal.  Lord  Canning,  with 
admirable  judgment,  determined  that  reward  and  punishment 
must  be  meted  out  to  individuals  ssbd  companies  connected  with 
this  mutiny,  according  to  the  best  evidence  of  the  facts,  hot 
that  no  attempt  must  be  made  to  'draw  a  line  of  distinction 
'  between  creeds.'  The  opinion  of  the  eourt,  however,  ia  vain- 
able  as  indicating  the  real  origin  of  the  mutiny,  before  its 
contagion  had  widely  spread.  Contrary  to  an  opinion  which 
still  prevails,  the  revolt  was  Hindoo  in  its  origin,  and  not  Msr 
hommedan.  But  Government  could  make  no  distinction  except 
upon  the  ground  of  individual  conduct.  Two  Sepoys  were 
hanged  who  happened  to  be  Hindoos,  one  or  two  were  promoted 
and  rewarded  who  happened  to  be  Mahomrnedans,  and  the 
whole  seven  companies  which  had  been  present  at  Barraekpoie, 
and  had  shown  such  sympathy  with  the  mutineer,  were  dis- 
banded. 

This  last  conclusion  was  not  arrived  at  until  April  30th 
The  whole  of  that  month  had  been  occupied  by  courts  of 
inquiry,  before  which  much  curious  evidenoe  was  taken. 
Meanwhile  no  new  or  alarming  symptoms  had  appeared  The 
disbandment  of  the  19th  regiment  on  the  last  day  of  Manh, 
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and  the  capital  executions  of  the  Sepoys  of  the  34th  which 
followed  soon  after,  had  seemingly  arrested  the  mania  of  the 
Hindoos.  The  mutiny  was  suppressed  in  the  Presidency  of 
Bengal.  On  the  7th  of  May  General  Heacsey  reported  that  he 
no  longer  required  the  European  troop*  which  had  been  sent 
to  Barrackpore.  It  was  even  thought  that  the  Queen's  84th 
Regiment  might  be  restored  to  Pegue.  But  now  at  last,  after 
three  months'  course  in  the  lower  provinces,  the  mutinous 
spirit  appeared  in  Oude.  On  May  2nd,  the  7th  Onde  regiment 
refused  to  bite  their  cartridges  on  parade.  On  the  3rd  it  was 
reported  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  as  in  a  very  mutinous  state. 
Hja  action  was  immediate,  and  cannot  be  told  more  shortly  than 
in  his  own  words :  — 

'Instantly  a  field  battery,  a  wing  of  H.  M*'s  32nd,  one  of  the 
48th  and  71st  Native  Infantry,  and  of  the  7th  Cavalry,  the  2nd  Oude 
Cavalry,  and  4th  Oude  Infantry,  marched  against  it  The  regiment 
was  found  perfectly  quiet,  formed  line  from  the  column  at  the  order, 
and  expressed  contrition.  But  when  the  men  saw  the  guns  drawn 
up  against  them,  half  their  body  broke  and  fled,  throwing  down  their 
arms.  The  disarmed  7th  were  ordered  to  return  to  their  lines,  and 
recall  the  runaways.  They  were  informed  that  Government  would 
be  asked  to  disband  the  corps ;  but  that  those  found  faultless  might 
be  re-enlisted.  The  corps  had,  before  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  given 
up  two  prisoners  and  had  offered  to  give  up  forty  more/ 

On  this  news  reaching  Calcutta  it  so  happened  that  all  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Government  took  occasion  to  express 
or  indicate  their  opinion  on  the  character  of  the  mutiny,  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  measures  required  to  meet  it.  They  did  not 
then  know  that  the  supreme  moment  had  already  come,  and 
that  on  the  very  day  they  wrote  their  minutes,,  the  most  terrible 
event  in  the  history  of  British  India  had  been  irrevocably  deter- 
mined. But  what  they  wrote  is  of  infinite  interest  as  a  record 
of  Lord  Canning's  policy.  It  was  May  10th  before  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence's  report  came  before  the  Governor-General.  He 
immediately  recorded  a  minute  that  '  Sir  H.  Lawrence  had 

*  acted  with  promptitude,  and  should  be  supported  in,  the  course 
'  he  had  taken.'  He  observed,  however,  with  characteristic  fair- 
ness and  consideration  towards  the  Sepoy,  that  an  explanation 
should  be  given  why  biting  of  cartridges  had  been  required  at 
all,  when  the  new  platoon  exercise  had  dispensed  with  it.  M». 
Dorin,  senior  member  of  Council,  thought  diabandinent  an 
insufficient  punisliment.  *  The  sooner  this  epidemic  of  mutiny 
'  is  put  a  stop  to  the  better:  mild  measures  won't  do  it;  a 

*  severe  example  is  wanted.'  Major-General  Low,  concurring 
generally  with  Lord  Canning,  was  disposed  to  believe  ia  the 
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reality  of  the  dread  entertained  by  the  men  of  loss  of  caste, 
and  that  probably  the  main  body  of  the  regiment  did  not  refuse 
to  bite  the  cartridges  from  any  disloyalty  or  disaffection  towards 
the  Government  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  concurred  in  this  view,  and 
thought  that  if  more  severe  punishment  were  required,  it  should 
be  limited  to  a  few  ringleaders.  Mr.  Peacock  concurred  with 
the  Governor-General.  These  minutes  from  his  colleagues 
called  forth  from  Lord  Canning  a  final  minute,  in  which,  after 
explaining  his  first  more  fully,  he  recorded  the  following  memor- 
able comment  on  the  desire  for  '  severe  measures '  as  a  remedy 
for  the  distemper  which  prevailed : — 

'I  also  wish  to  say,  that  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  measures 
which  have  been  taken  in  dealing  with  the  mutineers,  have  not 
been  too  mild.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  rank  offenders  have 
not  had  their  deserts ;  but  I  know  no  instance  in  which  the  punish- 
ment of  any  individual  could,  with  unquestionable  justice,  have  been 
made  more  severe ;  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  distrust  the  efficacy  of  the 
measures,  because  the  present  ferment,  in  running  its  course  over 
the  land,  after  being  checked  in  the  Presidency  (of  Bengal),  has 
shown  itself  in  Oude  and  in  the  North-west.  I  would  meet  it  every- 
where with  the  same  deliberately  measured  punishments.  Picking 
out  the  leaders,  wherever  this  is  possible,  for  the  severest  penalties 
of  military  law,  visiting  the  common  herd  with  disbandment,  but 
carefully  exempting  those  whose  fidelity,  innocence,  or  perhaps 
timely  repentance,  is  fully  proved.' 

Up  to  this  time  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  the  Sepoys  had 
been  treated  with  entire  success.  Earnest  and  unremitting 
endeavours  to  satisfy  their  minds  had  preceded  and  accompanied 
every  measure  of  punishment.  Punishment  itself  had  been, 
as  Lord  Canning  required,  strictly  measured  according  to  the 
evidence  of  individual  conduct ;  and  the  only  kind  of  punish- 
ment administered,  except  in  the  case  of  Sepoys  concerned  in 
an  armed  attack  upon  the  life  of  their  officers,  had  been  the 
punishment  of  dismissal  This  was  a  punishment  which  the 
Government  had  an  undoubted  right  to  administer,  however 
genuine  might  be  the  dread  under  which  the  Sepoys  had  been 
moved  to  disobedience.  The  very  sincerity  of  their  fear,  and 
the  inveterate  hold  it  had  taken  on  their  minds,  was  proof  that 
they  no  longer  trusted  the  Government  which  employed  them. 
For  this  the  best  remedy  was  to  leave  its  service.  But  so  long 
as  this  mistrust  had  not  led  them  into  violence  and  crime,  the 
€  severer  measures ' —  for  which  there  was  already  a  cry,  even 
in  the  Council  Chamber — would  probably  be  unjust,  and 
would  certainly  be  inexpedient.  If  the  same  gentleness  and 
the  same  firmness  which  guided  Lord  Canning  and  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  had  guided  the  conduct  of  the  military  tribunals,  there 
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is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  danger  would  have  passed 
away. 

Alas !  Lord  Canning's  just  and  sagacious  word**,  that  the 
mutiny  had  '  not  been  treated  too  leniently/  received  on  the 
very  day  on  which  they  were  recorded,  a  terrible  and  memorable 
vindication. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  eighty-five  out  of  the  ninety  men  of  the 
3rd  Light  Cavalry  stationed  at  Meerut  had  refused  to  receive 
the  cartridges  tendered  to  them.  A  squad  of  military  recruits 
having  followed  their  example,  were  at  once  summarily  dis- 
missed. The  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Anson,  ordered 
the  trial  of  the  whole  eighty-five  troopers  by  general  court- 
martial,  and  reproved  the  artillery  officer  for  having  taken  the 
more  lenient  course  of  dismissing  the  recruits,  observing  that 
this  was  a  punishment  'incommensurate  with  the  offence.9  The 
court-martial  held  under  the  impulse  of  this  feeling  pronounced 
upon  the  troopers,  on  the  8th  of  May,  sentence  of  ten  years' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour  —  a  sentence  tremendous  any- 
where, but  doubly  tremendous  in  the  climate  and  in  the  prisons 
of  India.  On  the  following  morning  this  sentence  was  an- 
nounced to  the  whole  native  troops  paraded  for  the  purpose. 
The  prisoners  were  subjected  to  the  additional  degradation  of 
being  publicly  ironed  in  front  of  the  brigade.  General  Hewitt 
reported  with  apparent  satisfaction,  after  this  operation  had 
been  completed,  that  it  was  one  which  'the  majority  of  the 
'  prisoners  seemed  to  feel  acutely.'  No  doubt  they  did  —  and 
others  besides  the  prisoners  felt  it  acutely,  too.  On  the  follow- 
ing evening  —  the  10th  May  —  the  comrades  of  the  con- 
demned men  rose  inarms — broke  open  the  jail — liberated 
the  prisoners,  who  had  accumulated  to  the  number  of  1,200 
men  —  shot  down  every  European  they  could  meet — and 
marched  off  to  Delhi.  On  that  memorable  night  the  Great 
Mutiny  of  '57  had  entered  on  its  fatal  course.  All  India  was 
in  a  blaze. 

We  have  thus  gone  with  care  through  the  earliest  stages  of  the 
mutiny,  up  to  the  moment  when  it  became  rebellion,  because  the 
facts  have  never  been  correctly  stated  in  a  connected  narrative. 
They  were  grossly  misstated  in  a  pamphlet,  published  in  the 
course  of  1857,  (By  One  who  has  served  under  Sir  Charles 
'  Napier.'  We  do  not  know  who  this  officer  is.  But  the  only 
characteristic  in  which  he  rivals  the  great  captain  under  whom 
he  has  served,  is  the  violence  of  his  language  and  the  reckless- 
ness of  his  assertions.  This  anonymous  pamphlet  would  hardly 
be  worth  noticing  now,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that,  for  a  time, 
it  completely  supplanted  the  authentic  information  to  be  derived 
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from,  the  official  papers,  and  that  from  it  were  derived  almost  all 
the  attacks  made  upon  Lord  Canning  in  the  Parliamentary 
Sessions  of  1857-8.  There  is  still  to  be  traced  in  the  public 
mind  an  impression  that  though  Lord  Canning's  measures  wen 
energetic  and  wise  after  the  mutiny  had  entered  on  its  final 
stage,  they  were  weak  and  vacillating  at  first.  How  entirely 
erroneous  this  impression  is,  the  facts  we  have  recorded  are  an 
ample  proof.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  neither  he  nor  anyoae 
else  in  India  expected  the  mutiny  to  assume  the  proportions  it 
ultimately  did.  But  most  probably  itnever  would  have 
those  proportions,  if  his  just  and  considerate  conduct  had 
everywhere  pursued.  The  urgent  anxiety  he  showed  to  re- 
assure the  minds  of  the  Sepoys,  and  to  take  every  possible 
measure  to  satisfy  their  reason  on  the  object  of  their  alum, 
indicated  an  appreciation  of  the  power  and  reality  of  their 
prejudices  which,  to  this  day,  is  very  rare  indeed. 

On  this  point  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  force  of  the 
evidence  without  examining  the  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  In- 
quiry and  the  courts-martial,  held  during  March  and  April,  at 
Barrackpore.  One  of  the  most  striking  facts  elicited  then  wis, 
the  composition  of  the  Sepoy  regiments  in  respect  to  casta.  The 
19th  Regiment,  which  was  disbanded,  contained  559  men  of  the 
highest  castes  —  Brahmins  and  Rajpoots.  The  34th  Natm 
Infentry-in  which  the  matinooa  spirit  received  the  eatot 
and  most  serious  developement,  and  from  which  it  had  spread  to 
the  19th  —  consisted  of  1,089  men,  of  whom  no  less  than  803 
were  of  the  Hindoo  faith;  and  of  these,  again,  no  less  than 
335,  including  41  of  the  native  officers,  were  Brahmins.  He 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things  may  easily  be  supposed 
Captain  Aubert,  of  the  34th,  says,  in  his  evidence,  '  nearly  si 
'the  native  influence  in  the  regiment  is  in  the  hands  of 
'  Brahmins,  who  have  also  a  numerical  superiority.'  Captsia 
Drury,  another  of  the  officers,  informed  the  oourt  that  it 
common  saying  in  the  regiment '  that  the  corps  was 
'  by  the  HavUdar-msjor  Mooktar  Persaud  Paady.'  And  who 
was  he  ?  He  was  the  man  in  whose  hut  all  the  secret  con- 
ferences were  held — conferences  in  which  each  man  inflamed  the 
superstition  of  his  comaade,  by  repeating  and  aggravating  all 
the  rumours  of  the  camp — until  the  whole  body  was  worked  sp 
to  a  frenzy  of  suspicion,  not  without  whispers  of  revenge,  and 
plans  of  treason.  And  why  was  this  man's  hat  the  favourite 
place  of  assembly  ?  *  I  went,'  said  one  of  the  Sepoys,  *  because 
•  he  was  a  very  high  Brahmin ;  all  the  native  officers  are  in 
'  the  habit  of  going  to  his  house  and  staying  there  for  boan^ 
The  reluctance  of  the  men  to  arrest  or  shoot  the  munbraus 
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Sepoy  oa  die  29th  March,  is  explained  as  a  reluctance  '  to  kill 
4  a  man  of  his  caste.'  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  brotherhood  so 
close  as  this,  bound  together  by  a  common  superstition  so 
irrational,  should  have  been  liable  to  uncontrollable  fits  of 
panic  and  alarm. 

This  was  the   root  of  the  mutiny,  and   this   continued   to 
be  its  essential   character   throughout.      It   was  this  which 
gave  it  its  passionate  and  fitful  strength ;  it  was  this  which 
constituted  its  organic  weakness.     There  was  no  concert  con- 
tinuous or  pre-arranged.     There  were  only  spasmodic  bursts 
of  sympathy ;  —  for  it  is  curious  how  much  such  affections  of 
the  mind  seem  to  follow  the  same  laws  which  govern  dis- 
eases of  the  body.     Contagion  under  special  conditions  seemed 
necessary  to  the  spread  of  the  poison.     It  ran  a  rapid  and 
violent  course  among  certain  corps  which  had  peculiar  rela- 
tions with  each  other,  whilst  others,  apparently  exposed  to 
precisely  similar  conditions,  remained  for  a  time  wholly  un- 
affected.    When  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  so  promptly  surrounded 
and  disarmed   the   mutinous  regiment  at   Lucknow,  he  led 
against  them  corps  composed  of  precisely  the  some  materials ; 
and  a  single  wing  of  one  European  regiment  was  the  only  alien 
element  in  the  force  which  he  commanded.     There  was  no 
regiment  in  which  the  mutinous  spirit  took  an  aggravated  form 
sooner  than  the  34th.     But  a  few  companies  of  that  corps, 
which  happened  to  be  separated  from  their  comrades  at  Dum- 
Dum,  were  entirely  free  from  it,  and  addressed  the  Government 
deploring  the  disgrace  which  had  been  brought  upon  their  body. 
The  same  curious  phenomena  continued  to  mark  the  progress 
of  the  mutiny,  and  to  follow  its  decline.    The  thinnest  partition 
of  outward  circumstances,  or  of  mental  association,  seemed  to 
prevent  contagion,  or  to  repel  it.     The  entire  armies  of  Bombay 
and  of  Madras  escaped  the  plague.     On  the  other  hand,  regi- 
ments which  through  many  trials  and  abundant  opportunity, 
had  continued  sound,  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  mania,  as 
by  the  breath  of  some  poisoned  air,  and  broke  out  at  moments 
when  success  was  hopeless,  and  when  the  frenzy  could  end  in 
nothing  but  disgrace  and  death.     The  conduct  of  some  of  them 
reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the  '  herd  that  ran 
*  violently  down  a  steep  place  and  perished  in  the  sea.' 

Those  only  who  thoroughly  understand  this  essential  character 
of  the  Great  Mutiny  of  1 857,  can  understand  the  inestimable  value 
of  Lord  Canning's  character  and  conduct.  Panic  is  a  disease 
which  propagates  itself.  The  one  thing  which,  above  all  others, 
has  power  to  stop  its  way,  is  a  strong  mind  holding  firmly  its  own 
self-control.   In  virtue  of  that  power  even  a  single  voice,  in  the 
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midst  of  a  raving  crowd,  is  a  voice  gifted  with  command.  Still 
more  has  it  that  power  when  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  one  who 
rules.  When  the  mutiny  first  assumed  its  alarming  aspect,  the 
European  community  in  Calcutta  rushed  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  army  was  in  one  vast  conspiracy.  Signs  and 
wonders,  hardly  less  irrational  than  those  which  frightened  the 
Sepoys,  were  quoted  as  proving  that  the  whole  native  popula- 
tion were  traitors,  and  that  to  trust  a  musket  in  any  native 
hand  was  weakness  amounting  to  infatuation.  The  same  im- 
pulse extended  to  the  public  in  England.  It  found  expression 
in  the  most  powerful  members  of  the  Press.  It  affected  the 
mind  of  Parliament.  Even  Lord  Derby  spoke  with  bitterness 
of  the  too  lenient  punishments  inflicted  by  Lord  Canning, 
and  stigmatised  the  mere  disbanding  of  mutinous  regiments 
as  an  *  act  of  madness.'  We  mention  this  merely  to  indi- 
cate the  breadth  and  violence  of  the  current  against  which 
Lord  Canning  stood  so  firmly.  If  Lord  Canning  had 
yielded  to  these  natural  impulses  of  .anger  and  of  fear,  the 
mutiny  must  have  become  that  which  it  never  was,  —  a  war 
between  race  and  race,  with  wounds  that  could  be  never 
healed.  It  was  given  to  him  to  resist  this  temper,  with  invin- 
cible moral  courage,  and  a  love  of  justice  which  will  ever 
be  dear  to  the  memory  of  India  and  of  England.  The  com- 
plaints and  accusations  made  against  him  at  the  time  are  an 
immortal  monument  of  his  fame.  We  will  take  an  instance. 
Throughout  the  mutiny  Lord  Canning  persevered  in  showing 
his  confidence  in  the  native  races  whenever  and  wherever 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  The  employment  of 
natives  in  civil  office,  long  urged  upon  the  Government  of 
India,  had  been  increasing  during  recent  years.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  amongst  the  natives  so  employed,  there  were 
some  instances  of  treachery  during  the  height  of  the  mutiny. 
But  Lord  Canning  did  not  allow  this  fact  to  reverse  a 
course  of  policy  on  which  so  much  depends.  The  European 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  in  the  petition  which  they  signed  for 
Lord  Canning's  recall,  record  it  as  one  of  the  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours  of  the  Governor-General,  *  that  he  had  lately 
'  sanctioned  the  appointment  of  a  Mahommedan  to  be  Deputy 
'  Commissioner  of  Patna ;  and  also  the  appointment  of  other  Ma* 
'hommedans  to  places  of  trust — to  the  great  offence,'  they  are 
pleased  to  add, '  and  discouragement  of  the  Christian  population 
*  of  the  Presidency.'  To  this  and  to  some  other  similar  accusa- 
tions from  the  same  quarter,  Lord  Canning's  reply  was :  '  The 
'  Governor-General  in  Council  has  felt  it  an  imperative  duty 
'  to  discourage,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  repress,  that  feeling  of 
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'  indiscriminate  revenge  which  would  confound  the  innocent  with 
'  the  guilty,  and  hold  every  Mahommedan  and  Hindoo  in  India 
'  responsible  for  the  crimes  committed  by  a  comparatively  small 
'  number  of  them.'  We  bow  with  profound  emotion  before 
the  memory  of  a  man  who  could  hold  this  language  at  such  a 
time. 

Lord  Canning  was  right  in  feeling  some  confidence  that 
native  troops  might  still  be  trusted ;  but  he  was  much  more 
right  in  showing  a  far  greater  confidence  than  he  felt.  In  that 
tremulous  condition  of  the  native  mind,  the  sight  of  this  con* 
fidence,  and  the  expression  of  it,  tended  to  delay,  to  mitigate,  or 
prevent  the  assaults  of  bad  feeling.  On  this  principle,  when  the 
70th  Native  Infantry,  stationed  at  Barrackpore,  petitioned  that 
they  might  march  against  the  mutineers  who  had  seized  on  Delhi, 
Lord  Canning  lost  not  a  moment  in  himself  proceeding  to  the 
cantonment,  and  addressing  to  that  regiment  a  speech  of  accept- 
ance, of  encouragement,  and  of  thanks.  The  petition  of  the 
70th,  with  the  reply  made  to  it,  was  immediately  published 
as  a  general  order  by  the  Governor-General  in  council. 

Wise    as  this  conduct  was  because  of  its  justice,  it  was 
still  more  wise  because  of  its  prudence.     Lord  Canning  did 
not  believe  in  a  conspiracy  of  the  whole  native   army ;   but 
if  he   had   believed  in   it,    he    could    not  afford   to   say  so. 
When  the  mutiny  began  he  had,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Lower  Provinces  only  about  2,400  European  troops.     The 
native  army  within  the  same  limits  exceeded  29,000  men.     Yet 
these  are  the  provinces  in  which  alone  the  mutiny  never  assumed 
dangerous  proportions.    At  the  time  when  the  disaffection  began, 
a  single  regiment  constituted  the  whole  European  garrison  of 
Calcutta  and  of  the  neighbouring  station  of  Dum-Dum.     In 
like  manner  one  European  regiment  was  all  that  Sir  H.  Law- 
rence had  to  rely  upon,  if  the  native  army  had  been  treated  as 
under  suspicion,  in  the  turbulent  province  of  Oude.    But  at  the 
same  moment  that  Lord  Canning  was  showing  confidence  in  the 
general  loyalty  of  the  Native  Army  he  was  taking  instant  pre- 
cautions against  their  possible  detection.     As  in  the  physical 
world,  there  are  structures  which  strike  the  mind  with  sudden 
force  as  evidences  of  design,  so,  in  the  course  of  history,  there 
are  moments  when  we  see  almost  with  the  eye  of  sense,  the 
Hand  which  is  guiding  them  to  ordained  results.     The  time 
of  the  Indian  mutiny  was  one  of  these.    Distant  and  unforeseen 
events  had  happened  and  were  happening  with  nice  coincidence 

?recisely  at  the  time  which  was  the  right  time  for  saving  India, 
'be  quarrel  with  Persia  had  been  brought  to  an  end  sooner  than 
was  expected,  and  the  whole  of  Outram's  expedition  was  ready 
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to  return.  Another  quarrel  with  China  had  arisen,  and  English 
regiments  were  already  on  the  sea,  passing  within  hail  of  India. 
Not  an  hour  was  lost  by  the  Governor-General  in  sending  up 
those  rockets  into  the  sky  which  told  that  the  ship  was  in  the 
midst  of  breakers.  The  public  spirit  of  Lord  Elgin  and  the  ener- 
getic exertions  of  Lord  Elphinstone  responded  with  decisive  effect 
to  the  Governor-  General's  appeals.  When  on  June  3rd,  Sir  John 
Lawrence  telegraphed  from  the  Punjaub  to  Calcutta,  suggesting 
a  series  of  measures  which  he  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
take,  Lord  Canning  was  able  to  reply  that  every  one  of  them 
'  had  been  taken  long  ago.'  But  there  was  another  part  of  thk 
message  from  Sir  J.  Lawrence  which  well  indicates  the  dangers 
over  which  his  tact  and  energy  prevailed.  It  was  true,  as 
Lord  Canning  told  him  in  reply,  that  Lawrence  was  '  better  off 
'  for  Europeans  than  any  other  part  of  India.'  It  was  also  trat 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  native  troops  in  the  Punjaub  were  those 
local  corps  which  his  illustrious  brother  and  himself  had  raised, 
and  which  were  separate  in  sympathy  from  the  army  of  Bengal. 
Yet  Lawrence  telegraphed  on  June  3rd,  not  only  that '  the  whole 
'  native  army  are  ready  to  break  out,'  but  that  '  unless  a  blow 
'  were  soon  struck,  the  Irregulars  as  a  body  would  follow  their 
'  example.'  It  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  because 
this  last  danger  was  averted,  it  was  not  a  real  danger  when 
Lawrence  wrote.  It  was  averted  by  the  vigour  and  address 
with  which  the  military  spirit  of  the  Irregulars  was  turned  into 
a  loyal  course.  No  time  was  allowed  for  their  minds  to  become 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  inaction.  LaVrence  knew  that  die 
only  way  to  prevent  defection  was  to  act  as  if  he  had  no  fear 
and  no  suspicion.  Accordingly,  his  local  forces  were  buried 
against  Delhi  as  if  they  had  been  English  troops ;  and  in  that 
memorable  siege  they  showed  not  only  a  courage  but  a  zeal  and 
tenacity  of  purpose,  without  which  in  that  terrible  climate,  and 
at  that  terrible  season,  our  small  European  force  could  never 
have  achieved  success. 

All  these  facts  and  ail  other  facts  of  the  mutiny, — both  the 
things  which  did  happen,  and  the  things  which  did  not  happen, — 
prove  beyond  doubt  that  it  originated  in  a  real  panic  on  the 
subject  of  caste.  That  panic  spread  among  the  dose  brother- 
hood of  the  Bengal  regiments,  because  their  constitution 
specially  predisposed  them  to  its  influence.0  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  some  political  agencies  may  not  have  been  at  work 
to  suggest,  to  aggravate,  and  to  use  the  superstition  of  the 

4   *  We^  must  refer  to  our  former  article, '  India  under  Lord  Dal- 
houti  V  for  manj  tf  ^  predisposing  causes. 
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Sepoy.  It  is  certain  that  the  panic  began  not  in  Oude, 
not  in  Delhi,  bat  in  the  stations  oloee  to  Calcutta  itself.  If 
we  can  rely  on  a  statement  of  General  Hearsey,  this  was  no 
new  feet  in  respect  to  the  influence  of  Calcutta  on  the  Sepoy 
mind.  He  wrote  on  February  8th,  'I  moreover  consider  it 
'  necessary  to  add  my  conviction  that  the  Sepoys  are  tam- 
'  pered  with  by  designing  villains,  when  on  duty  in  Fort 
€  William  and  Calcutta,  it  having  been  frequently  noticed 
'  by  old  military  residents  at  the  station  that  after  frequent 
•  absences  on  such  detached  duty,  many  of  them  returned  ,to 
'  their  lines  with  strange  ideas  and  unsettled  minds.'  This  is 
not  unnatural.  Whatever  elements  of  discontent  exist  in  our 
Indian  empire,  have  their  head-quarters  in  the  presidency  towns, 
where  they  are  aided  by  a  smattering  of  European  knowledge, 
and  European  habits  of  organisation.  Thus,  we  find  allusion 
to  a  Brahmin  agency  or  religious  Hindoo  party  called  the 
6  Dhurma  Sobha,'  which,  after  the  manner  of  its  kind  in  other 
countries,  had  been  angered  by  enactments  of  tolerance  which 
were  to  it  intolerable.  The  British  Government  had — not  too 
soon — saved  Indian  widows  from  a  frightful  death;  and  still  more 
recently  it  had  saved  them  from  a  wretched  life,  by  allowing 
them  a  legal  second  marriage,  It  is  said,  and  it  is  quite  possible, 
that  agents  of  this  '  religious  society '  had  thought  to  frighten 
the  Government  from  such  iniquities  by  sowing  the  seeds  of 
suspicion  and  distrust  m  the  Native  Army.  It  was  said,  too, 
that  the  dethroned  king  of  Oude,  or  at  least  some  of  his 
ministers,  had  aided  in  this  work.  This  is  possible  too,  although 
there  is  very  scanty  evidence  of  the  fact  But  so  far  as  the 
Royal  Family  of  Oude  is  concerned,  the  party  which  opposed  the 
annexation  of  that  country  have  little  reason  to  quote  the 
mutiny  in  support  of  their  opinions.  It  was  their  object  to 
keep  that  family  in  Lucknow,  as  the  representative  of  the  House 
of  Timour  was  kept  at  Delhi.  We  know  what  was  the  result 
and  effect  of  this  policy.  It  gave  to  the  mutineers  a  standard 
and  a  name,  and  the  semblance  at  least  of  a  political  object 
On  a  smaller  scale  it  would  have  been  the  same  in  Oude.  It 
was  inevitable  under  any  circumstances  that  when  the  mutiny 
broke  out,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  it  by  the  powerful  chiefs, 
each  with  his  little  army  of  retainers  and  his  fortress,  who  had 
so  long  preyed  on  the  country,  and  who  under  our  Government 
could  prey  no  longer.  But  this  was  the  consequence  not  of  our 
dethroning  the  long  (which  was  his  own  fault),  but  of  our 
assuming  the  government  of  the  country,  which  on  all  hands' 
was  admitted  to  be  necessary.  The  keeping  of  him  as  a  puppet 
at  Lucknow,  on  the  old  traditional  system  of  '  the  Company,' 
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would  have  only  added  an  additional  element  of  difficulty,  and 
a  convenient  centre  of  intrigue.  Oude  was  the  only  part  of 
India  where  the  mutiny  of  the  soldiers  assumed  the  character  of 
a  popular  insurrection ;  and  there  it  did  so,  not  because  the 
people  cared  for  the  king,  but  because  one  large  portion  of  the 
people  were  the  brothers  and  the  friends  of  the  mutinous  Sepoys, 
and  because  another  large  portion  of  the  people,  namely,  the 
military  chiefs  and  their  retainers,  feared  above  all  things  the 
establishment  of  a  powerful  Government  at  Lucknow. 

The  view  we  have  thus  taken  of  the  cause  and  nature  of  the 
mutiny  is  confirmed  by  an  authority,  who,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  man,  is  able  to  speak  from  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowledge.  Of  the  voluminous  writings  produced  by  the 
Indian  mutiny  we  know  no  paper  so  interesting  or  instructive 
as  the  *  Letter  from  Sir  John  Lawrence,  forwarding  to  the 
'  Governor-General  of  India  the  proceedings  on  the  trial  of  the 
4  King  of  Delhi.'  The  result  of  that  trial  proved  that  the 
mutiny  was  simply  a  mutiny,  and  not  an  insurrection  ;  that  it 
originated  in  no  political  cause  whatever,  and  was  not  connected 
with  any  previous  conspiracy. 

4  Whatever  may  have  been  the  king's  participation  in  the  events 
subsequent  to  the  outbreak  at  Meerut,  nothing  has  transpired  on  the 
trial,  or  on  any  other  occasion,  to  show  that  he  was  engaged  in  a 
previous  conspiracy  to  excite  a  mutiny  in  the  Bengal  army.  Indeed, 
it  is  Sir  J.  Lawrence's  very  decided  impression  that  this  mutiny  had 
its  origin  in  the  army  itself ;  that  it  is  not  attributable  to  any  external 
or  antecedent  conspiracy  whatever,  although  it  was  afterwards  taken 
advantage  of  by  disaffected  persons  to  compass  their  own  ends ;  and 
that  its  proximate  cause  was  the  cartridge  affair,  and  nothing  else* 
Sir  J.  Lawrence  has  examined  many  hundreds  of  letters  on  this 
subject  from  natives,  both  soldiers  and  civilians.  He  has,  moreover, 
conversed  constantly  on  the  matter  with  natives  of  all  classes ;  and 
he  is  satisfied  that  the  general  —  indeed,  the  universal  —  opinion  in 
this  part  of  India,  is  to  the  above  effect/ 

On  the  predisposing  influence  of  caste,  and  the  impoasi* 
bility  of  avoiding  giving  offence  to  its  insane  alarms,  Sir  John'* 
evidence  is  not  less  remarkable.  It  appears  that  a  fear 
and  suspicion  of  the  designs  of  the  Government  was  of  long 
standing,  and  that  the  most  ordinary  measures  of  material 
improvement  were  as  obnoxious  to  suspicion  as  the  grease  oa 
the  Enfield  ball,  or  the  glaze  on  the  cartridge  paper.  A  Raj- 
poot Brahmin  Sepoy  told  Lawrence  that '  more  than  five  yean 
'  ago  the  belief  had  existed,  and  had  nearly  brought  on  a 
*€  mutiny — that  the  caravanserais  for  travellers,  and  the  supplr 
c  of  depots  erected  by  Government  cm  the  Grand  Trunk  Road, 
•  were  said  to  be  devised  with  the  object  of  destroying  castes ; 
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'  and  that  before  long,  impure  kinds  of  food  would  be  prepared 
'  in  them,  which  the  people  would  be  forced  to  buy  and  eat.' 

We  have  no  intention  of  following  in  this  article  the  events 
of  the  war.     In  outlne,  at  least,  they  are  vividly  impressed 
on  the  memory  of  all.     Everything  depended  on  the  siege  of 
Delhi.    It  began  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  the  city  was  carried  by 
assault  between  the  14th  and  22nd  of  September,  1857.     The 
head-quarters  of  the  insurrection  then  centred  in  Lucknow.   The 
relief  of  that  garrison  by  Havelock  and  Outram  took  place  on 
the  25th  of  September.     But  the  relieving  force  under  Outram 
was  in  its  turn  besieged.     The  second  relief,  and  the  rescue  of 
the  women  and  children,  was  effected  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
on  the  22nd  of  November ;  but  the  final  defeat  of  the  rebels 
was  not  accomplished  till  March  1858.     The  heroic  defence  of 
the  Alumbagh  —  the  successive  reliefs  of  its  garrison — and  the 
final  reconquest  of  Oude,  must  ever  rank  among  the  most 
memorable  series  of  events  in  the  military  history  of  India. 
Alas!  how  few  of  the  leaders  whose  courage  and  endurance 
triumphed  in  that  contest  are  surviving  now !     Henry  Law- 
rence was  killed  early  in   the  siege.      Havelock  fell  at  the 
moment  when  he  had  achieved  success.     Sir  J.  Inglis  is  also 
dead;  and  whilst  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press, 
we  learn  that  Sir  James  Outram  is  no  more.     His  noble  con- 
duct in  yielding  to  Havelock  the  command  to  which  his  rank 
and  his  office  entitled  him,  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
our  readers.     But  it  was  only  consistent  with  his  noble  cha- 
racter.    The  Indian  services  may  well  be  proud  of  Outram. 
He  was  the  very  type  of  the  soldier-statesman  of  whom  they 
have  produced  so  many  and  such  great  examples.     And  Outram 
represented  the  class  which  he  adorned,  not  as  they  once  were, 
but  as,  happily,  in  later  times,  they  have  come  to  be  —  men 
who  to  the  skill  and  vigour  which  first  acquired  our  rule  in 
India,  have  added  the  Christian  virtues  which  can  alone  make 
that  rule  a  blessing  to  the  world  and  an  honour  to  ourselves. 
Fierce  in  fight,  but  generous  and  compassionate  in  council, 
Outram  loved  the  natives  of  India,  and  he  carried  their  hearts 
by  storm.     They  loved  him  as  military  races  love  a  great  sol- 
dier, and  as  subject  races  love  a  protector  and  a  friend. 

What  the  mutiny  was  in  its  origin  it  continued  to  be 
throughout  its  course — a  fanatical  burst  of  passion  in  a  cor- 
rupted army,  attracting  to  itself  all  the  scattered  elements  of 
villany  or  of  discontent  which  existed  in  the  country,  but  no- 
where representing  a  general  insurrection  of  any  race  or  of  any 
religion.  Proud  as  we  may  be  of  the  small  British  force  which 
conquered  in  so  many  fights,  we  have  reason  to  be  prouder  still 
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*f  the  command  we  exhibited  over  the  thousand  tnbea  belong- 
ing to  our  vast  and  varied  empim.  There  waa  hardly  one  of 
the  battles  we  fought  and  gamed  in  which  we  did  not  depend 
largely  on  native  troops.  The  very  names  borne  by  the  dif- 
ferent corps  which  fought  for  us  in  the  mutiny  teen  fi*>  i*pre-» 
sort  the  width  and  the  strength  of  our  dominion.  When  the 
mall  brigade  which  could  be  formed  at  Meentt  moved  oat 
to  advance  on  Delhi,  the  first  important  accession  of  steangth 
which  it  acquired  was  the  '  Smmnee  Battalion  of  Goorkhaa.' 
To  this  body  was  intrusted  the  very  key  of  our  position,  and  it 
lost  half  its  numbers  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  ponderav 
siege  trains  wended  their  laborious  way  to  the  same  point  under 
the  escort  of  the  '  Nabha  Contingent'  and  of  'Farqnhar's  Be- 
'loocheee.'  There  was  the  '  Jheend  Horse.'  There  waa  the 
*  Cashmere  Contingent.'  There  was  the  'Mookanee  Home. 
There  was  the  'Kumaon  Battalion.'  There  were  £  Coke's 
'  Puthan  Borderers.'  On  the  burning  Ridge,  from  which  oar 
little  army  maintained  the  siege,  no  louder  cheers  were  gm 
than  when  the '  Punjaub  Guides '  came  bounding  into 
the  morning  of  the  9th  of  June.  For  whence  had  they 
and  how  ?  From  the  far  frontier  of  Peehaur — a  distance  of 
more  than  600  miles — marching  at  the  rate  of  twenty-seven 
miles  a^iay,— every  day  for  three  weeks— at  a  season  when  the 
thermometer  was  standing  at  110°  in  the  shade !  Nor  did  they 
fight  less  bravely  than  they  marched.  Within  a  few  hears  of 
their  arrival  they  were  in  fierce  and  triumphant  actio*  with 
the  enemy*  The  three  storming  columns  which  assaulted  Deft* 
numbered  together  2,850  men.  Of  these  1,425 — a  cl 
majority — were  native  soldiers.  Of  the  reserve  oebima 
beting  1,200  men,  950  were  native,  and  only  250  British.  At 
Lucknow,  the  defence  of  the  Alumbagh  would  have  been  impos- 
sible but  for  the  incomparable  fidelity  of  the  Sikhs  and  Hindoo* 
stances,— who  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  slender  garrison. 
When  the  contest  must  have  seemed  to  them  hopeless,  they 
sacrificed  every  remaining  chance  of  their  own  safety— resisting 
every  inducement  of  corruption,  defying  every  thought  ef  feat 
Thank  God,  whatever  lessons  the  mutiny  has  left  behind  k, 
this  at  least  is  not  among  them — that  native  troops  may  not  he 
trusted.  At  no  period  of  our  rule  did  we  trust  them 
at  none  did  they  better  justify  our  trust  It  may 
he  said  that  our  mastery  over  the  native  races  has  received  i« 
the  war  of  1857  a  new  and  splendid  illustration. 

Such  having  been  the  mutiny  in  its  character,  what  was  k  » 
its  effects  ?  On  what  points  connected  with  the  Government 
of  India  did  it  throw  any  light  really  new?     This  is  a  * 
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fuestion*  for  these  is  hardly  asy  matter  conaeeted  with  that 
Government  on  which  it  did  not  rouse,  *r  revise  debate. 
Immense,  therefose,  an  the  subject  is*  we  must  .trace  at  least  ia 
outline  what  the  results  of  the  groat  mutiny  have  been— ~ip 
India  Mid  at  heme — om  the  fens*  and  on  the  work  of  govern- 
ment—on  the  instruments  of  our  administration,  and  en  its 
principles. 

Of  all  the  changes  which  resulted  &om  it,  probably  the  least 
important  in  itself  was  that  on  which  all  eyes  for  a  time  wes9 
fixed.    '  The  Government  of  the  Company  had  broke*  down  I ' 
There  never  was  purer  nonsense.    The  Government  of  India  was 
not  the  Government  of  the  Company,  and  it  had  not  broken 
down-    But  the  delusion  under  which  a  mere  legal  fiction  was 
spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  reality  showed  that  it  was  high  time 
that  the  fiction  should  be  done  away.    Whatever  errors  had  been 
committed  in  the  Government  of  India  had  been  the  error*  ,of 
the  Crown — of  its  responsible  Ministers  in  England  or  in  India* 
The  Company,  ae  a  governing  body,  had  been  dead  for  mora 
than  seventy  years.    It  had  been  dead*  but  not  buried.    Its 
skin  bad  been  preserved,  and  set  up  as  if  it  were  still  alive* 
In  its  name  all  acts  were  still  done  in  India;  in  its  voire  all 
orders  were  still  sent  out  from  home.    Its  real  .condition  we* 
notorious,  yet  habitually  forgotten;—  published   in  repeated 
Acts  of  Parliament ; — confessed  and  explained  by  Ministers  <of 
State,  yet  constantly  spoken  of  as  if  all  these  enactments  were 
anknown,  —as  if  all  these  confessions  wave  disbelieved.    There 
sever  was  such  an  instance  of  the  power  of  mere  names. 
Some  ninety  years  before,  when  the  agents  of  the  real  '  Com- 
*jpany'  had  ruled  and  plundered  Bengal  under  the  pretended 
Government  of  a  Nawab,  the  scandals  of  this  system  had  been 
denounced  under  the  name  of  a  *  Double  Government.'  The  in- 
dignant oratory  of  Burke  had  kept  fresh  its  hated  memory  in  the 
noblest  passages  of  English  eloquence.  All  traoe  of  that  system, 
tod  of  its  evils,  had  passed  away.  The  very  elements  out  of  which 
it  had  been  born  had  ceased  to  <exiet  long  before  the  birth  of  the 
present  generation.     But  the  sound  of  tbia  opprobrious  epithet 
nad  been  carried  on  by  tradition  through  all  changes  of  time 
and  circumstance,  and  its  virtue  as  a  term  of  reproach  survived 
arhen  all  knowledge  of  its  original  meaning  had  been  lost 
Every  man  who  had  a  grievance,  just  or  unjust,  real  or  su|>» 
posed,  against  the  Government  of  India,  still  babbled  against  it 
as  a  '  Double  Government'    There  is  a  sense*  indeed,  and  an 
important  sense,  in  which  it  was  true  that  the  '  Government  of 
'  India'  was,  and  must  always  be,  a  '  double  Government'  These 
the  Government  in  India  and  there  was  the  Government  in 
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England.  But  this  '  doubleness'  is  a  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
remains  now  precisely  as  it  was  before.  The  only  other  shadow 
of  a  meaning  which  had  been  left  to  this  expression,  was  the 
'doubleness,'  which  consisted  in  the  Indian  Minister  sitting  in 
Cannon  Bow,  and  his  Council  sitting  in  Leadenhall  Street. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  this  fiction  of  'the  Company9  had 
become  a  nuisance  from  the  inveterate  misconceptions  to  which 
it  had  given  rise.     Its  mischief  was  far  greater  in  England  than 
in  India.     It  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  right  understanding 
of  all  Indian  questions.     As  Sir  George  Lewis  accurately  said, 
it  '  threw  obscurity  on  the  seat  of  power.'     But  it  did  more 
than  this — it  weakened  the  authority  of  the  Government  of 
India.     It  made  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament  and  the  people 
forget  their  own  responsibility,  and  induced  them  to  cast  wrong- 
fully upon  others  blame  which,  if  it  attached  to  any  one,  at- 
tached to  themselves,  either  directly  or  through  those  who 
represented  their  authority  and  wielded  their  power.     On  the 
other  hand9  the  Court  of  Directors  claimed  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves  merits  which  really  belonged  to  the  Minister  who  con- 
trolled them, — or  to  the  Governor-General  who  was  practically 
independent  of  them, — or  to  that  public  opinion  which  did 
operate  through  Parliament,  slowly  but  surely,  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  Indian  affairs.     It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  was  the  greatest  delusion  of  the  two — the   delusion 
which  claimed  all  that  was  good  for  '  the  Company,'  or  the 
delusion  which  condemned  the  Company  for  calamities  which 
had  not  the  remotest  connexion  with  the  structure  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 

But  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Palmerston  were  justified  to  take 
advantage  of  the  feeling  which  arose  from  the  events  of  the 
mutiny  to  get  rid  of  forms  which  had  long  been  emptied  of 
all   their  meaning.      It  was  time   that  the    Government  of 
India  should  assume  an  aspect  and  address  corresponding  to  its 
real  nature.     This  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
change.     But  it  is  quite  enough.     On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  nothing  of  anyforce  to  be  said  against  the  abandonment 
of  a  fiction  so  mischievous  in  its  effects.     It  was  not  requisite 
to  abolish  anything  which  had  ever  been  of  the  slightest  value. 
There  was  no  virtue  in  the  fact  that  the  Indian  Council  and 
the  Indian  Minister  were  never  brought  into  personal  com- 
munication.    There  was  no  virtue  in  the  fact  that  part  of  that 
Council  was  still  elected  by  the  holders  of  India  Stock.     There 
was  no  virtue  in  the  fact  that  despatches  dictated  by  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  should  profess  to  come  from  'the  Honourable 
'  Court.'    These  features  of  the  existing  system  it  was  necessary 
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to  remove.  But  almost  everything  else  might  remain  precisely 
as  it  had  been  since  1784.  In  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
power  between  the  Minister  and  his  Council,  no  change  what- 
ever was  required.  The  Court  had  been,  and  the  Council  was 
still  to  be,  advisers  merely.  Much  discussion  arose,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  on  points  of  very  small  importance  —  the  exact 
numbers  of  the  Council,  and  the  preservation  of  an  elective 
element  The  echo  of  old  cries  still  lingered  in  the  ears  of 
men ;  and  they  talked  of  numbers  being  necessary  to  '  inde- 
'pendence;'  as  if  the  size  of  a  Council  could  give  the  semblance 
of  an  authority  which  was  excluded  by  direct  provisions  of  the 
law.  The  only  consideration  of  the  slightest  importance  in 
determining  the  number  of  the  Council  was  that  it  should  be 
large  enough  to  facilitate  a  convenient  subdivision  of  the  busi- 
ness. Lord  Palmerston's  Government  proposed  that  the  number 
should  be  eight,  all  to  be  nominated  by  tne  Crown,  but  under 
restriction  as  to  the  qualifications  of  those  who  were  to  be  eli- 

E'ble.  After  the  change  of  Government,  and  the  failure  of 
ord  Ellenborough's  famous  proposal,  that  certain  English 
towns  should  elect  a  portion  of  the  Council,  the  discussion 
ended  in  the  number  being  fixed  at  fifteen — eight  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown,  and  seven  to  be  elected  by  the  Council 
itself.  The  weight  of  this  body,  as  the  adviser  of  the  Minister 
on  questions  of  Indian  administration,  depends  not  on  its  num- 
bers, but  on  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  men  who 
compose  it  The  old  '  servants  of  the  Company,'  who  formed 
ao  large  a  part  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  were  the  only  class  in 
which  this  knowledge  and  experience  could  be  found :  and  it  is 
a  just  tribute  to  the  noble  qualities  for  government  which  have 
flourished  in  our  civil  and  military  services  of  the  East,  that 
Parliament  has  indicated  those  services  as  the  principal  source 
from  which  the  Indian  councillors  of  the  Crown  shall  continue 
to  be  drawn. 

As  regards  the  administration  of  affairs  in  India,  no 
change  whatever  of  principle  was  required.  We  have,  there- 
fore, always  doubted  whether  it  was  expedient  to  issue  any 
Proclamation  to  the  people  of  India,  —  such  as  that  which 
the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Derby  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Crown 
—  as  if  any  new  authority  were  for  the  first  time  assuming 
their  government.  In  respect  to  religious  toleration  there  was 
nothing  to  promise,  except  an  adherence  to  former  practice. 
This  is  a  far  safer  guide  for  the  expectations  of  a  people,  than 
the  words  of  a  Proclamation,  which  are  liable  to  endless  misin- 
terpretation. We  agree  with  Lord  Canning  when  he  says 
(speaking,  however,  of  another  case),  *  I  believe  that  the  issue 


* 
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*  of  Proclamations  is  not  the  rarest  or  safest  mode  of  influencing 

*  the  natives  of  India.     The  experience  of  the  past  year  hm 

*  famished  examples  of  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  meamm 
4  of  sueh  documents  can  be  perverted,  or  their  language  mhv* 

*  presented  by  the  enemies  of  the  State.'  The  Government 
was  not  a  new  one,  neither  were  its  principles  of  admkiistxtttka 
to  be  new.  Already  the  words  of  the  Proclamation  are  used 
ab  an  armoury  for  debate,  and  are  quoted  as  consistent  « 
inconsistent  with  the  tenor  <d  particular  measure*.     *  We  di 

*  rtrietly  charge  and  enjoin  all  those  who  may  be  in  authority 
'  under  us,  that  they  abstain  from  all  interference  with  tile 

*  religions  belief,  or  worship  of  any  of  our  subjects.9  WonU 
this  Save  prohibited  the  abolition  of  Suttee  ? — or  the  means* 
«eenring  to  convert*  their  shafe  of  their  family  possessions  N- > 
or  the  act  legalising  the  marriage  of  Hindoo  widows  P— or  the 
support  by  •  grants  in  aid  •  of  missionary  schools  ?  There  m 
no  end  of  such  question*.  The  progress  of  society,  and  the 
advance  of  civilisation  in  India  has  '  interfered  with,'  and  mo* 
inevitably  interfere  more  and  more,  with  the  habit*  and 
Customs  and  legal  principles  of  a  barbarous  religion.  Bit 
every  step  in  that  advance  could  heretofore  be  contested  orfy  m 
general  principles,  of  justice  or  of  policy.  In  future  they  wii 
be  contested  with  reference  to  words  of  a  Royal  Proclama- 
tion which  are  not  capable  of  definite  'interpretation.  This  is 
a  dangerous  position  for  a  written  promise  coming  from  the 
Crown.  It  is  like  bringing  the  personal  authority  of  the  Sove- 
reign within  the  circle  of  political  contention.  It  would  have 
been  better,  we  think,  to  stand  on  the  character  which  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  had  never  forfeited,  and  which  it  required  as 
sew  Proclamation  to  define* 

On  the  very  eve  of  hs  dissolution  as  the  traditional  repress*- 
tative  of  an  independent  power  in  the  administration  of  Indhoi 
affairs,  the  Court  of  Directors  was  called  upon  to  deal  with  s* 
event  which  seems  to  gather  Up  within  the  shortest  compass  all 
the  difficulties  and  anomalies  connected  with  the  form  of  gwew 
ment  at  home,  together  with  perhaps  the  most  formidable  ef 
*11  questions  affecting  our  rule  m  India.  In  January  f  86*  the 
army  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  being  concentrated  for  As 
capture  of  Lucknow  and  the  final  subjugation  of  Oade.  Lord 
Canning  moved  from  Calcutta  to  Allahabad  to  be  near  the  seat 
of  war,  and  to  determine  on  the  course  to  be  pursued  Mr  the 
pacMoation  of  the  great  province  which  the  mutiny  had  tem- 
porarily wrested  from  us.  He  found  it  to  be  as  clear  in  0*4* 
as  in  the  rest  of  India,  that  the  defeat  of  our  Government  wwM 
have  been  the  triumph  of  anarchy.    There  was  the  patty  of  titf 
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Begun  and  her  son  claiming  to  represent  the  royal  family  of 
Oude ;  there  was  the  party  of  a  Mabommedan  fanatic  called 
the  MoulTie ;  the  party  of  the  Naaim,  an  adventurer  without 
rigbls  or  property  in  the  province ;  the  Sepoys  who  sold  their 
services  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  Talookdars  and  Zemin- 
dars, all  jealous  of  each  other,  and  ready  to  devastate  and  plunder 
as  before.    But  all  these  factions  had  been  equally  hostile  to  the 
British  Government    Yet  there  was  one  class,  at  least,  for  whom 
we  had  done  much  daring  the  single  year  of  our  rule,  and  from 
which  therefore  it  had  bem  expected  —perhaps  unreasonably—- 
that  we  might  derive  some  support.    This  was  the  village  pro- 
prietors—the actual  occupiers  of  the  soil.     The  condition  of  tbfe 
class  when  we  took  possession  of  the  country  bad  been  one  of  uft- 
psralleled  depression*     Their  rights  had  ceased  to  exist,  or  were 
reduced  to  a  mere  shadow*      They  were  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  Talookdars,  and  were  subject  to  every  kind  of 
oppression,  tyranny*  and  exaction*    We  had  restored  their  ift- 
mpendence,  and  founded  our  Land  Settlement  mainly  Oft  a 
direct  recognition  of  what  we  believed  to  be  their  old  hereditary 
rights.     But  whether  from  their  weakness  or  from  other  causes* 
this  class  had  shown  us  no  favour  in  our  hour  of  need*     In 
truth  they  had  fallen  again  under  the  subjection  from  which  we 
had  redeemed  them,  and  bad  joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  bad 
risen  in  arms  against  us.      Sir  James  Outram  reported  that 
the  village  communities  had  fallen  too  low  to  enable  us  to 
make  them,  with  safety  to  ourselves,  the  basis  of  our  Land 
Settlement  in  Oude*     Lord  Canning  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  start  afresh.     The 
universal  character  of  the  insurrection  gave  the  right,  and 
afforded  the  means,  of  doing  so.    It  was  impossible,  indeed,  to 
treat  the  people  of  Oude  as  we  treated  our  own  Sepoys,  or  the 
revolted  subjects  of  our  older  provinces*    Lord  Canning  there- 
fore put  aside  altogether,  in  respect  to  Oude,  the  punishments 
of  death,  imprisonment,  and  transportation.    But  he  determined 
to  declare  that  the  Government  of  India  held  itself  free  to 
deal  with  the  land  of  Onde— disencumbered  from  engagements 
which  had  been  considered  favourable  to  the  people,  but  which 
had  failed  to  secure  their  gratitude  or  contentment.    Those 
engagements  had  been  cancelled  by  rebellion ;  and  he  deemed  it 
indispensable  that  the  Government  should  resume  that  right 
over  the  soil,  which  every  Government  in  India  has  asserted  in 
its  dealings  with  the  people,  and  which  is  the  basis  Of  all 
Indian  finance*     The  moment  therefore  Sir  Colin  Campbell's 
oolumns  had  cleared  the  city  of  Lucknow,  and  the  reoonqueet 
of  the  province  was  virtually  secured,  Lord  Canning  issued  the 
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famous  proclamation  which  rewarded  a  few  faithful  Talookdare 
by  a  perpetual  confirmation  of  their  estates,  and  declared  that 
with  those  exceptions,  and  with  the  exception  of  such  other 
persons  as  might  establish  similar  claims  upon  the  favour  of  the 
Government,  the  '  proprietary  right  in  the  soil  of  the  province 
'  was  confiscated  to  the  British  Government,  which  would 
*  dispose  of  that  right  in  such  manner  as  to  it  might  seem 
'  fitting/ 

Translated  into  the  English  language,  and  interpreted  by 
European  ideas  in  respect  to  property  in  the  soil,  this  was 
undoubtedly  a  sweeping  measure.     There  was,  however,  at 
this  time  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Control  a  statesman 
who  knew  India,  and  who  ought  to  have  known  how  different 
are  the  principles  which  prevail  there,  *nd  which  have   been 
familiar  to  the  people  through  all  their  history.     Proprietary 
right  in  the   soil,  or  a  right  which  —  whether  so  called  or 
not  —  is    virtually  the    same,   belongs   and   has   always   be- 
longed to  the  Government  of  India.     It  is  only  parted  with 
under  leases  or  s  settlements '  more  or  less  favourable  to  the 
feudatories  and  occupiers  of  the  soil  —  which  leases  are  con- 
stantly revised  and  altered  under  a  power  which  is  practically  a 
proprietary  power.     To  put  an  end  to  the  first  Settlement 
made  in  Oude  on  the  ground  of  subsequent  rebellion  was  a 
punishment  strictly  measured  to  the  offence*    It  was  one  which 
native  rulers  under  similar  circumstances  had  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  enforcing.     It  was  one  which  did  not  touch  the 
honour  of  the  most  sensitive  Rajpoot  or  Brahmin.      It  was 
one,  finally, — the  only  one — which  would  enable  us  to  resettle 
the  country  under  conditions  better  suited  to  the  ascertained 
condition  of  the  people.     Nevertheless,  the  prudence  of  issu- 
ing such  a  proclamation  was  fairly  open  to  discussion.  Its  terms 
were  considered  inexpedient  by  Sir  James  Outram  on  the  spot, 
and  the  Indian  Minister  had  an  undoubted  right  to  act  upon  his 
opinion  in  the  matter.  He  was  bound,  however,  to  intimate  that 
opinion  in  a  manner  consistent  with  Lord  Canning's  position,  and 
with  the  maintenance  of  his  authority  in  India.   But  there  is  one 
temptation  which  Lord  Ellenborough  cannot  resist.     Without 
being  a  great  debater,  he  is  the  greatest  orator  in  Parliament, 
and  he  will  sacrifice  much  to  the  rhythm  of  a  stately  sentence. 
Seizing  on  the  Secret  Committee, —  that  strange  instrument  of 
Government  devised  by  Mr.  Pitt  for  bringing  the  will  of  the 
Minister  to  bear  at  once  and  secretly  on  the  Government  of 
India, —  Lord  Ellenborough  issued  against  Lord  Canning  the 
celebrated  despatch  which  very  nearly  destroyed  the  Cabinet  of 
which  he  was  a  member.     We  can  quite  conceive  the  pleasure 
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with  which  ear  and  hand  followed  the  march  of  these  sounding 
periods : — 

'  Other  conquerors,  when  they  have  succeeded  in  disarming  re- 
sistance, have  excepted  a  few  persons  as  still  deserving  of  punish- 
ment, but  have  with  a  generous  policy  extended  their  clemency  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people* 

'  You  have  acted  upon  a  different  principle  ;  you  have  reserved  a 
few  as  deserving  of  special  favour,  and  you  have  struck,  with  what 
they  will  feel  as  the  severest  of  punishments,  the  mass  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country. 

'  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  precedents  from  which  you  have 
departed  will  appear  to  have  been  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  wisdom 
superior  to  that  which  appears  in  the  precedent  you  have  made/ 

Not  content  with  this  rebuke  to  the  Governor-General,  Lord 
EUenborough — the  man  who  had 'struck  down  the  unfortunate 
Ameers  of  Scinde,and  had  annexed  their  country — condemned 
in  no  indirect  terms  the  annexation  of  Oude,  misrepresented 
broadly  the  grounds  on  which  it  had  proceeded*,  and  implied  a 
doubt  whether  we  had  any  good  right  to  hold  the  province. 
This  'secret'  despatch  was  instantly  published  in  England. 
Whatever  were  the  merits  of  Lord  Canning's  proclamation,  this 
public  denunciation  of  his  conduct  before  all  India,  in  the  very 
crisis  of  a  dangerous  insurrection,  was — and  was  felt  to  be  — 


*  As  this  erroneous  statement  of  Lord  EUenborough  is  a  very 
common  one,  we  may  as  well  specify  it  here.  It  is  as  follows  :— 
'  We  dethroned  the  Sang  of  Oude  and  took  possession  of  his  kingdom 
'  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  (1801),  which  had  been  subsequently  modified 
'  by  another  treaty  (1837),  under  which,  had  it  been  held  in  force, 
'  the  course  we  adopted  could  not  have  been  lawfully  pursued ;  but 
*  we  held  that  it  (the  treaty  of  1837)  was  not  in  force  ;  although  the 
'  fact  of  its  not  having  been  ratified  in  England,  as  regarded  the  pro- 
'  vision  on  which  we  rely  for  our  justification,  had  not  been  pre- 
'  viously  made  known  to  the  King  of  Oude.'  This  sentence  is  not 
expressed  with  the  clearness  usual  in  Lord  Ellenborough's  writings. 
But  the  assertions  it  contains  are  as  erroneous  as  they  are  confused 
and  contradictory.  First, — We  did  not  profess  to  act  under  the 
treaty  of  1801.  On  the  contrary,  Lord  Dalhousie's  first  step  was  to 
declare  that  treaty,  and  all  other  treaties,  abrogated,  because  the 
King  of  Oude  had  not  fulfilled  them.  Secondly, — It  is  not  true  that 
we  '  relied  for  our  justification '  on  any  provision  of  the  treaty  of 
1837,  which  was  null.  Thirdly, — It  is  not  true  that  we  derived 
advantage  from  the  non-ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1837.  On  the 
contrary,  Lord  Dalhousie  would  have  been  delighted  to  proceed 
under  it,  if  it  had  been  in  force.  It  gave  him  all  he  wanted — a  right 
to  seize  the  government.  The  king,  however,  was  offered  a  better 
position  than  that  treaty  would  have  secured  to  him. 
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an  outrage.  Lord  EUenborough,  with  a  manliness  which  k 
never  wanting  in  his  conduct,  saved  his  colleagues  by  sacrificing 
lumself.     The  Court  of  Directors,  following  in  the  wake  of 

Sablic  opinion  in  England,  passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Led 
aiming*  This  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  last  important 
political  act  of '  the  Company.9  Onoe  before,  they  had  exerted 
against  the  same  statesman  the  only  formidable  power  which  had 
neen  left  them  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  had  recalled  the  Governor-General,  who  was  by 
law  their  '  servant,'  but  who  had  determined  too  ostentatiously 
to  become  their  master.  We  do  not  regret  the  change  which 
deprives  the  Council  of  the  Indian  Minister  of  this  last  remnant 
of  original  authority.  It  was  one  which  never  was,  and  never 
could  be,  exerted  except  under  the  protection  of  such  an  amount 
of  public  feeling  in  England  as  would  find  adequate  expression 
in  the  British  Parliament. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Canning  panned  his  course  of  policy  tn 
Oude  with  complete  success.  The  Proclamation,  we  believe, 
had  little  or  no  effect ;  because,  practically,  it  never  reached 
the  people  until  acts  had  superseded  words.  They  looked 
to  what  was  done,  not  to  what  was  said.  Within  little  more 
than  a  month  after  the  capture  of  Luckuow,  almost  all  the 
large  Talookdars  of  Oude  had  tendered  their  allegiance  by 
letter,  by  *  vakeel/  or  in  person.  Our  officers  had  even  in  some 
cases  to  advise  them  to  delay  declaring  themselves  until  the 
armed  bodies  of  our  own  mutineers  had  been  dispersed.  Lord 
Canning  impressed  upon  his  agents  that  their  '  dealings  with 
4  the  chief  rebels  should  be  as  conciliatory  as  might  be  con- 

*  sbtent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Government'  In  proportion 
as  the  masterly  arrangements  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  restored 
our  military  possession  of  the  province,  no  difficulty  was  fouad 
in  convincing  the  people  that  our  'confiscation  of  the  pro- 

*  prietary  right  in  the  soil '  was  perfectly  consistent  with  a  re- 
settlement on  liberal  conditions,  according  as  their  conduct 
might  deserve.  The  principle  on  which  this  resettlement  pitr- 
ceeded  was  that  indicated  by  Sir  James  Outram.  The  events 
of  the  rebellion  were  assumed  as  proving  that  the  village  com- 
munities were  too  feeble,  and  too  broken  by  the  oppressions  to 
which  they  had  been  so  long  exposed,  to  enable  them  to  hold 
that  position  in  Oude  which  had  been  given  to  similar  com- 
munities in  the  Punjaub,  and  in  oar  own  North-western  Pro- 
vinces. The  alternative  was  to  lean  more  on  the  Talookdan 
as  the  responsible  landholders,  and  to  give  a  more  general  and 
more  extended  recognition  to  their  position  and  authority.  It 
must   be  remembered  that  the  Land  Settlement  originally 
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ordered  by  Lord  Dalhoosie,  and  curried  into  effect  daring  the 
first  year  of  Lord  Canning's  Government,  was  avowedly 
experimental  ~  to  last  only  for  three  years,  and  to  give 
way  afterward*  to  eueh  permanent  arrangements  as  might  be 
found  on  detailed  examination  to  be  most  consistent  with  die 
Teal  rights  of  the  various  parties  having  different  interests  in 
the  sod.  It  was  only  pending  this  inquiry  that  the  actual 
occupiers  were  to  be  assumed  as  having  the  primary  rights 
whicn  are  involved  in  possession.  This  settlement  was  therefore 
perfectly  consistent  with  tile  final  recognition  of  the  Talookdars 
m  any  capacity  or  position  to  which  they  might  be  found  to 
have  a  just  and  reasonable  claim.  Whilst  this  first  temporary 
settlement  was  going  on,  Lord  Cunning  did  not  take  any 
alarm  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  people ;  nor  did  he  admit  that 
Hie  events  of  1357,  as  affecting  Oude,  were  connected  with  the 
measures  of  the  Government  or  the  acts  of  its  local  officers. 
On  the  contrary,  he  tells  us  that '  the  assessment  was  moderate, 

*  and  the  settlement  on  the  whole  was  completed  in  conformity 
4  with  the  views  then  generally  entertained  of  sound  policy.* 
But— whether  rightly  or  wrongly  may  well  be  questioned — 
be  assumed  the  rebellion  as  rurnishing  new  evidence  upon 
that  policy— evidence  which  superseded  the  necessity  of  the 
more  elaborate  inquiry  originally  intended.  He  adopted  the 
opinion  that  '  the  maintenance  of  a  territorial  aristocracy  is 
'  an  object  of  so  great  importance  that  we  may  well  afford  to  sa- 
4  orifice  something  of  a  system  which,  whilst  it  has  increased 
4  the  independence  and  protected  the  rights  of  the  cultivators 

*  of  the  soil,  and  augmented  the  revenues  of  the  State,  has  led 

*  more  or  less  directly  to  the  extinction  or  decay  of  the  old 

*  nobility  of  the  country/  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  policy 
tfeat  he  determined  to  base  the  new  Land  Settlement  on 
the  dhmns  of  the  Talookdars ;  but  to  limit  their  power,  and 
guard  it  from  abuse  by  such  restrictions  in  their  new  grants 
as  might  protect  the  rights  of  the  occupiers  and  cultivators  of 
the  soak 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  virtue  and  even  the  justice  of 
tills  system,  will  entirely  depend  on  the  force  and  efficiency 
given  to  these  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  Talookdars  of 
Oude.  Of  Lord  Canning's  intentions  to  secure  and  protect 
equally  all  subordinate  rights  in  the  soil,  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever.  But  considering  all  that  we  know  of  the  manner  in 
which  die  Talookdars  had  acquired  and  bad  used  their  power,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  have  the  strongest  uugivmg  of  any  system 

*  Despatch,  November  29th,  1869. 
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which  should  assume  the  status  quo  before  our  annexation  of  die 
province — or  any  approach  to  it — as  the  basis  of  the  *  pro- 
€  prietary  rights '  which  we  are  to  sanction  and  support  I*et  us 
take  one  example : — there  is  a  certain  Rajah  Maun  Singh,  of 
whom  we  are  told  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  that  'several 
'  hundred  square  miles  of  the  Baraitch  division  had  been  depo- 
€  pulated  by  a  Nazim  of  his  family,  who  also  practised  revolting 

*  cruelties  on  the  peasantry.'  His  uncle  —  the  founder  of  the 
family  fortunes — was  a  trooper  in  a  Sepoy  regiment,  and  Mann 
himself  had  obtained  his  wealth  through  every  kind  of  villany 
and  every  degree  of  crime,*  Yet  we  understand  that  under 
the  Talookdaree  Settlement  this  representative  of  a  '  native 
'aristocracy*  has  been  recognised  as  the  owner  of  upwards 
of  one  thousand  townlands,  embracing  some  50O  square 
miles  of  territory.  In  our  opinion  far  too  great  stress  was 
laid  on  the  complicity  in  rebellion  of  the  village  communities 
of  Oude.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  could  resist  the 
influences  under  which  they  were  placed*  In  the  first  place,  out 
mutinous  Sepoys  were  their  own  brothers  and  cousins.  In  the 
next  place,  we  had  not  disarmed  the  Talookdars,  and  their  power 
remained,  therefore,  substantially  unbroken.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  villages  could  resist  it,  if  they  had  been  ever  so  disposed 
to  do  so.  There  does  not  seem  therefore  to  be  any  good  reason 
for  sacrificing  their  proprietary  rights  in  favour  of  those  whose 
hostility  to  us  was  at  least  as  certain,  and  far  more  active.  It 
would  indeed  be  most  inexpedient  in  India  to  trace  too  far  back 
the  origin  of  existing  powers.  But  in  many  cases  in  Oude  the 
Talookdars  were  the  recent  and  mushroom  growth  of  anarchy 
and  fraud.  We  are  glad  therefore  to  see  that  by  directions  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council!,  the  special  attention  of  the 
Indian  Government  has  been  called  to  the  danger  of  a  '  violent 

*  reaction'  of  opinion  in  respect  to  the  '  failure  of  our  first  set- 
tlement, and  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  so  watching  and  modi- 
fying the  Settlement  with  the  Talookdars  in  Oude  as  to  protect, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  rights  and  property  of  the  villagers  of 
Oude.  This  necessity  is  all  the  more  urgent  since  Lord  Canning 
took  the  farther  step  of  intrusting  some  of  the  Talookdars  with 
a  revenue  jurisdiction  over  their  estates,  and  of  conferring  on 
them  at  the  same  time  magisterial  powers.     This  is  indeed  a 

*  For  an  account  of  this  man's  rise,  and  of  his  treacherous  and 
cruel  acts,  see  '  Sleeman's  Journey/  &c,  vol  i.  p.  66-7.,  and  143-45* 
as  well  as  many  other  passages. 

t  See  Oude  Papers  (July,  1861),  Despatches  of  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
April  24th,  1860,  and  August  17tb,  1861. 
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bold  experiment.  If  it  succeeds  it  will  be  a  great  triumph. 
But  to  judge  whether  it  succeeds  or  not,  we  must  be  vigilant ; 
and,  if  we  are  not  vigilant,  we  shall  not  be  just.  We  have 
no  right  to  give  such  power  to  such  men,  unless  we  not  only 
are  willing  to  believe,  but  take  care  to  see,  that  they  do  not 
abuse  it. 

Closely  connected  with  this  '  reaction  of  opinion '  in  favour  of 
a  native  aristocracy,  stands  the  measure  which  Lord  Canning 
took  at  a  somewhat  later  period  on  the  transmission  of  inheri- 
tance by  adoption.  The  conduct  of  the  native  princes  during 
the  contest  of  1857-8  was  indeed  remarkable,  and  proves,  if 
additional  proof  were  needed,  that  the  insurrection  was  essen- 
tially a  mutiny,  and  nothing  else.  With  few  exceptions, 
they  saw  clearly  that  the  success  of  the  Sepoys  would 
have  been  merely  the  success  of  a  lawless  soldiery,  and  that 
a  power  before  which  the  British  Government  should  suc- 
cumb would  be  a  power  beside  which  they  themselves  could 
not  stand  an  hour.  Their  weakness,  indeed,  made  their 
fidelity  in  some  cases  of  comparatively  little  value.  The  only 
one  within  the  limits  of  British  India  who  had  any  consider- 
able military  force,  the  Maharajah  of  Gwalior,  was  unable 
to  restrain  his  army  from  joining  the  mutineers.  This,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  fairly  said,  was  more  our  fault  than  his,  be- 
cause his  troops  were  a  contingent  under  the  old  subsidiary 
system,  and  virtually  formed  part  of  the  army  of  Bengal.  The 
friendly  attitude  assumed  by  the  Government  of  the  Nizam 
in  the  South  of  India,  was  the  most  important  aid  which  we 
derived  from  any  native  State.  But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that 
the  infection  of  the  mutiny  never  reached  the  Presidencies  of 
Madras  or  of  Bombay ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  tendency  of  native  States  really  powerful  and  really  inde- 
pendent, is  a  point  on  which  the  events  of  the  mutiny  caste  no 
additional  lignt.  It  was  well  for  us  that  there  was  no  native 
State,  either  within  or  beyond  our  borders,  which  was  sufficiently 
powerful  and  sufficiently  independent  to  be  tempted  by  the  im- 
mense opportunity  which  our  difficulties  presented.  It  was 
fortunate  for  us  that,  before  the  Great  Mutiny  broke  out,  the 
*  Policy  of  Annexation '  had  made  the  Punjaub  our  own,  and 
that  along  no  British  frontier  could  we  any  longer  see  such  an 
army  watching  us  as  the  army  of  old  Kunjeet  Singh.  It  was 
fortunate,  too,  that  within  our  own  external  boundary  we  had 
no  native  prince  to  deal  with  in  the  position  which  had  once 
been  occupied  by  Holkar,  or  Scindia,  or  Tippoo.  We  had  to 
deal  with  many  native  '  States,'  but  with  not  one  native 
4  Power.9    This  makes  all  the  difference.     Those  who  talk  of 
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the  positive  advantage  of  maintaining  'native  States'  abotld 
define  what  they  mean.  States  that  are  little  mwe  thaa  da» 
pendent  Principalities  —  sovereigns  that  are  little  more  that 
great  nobles,— these  may  have,  under  some  eoodkiaaa,  aa 
important  influence  in  the  peaceful  government  of  00  vast  a 
country.  But  the  irresistible  logic  of  events  has  proved  th* 
the  safety  of  our  empire  in  the  East,  and  of  the  great  k 
which  that  empire  represents,  is  incompatible  wifix  the 
ence,  within  the  limits  of  India,  of  any  formidable 
Power. 

But  the  direct  assintanfla  which  had  been  gnten  to  us  by- 
native  chiefs,  such  as  the  Maharajah  of  Patteala,  **d  the 
indirect   aid  whioh  had  been  rendered  by  the  passive  but 
friendly  attitude  of  others,  determined  Lord  Canning  net  eelj 
to  offer  personal  rewards  to  these  princes  individually,  but  ta 
take  the  opportunity  of  announcing  a  move  definite  and  *  moot 
favourable  policy  to  the  whole  class  than  as  a  rule  had  prevailed 
before.    It  is  not  true  indeed*  as  has  been  often  alleged,  that 
the  policy  of  the  Indian  Government  had  been  uniformly  cr 
even  generally  hostile  to  the  old  native  State*.  On  the  oeotranr, 
Lord  Canning  admit*  that '  its  orders  in  dealing  with  doubtful 
'  or  lapsed  succession*  have  in  many  instances  been  liberal  and 
'  even  generous.'  Lord  Dalhonsie,  who  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  view  least  favourable  to  native  States,  had  declared  that 
whenever  there  was  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  respect  to  the 
of  succession,  that  doubt  should  be  ruled  in  favour  of  the 
prince.    But  no  general  principle  had  ever  been  kid  few* 
defining  the  circumstances  under  which  suoh  doubt   worid 
be  admitted  to  exist.    Each  caae  as  it  arose  had  been  desb 
with  on   its   separate    merits,    and   the   highest 
were  constantly  divided  as  to  the  abstract  principles  of 
law,  and  of  paramount  rights,  which  should  be  brought  ta 
bear  upon  each  decision.     The  truth  is  that  the  practice  is 
India  had  varied  with  the  power  of  the  paramount  authority; 
Where  it  was  weak  the  feudatories  had  encroached  upon  iv~ 
where  it  was  strong  it  had  acted  on  its  strength.     Rnnjeet 
Singh,  holding  in  his  hand  the  reins  of  a  powerful  Govern* 
ment,  had  never  recognised  the  right  of  adoption  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  Punjaub.     Our  own  policy  had  varied,  becaote 
the  circumstances  of  different  oases  had  been  various.     Then  it 
no  analogy,  for  example,  between  suoh  a  '  sovereign '  as  the 
Bajah  of  Sattarah,  whom  w£  bad  ourselves  aet  up,  and  As 
ancient  States  which  had  maintained  a  relative  independence  for 
centuries  under  the  successive  conquerors  of  India.     Accord- 
ingly, by  practice  and  by  precedent,  the  pbbrikge  of  transauttiag 
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to  adopted  heirs  their  own  right*  of  sovereignty  or  of 
bad,  in  respect  to  some  of  the  great.  Indian  Principalities  been 
established  by  our  uniform  aeqnieaeenoe.  This  was  the  ease 
with  the  whole  group  of  native  States  which  constitute  what 
ia  called  Rajpootana.  Speeial  intimations  to  the  same  effects 
as  a  personal  reward,  had  already  been  given  to  the  great 
Houses  of  Scindia,  Holkar,  Bewab,  Puttialla,  and  others  of 
smaller  name.  What  remained  therefor**  to  be  dona  affeeted 
only  a  multitude  of  those  minor  principalities  which  are  without 

?>htical  power,  but  which  do  certainly  fulfil  far  better  than  the 
alookdars  of  Oude  the  conditions  belonging  to  a  €  native 
€  aristocracy.' 

Lord  Canning,  accordingly,  suggested  that  the  time  had  come 
when  we  might  adopt  and  announce  name  rule  in  regard  to  sue* 
oession  to  native  States,  mere  distinct  than  could  be  found  either 
in  our  own  previous  practice  or  in  that  of  former  paramount 
Powers  of  India : — 

'A  time  so  opportune  for  the  step  can  never  occur  again.  The 
last  vestiges  of  the  Royal  House  of  Delhi,  from  which  for  our  own 
convenience  we  had  long  been  content  to  accept  a  vicarious  authority, 
have  been  swept  away.  The  last  Pretender  to  the  representation  of 
the  Peishwa  has  disappeared.  The  Crown  of  England  stands  forth 
the  unquestioned  ruler  and  paramount  Power  in  all  India,  and  is,  for 
the  first  time,  brought  face  to  face  with  its  feudatories.  There  is  a 
reality  in  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sovereign  of  England  which  has 
never  existed  before,  and  which  is  not  only  felt  but  eagerly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  chiefs.  A  great  convulsion  has  been  followed  by  such 
a  manifestation  of  our  strength  as  India  had  never  seen  ;  and  if  this, 
In  its  turn,  be  followed  by  an  act  of  general  substantial  grace  to  the 
native  chiefs,  over  and  above  the  special  rewards  which  have  already 
been  given  to  those  whaae  services  deserve  them,  the  saeasune  witt 
be  reasonable  and  appreciated. 

'Such  an  act  of  grace,— and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  of  sound 
policy, —  would  be  an  assurance  to  every  chief  above  the  rank  of 
Jagheerdar,  who  now  governs  his  own  territory,  no  matter  how 
small  it  may  be,  or  where  it  may  be  situated,  or  whence  his  authority 
over  it  may  in  the  first  instance  have  been  derived,  that  the  para- 
mount Power  desires  to  see  his  Government  perpetuated,  and  that  on 
failure  of  natural  heirs,  his  adoption  of  a  successor,  according  to 
Hindoo  law  (if  he  be  a  Hindoo),  and  to  the  customs  of  his  race,  will 
be  recognised,  and  that  nothing  shall  disturb  the  engagement  thus 
made  to  him,  so  long  as  bis  house  is  loyal  to  the  Crown  and  faithful 
to  the  conditions  of  the  treaties  or  grants  which  record  its  obligation 
to  the  British  Government' 

One  question  immediately  rises  to  our  lips  on  reading  this  pno- 
posal: — What  room  is  left  for  the  discharge  of  our  obligations 
to  the  people,  as  distinguished  from  the  Rulers  of  Native  States? 
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What  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  as  Oude  ?  Is  disloyalty  to 
ourselves  to  be  the  only  crime  recognised  in  onr  dealings  with 
native  governments  t  Is  incompetence  or  cruelty,  or  corruption 
— the  ruin  of  a  country,  and  the  misery  of  its  people  —  are 
these  to  be  tolerated,  and  if  tolerated,  then  virtually  protected 
by  the  paramount  Power  in  India?  Happily  Lord  Canning 
did  not  leave  in  doubt  the  answer  he  would  return  to  questions 
such  as  these*     He  says,  '  The  proposed  measure  will  not  debtr 

*  the  Government  of  India  from  stepping  in  to  set  right  such 

*  serious  abuses  in  a  native  Government  as  may  threaten  any 
'  part  of  the  country  with  anarchy  or  disturbance,  nor  from 
'  assuming  temporary  charge  of  a  native  State  when  there  shall 
'  be  sufficient  reason  to  do  so.  This  has  long  been  our  practice.' 
Lord  Canning  reminds  us  that  even  Sir  George  Clerk,  who 
represents  the  school  most  favourable  to  the  preservation  of 
native  States,  had  said,  in  speaking  of  a  particular  case  in  the 
Hill  Country, '  The  proper  punishment  for  the  paramount  State 

*  to  inflict  for  gross  mismanagement  and  oppression  such  as 
'  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  in  those  hills,  would  be  die 

*  sequestration  of  the  chieftaincies.9  But  Lord  Canning  goes 
on  to  say  that  in  his  own  opinion  '  the  penalty  of  sequestration 
'  or  confiscation  should  be  used  only  when  the  misconduct  or 
'  oppression  is  such  as  to  be  not  only  heinous  in  itself,  but  of  a 
'  nature  to  constitute  indisputably  a  breach  of  loyalty  or  of 

*  recorded  engagement  to  the  paramount  Power.'  We  are  bound 
to  say  that  we  do  not  concur  in  this  opinion.  There  was  no 
breach  of  loyalty  towards  the  British  Government  on  the  part  of 
the  rulers  of  Oude.  Except,  therefore,  upon  a  higher  principle 
than  this,  we  could  not  have  permanently  rescued  the  people 
of  that  distracted  country.  But  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
people  of  India  from  rulers  who  are  hopelessly  bad,  we  hold  to 
be  a  duty  at  least  as  binding  on  us,  as  the  duty  of  maintaining 
our  own  dominion.  Subject  to  these  important  reservations, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Lord  Canning's  policy  on  the 
question  of  adoption.  Liberal  as  this  policy  was,  towards  native 
princes,  any  evil  likely  to  arise  from  it  was  greatly  modified  by 
two  important  qualifications — first,  that  it  was  specially  confined 
to  princes  at  that  time  in  the  actual  exercise  of  ruling  power 
over  their  own  States ;  and  secondly,  that  no  general  intimation 
was  to  be  made  upon  the  subject,  but  that  a  separate  notice  of 
the  intention  of  the  British  Government  was  to  be  given  to 
each  chief  to  whom  it  was  individually  meant  that  it  should 
apply.  The  first  of  these  limitations  excluded  the  case  of  all 
native  States  in  which  we  had  already  assumed  the  powers  of 
Government,  even  though  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  native 
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prince  might  still  be  maintained*  The  second  limitation  secured 
the  power  of  excluding  each  particular  case  in  which  the  expe- 
diency of  continuing  a  native  *  Raj '  might  be  considered 
doubtful. 

The  links  which  bind  together  all  the  greater  questions  of 
our  administration  in  the  East  at  once  drew  into  discussion, 
as  inseparably  connected,  the  reconstruction  of  the  Indian  army 
and  the  reestablishment  of  Indian  finance.  Both  had  for  the 
time  been  shattered.  Of  the  great  army  of  Bengal,  numbering 
in  regular  infantry  alone  upwards  of  74,000  men.  only  eleven  bat- 
talions remained  with  arms  in  their  hands  when  the  mutiny  was 
quelled.  In  finance,  the  condition  of  the  Empire,  which  before 
the  mutiny  had  been  good,  exhibited  at  the  close  of  the 
war  an  alarming  deficit,  and  a  certainty  of  the  debt  being 
more  than  doubled.  But  this  was  not  all.  Opinions  prevailed 
in  respect  to  the  new  military  system  which  seemed  to  render 
economy  impossible,  whilst  the  difficulty  of  devising  new  sources 
of  revenue  was  one  among  the  standard  traditions  of  Indian 
statesmen.  These  difficulties,  again,  tested,  in  the  course  of 
their  discussion,  the  working  of  the  Local  Government  of 
India,  and  led  to  a  material  change  in  its  form  and  structure. 
On  all  these  matters  the  solution  arrived  at  belongs,  not  indeed 
exclusively  to  Lord  Canning,  but  wholly  to  Lord  Canning's 
time ;  and  on  each,  therefore,  it  falls  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  present  an  outline  of  the  results. 

We  shall  take  the  last  of  these  questions  first  The  history 
of  the  Councils  in  India  is  curious,  but  may  be  shortly  told. 
The  original  intention  of  the  Company  in  establishing  councils 
was  to  check  their  governors ;  and  when  Parliament  first  in- 
terfered by  the  Act  of  1773,  the  same  idea  prevailed.  The 
four  councillors  of  Bengal,  as  well  as  the  Governor-General, 
were  named  by  the  Act,  and  the  decision  of  all  questions  rested 
with  the  majority,  —  the  Governor-General  having  only  a  vote, 
and  a  casting  vote.  It  was  under  this  system  that  the  famous 
contest  arose  between  Warren  Hastings  and  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
who  commanded  for  a  time  a  majority  in  the  Council.  Mr. 
Pitt's  Act  of  1784  did  not  directly  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
things,  but  indirectly  it  did.  It  had  been  the  death  of  one 
member  of  the  Council  which  had  made  Hastings  suddenly 
supreme  in  his  own  Council ;  because  having  one  supporter,  and 
his  own  casting-vote,  he  could  always  command  a  majority.  It 
must  have  been  with  some  reference  to  this  obvious  result,  that 
Pitt's  Act  of  1784  reduced  the  number  of  councillors  from 
four  to  three.  The  consequence,  of  course,  was  that  if  the 
Governor-General  had  even  one  supporter,  he  could  always 
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command  a  majority  of  votes.  Bat  beyond  this  the  Act  of 
1784  did  not  go.  One  clause,  indeed,  was  intended  to  prevent 
the  Governor-General  from  exercising  the  power  of  his  majority 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  muzzle  his  Council  altogether.  He  could 
not  defeat  by  adjournment  beyond  the  second  time,  the  discus- 
sion of '  any  matter  or  question '  brought  forward  by  a  councillor. 
Under  ibis  system  free  discussion  was  at  least  secured,  and  in 
the  extreme  case  of  the  Governor-General  standing  absolutely 
alone,  be  might  be  overruled.  But  two  years  later  Mr.  Pitt 
made  important  changes,  and  established  the  relations  between 
the  Governor-General  and  his  Counoil  very  much  on  the  footing 
on  which  they  have  ever  since  remained.  In  all  executive 
matters  the  Governor-General  was  made  supreme,  although  in 
respect  to  making  t  general  rules  and  regulations,'  he  was 
still  left  dependent  on  having  at  least  one  supporter.  This 
distinction  was  not  important,  because  all  the  real  power  of  the 
Indian  Government  lay  in  executive  rather  than  in  legislstive 
action.  Practically  the  Governor-General  was  supreme,  and 
his  authority  extended  over  the  minor  Presidencies,  although 
in  all  matters  in  which  this  supreme  authority  was  not  actually 
interposed,  the  local  governments  had  full  executive  and  legis- 
lative powers.  The  Act  of  1838  first  established  a  c legislative9 
as  distinct  from  the  Executive  Council,  by  adding  a  single 
member  to  the  ordinary  Council  when  sitting  for  legislative 
purposes.  But  the  same  Act  still  farther  concentrated  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Governor-General  over  his  own  Council, 
and  extinguished-  any  legislative  authority  in  the  local  govern- 
ments. Even  their  executive  functions  were  restricted 
within  narrow  limits,  by  their  being  deprived  of  all  power  of 
independent  expenditure.  It  was  as  some  remedy  for  this, 
that  the  Act  of  1853  enlarged  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
added  representative  members  from  the  minor  Presidencies. 
The  Act  of  1853  made  no  change  in  the  powers  of  the  Council, 
but  only  in  its  numbers  and  composition.  But  practically  this 
enlargement  of  size, — the  habit  of  holding  its  sittings  or  debates 
in  public, — new  *  standing  orders,'  which  simulated  the  forms 
of  Parliament,  and,  last  not  least,  an  increase  of  legal  members, 
led  to  consequences  which  threatened,  at  one  time,  to  be  a 
serious  embarrassment  to  Lord  Canning's  Government.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Council,  as  constituted 
under  the  Act  of  1853,  had  not  worked  ill  in  matters  of  legis- 
lation. It  passed  many  useful  Acts,  and  the  Governor-General 
had  been  supported  in  all  the  measures  he  proposed.  But  the 
entire  incapacity  of  such  a  body  to  assume  the  functions  of  a  re- 
presentative assembly  for  the  whole  of  India,  must  be  apparent 
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at  a  glanoe.  The  change  recommended  by  Lord  Canning  was 
adopted  by  the  Home  Government,  and  received  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  in  the  session  of  1861.  It  was  a  change  of  the 
highest  importance  in  respect  to  the  local  Government  of 
India.  Its  object  was  twofold ;  first,  to  break  up  the  relative 
importance  of  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council  by  subdividing 
its  work  among  a  number  of  separate  bodies;  and  secondly, 
to  restore  to  the  minor  Presidencies  a  large  share  in  the 
executive  and  legislative  powers  which  had  been  taken  from 
them  by  the  Act  of  1833.  The  European  community  of  Cal- 
cutta has  an  opportunity  of  working  off  its  steam  in  a  local 
Council  for  Bengal.  The  Act  specifies  a  list  of  imperial 
subjects  with  which  these  local  Councils  cannot  interfere. 
There  still  remains  a  Supreme  Executive  and  a  Supreme 
Legislative  Council.  The  members  of  the  Executive  Council  are 
each  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  a  separate  department, 
and  are  in  fact  the  cabinet  of  the  Governor-General.  In  the 
Legislative  Council  the  nominated  members  sit  for  two  years 
only,  so  as  to  afford  opportunities  for  change.  Boom  is  left  for 
the  admission  of  distinguished  natives,  who  may  be  selected 
as  really  capable  of  representing  the  opinions  of  the  native 
princes  and  the  native  people.  But  the  preponderance  of  official 
members  is  secured ;  and  undue  interference  with  the  Executive 
is  prevented  by  a  strict  reservation  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Initiative  in  all  legislative  proceedings.  The 
supremacy,  too,  of  the  Governor-General  is  maintained. 

Where  a  really  representative  government  is  impossible,  and  a 
strong  executive  is  a  necessity,  this  seems  the  best  principle  on 
which  to  construct  the  machinery  of  the  Indian  administration. 
There  are  no  materials  in  India  for  any  legislative  body  which 
is  not  kept  in  complete  subordination  to  the  Governor-General, 
and  above  all  to  the  Government  at  home*  A  Calcutta  legisla- 
ture would  be  the  legislature  of  a  class  in  its  worst  and  most 
aggravated  form.  The  '  public  opinion '  of  India  is  virtually 
the  opinion  of  the  small  but  powerful  European  community.  Its 
interests  are  mainly  commercial*  and  its  ideas  of  policy  and  of 
law  are  liable  to  the  bias  and  insuperable  temptations  which 
commercial  interests  involve.  Traditional  jealousy  made  the 
old  servants  of  the  Company  a  powerful  resisting  force,  and 
hence  the  outcry  which  has  been  raised  against  the  official  class 
in  India.  But  the  years  succeeding  the  mutiny  were  years 
of  reaction,  and  not  even  Lord  Canning's  sagacity  and  firm- 
ness were  proof  against  the  current  which  set  in  so  strongly 
in  favour  of  British  settlers  in  India.  In  the  special  penal  legis- 
lation, which  was  unfortunately  adopted  by  the  Government 
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of  India,  for  the  enforcement  of  indigo  contracts,  we  have  a 
conclusive  proof  of  the  necessity  for  having  a  controlling 
authority  at  home  which  shall  be  competent,  vigilant,  and 
strong.  We  cannot  here  enter  on  that  question  in  detail. 
But  we  must  record  our  hearty  approval  of  the  veto  which  has 
been  put  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  on  all  legislation 
tending  to  entangle  the  Ryots  of  Bengal  in  a  virtual  serfdom  to 
the  European  planter.  We  rejoice  also  in  the  proof  which  the 
same  transaction  has  afforded  that  the  public  opinion  of  the 
English  people  and  of  the  English  Parliament,  may  on  such 
questions  be  safely  trusted.  There  never  was  a  more  idle 
fear  than  the  fear  so  often  expressed,  of  the  danger  of  bring- 
ing Indian  questions  into  discussion  in  Parliament  at  home. 
The  action  and  the  principles  of  Parliament  have  always  been 
generous  towards  the  people  of  India.  The  support  which  Sir 
Charles  Wood  and  his  Council  has  received  from  the  public 
voice,  in  resisting  Class  Legislation  in  the  planting  interest,  is  a 
happy  indication  that  the  Government  of  India  under  the 
Crown  will  not  be  suffered  to  degenerate  into  a  Government 
more  commercial  in  its  spirit  than  the  old  Company  ever  was, 
or  less  careful  of  native  rights. 

The  necessity  of  maintaining  for  the  future  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  European  troop,  was  the  first  conclusion  which 
every  man  drew  instinctively  from  the  events  of  the  Great 
Mutiny.  Under  the  impulse  of  feelings  natural  after  so  great 
and  so  narrow  an  escape,  the  tendency  was  to  overestimate  the 
change  which  was  really  needed.  Eighty  thousand  men  was 
the  number  to  which  opinion  pointed  as  the  minimum  re- 
quired for  safety,  and  at  the  present  moment  we  have  nearly 
72,000.  We  have  seen  that  when  Lord  Dalhousie  left  India 
the  British  force  had  been  reduced  to  45,300  men.  Whatever 
doubt  there  might  be  as  to  the  exact  figure  at  which  it  should 
stand  in  future,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  had  been 
dangerously  reduced  and  must  be  largely  reinforced.  But  how 
should  this  reinforcement  be  contrived  ?  Should  it  be  contrived 
simply  by  increasing  the  number  of  regiments  of  the  line 
stationed  in  India;  or  should  it  be  by  a  large  increase  in  the 
small  local  European  force  whose  service  was  confined  to  India, — 
which  had  been  lately  increased  by  3,000  men, —  but  which 
had  not  yet  been  raised  to  the  maximum  allowed  by  law  ?  On 
this  question  an  irreconcilable  difference  of  opinion  arose 
between'a  large  proportion  of  Indian  statesmen  and  the  Govern- 
ment at  home.  This  was  natural  enough.  The  truth  is  that 
they  looked  at  the  question  from  two  different  points  of  view — 
the  one  having  exclusive  reference  to  Indian  interests  and  Indian 
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traditions,  the  other  haying  reference  to  the  interests  of  India 
only  as  part  of  the  general  interests  of  the  Empire.  Lord 
Dalhousie  had  felt  the  risk  and  the  inconvenience  of  depending 
so  entirely  on  the  Home  authorities  for  the  number  of  European 
regiments  left  at  his  disposal.  The  circumstances  under  which 
Lord  Canning  had  been  placed  impressed  the  same  feeling  still 
more  deeply  on  his  mind.  Considerations  different,  but  not 
less  powerful,  in  the  same  direction,  told  upon  the  views  of  the 
old  Indian  services  both  civil  and  military.  The  special  and 
almost  exclusive  right  of  those  services  to  all  the  great  employ- 
ments connected  with  the  administration  of  India  was  the 
very  essence  of  all  that  had  separated  the  nominal  Govern- 
ment of  '  The  Company '  from  the  Government  of  the  Crown. 
Already  for  some  years  there  had  been  some  tendency  to 
encroach  upon  their  privileges,  by  importing  *  Queen's  officers ' 
into  Indian  employments;  and  the  lion's  share,  which  these 
officers  had  always  enjoyed  of  the  highest  military  commands, 
had  been  a  standing  subject  of  jealousy  and  of  natural  complaint. 
It  was  instinctively  felt  that  a  measure  which  should  largely 
increase  the  preponderance  in  India  of  the  army  of  the  line, 
would  place  the  old  local  services  at  a  relative  disadvantage. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  both  the  Indian  services, 
and  the  Governor-General,  backed  by  the  Councils  both  in 
India  and  in  England,  strenuously  urged,  though  on  somewhat 
different  grounds,  that  the  reinforcement  of  the  European 
army  should  consist,  in  large  proportion,  of  an  addition  to  the 
local  force. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  equally  natural  that  the  Imperial 
Government  should  regard  this  proposal  with  suspicion.  In  the 
first  place,  that  Government  was  not  likely  to  recognise  the 
doctrine  that  the  free  exercise  of  its  discretion  on  Imperial 
interests,  was  a  danger  against  which  India,  as  a  separate 
Government,  was  required  to  guard.  In  the  second  place, 
unless  the  whole  minimum  force  of  European  troops  required 
for  the  safety  of  India  were  to  be  of  local  troops,  the  Indian 
Government  must  still  be  dependent  on  the  Government  at 
home.  Yet  no  man  went  so  far  as  to  make  this  proposal. 
In  the  third  place,  even  the  half  measure  of  making  only  a 
moiety  of  the  European  force  local  in  its  terms  of  service, 
involved  a  novelty  of  the  most  formidable  kind.  And  in  the 
fourth  place,  this  new  measure, — broadening  and  deepening  the 
separation  between  the  army  of  India  and  the  army  of  the  line, — 
was  to  be  taken  at  the  very  time  when  the  two  Governments 
had  been  brought  into  nearer  and  closer  union,  and  when  a 
free  interchange  of  employment  between  the  two  services  had 
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been  warmly  recommended  as  just  m  itself,  aad  an  indispensable 
step  in  military  reform* 

In  this,  aB  well  as  in  our  previous  article, '  India  under  Lord 
'  Dalhousie,'  we  have  had  abundant  occasion  to  observe  how  old 
debates  had  been  renewed,  and  old  questions  of  principle 
revived  during  the  years  we  have  passed  under  our  review. 
This  question,  in  respect  to  the  local  European  force,  is  another 
instance.     Precisely  the  same  proposal  had  been  made  — pre- 
cisely the  same  tendencies  of  opinion  had  been  brought  to  issue 
—  in  1788.     The  great  Minister  who  had  rescued  the  commerce 
of  the  Company  and  the  patronage  of  India  from  the  politi- 
cal advisers  of  the  Crown,  resisted  firmly  an  attempt  of  the 
Company  to  establish  in  India  a  powerful  European  fence 
distinct  from  the  army  of  the  line.     Very  early  in  the  history 
of  the  East  India  Company  the  jealousy  of  Parliament  had 
placed  a  limit  on  their  power  of  raising  recruits  in  Europe.  One 
of  die  first  acts  of  the  New  Board  of  Control  erected  by  Mr. 
Pitt  in  1784,  was  to  insist  on  a  great  reduction  of  the  Com- 
pany's forces.  Four  years  later  there  was  an  alarm  of  a  renewed 
contest  with  the  French  both  in  India  and  in  Europe  ;  and  it 
became  necessary  to  strengthen  our  European  garrison  in  the 
East.     Four  more  regiments  were  to  be  sent.     The  Company 
made  a  vigorous  attempt  that  the  whole  of  these  corps  should 
belong  to  their  own  local  Europeans.    Mr.  Pitt  as  vehemently 
resisted  their  desire.     There  seems  to  have  been  nothing  that 
has  ever  been  debated  since,  which  escaped  his  eagle  eye.     He 
resisted  the  Company  avowedly  on  the  ground  that  the  change 
which  was  really  expedient  was  a  change  in  precisely  the  oppo- 
site direction,—  namely,  a  change  towards  a  consolidation  of 
the  two  armies,  and  not  towards  a  more  effectual  separation. 
He  declared  that  such  a  consolidation  was  undoubtedly  to  be 
wished  for,  and  that '  sooner  or  later  it  must  be  attempted.9     Mr. 
Pitt  carried  his  point,  though  by  a  smaller  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  than  was  usual  in  his  first  triumphant 
Ministry.  In  the  same  year  the  mMimnm  of  the  local  European 
force  was  fixed  at  1 2,000  men.     This  limit  was  never  actually 
reached;  and  in  1796  they  were  reduced  to  two  regiments  of 
five  companies, —  or,  virtually,  to  one  regiment  of  infantry  in 
each  Presidency.  And  so  matters  had  remained  till,  as  we  Jbave 
seen,  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  line  regiments  from  India  to 
serve  in  the  Russian  War  had  led  in  1856  to  an  Act  being 
passed  raising  the  maximum  of  the  local  European  force  from 
twelve  to  twenty  thousand  men.     When  the  mutiny  broke  out, 
it  still  only  stood,  at  three  regiments  in  each  Presidency,  or 
about  9000  men  in  all.     This  was  exclusive  of  the  Indian 
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artillery,  which  had  always  been  entirely  local  and  waa  a 
force  of  admirable  efficiency.  But  now  the  demand  made  was 
one  of  a  much  more  formidable  kind.  The  Military  Committee 
of  the  Indian  Council  were  of  opinion  that,  of  the  total  Euro- 
pean force  to  be  maintained  in  India,  the  whole  of  the  artillery, 
three-fourths  of  the  cavalry,  and  two-thirds  of  the  infantry, 
should  belong  exclusively  to  the  local  service.  Lord  Canning 
himself  urged  that  on  no  consideration  should  the  proportion  be 
less  than  one-half. 

Whatever  might  be  said  for  this  proposal,  one  thing  at 
least  was  clear, —  that  such  a  measure  would  have  been  a  far 
more  '  organic  change  in  the  military  system  by  which  India 
'  had  been  won  and  kept,'  than  the  opposite  measure  which  had 
been  contemplated  by  Mr.  Pitt, — viz.,  that  of  dispensing  with 
local  Europeans  altogether,  and  officering  the  native  army  on 
some  system  which  would  consolidate  the  two  services  instead 
of  keeping  them  apart.  Lord  Canning  did  not  affirm,  as  some 
others  did,  that  the  comparatively  small  force  of  local  Europeans 
which  had  been  hitherto  maintained,  had  formed  any  principal 
element  in  our  Indian  military  system.  On  the  contrary, 
he  admitted  that '  forming  as  they  did  a  very  small  portion  of 
'  the  Indian  Army,  they  had  been  until  lately  almost  overlooked 
'  by  their  successive  commanders-in-chief  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  declared,  in  1786,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  corps  of 
artillery,  he  had  nothing  but  the  king's  regiments  of  the  line 
'  that  deserved  the  name  of  an  European  force.9  In  more  recent 
times  the  Company's  regiments  had  indeed  borne  a  high  character 
in  the  field,  and  had  taken  a  brilliant  part  in  all  our  Indian  wars,, 
but  still  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  borne  emphatic  testimony 
to  the  relative  inferiority  of  their  military  discipline.  This,  in- 
deed, was  admitted  by  Lord  Canning,  and  to  some  extent  by 
the  most  distinguished  Indian  officers  themselves.  The  risk  of 
mutiny  among  European  troops  in  India,  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
formidable  danger.  It  was,  however,  constantly  urged  as  a 
plea  for  a  divided  army.  But  in  so  far  as  this  danger  could 
be  contemplated  at  all,  it  undoubtedly  told  against  a  large 
force  separated  from  the  army  of  the  line.  Without  antici- 
pating positive  mutiny,  it  is  certain  that  a  powerful  army, 
having  special  relations  with  India  and  the  native  ktroops — 
watching  with  envious  eyes  every  command  given  to  officers 
of  the  line,  and  turned  in  a  spirit  of  jealousy  towards  the 
€  Horse-Guards/  or,  in  other  words,  towards  the  authority 
of  the  Crown  —  would  have  been  a  serious  embarrassment  to 
the  Government.. 

The   Cabinet  of  Lord  Palmerston  therefore  rejected  this 
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proposal  of  the  Indian  services.  Only  one  alternative  re- 
mained—  the  'consolidation'  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  foreseen 
to  be  inevitable.  There  was  all  the  more  reason  to  adopt 
this  course  since  several  of  the  measures  involved  in  it  had  been 
already  urgently  recommended  as  in  themselves  most  desirable, 
if  not  absolutely  required.  Such,  for  example,  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  €  staff  corps,'  from  which,  instead  of  from  the  regi- 
ments, might  be  drawn  the  officers  employed  throughout  India 
in  the  infinite  variety  of  duties  belonging  to  the  administration 
of  the  country.  We  have  seen  that  this  measure  had  been 
pointed  to  by  Lord  Dalhousie  as  the  only  remedy  for  an  evil 
which  involved  serious  danger  to  the  discipline  and  fidelity  of 
the  army.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had  urged  its  adoption  as  the 
most  important  conclusion  to  which  he  had  come  on  military 
reform.  Not  less  general  was  the  concurrence  of  opinion  that 
eligibility  for  the  staff  corps,  or  for  a  staff  employment,  ought  not 
to  be  confined  to  officers  of  the  local  service,  but  should  be  open 
also  to  qualified  officers  of  the  line  :  and  Lord  Canning  recom- 
mended that  there  should  be  a  free  exchange  between  both  ser- 
vices. But  this  is  '  consolidation '  or  '  amalgamation.'  It  was 
surely  more  consistent  with  this  system  that  native  troops  should 
be  the  only  local  force,  and  that  the  whole  European  army  should 
belong  to  the  army  of  the  line,  and  be  available  for  the  general 
service  of  the  Empire.  The  only  real  danger  of  the  amalga- 
mation has  reference  to  the  officering  of  the  Native  Army. 
This  must  always  continue  to  be  a  matter  of  the  very  first  im- 
portance. It  would  be  a  serious  evil  indeed  if,  under  the  new 
system,  the  old  school  of  officers  who  organised  and  commanded 
corps  belonging  to  the  native  races,  should  be  broken  up.  But 
the  intention  of  the  Staff  corps  is  to  constitute  a  body  from 
which  such  men  may  continue  to  be  drawn  —  men  devoting 
themselves  to  the  Indian  local  service,  and  casting  in  their  lot 
with  it  We  do  not  see  why  the  same  encouragements  and  the 
same  prospects  of  distinction  should  not  tell  as  strongly  in  favour 
of  that  service  as  it  has  ever  done.  This,  however,  must  be 
watched  with  care. 

It  marks  how  small  was  the  amount  of  legal  change  required, 
and  how  little  it  altered  the  statutory  system  of  Indian 
Government,  that  the  '  Amalgamation  Act'  passed  in  1860, 
was  an  Act  of  a  single  clause,  simply  providing  that  Europeans 
should  no  longer  be  recruited  for  local  service  in  India.  All 
other  changes  have  been  effected  by  the  ordinary  action  of 
the  Executive  Government.  They  have  had  no  necessary 
connexion  either  with  the  extinction  of  the  Company's  nominal 
position,    nor   with    the  'Amalgamation  Act/      They  would 
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have  been  equally  competent  to  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the 
old  Board  of  Control,  and  most  of  them  have  been  determined 
by  considerations  of  efficiency  and  economy,  as  well  as  by  the 
light  thrown  on  the  defects  of  our  military  system  by  the  Great 
Mutiny  of  1857-8. 

Concurrently  with  these  questions  as  to  how  the  army  of 
India  should  be  reorganised,  arose  the  questions  not  less  diffi- 
cult, how  the  finance  of  India  should  be  reestablished  ?     The 
effects  of  the  mutiny  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.     In  the 
year  before  the  outbreak  the  revenue  and  the  expenditure  had 
been  almost  exactly  equal.     During  the  three  years  1858-9-60 
the  aggregate  deficiencies  exceeded   30    millions.      In  1857 
the   capital  of  the  Indian  public  debt  had  stood  at  (about) 
59£   millions.     In  February,  1860,  it  exceeded   90  millions. 
Even  at  that  date  the  mutiny  had  added  above  30  millions 
to  the  Indian  debt.     We  have  reason  to  believe  that  at  the 
moment  at  which  we  write  the  annual  deficit  is  not  yet  extin- 
guished ;  and  the  Indian  debt  has  risen  to  about  100  millions. 
But  if  the  effect  was  alarming,  at  least  the  cause  was  simple, 
and  the  remedy  obvious.     The  cause  was  enormous  military 
expenditure,  and  the  remedy  must  be  mainly,  if  not  exclusively, 
military  reduction.     In  1856-7  the  total  military  charges  had 
been  below  11 J  millions.     In  1858-9  they  were  upwards  of 
21  millions.     One  half  of  the  whole  British  army  was  quartered 
on  the  revenues  of  India,  and  the  native  force,  instead  of  being 
smaller,  was  vastly  larger  than  it  had  been  before  the  mutiny 
arose.     The  European  troops  of  all  arms  amounted  to  112,000 
men,  whilst  the  native  troops,  including  the  irregular  levies, 
and  the  military  police,  had  risen  to  the  enormous  figure  of 
310,000  men — an  excess  of  about  50,000  over  the  native  force 
as  it  had  stood  in  1856.     But  the  Government  of  India  found 
itself  not  only  in  the  face  of  an  enormous  deficit,  but  in  the 
face  of  opinions  on  its  future  military  system   which  would 
have  rendered  eseape  from  that  deficit  impossible.     The  military 
commission  appointed  in  this  country  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
were  unanimous  that  the  number  of  European  troops  to  be 
kept  in  India  should  not  be  less  than  80,000  men ;  and  farther, 
that  the  proportion  this  force  should  bear  to  the  native  troops 
should  never  be  less  than  one  to  three,  and  in  many  districts 
should  be  one  to  two.     The  native  army  must  therefore  be 
from  180,000  to  200,000  men.     Although  this  purely  profes- 
sional opinion  was  at  once  perceived  to  be  impracticable  by  the 
Government  at  home,  yet  it  was  hard  to  see  how  retrenchment 
could  be  carried  so  far  as  to  restore  an  equal  balance  to  the 
Indian  Exchequer.     Two  millions  annually — on  which  there 
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could  be  no  reduction — had  been  then  already  added  to  Iks 
expenditure  on  the  interest  of  the  debt  alone ;  so  that  unices  the 
military  establishment  could  be  reduced  even  below  the  amoont 
at  which  it  had  stood  before  the  mutiny,  it  was  impossible  thai, 
with  the  existing  revenue,  the  Government  could  escape  from  a 
position  of  permanent  embarrassment. 

It  was  under  the  pressure  of  this  difficulty  and  alarm  that  the 
Government  of  India  was  compelled  to  consider  the  question  of 
new  taxes.  But  it  could  not  consider  this  question  without 
bringing  under  review  the  whole  of  its  existing  system  of 
revenue.  Accordingly  every  part  of  that  system  has  been 
eagerly  discussed — tested  by  every  kind  of  theory,  criticised 
by  every  kind  of  interest — not  without  large  results  on  its 
actual  condition,  and  still  larger  promise  of  reforms  to  come. 

In  estimating  the  ability  of  a  people  to  bear  new  taxes,  it  b 
a  common  mode  of  stating  the  case,  to  divide  the  total  revenue 
by  the  number  of  the  population,  and  to  represent  the  burden 
they  bear  as  so  much  per  head.     The  result  obtained  is  then 
compared  with  the  result  of  a  similar  calculation  in  respect  to 
England, or  some  other  country.     The  process  looks  very  neat; 
but  like  many  other  processes  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  entirely 
worthless.     The  oppressiveness  of  a  burden  does  not  depend 
on  its  absolute  weight,  but  on  its  relation  to  the  strength  of  the 
back  which  is  required  to  bear  it     The  rate  per  head  of  tax- 
ation which  is  light  to  the  prosperous   farmers  of  England, 
would  ruin  the  cottier  peasantry  of  Connaught     It  is  idle  to 
compare  the  taxes  of  two  nations  unless  we  have  first  compared 
their  wealth.     Yet  this  sort  of  comparison  was  common  in  dis- 
cussing the  possibility  of  new  Indian  taxes.     And  there  was 
another  fallacy    not    less    deceiving.      One  half — in    round 
numbers — of  the  whole  revenues  of  India  was  the   revenue 
derived  from  land.*     This,  it  was  argued,  was  no  '  tax  * — it  was 
only  rent.     But  as  regards  the  ability  of  those  who  pay  tbk 
revenue,  to  bear  new  taxes,  it  matters  nothing  whether  their 
payment  be  called  a  '  rent '  or  whether  it  be  called  a  '  tax.' 
That  ability  must  be  determined  not  by  the  name  given  to  the 
portion  of  his  substance  which  a  man  pays  to  the  State,  but  by 
the  amount  which  is  left  to  him  when  that  payment  has  beea 
made.     As  regards  the  power  of  a  people  to  bear  new  burdeat 
it  is  quite  the  same  whether  they  be  overrented,  or  overtaxed. 
Now,  what  was  the  condition  generally  of  the  Indian  Byot — of 
the  actual  cultivator  of  the  soil  ?     Was  it  a  condition  of 


*  In  1868-59  the  total  revenue  was  36,060,788/.     Of  this  the 
land  revenue  was  18,123,659/. 
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fart  and  comparative  wealth,  or  of  poverty  and*  comparative 
depression  ?  There  could  be  but  one  answer  to  these  questions* 
Our  Government  in  India  had  derived  from  its  predecessors  the 
dangerous  inheritance  of  a  landlord's  power,  and  a  landlord's 
right  over  a  gigantic  territory  cultivated  by  millions  of  men. 
The  best  and  wisest  of  our  statesmen  had  been  staggered  by 
the  enormous  difficulties  which  attended  the  administration  of 
such  powers  in  the  hands  of  Government  But  amidst  every 
variety  of  theory  and  of  plan  in  respect  to  'settlements'  of 
land,  one  idea,  one  principle  of  policy,  had  been  making  steady 
way,  and  every  hope  of  comfort  and  of  progress  was  identified 
with  its  extended  application; — and  that  was  to  make  our 
assessments  generally  lower — and  for  longer  periods.  In  other 
words,  experience  had  taught  us  that,  generally  speaking,  our 
rent-taxes,  or  our  tax-rents,  were  too  high,  and  our  people  were 
too  poor.  It  was  therefore  universally  conceded  that  what- 
ever new  taxes  should  be  levied,  they  should  be  taxes  affecting 
as  little  as  possible  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  But  whilst  our 
revenue  system  bore  heavily  on  the  Ryot,  it  bore  very  lightly 
on  other  classes  of  the  community,  and  there  were  some — and 
these  the  richest — who  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the 
necessities  of  the  State.  The  only  tax  of  any  importance  which 
bore  on  the  general  consumption  of  the  people  was  the  salt  tax. 
This,  it  was  thought,  could  bear  an  increase.  The  customs  con- 
tributed less  than  one-fifteenth  of  the  revenues  of  India.  They 
also  could  bear  an  increase.  But  above  all,  there  was  no  tax 
on  the  incomes  of  great  proprietors  or  of  capitalists,  or  of 
merchants.  There  could  be  no  reason  for  this  exemption. 
Accordingly  resort  has  been  had  to  all  these  sources  of  revenue. 
Others  were  proposed,  but  were  subsequently  abandoned, 
and  the  energetic  protest  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  against 
them  all,  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers. 
That  protest  was  of  great  value,  in  so  far  as  it  insisted 
that  reduction  could  be  carried  very  much  farther  than  was 
contemplated  at  the  time.  But  the  establishment  of  an  income 
tax  was  in  our  opinion  a  just  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
revenues  of  India.  It  is  now  producing  about  \\  millions. 
The  total  revenues  of  India  have  risen  from  about  37  millions, 
at  which  they  stood  before  the  mutiny,  to  about  44  millions  for  the 
present  year.  If  the  charges  on  account  of  the  railway  system 
be  excluded,  the  expenditure  is  less  than  the  revenue  by  above 
a  million ;  and  even  taking  those  charges  into  account,  the  pro- 
bable deficit  for  the  current  year  is  likely  to  be  small.  The  new 
taxes,  therefore,  have  been  doing  well,  and  their  value  will  be 
infinitely  enhanced  if  they  can  be  used,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel 
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used  new  taxes  here  —  not  to  support  an  extravagant  expendi- 
ture, but  to  help  the  Government  in  reducing  taxes  which 
are  more  oppressive — more  obstructive  to  the  increase  and 
accumulation  of  wealth. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question,  which  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  affects  the  condition  of  the  people  of  India,  and  which  has 
been  brought  to  an  issue  of  immense  importance  by  the  action 
of  Lord  Canning's  Government.  When  Lord  Stanley  was  at 
the  India  Office  in  1858-9,  he  had  directed  an  inquiry  into  the 
expediency  of  making  the  land  revenue  of  India  redeemable  by 
the  occupiers  or  proprietors  of  the  soil.  The  idea  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  this  proposal  is  that  the  land  revenue,  as  it  has  been 
hitherto  established,  is  a  barrier  to  improvement  We  believe  it 
has.  But  is  there  no  remedy  for  this  except  its  total  alienation  ? 
Affecting  as  the  land-tax  does  the  great  mass  of  a  popula- 
tion which  is  mainly  agricultural,  the  kind  of  modification 
which  is  required  is  that  which  will  most  directly  reach  that 
mass,  and  give  new  motives  to  their  industry.  Is  the  power  of 
redeeming  their  land  assessment — of  buying  it  up  altogether 
—  is  this  an  offer  which  it  is  likely  the  Indian  Ryot  can  accept? 
Living  too  generally  from  hand  to  mouth,  having  no  capital 
except  what  he  borrows  from  others,  he  has  no  means  of  purchase 
at  his  command.  There  are  others  who  might  take  advantage 
of  the  offer ;  these  would  be  either  the  wealthy  '  Zemindars,' 
the  large  native  proprietors,  or  more  generally  the  European 
planters.  It  has  indeed  been  always  avowedly  in  the  interest 
of  this  class  that  the  proposal  has  been  made.  Lord  Stanley's 
suggestion  is  expressly  made  with  special  reference  to  '  the  im- 
'  portance  of  affording  all  possible  encouragement  to  the  employ- 
'  ment  of  British  capital,  skill,  and  enterprise  in  the  development 
'  of  the  material  resources  of  India.'  But  important  as  this 
object  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  not  more  important  than  the 
encouragement  of  native  capital  and  native  industry.  Little 
would  be  gained  by  a  measure  which  tends  to  favour  the  Euro- 
pean planter,  if  it  does  not  equally  tend  to  favour  the  great 
bulk  of  that  class  from  which  the  land  revenue  is  derived.  It 
is  on  them  that  the  bad  effects  are  operating  most  widely  and 
most  severely.  It  is  in  their  interest  and  to  their  relief  that  any 
reform  of  the  land  revenue  must  be  directed,  if  it  is  to  tell 
upon  the  future  of  India,  or  add  quickly  to  the  wealth  and 
comfort  of  the  people.  Even  a  right  principle  may  be  robbed 
of  all  its  value  if  it  is  applied  to  the  wrong  people.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  with  the  assent  of  Mr.  Pitt,  had  intended  to  reform  the 
land  revenue  of  Bengal  when  he  gave  the  '  permanent  settle- 
*  ment,1  or,  in  other  words,  placed  a  final  limit  on  the  demand 
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which  the  State  could  make  on  the  produce  of  the  soil.  But 
unfortunately  when  he  fixed  the  rent  of  the  State,  he  did  nothing 
to  regulate  the  rent  of  the  Ryot.  The  whole  advantage 
was  reaped  by  the  Zemindars,  and  little  or  no  advance  was 
made  in  giving  that  security  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  without 
which  his  industry  is  checked,  because  that  industry  is  never  sure 
of  its  reward.  In  later  years  we  had  been  moving  in  the  right 
direction.  We  had  been  making  our  settlements  more  moderate 
in  amount,  and  above  all,  longer  in  duration,  the  term  generally 
given  being  thirty  years.  The  Ryots  were  becoming,  as  it 
were,  holders  of  long  leases,  instead  of  tenants  from  year  to 
year.  Every  step  in  this  direction  had  been  attended  with 
success  —  a  rising  revenue,  and  an  improving  people.  Still, 
the  power  which  the  Government  retained  of  raising  its  demand 
indefinitely  at  the  end  of  the  lease  or  period  of  settlement, 
operated  to  check  improvement;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  terms  it  has  been  the  constant  practice 
of  the  Ryot  not  only  to  relax  his  industry,  but  purposely  to 
deteriorate  the  value  and  productiveness  of  his  land.  A  system 
which  leads  to  such  results  is  self-condemned. 

But  the  remedy  for  this  must  be  as  wide  as  the  evil ;  not  a 
remedy  which  would  apply  only  here  and  there  to  a  few  English 
planters  or  a  few  wealthy  Zemindars.  Accordingly,  some 
misgiving  as  to  the  partial  operation  of  a  power  of  redemption, 
had  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1859, 
for  his  despatch  concluded  with  these  words :  '  I  particularly 
'  request  that  in  any  suggestions  or  recommendations  which 
'  you  may  submit  to  me,  you  will  be  especially  careful  not  to 
'  confine  them  to  such  as  may  be  calculated  for  the  exclusive 
c  advantage  of  European  settlers,  and  which  cannot  be  equally 

*  participated  in  by  the  agricultural  community  generally.'  It 
is  fair,  however,  to  Lord  Canning's  Government  to  remember 
that  the  only  measure  actually  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  that  the  land-tax  should  be  made  redeemable.  Lord 
Stanley  had  indeed  observed,  with  truth,  that '  the  permission  to 

*  redeem  the  land-tax  can  operate  only,  in  so  far  as  the  people 
c  may  avail  themselves  of  such  permission,  as  a  permanent 
'  settlement  of  the  land-tax  at  its  present  amount.'  But  no  means 
were  pointed  out  whereby  the  advantages  of  this  permanent  settle- 
ment could  be  secured  by  any  except  the  few  who  could  afford  to 
buy  it.  A  plan  of  selling  the  land-tax  was  accordingly  announced 
by  the  Indian  Government,  somewhat  hastily,  as  an  adopted 
measure.  Partial  as  it  must  have  been  in  its  operation,  under  any 
circumstances,  it  was  rendered  still  more  partial  by  its  avowedly 
experimental  character,  and  its  limitation  to  a  small  proportion 
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of  the  land  (10  per  cent)  in  each  collectorate.  The  Hone 
Government  has  decided,  we  think  well  and  wisely,  to  set  aside 
this  experiment,  and  to  enter  upon  a  much  larger  reform — one 
which  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  whole  matter,  and  inaugurates 
a  new  era  in  the  finance  of  India.  Our  land  settlements  are  now 
to  be  made, — not  from  year  to  year,  not  for  a  term  of  years, — 
but  once  and  for  ever.  The  cultivator  of  the  soil  is  to  be  mm 
that  he  will  reap  all  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry,  that  the 
demands  of  the  State  can  never  absorb  more  than  a  fixed  amount 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  that  all  he  can  rake  beyond  that 
amount  will  be  his  own.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  this  great  meame 
has  been  taken  with  the  cordial  assent  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  Indian  Council.*  We  hear  a  great  deal  sometimes  of  the  in- 
tricacy of  Indian  tenures,  and  of  the  difference  between  the  ideas 
of  ownership  which  prevail  there  and  those  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  Europe.  But  there  are  some  principles  which 
are  of  universal  application,  because  they  rest  on  the  nature 
of  man,  and  can  never  cease  to  operate  on  the  Wealth  of 
Nations.  One  of  these  is  the  close  connexion  which  obtains 
between  the  progress  of  industry  and  the  certainty  of  enjoying 
its  results.  This  is  one  principle  which  tells  in  favour  of  a 
6  permanent  settlement ; '  and  there  is  another  which  tells  not 
less  decisively  against  the  only  objection  which  is  ever  raised. 
The  State,  it  is  sometimes  said,  sacrifices  by  a  permanent 
settlement  its  interest  in  the  natural  increase  of  the  value  of 
the  soiL  But  the  wealth  of  a  Government,  if  it  is  such  as 
deserves  the  name,  lies  in  the  wealth  of  its  people.  The  notion 
of  its  having  a  separate  interest  of  its  own  is  a  barbarous  and 
Oriental  notion.  Nothing  is  lost,  but  much  is  gained  when  a 
Government  yields  to  its  people  that  which  will  stimulate  their 
industry,  and  tend  to  the  accumulation  of  their  wealth. 

But  by  the  time  this  decision  had  been  taken,  Lord  Canning's 
career  was  closed.  Long  before  he  left  India  the  relation  in 
which  his  character  had  stood  to  the  memorable  events  of  1857 
came  to  be  universally  recognised  by  a  grateful  country.  How 
often,  in  the  lives  of  remarkable  men,  are  we  tempted  to  wish 
that  such  recognitions  had  been  yielded  sooner !  But  if  the  rarer 
virtues  received  always,  and  at  once,  the  homage  of  the  mul- 
titude, those  virtues  would  themselves  be  less.  The  power  of 
resisting  passion  is  the  power  of  resisting  that  which  carries 

*  The  dissents  of  the  minority,  together  with  an  admirable  paper 
by  Sir  John  Lawrence,  in  favour  of  the  measure,  have  been  presented 
to  Parliament  (July  21,  1862),  and  afford  an  excellent  view  of  the 
whole  question. 
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before  it  other  men.  They  cannot  see  it  as  it  is,  till  their  own 
vision  has  been  cleared,  and  the  balance  of  their  mind  restored. 
Enough  if  they  see  it  then,  and  are  eager  to  thank  the  man 
whose  character  is  greater  than  their  own.  When  Lord  Canning 
landed  in  England  there  is  no  honour  which  he  might  not  have 
had  at  the  public  hands.  The  modesty  of  his  disposition  would, 
probably,  have  led  him  to  avoid  such  honours  at  any  time. 
But  besides  this,  his  health  was  broken  by  work,  by  climate, 
and  by  severe  affliction.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  arrival, 
the  grave  of  an  illustrious  father  was  opened  to  receive  the 
body  of  an  illustrious  son.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  the  men  most  distinguished  in  public  life,  both 
of  this  generation  and  of  that  which  is  nearly  gone.  There 
were  there  colleagues  of  the  elder  Canning,  who  had  seen  with 
pleasure,  and  with  curious  surprise,  the  very  different  but  not 
less  valuable  qualities  which  replaced  in  his  son  the  brilliancy 
and  genius  of  their  own  early  friend.  There  were  there  some 
wholiad  known  Lord  Canning  chiefly  as  the  close  political 
follower  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  who  recognised  in  the  temper 
of  his  mind  the  same  spirit, — rebellious  against  all  forms  of 
popular  injustice.  There  were  there  many  of  Lord  Canning's 
companions  in  school  and  college  life,  to  whom  his  now  great 
reputation  was  no  surprise,  because  they  had  long  known  how 
safe  it  was  to  trust  his  sagacity  and  his  manly  judgment. 
There  were  there  others  who,  with  no  mixture  of  personal 
feeling,  represented  only  the  universal  sorrow  of  the  Sovereign 
and  the  People.  That  sorrow  came  from  the  public  heart,  and 
was  the  deeper  because  it  touched,  also,  the  public  conscience. 
All  men  felt  that  Westminster  Abbey  was  receiving  that  day, 
under  its  venerable  pavement,  the  remains  of  one  who  had  done 
much  to  restore,  and — better  still — to  justify,  our  dominion  in 
the  East :  who,  at  a  time  when  it  was  sadly  needed,  had  exhi- 
bited to  India  and  the  world  some  of  the  finest  virtues  of  the 
English  character,  and  in  doing  so  had  shed  new  lustre  on  the 
English  name. 
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A  bout  twenty  years  ago,  a  well-known  Swiss  clergyman, 
^  whose  opportunities  of  observation  in  both  countries  had 
been  considerable,  drew  the  following  comparison  between 
Germany  and  England :  — f  In  Germany  there  is  a  theo- 
'  logy  and  no  church;  in  England  there  is  a  church  and  no 
theology.'  For  this  reflection  upon  our  neglect  of  those 
deeper  studies,  without  which  the  teaching  of  any  church  most 
in  no  long  time  become  hollow  and  untrustworthy,  there  was  at 
that  period,  no  doubt,  abundant  cause.  The  Evangelical  move- 
ment, which  had  restored  spirituality  and  life  to  an  all  but 
inanimate  church,  made  no  pretensions  whatever  to  learning. 
The  heart,  and  not  the  intellect,  was  the  lever  upon  which  all 
its  weight  had  been  thrown.  The  barren  age  of  '  Evidences' 
had,  it  was  hoped,  for  ever  passed  away.  Study  could  never 
lead  men  to  God.  Bather  it  might  easily  lead  them  away 
from  Him.  And  pride  of  intellect  was  held  to  be,  of  all  forms 
of  evil,  the  most  pernicious,  the  most  soul-destructive,  amid  a 
world  which  by  its  very  wisdom  (so  St  Paul's  language  was 
interpreted)  was  withheld  from  the  knowledge  of  Goal 

But  it  was  not  possible  that  so  shallow  a  religious  philosophy 
as  this  could  long  retain  its  hold  upon  the  educated  classes  in 
England.  By  the  end  of  the  third  decade  of  the  present  century 
the  work  of  the  Evangelical  movement  had  been  fairly  and 
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honourably  accomplished.  Its  task  was  done.  Life  had  been 
restored  to  the  Church ;  and  she  now  vigorously  roused  herself 
to  fulfil  anew  the  functions  of  life — and  especially  to  exert  the 
power  of  thought,  and  resume  the  forgotten  exercise  of  theological 
speculation.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  there  were 
two  directions  in  which  this  newly-awakened  energy  was  likely 
to  find  a  vent, — directions  widely  divergent  from  each  other, 
and  whose  divergency  would,  at  no  distant  day,  severely  strain 
the  utmost  powers  of  coherence  which  the  Church  possessed. 
One  class  of  minds  would  be  led  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity,  would  re-edit  the  Fathers,  plunge  into  curious  lore 
about  rituals  and  vestments,  and  be  ultimately  attracted 
towards  Rome — the  standing  representative  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Past :  the  other  would  be  as  strongly,  though  less  impetuously, 
drawn  to  a  study  of  the  new  relations  that  have  arisen  between 
theology  and  modern  science,  attempting  the  difficult  task  of 
adjusting  the  symbols  and  formularies  of  religion  to  the  modern 
modes  of  thought,  and  attracted  towards  Germany — the  country 
where  the  greatest  latitude  of  speculation  is  allied  to  the  broadest 
tolerance  of  opinions. 

Nor  was  it  difficult  to  foresee  the  form  which  reawakened 
thought,  following  the  last-mentioned  direction,  would  ulti- 
mately assume.  In  practical  England,  the  very  home  and 
citadel  of  common  sense,  a  country  where  the  middle  class  is  so 
predominant  that  the  Government,  the  press,  and  even  the 
clergy  are  compelled,  if  they  will  retain  their  influence,  to  con- 
sult its  wishes  and  re-echo  its  opinions,  and  where  that  middle 
class  has  been  for  centuries  leavened  with  Puritanism  and 
taught  to  build  its  whole  ideas  of  the  Church  and  of  theo- 
logy upon  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  only, — there  could  be  little 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  reflecting  person  that  attention 
and  study  once  again  fairly  turned  upon  theology  must  inevi- 
tably end  in  a  formidable  controversy,  capable  (if  ill-managed) 
of  shaking,  or  even  rending,  the  Established  Church  to  its 
very  centre, — a  controversy  on  no  less  a  subject  than  the  true 
nature  and  claims  of  the  Bible,  on  the  question  (in  a  word) 
of  'Inspiration.' 

And  to  this  long-foreseen  crisis,  it  is  very  evident,  we  have  at 
last  arrived.  Twice,  in  rapid  succession — whether  wisely  or 
unwisely,  it  is  now  too  late  to  inquire  —  a  thrill  of  excitement 
has  been  flashed  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  land,  by  public 
and  authoritative  censures  on  books  of  doubtful  orthodoxy  in 
this  department  of  theology ;  until  not  only  every  clergyman 
and  religious  layman  in  this  country,  but  even  (it  appears)  the 
highest  representatives  of  Biblical  science  on  the  Continent,  are 
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watching  with  keen  and  anxious  eyes  the  issues  that  hang 
upon  the  fair  and  charitable  conduct  of  the  dispute.  We 
have  in  a  former  Number  of  this  Review*  sufficiently  described 
the  origin  and  early  history  of  this  controversy.  What  we  now 
propose  is  to  cast  a  glance  forward  and  try  to  determine  its 
present  tendency  and  its  future  probable  results, —  in  short,  to 
consider  the  principal  changes  that  inquiry,  earnestly  directed  to 
this  question,  is  likely  to  bring  about  in  the  relations  hitherto 
subsisting  between  the  Bible  and  the  Church. 

For  that  some  changes  must  result  from  the  present  contro- 
versy, we  cannot  hesitate  to  express  our  serious  conviction. 
Progress,  in  all  departments  of  human  thought,  seems  to  be  as 
inevitable  as  it  is  desirable ;  and  the  laws  of  progress  are  in  all 
cases  the  same.  There  are  successive  periods  of  formation,  of 
fusion,  and  then  of  formation  again.  At  one  time  the  plastic 
power  of  the  imagination,  taking  up  and  using  the  existing 
data,  forms  them  into  a  shapely  conception,  available  for  the 
purposes  of  every-day  life,  and  passing  current  from  hand  to 
hand  for  months,  or  years,  or  even  centuries.  But  meantime 
another  power  is  also  at  work.  Reason  is  not  asleep ;  but  is 
busily  gathering  fresh  materials  and  new  data, — many  of  them 
incompatible  with  and  destructive  of  the  old.  A  fresh  effort  of 
conception  thus  in  time  becomes  necessary.  The  new  living 
matter  must  be  assimilated ;  the  old  dead  matter  must  be  cast 
out :  or  the  penalty  is  ossification  of  some  vital  structure,  and 
death. 

Now  in  the  case  before  us,  there  is  no  denying  that  a  popu- 
lar conception  of  the  Bible,  sufficient  and  useful  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  has  prevailed  in  England  undisturbed  for  many 
generations.  If  assailed  (as  it  has  been  from  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  down- 
wards), it  has  always  hitherto  been  assailed  by  those  who  made 
no  pretensions  to  be  Christians  at  all.  The  question,  therefore, 
of  the  Bible  became  merged  in  the  general  question  of  Chris- 
tianity itself ;  and  no  room  or  leisure  was  left  for  distinguishing 
between  different  theories  of  inspiration,  when  the  very  exist- 
ence of  any  such  thing  as  inspiration  was  wholly  denied.  But 
the  time  has  now  come  when,  not  by  infidels  but  by  sincere  and 
earnest  believers  in  Christ  and  His  gospel,  the  popular  themes 
about  the  Bible  are  being  called  in  question.  By  such  men  it 
is  (and  the  fact  is  full  of  the  deepest  significance),  not  by 
sceptics  and  scoffers,  that  the  demand  is  now  made  that  the 
precise  meaning  of  our  jealously-guarded  expression,    'The 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1860. 
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'  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures/  should  receive  a  candid  and 
reverential  examination. 

'  Such  a  work/  writes  Dr.  Colenso,  '  must  be  taken  in  hand, 

*  not  in  a  light  and  scoffing  spirit,  but  in  that  of  a  devout  and 
'  living  faith,  which  seeks  only  Truth,  and  follows  fearlessly  its 
'  footsteps, — as  by  those  who  would  be  able  to  give  an  account 
'  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them,  and  to  know  that  the  grounds  are 
'  sure  on  which  they  rest  their  trust  for  time  and  for  eternity.'* 

'  It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all/  says  Professor 
Jowettf,  'to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  Christ,— 
'  so  gentle,  so  human,  so  divine.    The  interpreter  needs  nothing 

*  short  of  fashioning  in  himself  the  image  of  the  mind  of  Christ.' 
And  again  % :  — '  To  the  poor  and  uneducated,  at  times  to  all,  no 
'  better  advice  can  be  given  for  the  understanding  of  Scripture 
'  than  to  read  the  Bible  humbly  with  prayer.' 

These  are  not  the  words,  this  is  not  the  spirit,  of  the  atheist, 
the  infidel,  the  sceptic.  The  one  writer  may  have  pressed  a 
narrow  line  of  argument  to  extreme  conclusions,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  it  fails  to  support — the  other  may  appear  to  float  in  a 
region  of  ill-defined  speculations,  which  lead  him  to  no  defini- 
tive conclusions  at  all  —  yet  it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  any 
man  of  ordinary  candour  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  their  books 
with  an  unmitigated  condemnation  on  his  lips.  For,  after  all, 
it  is  not  only  the  new  school  which  demands  that '  the  meaning 
»'  of  Inspiration'  should  not  be  'passed  over  in  silence,  from 
'  a  fear  of  stirring  the  difficulties  that  would  arise  about  it.'§ 
An  honest  and  critical  examination  is  quite  as  loudly  called  for 
by  men  of  a  very  different  stamp.  'We  desiderate  nothing/  says 
Mr.  Burgou||, '  so  much  as  "searching  inquiry."  From  such  "free 
' "  handling  "  the  cause  of  sacred  Truth  can  never  suffer.'  *  My 
'earnest  wish  is/  says  Bishop  Fitzgerald  1,  'that  those  who 
'  think  they  can  speak  would  speak  out  and  let  us  know  the 
'  worst'  *  Criticism  must  be  met  by  criticism/  writes  Dr. 
M'Caul**,  'learning  by  learning,  science  by  science.'  'The 
'  Church  does  not  reject  criticism/  says  Dr.  Hengstenberg  ff> 
'  but  wishes  for  it  and  tends  it  and  cherishes  it, — knowing  that 

*  On  the  Pentateuch,  part  i.  p.  15. 
t  Essays  and  Reviews,  p.  380. 

On  Romans,  &c.,  ii.  99. 

Essays,  &c,  p.  344. 

On  Inspiration,  p.  xxxvi. 
1  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  77. 
**  Three  Letters  on  Rationalism,  p.  29. 

f\  In  the  *  Evang.  Kirchen-Zeitung/  quoted  in  the  '  Guardian/ 
Mar.  26th,  1862. 
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'  in  it  she  finds,  not  destruction,  but  preservation  of  her  noblest 
'  possessions.'  All  these  writers  with  one  accord  demand  free 
and  unfettered  inquiry;  all  being  evidently  full  of  confidence 
that  no  amount  of  inquiry  can  possibly  shake  that  established 
popular  view  of  the  Bible  in  which  they  themselves  honestly 
believe.  Let  us  see  if  the  facts  are  such  as  to  warrant  this 
confidence. 

And  first  of  all,  what  is  precisely  the  popular  view  about 
the  Bible?  It  appears  to  be  this:  that  the  Bible  not  only 
contains,  but  actually  is,  'the  Word  of  God;'  that  its  com- 
position was,  if  not  dictated,  yet  so  far  superintended  by 
Almighty  God  as  to  guarantee  it  against  the  admixture  of  any 
kind  of  error,  and  to  constitute  it,  now  that  miracles  and  pro- 
phecy have  ceased,  His  voice  and  representative  upon  earth; 
that  every  text,  therefore,  from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the 
end  of  Revelation,  speaks  directly  from  HJm  to  every  individual 
man ;  and  that,  while  theology  is  fully  authorised  to  pile  up 
upon  the  basis  of  the  letter  of  Scripture  any  amount  of  arbi- 
trary interpretation,  fanciful  typology  and  farfetched  appli- 
cation, yet  if  it  but  threaten  in  the  most  distant  way  to  dis- 
turb that  basis  or  to  undermine  by  its  criticism  the  accepted 
dogma  about  the  sacred  text,  it  instantly  becomes  impious,  is 
to  be  suspected  of  as  deadly  intentions  as  *  a  loaded  shell/  and 
must  be  cast  forth  with  anathema  by  all  who  value  the  safety 
of  their  immortal  souls,  or  would  protect  the  purity  of  their 
Church's  creed. 

'  The.  Bible  is  none  other  than  the  voice  of  Him  that  sitteth 
'  upon  the  Throne.  Every  book  of  it  —  every  chapter  of  it — 
'  every  verse  of  it  —  every  word  of  it  —  every  syllable  of  it — 
'  (where  are  we  to  stop?)  every  letter  of  it  —  is  the  direct 
'utterance  of  the  Most  High/*  'Behind  the  human  authors 
'  stood  the  Divine  Spirit,  controlling,  guiding,  and  suggesting 
'  every  part  of  their  different  messages. 'f    '  All  is  alike  inspired. 

*  Every  chapter,  and  verse,  and  word,  is  from  God.'  J     *  No- 
'toriety  is  sought  by  setting  aside  the  plenary  authority  of 

*  God's  Word,  that  is,  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose 
'  record  it  is.'  § 

And  yet  what  strange  shifts  and  unexpected  concessions  men 
of  undoubted  orthodoxy  on  the  subject  of  Inspiration  are  led 
into  by  the  necessities  of  a  false  position !    Some  go  far  towards 

*  Burgon  on  Inspiration,  p.  89. 

t  Birks,  '  The  Bible  and  Modern  Thought,'  p.  438. 

Ryle's  Tracts,  No.  xii. 

Tregelles, « Introduction  to  New  Testament,'  p.  448. 
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establishing  themselves  on  the  ground  so  long  strenuously 
contended  for  by  Professor  F.  Newman  and  his  school,  that 
after  all  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  the  Inspiration  of  a 
Book :  thus  Mr.  Swainson  ('  Authority  of  New  Testament/ 
p.  96.)  writes,  '  Infallibility  cannot  be  predicated  of  a  book.' 
'  The  message  of  God  to  the  world,'  says  Dr.  Vaughan, 
(* Personality  of  the  Tempter,'  p.  163.),  'is  a  Word,  and  not 
'  a  Book ;'  and  Canon  Browne's  words  ('  Aids  to  Faith,'  p.  308.) 
seem  to  indicate  the  same  thought : — *  If  God  spoke,  it  is  plain 
'  that  he  spoke  through  man ;  if  God  inspired,  He  inspired  man.' 
Others  approach  perilously  near  to  self-contradiction.  Professor 
Rawlinson  (in  his  'Bampton  Lectures,'  p.  77.)  speaks  of  the 
Pentateuch  as  '  a  history  absolutely  and  in  every  respect  true ;' 
and  yet  in  the  same  breath  allows  the  existence  of '  occasionally 
'accidental  corruptions  of  the  text  —  a  few  interpolations  — 
'glosses  which  have  crept  in  from  the  margin.'  Mr.  Lee  ('  On 
'  Inspiration,' pp.  iv.  and  13.),  after  repudiating' the  theories  of  a 
'  mechanical'  Inspiration,  yet  ends  by  making  the  Bible  'Divine,' 
'  perfect,'  and  '  infallible '  (p.  iv.),  '  of  indisputable  authority, 
'  perfect  and  entire  truthfulness  in  all  and  every  port '  (p.  19.), 
the  writers  'prompted  to  the  task,'  the  'materials  selected,' 
the  whole  'moulded  into  unity'  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (p.  31.), 
and  the  very  '  language  not  left  to  the  unaided  choice  of  the 
'various  writers'  (p.  32.).  Others  are  driven  to  admit  the 
inspiration  of  the  LXX.;  thus,  for  instance,  Dean  Alford 
writes : — '  As  Christian  believers,  our  course  is  plain.  How  the 
'word  came  into  the  LXX.  we  cannot  say;  but,  being 
'  there,  it  is  now  sanctioned  for  us  by  the  citation  here ;  not  as 
'  the,  or  even  a  proper  rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  but  as  a  pro- 
'  phetic  utterance  equivalent  to  and  representing  that  other.9* 
And  so  Dr.  Mill :  '  In  these  instances  we  may  often  discern  a 
'  moral  meaning,  either  identical  with  that  of  the  original  text, 
'  or  a  fuller  developement  of  it,  brought  out  by  the  same  Spirit 
'  who  spoke  by  the  Prophets,  and  who  more  intimately  hallowed 
'  the  Apostles  of  the  New  Dispensation ;  and  sometimes  what 
'  might  even  be  thought  the  mistake  of  the  old  translators  seems 
'overruled  for  the  same  purpose.'!  And  yet  the  same  Dean 
Alford,  on  1  Thessalonians,  iv.  15.,  holds  that  St.  Paul  was 
mistaken  about  the  nearness  of  the  Second  Advent  The  same 
Mr.  Birks  whom  we  have  quoted  above  allows  that  '  the  inspi- 
'  ration  and  authority  of  the  Bible  are  not  synonymous  with 

*  On  Hebrews  x.  5. 

f  On  Mythical  Interpretation,  p.  175 
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'  entire-freedom  from  the  intrusion  of  the  slightest  error.**  One  of 
the  writers  in  *  Replies  to  Essays  and  Reviews '  exclaims  against 
his  antagonist  for  questioning  the  application  of  Hosea  xi.  1.  by 
St  Matthew, '  the  essayist  correcting  the  Holy  Ghost  !'f  while 
another  in  the  same  volume  entitles  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation 
a  '  Psalm  of  the  Almighty's  handiwork,*},  in  language  almost 
identical  with  that  of  Theodore  Parker  in  his  '  Discourses  of 
'  Religion'  (p.  278.).  Lastly,  to  quote  two  works  emanating  from 
the  Evangelical  School :  Mr.  Fisher  conceives  the  all-important 
question  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture  to  have  been  settled,  'so 
'  far  as  human  instrumentality  can  be  supposed  in  such  a  case 
'  to  have  been  really  available,  through  the  secret  agency  of  those 
' "  hidden  ones  "  whom  God  has  in  every  age  preserved  as  a 
'people  to  Himself;' 4  while  Messrs.  Webster  and  Wilkinson, 
in  the  Introduction  to  their  '  Greek  Testament/  p.  xlvi.,  thus 
clear  the  way  for  our  reception  of  the  Inspired  Volume : — *  It 
'  will  be  understood  that  an  Inspiration  which  may  be  truly 
'  characterised  as  direct,  penonal,  independent,  plenary, — is 
'  consistent  with  the  use  of  an  inferior  or  provincial  dialect, 
'  with  ignorance  of  scientific  facts  and  other  secular  matters, 
'  with  mistakes  in  historical  allusions  or  references,  and  mistakes 
'in  conduct,  and  with  circumstantial  discrepancies  between 
'  inspired  persons  in  relating  discourses,  conversations,  or  events.' 
We  draw  a  long  breath,  and  wonder  where  we  are ;  whether  in 
Germany  or  England;  whether  at  the  feet  of  orthodoxy  or 
heterodoxy,  or  of  both  in  some  way  inextricably  combined; 
and,  after  much  study  of  the  subject,  are  reluctantly  compelled 
to  endorse  Cardinal  Wiseman's  statement,  '  That,  having 
'  perused  with  great  attention  all  that  has  fallen  in  my  way 

*  from  Protestant  writers  on  this  subject,  I  have  hardly  found 
'  one  single  argument  advanced  by  them  that  is  not  logically 

*  incorrect.')] 

Now  it  appears  to  us  there  is  but  one  safe  and  honest  method 
of  escape  from  this  labyrinth  of  confusion  and  contradiction : 
and  that  is,  the  bold  and  manly  course  indicated  alike  by  Mr. 
Burgon  and  by  his  antagonist,  Professor  Jowett  —  viz.,  to  go 
to  the  Bible  itself,  and  by  patient,  faithful  scrutiny  endeavour 
to  discover  what  are  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  Surely  it 
cannot  be  impossible,  bringing  as  a  preliminary  condition,  the 
highest  and  most  reverential  conception  that  can  be  formed  of 

*  The  Bible  and  Modern  Thought,  p.  208. 
t  Replies,  p.  484. 

Ibid.  p.  337. 

Liturgical  Purity,  p.  447. 

Lectures  on  the  Catholic  Church,  Leek  ii.  p.  37. 
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these  sacred  and  inspired  writings,  to  eliminate  from  that  con- 
ception all  that  is  inconsistent  with  patent  facts, — and  so 
by  humbly  and  reverently  submitting  to  learn  from  Almighty 
God  what  it  has  pleased  Him  that  the  Bible  should  be,  instead 
of  learning  from  fallible  men  what  it  pleases  them  to  think  the 
Bible  ought  to  be,  to  make  at  least  some  few  steps  towards  the 
actual  truth  of  the  matter.  The  prosecution  of  this  method  in 
detail  we  must  of  course  leave  to  those  who  have  the  leisure 
and  ability  to  pursue  it,  contenting  ourselves  in  the  present 
article  with  setting  before  the  reader  a  very  brief  and  unpre- 
tending specimen  of  the  kind  of  argument  which  we  wish  to 
suggest.* 

Starting  then  with  the  assumption,  the  truth  of  which  is 
repeatedly  urged  and  inculcated  by  every  writer  of x  every 
school  outside  the  pale  of  Borne — and  sometimes  even  by  those 
within  that  pale  —  viz.,  that  inquiry  into  the  facts  relating  to 
Holy  Scripture  is  permissible,  and  if  permissible,  a  positive  and 
bounden  duty, — the  first  phenomenon  which  meets  the  inquirer 
and  demands  his  attention,  is  that  of  Various  Readings. 

It  is  believed  that  in  the  Old  Testament  alone  there  are 
about  30,000  various  readings,  and  in  the  New  Testament  a 
number  almost  surpassing  computation,  —  as  anyone  may  see 
for  himself  by  taking  the  trouble  to  open  Tischendorfs  latest 
critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament:  the  truth  being,  as 
Dr.  Tregelles  has  well  put  it,  that  '  it  is  impossible  (unless 
'  human  infirmity  were  overruled  by  a  miracle)  for  a  writing  to 
'  be  copied  again  and  again  without  the  introduction  of  some 
'  errors  of  transcription.'f     On  the  first  discovery  of  this  fact 

•  It  lies  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  or  indeed  of  this 
Journal,  to  enter  upon  questions  of  Biblical  exegesis ;  and  the  strict 
critical  discussion  of  Dr.  Colenso's  statements  and  arguments  appears 
to  us  properly  to  devolve  on  our  theological  contemporaries.  To  be 
complete  such  an  inquiry  would  demand  far  more  space  than  we  can 
give  to  it  But  as  far  as  the  question  of  historic  evidence  is  con- 
cerned, the  work  which  stands  last  on  the  list  heading  this  article 
('  The  Historic  Character  of  the  Pentateuch  Vindicated,'  by  a  Lay- 
man of  the  Church  of  England),  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  It  is 
perfectly  dispassionate  in  tone.  It  replaces  the  declamatory  strain 
of  theological  controversialists  by  the  precision  of  a  layman,  appa- 
rently accustomed  to  weigh  evidence.  It  appeals  entirely  to  the 
direct  evidence  of  the  Pentateuch  itself,  interpreted  by  common 
sense.  And  with  these  fair  and  lawful  weapons  it  effectually  disposes 
of  the  greater  part  of  Dr.  Colenso's  objections.  We  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  author  of  this  remarkable  volume ;  bnt  it  is  by  far  the 
ablest  book  on  the  subject  which  has  come  under  our  notice. 

f  On  the  Printed  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  37. 
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great  was  the  alarm.  Bishop  Standish  of  St.  Asaph,  at  Paul's 
Cross,  called  on  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  to  interfere, 
and  not  suffer  such  novelties  to  subvert  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture.  Even  two  centuries  later,  the  excellent  Bengel  was 
urged  by  an  opponent  to  admit  that  the  various  readings  were 
themselves  given  by  Divine  inspiration,  in  order  to  meet  the 
wants  of  various  readers.  But  in  spite  of  these  obstructions, 
textual  criticism  held  on  its  way  ;  and  the  result  may  be  given 
in  the  words  of  Baron  Bunsen : — *  Bold  criticism  has  given  us 
c  a  sure  text,  not  the  reverse.  It  began  with  30,000  various 
'  readings:  it  has  reduced  them  to  137;  of  which  32  are  of 
'  equal  value  with  our  present  text, — 105  of  less  value, — and 
*  not  one  is  important  for  any  doctrinal  purpose.**  Thus,  to 
use  his  own  words,  *  Mankind  has  found  that  an  earnest,  con- 
€  scientious  use  of  reason  ultimately  corroborates  faith.'  Yet 
still,  the  truth  is  perfectly  obvious, — that  whatever  else  inspir- 
ation may  signify,  it  does  not  include  the  idea  of  a  divinely  gua- 
ranteed text. 

It  at  once  appears,  therefore,  that  any  definition  of  the 
word  which  involves  the  dogma  of  a  verbal,  literal,  super- 
intendence cannot  be  maintained ;  or  can  only  be  maintained 
under  the  extraordinary  conditions  supposed  by  Mr.  Birks, — 
viz.,  that  while  each  original  autograph  as  it  successively  ap- 
peared was  thus  absolutely  perfect,  yet  perishing  rapidly — the 
first  even  before  the  last  was  completed. — '  A  Bible  gifted  with 
/  this  ideal  perfection  has  never  been  in  the  hands  of  any  human 
c  being.'  SucK  an  hypothesis  will  not,  we  are  persuaded, 
commend  itself  to  any  unprejudiced  mind.  And  if  not,  one 
element  of  error  is,  it  seems,  already  eliminated  from  the 
popular  view  of  biblical  inspiration.  Theory  is  at  the  outset 
circumscribed  by  fact,  and  the  flights  of  fancy  curbed  by  the 
processes  of  reason  ;  the  result  being  that  the  merely  imaginary 
and  artificial  perfection  of  a  text  miraculously  guarded  from  all 
change  is  replaced  by  a  far  healthier  and  nobler  conception. 
The  Book,  it  is  found,  has  been  left  to  mere  human  loyalty  to 
guard,  and  to  human  industry  to  clear  from  accretions ;  and  the 
issue  is  a  firmer  faith  in  man's  fidelity  and  a  calmer  trust  in 
God's  wisdom. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  inquiry.  The  next  phenomenon 
which  strikes  the  honest  student  of  Scripture  is,  that  there  are 
contradictions  there, — statements,  some  of  which  cannot  possibly 
be  reconciled  with  each  other,  and  many  more  which,  though 

*  Bibelwerk,  p.  xlvi. 
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.  said  to  be  reconciled,  yet  remain  to  the  natural  eye  of  com- 
mon sense  unresolved  discrepancies.  They  may  be  concerned 
with  comparatively  trifling  subjects:  but  still,  contradictions 
they  are.  For  instance — Numbers  iii.  39.  mentions  the  whole 
number  of  Levites  as  22,000 ;  while  the  distinct  enumeration 
of  the  three  Levitical  families  in  the  same  chapter  gives  a 
different  computation.  2  Chron.  xvi.  1.  relates  that  in  'The 
'  six-and-thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa,  Baasha,  King  of 
'  Israel,  came  up  against  Judah.'  But  in  1  Kings  xv.  33.  it 
appears  that  Baasha  had  died  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
Asa's  reign.  Again,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  2.  makes  Ahaziah  forty- 
two  years  old  when  his  father  dies;  but  xxxi.  20.  relates  that 
the  father  himself  was  but  forty  years  old  when  he  died. 
Lastly,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  14.  relates  that  '  Spoons  and  vessels  of 
'  gold  and  silver'  were  made  of  the  surplus  money  collected 
by  Johoiada :  while  2  Kings  xii.  1 3.  states  distinctly,  '  There 
'  were  not  made  •  .  .  any  vessels  of  gold  or  of  silver,  of  the 
*  money  that  was  brought  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.'     These 

?tecimens,  taken  from  the  Old  Testament  alone,  will  suffice, 
hey  are  but  trifling  matters ;  they  are  but  the  veriest  specks 
and  motes  floating  in  the  sunbeams  of  divine  truth :  but  still 
they  are  facts, — and  facts  which,  however  small,  are  enough  to 
prove  that  inspiration,  whatever  else  it  means,  does  not  mean 
a  divine  guarantee  of  an  infallibly  consistent  statement  of 
numbers  or  events. 

But  we  cannot  stop  here.  The  farther  question  immediately 
suggests  itself — •  Are  there,  as  a  fact,  any  passages  in  the  Bible 
'  which  are  at  variance  with  the  known  truths  of  science  V  For, 
to  use  the  words  of  Dean  Goodwin,  *  Divine  inspiration  may 

*  imply  an  absence  of  errors  upon  physical  questions,  or  it  may 
'not:  who  shall  venture  to  say  <k  priori  whether  it  does  or  no? 
' .  .  .  Why  not  endeavour,  by  looking  at  the  evidence,  to  see 

*  on  which  side  the  truth  lies  ?  And  if  it  should  appear,  upon 
'  examination,  that  any  chapter  contains  statements  not  in 
'  accordance  with  science,  then,  instead  of  coming  to  the  con- 

*  elusion  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  inspired,  I  should  rather 
'  come  to  this,  viz.,  that  the  idea  of  inspiration  does  not  involve 
'that  accuracy  concerning  physics  which  many  persons  have 
'  imagined  that  it  does.1*  By  way  of  specimen,  it  may  suffice 
to  adduce  the  insuperable  difficulties  that  all  non-theological 
geologists  have  found  in  the  idea  of  an  universal  deluge :  and 
to  refer  the  reader  to  two  remarkable  letters  from  the  professor 


*  Hulsean  Lectures,  1855,  p.  101. 
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of  geology  and  the  'Badcliffe  Observer'  at  Oxford  which  were 
appended  to  the  '  Replies  to  Essays  and  Reviews.'  Mr.  Main 
there  absolutely  scouts  the  idea  of  creation  in  six  days ;  and 
Professor  Philipps  prudentially  confesses,  '  We  do  not  seek  our 
c  geology  in  the  Bible.'  We  are  brought  then  to  this  further 
result,  that  inspiration,  whatever  else  it  means,  does  not  mean 
infallible  scientific  accuracy. 

Advancing  yet  further,  we  next  demand, '  What  is  the  literary 
c  character  of  this  singularly  venerable,  yet  clearly  not  infiri- 
'  lible,  volume  V  Are  all  the  parts  of  it  divinely  guaranteed  as 
belonging  to  the  age,  and  written  by  the  persons,  to  which  they 
are  popularly  attributed  ?  And  here  we  meet  with  the  follow- 
ing phenomena: — The  Pentateuch  is  attributed  to  Moeee:  bet 
it  contains  an  account  of  his  own  death,  and  an  allusion  to  the 
kings  of  Israel.*  Isaiah  presents  every  indication  of  a  change 
of  writers  at  Chapter  xL,  and  the  subsequent  chapters  are,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  first-rate  scholars — such  as  Geeenius,  De 
Wette,  Knobel,  Ewald, — the  work  of  a  later  hand.  The  Book 
of  Daniel  is  placed  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  among  the  later 
Hagiographa,  and  has  other  strong  indications  of  being  com- 
posed as  late  as  the  Maccabean  times.  The  prophecy  of 
Zechariah  is  divided,  even  by  Mr.  Davison  (on  Prophecy, 
p.  230.),  into  two  parts ;  of  which  the  latter,  from  chapter  ix. 
to  end,  he  thinks,  *  cannot  well  be  ascribed  to  Zechariah  or 
(  his  age.'  Ecclesiastes  is  by  almost  all  modern  critics  attri- 
buted to  a  writer  many  centuries  later  than  Solomon.  The 
Book  of  Enoch,  quoted  by  &  Jude,  has  actually  been  found ; 
and  is  a  late  pseudonymous  production.  Add  to  this  the 
remark  of  Dr.  Donaldson, —  no  mean  authority,  — that  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  '  is,  with  trifling  exceptions, 
'  one  and  uniform ;  and  there  is  no  trace  of  those  archaisms  fay 
c  which  the  ancient  writer  is  invariably  distinguished  from 
'  those  who  wrote  the  same  language  many  centuries  later/f — 


and  we  find  ourselves  brought  to  the  conclusion  that 

whatever  else  it  mean,  does  not  mean  a  positively  certain 

guarantee  of  literary  genuineness. 

This  method  of  inquiry, — winch  we  haye  here  simply  indi- 
cated,— might  of  course  be  carried  out  to  any  conceivable 
length ;  and  we  can  imagine  nothing  more  useful  than  a  book 
which  should  honestly  and  patiently  undertake  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  down  to  the  minutest  de- 
tails.    What  has  been  said,  however,  is  enough  to  suggest  what 

*  Deut.  xxxiv.  5.,  and  Gen.  xxxvi.  31. 
|  Christian  Orthodoxy,  p.  161. 
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will,  in  all  probability,  be  the  results,  on  the  negative  and 
destructive  side,  of  the  pending  investigations  on  this  subject ; 
and  it  only  remains  now  to  attempt  the  positive  and  happier 
task  of  construction  ;  and  to  inquire  *  What  then  exactly 
'  are  we  to  understand,  when  the  Scriptures  are  spoken  of  as 
'"inspired?"' 

There  remain  these  striking  and  undeniable  facts :— First, 
that  this  Book,  with  its  singular  and  complex  contents,  has 
commanded  the  earnest  attention  and  devoted  veneration  of  the 
best,  the  most  earnest,  the  most  devoted  men  of  every  succes- 
sive generation  for  1,800  years.  It  has  been  despised  by  an 
impure-minded  Gibbon,  a  vain  and  licentious  Voltaire,  a  coarse 
and  blasphemous  Tom  Paine.  It  has  been  treasured  and  con- 
sulted as  the  very  Word  of  God  Himself  by  countless  men 
of  pure  and  noble  lives,  in  Church  and  State,  in  public  and 
private  life,  of  every  shade  of  opinion  and  every  type  of  mind. 
Such  facts  indicate  that  there  must  be,  at  least,  something  in 
the  book  attractive  to  the  high-minded  and  pure, — something 
responsive  to  their  instincts  and  cravings, — something  above 
them  and  from  which  they  can  draw  yet  higher  supplies  of 
material  for  religious  thought  and  incitement  to  religious 
practice.  Whatever  men  may  mean  by  calling  the  Book  *  in- 
spir-ed,*  they  find  it  to  be  at  any  rate  '  inspir-ing,' — fruitful  of 
the  highest  thoughts,  pregnant  of  the  purest  faith,  suggestive  of 
the  loftiest  self-denial. 

Next  we  remark  that  this  wonderful  Book  has  formed  for 
ages  the  solid  kernel  and  backbone  of  that  system  of  religious 
theory  which  the  highest  and  most  cultivated  intellects  uni- 
formly recognise  as  the  only  absolutely  true  one,  viz.  Mono- 
theism. Judaism,  Christianity,  Mahometanism  —  the  three 
monotheistic  religions  of  the  world — all  point  to  the  Bible  as 
their  nucleus.  To  lose  one's  hold  of  it  seems  always  to  involve 
going  utterly  adrift  into  endless  speculations,  becoming  lost  in 
a  sea  of  perplexity,  and  falling  back  at  last  on  Nature  and  her 
revelations  of  God,  which  of  themselves  have  generally  sunk  men 
instead  of  elevating  them,  by  presenting  the  physical  instead  of 
the  moral  attributes  of  God  for  their  adoration. # 

Lastly,  we  notice  that  this  Book,  gradually  formed  within 
the  Church  during  her  earlier  ages  — just  as  the  bony  struc- 
ture is  formed  during  youth  within  the  living  animal,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  its  life  —  has  proved  itself  invaluable  to 
both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  communities  alike,  by  preserving 
the  record  of  their  early  religious  history,  and  so  supplying  a 

*  *  The  principles  of  reason  as  applied  to  nature  do  not  conduct  to 
any  theological  truths/    (Kant,  Critic  of  pure  Reason,  p.  390.) 
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test  to  which  all  later  accretions  and  impurities  may  be  brought 
for  reformation.  To  what  extravagant  aberrations  of  doctrine 
and  practice  the  Christian  Church  might  have  arrived  in 
eighteen  centuries  without  any  such  fixed  standard,  may  per- 
haps be  guessed  by  observing  what  has  resulted  in  the  Roman 
Church  from  simply  keeping  that  standard  in  the  background. 

Now  from  these  positive  and  negative  facts  combined,  surely 
the  following  results  are  absolutely  inevitable :  first  of  all,  that 
it  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  because  a  book  is  inspired  by 
Almighty  God,  that  it  should  therefore  be  faultless,  or  (to  use 
Dr.  Arnold's  expression)  that  He  should  have  communicated  to 
it  His  own  divine  perfections.*  The  most  highly  inspired  men, 
such  as  St.  Peter,  were  liable  to  serious  error.  Churches  and 
councils  to  whom  we  believe  the  Divine  Presence  to  have  been 
in  a  special  manner  vouchsafed,  '  may  err  and  have  erred,  even 
*  in  matters  pertaining  to  Faith.'  Nay,  in  Nature  herself,  where 
no  one  can  deny  the  finger  of  God,  imperfection,  waste,  self- 
imposed  limitation  as  to  variety  of  type  and  selection  of  mate- 
rials, are  obviously  consistent  with,  and  to  some  minds  indicative 
of,  the  presence  and  agency  of  a  Divine  wisdom. t  Why  may 
it  not  be  so  with  the  Bible  ?  Why  may  it  not  be  true, —  and, 
if  so,  why  should  it  not  be  recognised, — that  this  Book  presents 
the  same  characteristics  which  the  best  and  highest  of  God's 
other  gifts  present,  viz. :  not  the  mere  outward  symmetry  of  a 
finite  and  mechanical  perfection,  but  the  inward,  elastic  and 
reproductive  power  of  a  divine  Life  ? 

Secondly,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Inspiration,  the  Divine  Spirit, 
which  breathes  through  this  Book  is  —  not  of  a  scientific,  critical, 
or  historical  character  —  but  a  distinctly  and  exclusively  reli- 
gious spirit;  that  it  is  in  this  respect  that  the  Gospel  is  in 
advance  of  every  succeeding  age ;  that  it  is  to  enjoy  this  efflu- 
ence from  its  loved  and  treasured  pages  that  the  pure  and  good 
in  every  generation  sit  as  learners  at  its  feet.  If  we  would  but 
remember  this,  we  should  escape  a  host  of  difficulties ;  we  should 
thankfully  accept  the  water  of  life,  although  presented  to  us  in 
earthen  vessels ;  and  we  should  certainly  never  allow  ourselves,  as 
some  good  men  have  done,  to  exclaim  in  peevish  disappointment, 
'  We  will  not  be  ministered  to  by  a  book  which  is  not  in  all 
'  points  perfect  and  infallible  as  Almighty  God  himself.9 

Lastly,  we  conclude  that  the  epithets  properly  to  be  applied 
to  the  Bible  are  these,  and  not  more  than  these :  viz*  that  it  is 

♦  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  quoted  in  Prof.  Stanley's  <  The  Bible,  its  Form 
'  and  Substance,'  p.  viii. 
■f  E.  g.  Buskin, '  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture/  p.  40. 
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Inspired, — replete  itself,  and  pregnant  without  stint  for  him 
that  rightly  uses  it,  with  that  spirit  of  purity,  faith,  obedience, 
charity,  which  forms  the  essential  temper  and  characteristic  of 
the  Church  and  family  of  God: — that  it  is  Sacred,— set  by 
itself,  a  book  apart,  fenced  from  all  levity,  irreverence,  and 
mere  curious  handling ;  a  book  worthy,  if  only  for  what  it  has 
effected  in  the  world,  of  all  possible  respect  and  honour;  and 
regarded  with  too  great  awe  and  love  by  multitudes  of  the  ten- 
derest,  most  heavenly,  and  sensitive  minds  for  anyone  possessed 
of  the  commonest  sympathy  or  charity  to  approach  it  with  the 
shoes  of  every-day  profanity  upon  his  feet: — and  once  more, 
that  it  is  Canonical, — or,  in  other  words,  that  collection  of 
writings  which  amid  the  multitude  of  claimants  the  Church  has 
'  canonised,'  has  deliberately  and  after  examination  given  her 
sanction  to,  as  her  authorised  volume  of  appeal  and  instruction, 
— and  which  so,  by  a  natural  transition  of  meaning,  has  become 
her  Canon,  her  rule  of  faith,'  her  standard  whereby  to  test  the 
accordance  of  men  and  doctrines  with  the  Spirit  that  is  in  her 
and  with  that  *  mould  of  doctrine'  into  which  the  first  Apos- 
tolic churches  were  cast. 

And  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  we  go  farther  than  this  ? 
Why  should  we  be  striving  and  wrestling  against  inevitable 
facts,  in  order  to  extort  a  higher — nay,  rather  an  infinitely 
lower,  more  unnatural,  more  mechanical,  dead,  inelastic, — notion 
of  Inspiration  out  of  data  which  positively  refuse  to  lend  them- 
selves to  such  a  purpose  ?  Why  should  we  blind  ourselves  to 
the  fact,  that  Germans  even  of  the  most  Evangelical  and  orthodox 
school  of  Lutheranism*,  and  Russians  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  reforming  school  in  the  Greek  Churchf, — not  to  speak  of 
Romanists} — reproach  and  ridicule  our  English  Protestantism 
for  its  unintelligent  literalism  and  slavish  idolatry  of  the  Bible  ? 
Why  should  it  continue  to  be  thought  more  reverent,  more  safe, 
and  more  religious, — why  should  it  not  rather  be  thought  more 
puerile  and  superstitious, — obstinately  to  cling  to  the  rude 
rough-hewn  popular  notion  of  Inspiration,  instead  of  accepting 
and  allowing  to  percolate  into  the  lower  strata  of  thought  and 
cultivation  that  more  subtle,  more  free,  and  more  spiritual  con- 
ception of  what  makes  the  Bible  God's  Word  to  man,  which 
the  facts  educed  by  modern  inquiry  show  to  be  the  true  one  ? 
Why  should  we  (in  short)  be  so  enamoured  of  our  own  pre- 


*  E.  g.  Tholuck,  'Die  Propbeten  und  ihre  Weissagaugen,'  p.  151. 
j  Quelques  Mots  sur  les  Communions  Occidentals,  p.  17. 
j  E.  g.  Wiseman,  Leek  ii.  p.  39.    '  There  is  some  reason  to  fear 
'  that  such  image-worship  is  far  from  uncommon  in  this  country/ 
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conceived  theories,  as  to  refuse  to  raise  ourselves  to  the  far 
grander  conception  of  a  book  of  God  truly  and  veritably 
human  in  its  structure,  its  contents,  its  transmission,  as  well  as 
replete  with  the  Divine  Spirit  which  (as  far  as  we  know)  deigns 
only  to  breathe  into  man's  world  through  the  instrumentality 
of  *  very  Man,'  * — a  refusal  which  recalls  the  self-willed  condaet 
of  the  Pharisees  of  old,  who  would  not  receive  the  incarnate 
Word,  when  He  came  in  the  lowly  form  of  a  real  tangible  man 
like  other  men,  simply  because  they  were  preoccujried  with  an 
a  priori  conception  of  their  own  as  to  what  the  Messiah  aught 
to  be. 

In  one  word,  after  all,  lies  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter. 
Whatever  is  true  must  be  the  safest  and  best  to  'hold  fast  to.' 
Whatever  is  based  upon  facts  must  be  sounder  than  what  is 
based  upon  theories, — be  the  facts  never  so  difficult,  or  the 
theories  never  so  easy.  '  It  is  the  highest  wisdom,'  says  Dr. 
Newman,  'to  accept  truth  of  whatever  kind,  whenever  it  is 
'  clearly  ascertained  to  be  such ;  though  there  may  be  diffi- 
'  culty  in  adjusting  it  with  other  known  truths. 'f  While  '  to 
'  conceal  and  gloss  over  wounds  and  weak  places  that  may 
*  have  been  discovered  in  the  fundamentals  of  our  faith  is  worse 
'  than  useless;  inasmuch  as  hidden  sores  are  always  the  most 
'  dangerous. '$ 

'Whatsoever  is  spoken  of  God,  or  of  things  pertaining  to 
'  God  otherwise  than  as  the  truth  is,  though  it  seem  an  honour, 
'  it  is  an  injury.  And  as  incredible  praises  given  unto  men  do 
'  often  abate  and  impair  the  credit  of  their  deserved  oommenda- 
'  tion,  so  we  must  likewise  take  heed  lest,  in  attributing  unto 
'  Scripture  more  than  it  can  have,  the  incredibility  of  that  do 
'  cause  even  those  things  which  indeed  it  hath  most  abundantly 
'  to  be  less  reverently  esteemed.'  So  wrote  Richard  Hooker, 
at  the  end  of  his  Second  Book  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

But  in  a  far  severer  strain  wrote  a  great  layman  of  the 
same  age: — 'You  may  find  all  access  to  any  philosophy, 
'  however  pure,  intercepted  by  the  ignorance  of  devices. 
' .  .  .  And,  in  the  habits  and  regulations  of  schools,  univer- 
'  sities,  and  the  like  assemblies  destined  for  the  abode  of 
'  learned  men  and  the  improvement  of  learning,  everything  is 
'  found  to  be  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the  sciences.'  §     And 


•  The  analogy  here  suggested  has  occurred  to  many  thoughtful 
persons  of  late.     See  especially  Swainson,  p.  144. 
A  University  Addresses,  p.  271. 

Liicke  on  St.  John,  p.  x. 

Bacon,  Nov.  Org.,  p.  72. 
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in  scarcely  less  forcible  words,  that  Prince  of  English 
Theologians,  in  the  succeeding  century,  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor: 
'  The  pretence  of  a  necessity  of  bumbling  the  understanding  is 
'  none  of  the  meanest  arts  whereby  some  persons  have  invaded 
'  and  usurped  a  power  over  men's  faith  and  conscience.  .... 
'  He  that  submits  his  understanding  to  all  that  he  knows  God 
'  hath  said,  and  is  ready  to  submit  to  all  that  He  hath  said  if 
*  he  did  but  know  it,  this  man  hath  brought  his  understanding 
'  into  subjection,  and  every  proud  thought  unto  the  obedience 
'of  Christ.,# 

Such  warnings  are  not,  even  at  the  present  day,  wholly 
uncalled  for.  And  with  regard  to  the  special  subject  with 
which  this  article  is  concerned,  we  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
cording, in  conclusion,  our  most  earnest  conviction  that  nothing 
can  be  more  fatal  to  the  cause  which  it  is  desired  to  maintain, 
nothing  can  more  certainly  undermine  the  soundness  and  destroy 
the  vigour  of  our  English  Theology,  than  the  rash  and  strangely 
self-confident  attempts  which  have  lately  been  made  to  interfere 
with  the  natural  and  inevitable  course  of  speculation  upon  these 
subjects,  by  the  introduction  of  every  sort  of  disturbing  influ- 
ence from  without  that  could  be  devised.  '  Freedom  of  inquiry 
€  is  an  essential  principle  of  Protestantism ;  and  in  the  scep- 
'  tical  struggle  after  truth,  there  may  be  often  more  of  the 
'  Christian  spirit  than  in  an  unhesitating  traditional  belief.'! 
So  wrote  Dr.  Pusey  in  a  work  now,  we  believe,  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  But  we  venture  to  think  that  (whether  with- 
drawn or  not)  living  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks 
would  not  be  far  to  seek.  It  appears  to  argue  little  short  of 
infatuation  for  learned  men  to  suppose  that  the  interests  of 
the  unlearned  can  best  be  consulted  by  staving  off,  instead  of 
discussing,  the  difficult  questions  of  the  day, —  or  to  think  that 
in  the  freest  country  of  Christendom  the  power  of  religion  will 
be  increased  by  ecclesiastical  discouragements  to  free  inquiry. 
And  what  need  can  possibly  exist  for  such  discouragement  ? 
Will  the  truth  of  Christianity  perish, —  will  the  fact  of  Reve- 
lation come  to  an  end, —  if  the  Pentateuch  be  composed  by  two 
authors  instead  of  one,  or  the  Chronicler  be  at  variance  about 
a  genealogy  with  the  Book  of  Kings  ?  '  What,'  says  a  living 
writer  belonging  to  a  church  which  we  are  too  apt  to  regard 
as  the  type  of  everything  backward,  petrified,  and  dead, —  the 
Greek  Communion, — 


*  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  p.  42. 

f  On  German  Rationalism,  pp.  140.  176. 
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'  What  if  such  a  verse  be  an  interpolation — what  if  the  Pentateuch 
contain  Chaldaisms  which  indicate  a  remodelling  or  editing  hand 
later  than  the  times  of  Moses, — what  if  such  or  such  a  fact  have 
become  distorted  by  tradition  or  some  other  been  clothed  in  the  forms 
of  Myth, — or  what  if  the  peculiar  Semitic  character  have  given 
sometimes  a  mysterious  colouring  to  events  that  lay  really  in  the 
natural  order  of  things, — what  of  all  this  ?  Will  all  these  criticisms, 
these  analyses,  this  removal  of  parasitical  and  foreign  accretions, 
cause  that  the  living  and  organic  Fact,  on  which  they  grew,  shall  not 
have  been  ?  Will  they  be  able  to  reverse  the  fact  that  the  Jewish 
people,  alone  in  the  world,  have  preserved  the  doctrines  of  the  unity 
of  God  and  of  the  future  destiny  of  mankind, — that  the  heroes,  seers, 
and  sages  of  Israel  have  by  word  and  deed  maintained  this  doctrine, 
amid  the  grossest  surrounding  idolatries,  the  most  overpowering 
misfortunes,  the  gravest  temptations,  the  most  adverse  circumstances? 
Can  they  prevent  us  from  feeling,  to  the  very  bottom  of  our  hearts 
and  the  centre  of  our  being,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  tenacious  con- 
servatism of  the  Jewish  law  that  we,  branches  of  the  wild  olive-tree; 
have  been  able  to  be  grafted  into  the  good  olive-tree  of  God,  and 
made  partakers  in  its  root  and  fatness, — that  is,  in  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  our  Creator  ?  But  it  is  necessary  to  be  alive,  ia 
order  to  comprehend  life.1* 

Yes,  it  is  necessary  to  be  alive, — it  is  necessary  to  be  able 
to  feel  how  much  greater  is  the  Gospel  than  the  record  which 
contains  the  gospel,  how  much  nobler  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
than  the  letter  which  merely  inculcates  that  spirit,  how  much 
grander  is  the  Christian  Church — built  up  of  living  men — than 
any  mere  organs  or  material  instruments  which  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  employ, — ere  we  can  hope  to  understand  the  true 
relations  between  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  or  learn  to  acquiesce 
with  faith  and  patience  in  changes  which  may  seem  for  the 
moment  to  threaten  our  peace  and  rob  us  of  our  consolation, 
but  which  in  reality  only  withdraw  with  one  hand  what  they 
restore  in  tenfold  worth  and  glory  with  the  other.  Who  does 
not  now  feel  that  the  science  of  Astronomy,  once  so  dreaded, 
has  enabled  him  with  deeper  emotions  of  awe  and  self-abasement 
to  use  those  Psalms  that  speak  of  God's  glory  in  the  firmament? 
And  are  not  these  words  as  true  as  they  are  beautiful  and 
consoling : — 

*  The  oldest  and  the  youngest  of  the  natural  sciences,  astronomy 
and  geology,  so  far  from  being  dangerous  to  the  notion  of  a  Universal 
Mind,  are  particularly  calculated  to  lead  back  the  wandering  intellect 
to  religious  emotions;  they  spontaneously  assume  the  dignity  of 
sacred  sciences  ;  the  student  rises  from  them  hallowed  and  elevated ; 

*  Quelques  Mots  sur  les  Communions  OccidentaleSj  par  un  Chretien 
Orthodoxe,  p.  67. 
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they  seem  indeed  providentially  destined  to  engage  the  present 
century  so  powerfully,  that  the  ideal  majesty  of  infinite  time  and 
endless  space  might  counteract  that  low  and  narrow  'materialism 
which  threatens  to  bury  all  the  sublimest  aspirations  of  our  divine 
nature  in  the  common  gulf  of  selfishness  and  worldliness/* 

And  why  may  we  not  hope  that  similar  happy  results  will 
issue  from  a  faithful  prosecution  of  that  study  which  is  now  the 
subject  of  so  much  obloquy — historical  criticism  ?  For  it  is 
not  the  fact  of  a  Revelation  which  is  now  in  question, 
but  the  nature  and  the  method  of  it*  It  is  not  the 
fact  of  Inspiration  which  is  under  discussion,  but  the  mean* 
ing  and  the  extent  of  it  Whatever  may  be  the  inaccu- 
racies and  imperfections  of  the  ancient  records  of  the  faith, 
which  have  descended  to  us  subject  to  the  usual  conditions  of 
human  tradition,  no  one  who  has  for  himself  seized  their  per- 
vading* spirit,  no  one  who  has  marked  their  visible  effects  upon 
the  religious  and  temporal  condition  of  mankind,  can  fail  to 
recognise  enshrined  there  something  which  immeasurably  tran- 
scends all  the  productions  of  the  unaided  human  intellect,  some- 
thing which  the  human  mind  certainly  did  not  create  and  does 
not  yet,  after  centuries  of  study,  fully  comprehend 

It  is  therefore  nothing  short  of  a  faithless  timidity  which 
seeks  to  secure  this  apparently  tottering  Ark  of  God  by  the 
rash  employment  of  whatever  profane  and  secular  expedients 
come  first  to  hand.  It  is  not  prudence  but  cowardice  which 
would  encumber  an  already  strong  position  with  weak  and 
useless  entrenchments,  certain  to  fall  at  the  first  serious 
attack  and  to  be  turned  against  the  cause  they  should  support. 
The  Bible,  we  may  rest  assured,  if  it  is  in  any  sense  the  Book 
of  God,  will  be  well  able  to  resist  all  merely  sceptical  assaults 
that  may  be  made  upon  it.  The  faith  of  Abraham  that  *  in 
'  his  seed  all  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed '  has  not,  as 
a  fact,  been  disappointed.  The  announcement  of  the  Penta- 
teuch that  a  prophet  should  hereafter  arise,  as  a  second  and  a 
greater  Moses,  has  obviously  not  come  to  nothing.  The  trium- 
phant vision  of  Isaiah,  which  describes  the  Gentile  world  as 
pressing  round  the  throne  of  the  Jewish  Messiah,  has  not  surely 
been  stultified.  The  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  that  the  day  would 
eventually  come  for  a  new  dispensation,  a  teaivrj  Aiaffqtcr),  of 
a  more  spiritual  character  than  the  Old,  cannot  (with  the 
'  New  Testament'  in  our  hands)  be  held  to  be  otherwise  than 
true.  But  far  beyond  and  above  all  other  testimonies  to  the 
essential  truth  and  Divine  power  that  reside  in  the  Jewish  and 

*  Kalisch  on  Genesis,  Introd.,  p.  43. 
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Christian  Scriptures  is  the  living  fact,  patent  to  all  eyes,  of  the 
Christian  Church  itself.  Here  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Bible  em- 
bodied and  operating  upon  the  world.  Here  is  that  spirit  which 
has  in  a  temporal  sense  regenerated  human  society,  as  it  has  in 
a  mystical  sense  regenerated  human  nature,  not  circumscribed 
within  the  pages  of  a  book,  but  living,  acting,  and  moving,  per- 
vading the  religious  assemblies  of  faithful  men,  breathing 
around  an  atmosphere  of  devout  aspirations,  of  good  deeds,  of 
faith,  of  prayer, — forming  the  life  and  the  light  of  the  world, — 
not  limited  in  its  effects  by  any  form  of  Church  government 
however  abnormal,  or  of  doctrine  however  extravagant,  bat  ful- 
filling in  the  moral  world  the  same  functions  as  the  vital  prin- 
ciple in  the  natural  world, — the  functions  of  imparting  free 
movement  to  inert  matter,  of  superseding  by  the  miracle  of  a 
higher  law  the  lower  and  ordinary  laws  which  bind  inanimate 
things,  and  of  withdrawing  yet  a  little  farther  the  mysterious 
curtain  which  veils  the  end  and  the  purposes  of  God  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  creation. 

The  Bible  and  the  Church  then  mutually  support  and  bear 
witness  to  each  other, — the  one,  as  the  living  agent,  thankfully 
recognising  as  God's  gift  what  His  living  Spirit  within  her  has 
shaped  and  His  providence  preserved, — the  other,  like  some 
vital  organism,  bearing  unconscious  testimony  to  a  long  fore- 
seen design  and  revealing  the  history  of  a  gradually-accom- 
plished plan.  Together  they  must  stand  or  fall:  or  rather, 
together  they  will  stand  for  ever,  unshaken  by  the  worst 
assaults  which  either  scepticism  or  dogmatism  may  inflict  upon 
them. 
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Art.  VIIL— 1.  The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon,  a  Narrative  of  a 
Three  Years'  Residence  in  Japan.  By  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock,  K.C.B.,  Her  Majesty's  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in 
Japan.     Two  vols.     London :  1863. 

2.  Correspondence  respecting  Affairs  in  Japan.  Presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.     February:  1863. 

Tf  Lemuel  Gulliver  had  recently  returned   from   a  fourth 
voyage  to  '  Laputa,  Balnibarbi,  Luggnagg,  Glubbdudrib, 
'  and  Japan/  his  narrative  would  not  have  been  more  full  of 
strange  incidents  and  novel  observations  than  these  volumes. 
Indeed,  it  was  by  a  happy  conjecture  that  Dean  Swift  ranked 
Japan  with  those   creations  of  his  own  misanthropic  genius, 
where  all  the  conditions  of  European  society  were  at  once  re- 
flected, distorted,  and  inverted;     To  us  the  discovery  of  a  col- 
lege of  Laputians,  or  of  a  wilderness  of  Struldbrugs,  would  not 
be  more  amusing  or  more  astonishing  than  this  Three  Years' 
Residence  in  the  Capital  of  the  Tycoon  ;  and  although  we  have 
entire  faith  in  the  veracity  of  Her  Majesty's  minister  at  that 
fantastic  court,  we  are  amazed  at  the  (apparently  unconscious) 
touches  of  satire  which  the  experience  of  Japanese  society  sug- 
gests to  an  accomplished  European  observer.     The  laws,  insti- 
tutions, and  usages  of  Japan  are  the  caricature  of  all  that  has 
ever  been  known  of  brutality  and  absurdity  in  the  laws,  institu- 
tions, and  usages  of  mankind.     In  those  favoured  islands,  what 
used  to  be  called  '  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors '  has  evidently 
found  a  refuge.    Every  blunder  in  political  economy  and  finance 
from  the  days  of  Mr.  Yansittart  to  the  days  of  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
there  dignified  with  immutable  authority.  Every  privilege  which 
was  once  conferred  on  a  dominant  class  of  nobles  and  landowners 
by  the  stern  exactions  and  exclusive  laws  of  the  feudal  system 
is  there  armed  with  a  sanguinary  power.     They  have  a  priest- 
hood as  ceremonious  and  a  people  as  superstitious  as  in  the 
worst  ages  of  Roman  Catholic  bigotry ;  they  have  statesmen  as 
crafty  as  Machiavel  and  as  faithless  as  Borgia ;  they  have  chiefs 
for  whose  sanguinary  ferocity  we  can  find  no  parallel  but  on 
the  coast  of  Dahomey.     To  these  ancient  enormities,  common  to 
other  countries  in  past  ages  or  to  savages  in  our  own,  the 
Japanese  add  an  immense  number  of  peculiarities,  entirely  of 
native  growth,  which  make  them  the  most  singular  and  per- 
plexing people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

If  that  missing  link  in  the  genus  c  Man,'  which  disturbs  the 
system  of  Professor  Darwin  and  ruffles  the  mind  of  Professor 
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Huxley,  were  suddenly  discovered  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  archipelago  —  if  Sir  Charles  Lyell  were  to  hit  upon  a 
human  skull  in  a  geological  formation  measured  by  countless 
ages  —  those  learned  anthropologists   would  attain  the  same 
degree  of  satisfaction  which  we  derive  from  the  most  accurate 
and  comprehensive  account  yet  published  of  the  people  of  Japan. 
Not  only  is  this  book  remarkably  graphic  and  amusing,  since, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  vast  number  of  designs  from  the  works 
of  native  artists,  it  presents  a  complete  picture  of  the  population 
of  Jeddo,  and  some  important  notices  of  the  interior  of  Nipoo, 
but  it  also  contains  ample  materials  for  the  ruminations  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  politician.     Japan  is  a  land  of  paradoxes 
and  problems.    Accustomed  as  we  are  to  carry  on  intercourse 
with  a  great  many  varieties  of  the  human  race,  we  acknowledge 
that  by  far  the  most  curious  study  is  that  people  with  which  no 
intercourse  has  for  centuries  been  carried  on  at  all    The  treaties 
concluded  within  the  last  few  years  between  the  Tycoon  and 
several  Christian  Powers  have  brought  our  countrymen  into 
closer  contact  with  these  peculiarities  and  difficulties ;  but  they 
have  in  no  degree  diminished  their  real  intensity.     On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  reason  to  fear  that  they  have  also  brought  us  to 
the  brink  of  very  serious  and  painful  occurrences.     The  partial 
opening  of  Japan  has  already  led  to  a  multitude  of  frightful 
crimes  and  atrocities,  not  only  in  the  shape  of  murders  and 
attempts  to  murder  the  foreign  interlopers,  but  in  treacherous 
acts  of  violence  against  many  of  the  principal  natives.     The 
Tycoon  himself  and  every  one  of  the  Japanese  ministers  who 
was  concerned  in  the  negotiation  of  Lord  Elgin's  treaty,  has 
already  disappeared  from  the  scene,  either  by  open  or  secret 
murder,  or  by  suicide,  or  by  banishment ;  the  Gotairo  or  regent 
was  slain  at  the  gates  of  his  palace ;  the  British  Legation  ha* 
twice  or  thrice  been  attacked  with  great  loss  of  life ;  a  dozen 
abominable  murders  have  been  committed  on  the  persons  of 
Russian,  American,  and  British  residents ;  extraordinary  social 
and  political  changes  have  been  taking  place  in  Jeddo ;  signal 
reparation  has  at  length  been  demanded  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, as  we  learn  from  the  last  papers  submitted  to  Parliament; 
and  we  are  evidently  approaching  a  crisis  of  great  moment  in 
our  relations  with  this  strange  people,  from  which  we  scarcely 
hope  to  escape  without  hostilities. 

The  publication  of  such  a  work  at  the  present  time  is 
therefore  of  national  interest.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  in 
his  capacity  of  a  diplomatic  agent,  has,  of  course,  abstained 
from  saying  anything  which  might  embarrass  the  action  of 
the  British  Government,  or  disclose  the  particular  measures 
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it  may  be  led  to  adopt*  In  dealing  with  the  political  ques- 
tions that  arise  he  rests  his  arguments  entirely  on  facts 
already  publicly  communicated  to  Parliament.  But  he  dis- 
cusses the  general  principles  of  policy  which  must  regulate 
our  conduct  in  these  delicate  transactions  in  a  very  laudable 
spirit  of  freedom  and  independence.  It  is  no  doubt  highly 
desirable  that  the  nation  should  have  the  best  means  that  can 
be  obtained  for  forming  a  judgment  on  these  transactions.  Is 
our  present  position  in  Japan  tenable?  Can  we  maintain  or 
improve  that  position  without  the  use  of  force?  Are  we  justified 
in  the  use  of  force  against  a  people,  guilty  to  us  of  no  other 
crime  than  that  of  resenting  as  an  intolerable  nuisance  the  in- 
trusion of  foreigners  on  its  soil  ?  If  we  are  morally  justified  in 
the  use  of  force,  are  our  interests  in  Japan,  present  and  future, 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  cover  the  risk  of  war  ?  Are  there 
any  other  political  reasons  which  compel  us  at  all  hazards  to 
hold  the  position  we  have  assumed  ?  These  are  very  serious 
and  difficult  questions ;  and  although  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock 
does  not  pretend  to  answer  them  dogmatically,  he  certainly 
places  them  in  a  new  and  interesting  light  before  his  readers. 
His  style  is  a  little  diffuse  —  perhaps  a  little  ambitious :  but 
it  is  gay,  lively,  and  descriptive ;  and  the  observations  he  has 
introduced  on  the  singular  social  phenomena  before  his  eyes  (for 
the  book  was  chiefly  written,  as  we  understand,  at  Jeddo),  de- 
note a  cultivated  mind,  an  acute  judgment,  and  a  wide  acquain- 
tance with  men  and  books. 

But  eveu  if  this  narrative  had  far  less  merit  than  it  un- 
doubtedly possesses,  it  would  excite  our  highest  interest  from 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  the  author  was 
placed.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  was  sent  to  Japan  as  the 
first  regular  diplomatic  agent  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  with  England.  Lord  Elgin's  brief  and  successful 
mission  had  left  a  pleasing  but  fallacious  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  British  negotiators.  But  it  soon  became  manifest 
that  every  concession  made  on  paper  must  be  fought  for  and 
won  step  by  step,  when  it  came  to  actual  performance.  The 
Japanese  Government,  or  at  least  the  Government  of  the 
Tycoon  (which  is  not  the  same  thing),  had  nominally  granted 
access  to  certain  ports;  but  the  organic  law  which  excludes 
foreigners  from  Japan  had  not  been  abrogated  and  is  still  in 
force ;  that  law,  moreover,  is  in  accordance  with  the  supposed 
interests  and  the  undoubted  passions  of  the  dominant  class.  It 
soon  appeared  that  the  insincerity  of  the  Japanese  is  extreme, 
and  that  they  are  versed  above  all  other  Eastern  nations  in  the 
arts  of  mendacity  and  evasion.  The  uiinisters  of  the  Tycoon  had 
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not  the  will,  or  not  the  power,  to  execute  the  Treaty.  Indeed, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  results  of  their  concessions  were  in 
the  first  instance  fatal  to  themselves.  Our  ignorance  of  the 
political  constitution  and  social  condition  of  Japan,  when  the 
Treaty  was  made,  was  unavoidably  so  great,  that  we  dealt  with 
the  Tycoon  as  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  which  he  is  not ; 
and  our  negotiators  were  not  aware  that  the  personage  with 
whose  ministers  they  were  treating,  was  in  fact  at  that  moment  a 
corpse.  The  more  our  ignorance  has  been  dispelled,  the  greater 
has  become  the  difficulty  of  maintaining,  by  friendly  means,  the 
position  we  had  acquired.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  succeeded 
therefore  to  a  task  of  great  difficulty,  and,  we  must  add,  of 
great  danger.  It  may  be  said,  without  the  slightest  exaggera- 
tion, that  he  and  all  the  Christian  representatives  in  Japan  hold 
their  lives  in  their  hands.  The  British  Legation,  or  its  ser- 
vants, have  thrice  been  murderously  attacked.  The  American 
Secretary,  Mr.  Heuskin,  has  been  killed.  Mr.  Oliphant,  our 
own  Secretary,  was  hacked  with  swords  in  the  dead  of  night 
Two  armed  marines  mounting  guard  at  the  door  of  Colonel 
Neale's  chamber  have  been  cut  down  by  unseen  enemies.  It  is 
a  mere  accident  that  anyone  has  escaped.  These  deliberate 
assassinations  indicated  a  fixed  intention  on  the  part  of  their 
instigators  to  render  Japan  intolerable  to  strangers.  It  is  alto- 
gether uncertain  whether  the  Government  at  Jeddo  did,  or  did 
not,  connive  at  them.  Yet  for  months  together,  the  Admiral 
commanding  on  the  Chinese  station,  incredulous  of  the  danger, 
left  the  Legation  to  the  inadequate  and  inappropriate  protection 
of  the  '  Ringdove,*  and  we  are  surprised  that  the  consequences 
were  not  even  more  fatal. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  grave  questions  to  which 
these  events  and  their  consequences  are  giving  rise,  let  us,  bow- 
ever,  take  another  glance  in  Sir  Rutherford's  company  at  that 
superficial  aspect  of  Japanese  civilisation,  which  is  so  whimsical 
and  amusing. 

*  Japan  is  essentially  a  country  of  anomalies,  where  all — evea 
familiar  things  —  put  on  new  faces,  and  are  curiously  reversed.  Ex- 
cept that  they  do  not  walk  on  their  heads  instead  of  their  feet,  there 
are  few  things  in  which  they  do  not  seem,  by  some  occult  law,  to 
have  been  impelled  in  a  perfectly  opposite  direction  and  a  reversed 
order.  They  write  from  top  to  bottom,  from  right  to  left,  in  per* 
pendicular  instead  of  horizontal  lines  ;  and  their  books  begin  where 
ours  end,  thus  furnishing  good  examples  of  the  curious  perfection 
this  rule  of  contraries  has  attained.  Their  locks,  though  imitated 
from  Europe,  are  all  made  to  lock  by  turning  the  key  from  left  to 
right.  The  course  of  all  sublunary  things  appears  reversed.  Their 
day  is  for  the  most  part  our  night;  and  this  principle  of  antagonism 
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crops  out  in  the  most  unexpected  and  bizarre  way  in  all  their  moral 
being,  customs,  and  habits.  There  old  men  fly  kites  while  the 
children  look  on ;  the  carpenter  uses  his  plane  by  drawing  it  to  him, 
and  their  tailors  stitch  from  them ;  they  mount  their  horses  from  the 
off-side  —  the  horses  stand  in  the  stables  with  their  heads  where 
we  place  their  tails,  and  the  bells  to  their  harness  are  always  on 
the  hind  quarters  instead  of  the  front ;  ladies  black  their  teeth 
instead  of  keeping  them  white,  and  their  anti-crinoline  tendencies 
are  carried  to  the  point  of  seriously  interfering  not  only  with  grace 
of  movement  but  with  all  locomotion,  so  tightly  are  the  lower  limbs, 
from  the  waist  downwards,  girt  round  with  their  garments ;— and, 
finally,  the  utter  confusion  of  sexes  in  the  public  bath-houses,  making 
that  correct,  which  we  in  the  West  deem  so  shocking  and  improper, 
I  leave  as  I  find  it  —  a  problem  to  solve.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  414.) 

This  catalogue  of  contradictions  might  be  greatly  extended. 
With  an  enormous  population  to  feed,  and  a  high  degree  of 
agricultural  industry,  the  land  produces  nothing  but  rice,  corn, 
and  vegetables ;  no  cattle  are  kept,  and  no  sheep  or  goats,  con- 
sequently pastures  and  dairy  produce  are  unknown.  At  Yoko* 
hama  no  chickens  could  be  obtained  for  the  table,  though 
there  are  plenty  of  eggs.  Grapes  are  grown,  but  the  vintage  is 
made  into  spirit,  not  into  wine.  Such  is  the  ingenuity  of  this 
people  that  Japanese  workmen  constructed  and  worked  in  a 
boat  a  steam-engine  with  tubular  boilers  from  Dutch  plans,  long 
before  any  American  or  European  steamer  had  ever  appeared 
in  Japanese  waters.  In  spite  of  the  general  use  of  the  bath, 
which  gave  them  at  first  the  character  of  a  cleanly  people,  it 
now  appears  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  services  of  a 
Japanese  attendant  not  infected  with  the  itch,  and  that  if  they 
wash  their  bodies  they  neglect  their  clothes.  Sir  Rutherford 
assures  us  they  have  the  finest  macadamised  roads  in  the  world 
— the  Tocado  is  a  grand  imperial  route  connecting  Miaco  with 
Jeddo  and  the  consular  post  of  Kanagawa;  yet  wheeled  car- 
riages are  not  used,  and  a  day's  journey  at  the  usual  rate  of 
travelling  is  seventeen  miles.  The  Mikado  is  said  to  be  drawn 
by  oxen — other  persons  ride  or  are  carried  by  bearers.  Mr. 
Oliphant  told  us  that  the  first  mission  never  encountered  a 
drunken  man ;  it  now  appears  that  the  Japanese  are  as  much 
given  to  drunkenness  as  any  of  the  northern  races  of  Europe, 
as  quarrelsome  as  the  worst,  and  far  more  dangerous  in  their 
cups.  In  Europe  the  Moxa  is  regarded  as  an  extreme  applica- 
tion, but  every  Japanese  has  it  in  his  own  hands  as  a  household 
remedy ;  the  cauterising  tinder  is  made  from  the  pith  of  a  tree, 
put  up  into  neat  little  squares  for  use ;  and  it  is  even  applied 
to  new-born  infants  and  women  in  childbirth  —  *  three  cones  on 
*  the  little  toe  of  the  right  foot  to  facilitate  delivery.'    The 
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flowers  of  Japan  are  without  scent.  The  music  of  the 
Japanese  is  horrible,  and  there  is  but  one  species  of  singing- 
bird  known  in  the  country;  as  if  the  *  stratagems  and  crimes  * 
of  the  Daimios  had  extinguished  the  divine  art.  En  revanehey 
the  Japanese  have  carried  the  art  of  spinning  tops  to  the  highest 
perfection. 

'  The  tops  are  of  great  variety,  both  in  size  and  construction, — 
the  largest  or  father  of  all  the  tops  being  more  than  a  foot  ia 
diameter,  and  proportionately  heavy  —  and  while  some  are  like  this 
solid,  others  of  the  smaller  ones  contain  in  their  cavities  a  whole 
progeny  of  little  ones,  which  fly  out  on  raising  the  top,  and  figure 
away  like  the  parent ;  others  again  pull  out  into  a  ladder  or  spiral 
of  successive  tops ;  a  third  draws  up  into  a  lantern,  and  spins  cheerily 
in  that  form.  The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  some,  seems 
to  be  the  marvellous  persistence  of  the  gyratory  motion  once  com- 
municated. This  I  thought  at  first  might  perhaps  be  in  consequence 
of  the  form,  which  is  a  horizontal  section  of  a  cylinder,  instead  of 
being  conical,  as  are  those  of  Europe,  with  a  thin  iron  rod  passing 
through,  forming  a  handle,  a  spindle,  and  a  peg,  each  answering 
equally  well  for  any  of  the  three.  But  I  afterwards  ascertained  that 
it  was  a  top  within  a  top.  • . . 

'I  cannot  pretend  to  describe  half  the  performances,  which  ex- 
tended over  nearly  three  hours.  One  of  the  most  frequent,  as  well 
as  the  most  curious,  was  their  mode  of  throwing  even  very  large 
tops,  as  the  New  Zealanders  throw  the  boomerang,  so  that  while  it 
appears  to  be  going  straight  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  spectators,  it 
inevitably  is  brought  back  to  the  hand  of  the  thrower,  who  catches  it 
on  his  palm.  It  is  a  marvel  to  me,  especially  with  some  of  the 
heavier,  that  the  iron  peg  does  not  bore  a  hole  in  their  hands.  When 
thus  caught,  they  take  it  by  the  spindle,  apparently  stop  it,  set  it 
down,  and  it  immediately  recommences ;  turn  it  upside  down,  and  it 
goes  on  just  as  merrily  on  its  iron  spiked  head  —  they  will  balance 
it  on  any  kind  of  surface,  round  or  flat — on  the  edge  of  a  fan — 
along  a  thin  cord — and  even  on  the  edge  of  the  sharpest  Japanese 
sword  —  and  after  several  minutes  of  such  perpetual  gyration,  with 
intervals  of  apparent  arrest  in  being  transferred  from  one  object  to 
the  other,  it  is  thrown  carelessly  down  on  the  table,  and  still  continues 
spinning  gaily,  as  if  quite  unexhausted,  and  inexhaustible.  •  • . 

'  One  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  performances  consisted  in  making 
a  top  spin  in  the  left  hand,  run  up  the  arm,  round  the  edge  of  the 
robe  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  down  the  other  arm  into  the  palm 
of  the  right  hand,  still  spinning.  Another,  again,  was  to  toss  a 
spinning  top  into  the  air  and  catch  it  on  the  hem  of  the  sleeve,  with- 
out letting  it  fall.  A  third  was  to  fling  it  high  in  the  air,  and  catch 
it  on  the  bowl  or  the  angle  of  a  Japanese  pipe,  pass  it  behind  the 
back,  flinging  it  to  the  front,  and  there  catching  it  again.  Finally, 
one  of  the  larger  and  heavier  tops  was  given  its  gyratory  motion  by 
simply  rolling  (the  peg  in  the  bite  of  a  cord,  one  end  being  held  in 
each  hand,  then  flung  some  ten  or  twenty  feet  in  the  air,  and  caught, 
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as  it  fell,  with  the  same  cord,  spinning  always,  and  this  six,  eight, 
and  ten  times  in  succession.  The  last  grand  display,  which  consisted 
in  sending  a  top  spinning  up  a  rope  to  the  head  of  a  mast,  was 
unavoidably  postponed,  the  rain  having  drenched  the  cord,  and 
rendered  it  impossible ;  but  I  have  seen  it  since  performed  in  the 
streets. 

'  Certainly,  I  never  saw  a  more  perfect  display  of  wonderful  tact 
and  dexterity,  and  there  is  evidently  a  great  amount  of  humour  and 
vis  comica  in  the  Japanese  character,  which  tends  to  make  all  these 
exhibitions  doubly  amusing.'    (Vol.  ii.  p.  319.) 

They  certainly  are  a  very  humorous  people.  Without  the 
least  knowledge  of  the  correct  rules  of  design,  they  contrive 
to  throw  a  burlesque  expression  into  their  sketches ;  and  wood- 
cuts, both  plain  and  coloured,  are  in  the  greatest  use.  The 
caricatures  published  in  Jeddo  of  the  *  perfidious  strangers,9  in 
tight  uniforms  and  Parisian  bonnets,  are  extremely  amusing. 
The  carvings  in  ivory  of  comic  subjects,  displayed  last  year 
at  the  International  Exhibition,  were  inimitably  droll  and 
exquisitely  finished.  But  even  their  sense  of  humour  seems  to 
be  exceeded  by  their  utter  indifference  to  truth.  To  extract 
from  a  Japanese  anything  he  does  not  wish  you  to  know  is  as 
hard  as  to  cross-examine  a  Welsh  witness. 

*  When  Mr.  Veitch  was  at  Yeddo,  on  a  visit  to  the  Legation  in 
quest  of  botanical  specimens,  he  saw  a  pine-tree  from  which  he 
desired  a  few  seeds.  "Oh,"  said  the  inevitable  yaconins,  "those 
"trees  have  no  seed!**  "But  there  they  are,"  replied  the  un- 
reasonable botanist,  pointing  to  some.  "  Ah  jes9  true;  but  they  will  not 
"grow"  On  another  occasion,  I  wanted  some  seeds  of  the  Thujapsis 
dolabrata,  the  fine  pine  discovered  by  Thunberg,  and  a  Governor  of 
Foreign  Affairs  promised  they  should  be  got,  but  after  three  weeks' 
time — and  when  it  was  too  late  to  take  other  steps  —  he  sent  me  a 
withered  branch,  saying  that  was  the  seed ! ' 

This  extreme  mendacity  of  course  affects  their  commercial 
relations  with  our  merchants.  They  are  preeminently  disho- 
nest, and  the  most  ingenious  and  deliberate  frauds  are  continu- 
ally attempted  at  Yokohama  and  the  other  ports.  Bales  of  silk 
are  sold  with  the  outward  hanks  of  one  quality  and  the  inner 
of  a  coarser  description,  craftily  interwoven.  Jars  of  camphor 
with  the  top  only  genuine  —  the  rest  powdered  rice.  Tubs  of 
oil,  the  lower  half  water.  Money  is  taken  for  contracts  and 
unblushingly  misapplied  or  stolen,  and  one  of  the  great 
grievances  of  foreign  traders  is  that  there  really  appear  to  be  no 
courts  of  justice  to  enforce  the  performance  of  contracts,  except 
by  the  intervention  of  the  police.  Their  notions  of  morality  in 
almost  all  the  relations  of  life  being  extremely  low,  it  must  be 
added  that  their  notions  of  religion  are  also  incredibly  degraded. 
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Whatever  there  was  of  elevation  or  spiritual  truth  in  the 
Buddhist  or  Confucian  systems  of  India  and  China  seems  to 
have  been  evaporated  to  the  grossest  formalism  and  practical 
unbelief  by  the  Japanese  mind  and  character.  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock  thinks  they  have  still  some  obscure  and  imperfect  doc- 
trines of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  the  educated  classes 
scoff  at  these  opinions.  Among  the  masses  there  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  belief  in  a  supreme  God,  but  one  who  scarcely  looks 
down  upon  this  world,  and  many  inferior  deities,  who  influence 
the  destiny  of  man.  If  they  know  little  of  God,  they  believe, 
as  the  incarnation  of  the  evil  principle,  in  foxes. 

These  traits,  to  which  many  similar  examples  might  be  added, 
serve  to  characterise  a  people  of  considerable  intelligence,  but 
utterly  devoid  of  that  spiritual  power  which  governs  man  bv  the 
consciousness  of  a  moral  law  above  himself,  which  tells  him  of 
an  immortal  destiny,  and  prepares  him  for  it.  The  Japanese, 
sunk  in  materialism,  addicted  to  sensual  gratifications,  indecent 
in  their  manners,  faithless  in  their  engagements,  false  in  their 
language,  and  alike  reckless  of  the  lives  of  others  and  of  their 
own,  are  the  very  type  of  a  race  which  has  lost  the  higher  ele- 
ment in  man's  nature  and  retained  only  his  lower  faculties  and 
propensities.  It  is  a  hideous  and  a  melancholy  spectacle,  not 
now  seen  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  by 
any  means,  but  never  seen  without  the  same  repulsion  and 
the  same  result.  The  whole  course  of  history  demonstrates 
that  when  a  people  has  fallen  to  this  depth  of  brutality, 
though  it  boast  of  many  of  the  external  ornaments  of  an  ad- 
vanced civilisation,  its  moral  existence  is  at  an  end;  and  in 
obedience  to  some  irresistible  law  of  Providence,  a  nation  armed 
with  a  higher  degree  of  moral  power  crushes  it  So  Cyras 
stormed  the  walls  of  Babylon :  so  the  stern  men  of  the  North 
fell  upon  Home :  so  Cortes  overthrew  the  blood-stained  altars 
of  the  Aztecs :  so  it  would  seem  that,  in  our  own  days,  the 
European  nations  are  sent  to  change  the  condition  of  the  further 
East.  The  ebb  and  the  flow  of  the  tides  of  history  as  clearly 
denote  a  directing  will  and  ordinance,  tending  always  to  the 
progress  of  the  world,  as  the  courses  of  nature. 

The  rulers  of  Japan  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  at  an  early 
period,  that  whatever  be  the  merits  of  that  vaunted  civilisation 
of  the  West,  which  they  knew  and  feared  chiefly  by.  report,  it 
was  absolutely  incompatible  with  their  own  laws,  and  usages, 
and  even  existence.  The  experiment  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury left  an  indelible  impression  on  their  minds.  Japan  was 
then  for  a  short  period  thrown  open  to  Christian  missionariel 
■and  Christian  traders.     The  fervent  courage  and  eloquence  of 
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Saint  Xavier  himself  planted  the  Cross  on  that  polluted  soil. 
The  oonverts  were  counted  by  thousands.  But  those  converts 
were  taught  that  God  had  at  Borne  a  Vicegerent  and  a  Pontiff 
greater  than  the  Mikado ;  that  the  laws  of  God  were  above  the 
laws  of  the  Tycoon ;  and  that  the  *  first  obligations  of  the 
Christian  faith  repudiated,  as  unclean,  the  usages  of  Japan. 
A  period  of  war  and  bloodshed  followed,  not  unlike  that  which 
has  again  commenced  in  these  islands :  and  at  length  the  reso- 
lution was  taken  to  exterminate  the  faith  of  the  strangers,  even 
by  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Christian  Japanese. 

'  In  considering  the  antagonistic  influences  in  full  operation,  more 
especially  in  Japan,  it  is  necessary  to  show,  honestly,  how  the 
question  of  religion  tells  upon  our  present  relations  and  future  pros- 
perity. We  have  seen,  independent  of  all  antipathies  of  race, 
difference  of  language  and  customs,  that  there  is  political  economy 
opposed  in  all  its  accredited  and  fundamental  principles  to  the 
developement  of  foreign  commerce.  Behiftd  this  obstacle,  sufficiently 
formidable  in  itself,  is  a  great  gulf,  into  which  the  bodies  of  thousands 
of  martyrs  have  been  flung,  —  victims  to  the  political  aspect  of 
Romanism  more  especially ;  but  to  all  Christianity,  as  subversive  of 
the  temporal  power.  Finally,  ranged  beyond,  and  ready  to  do  battle 
to  the  death,  stands  feudalism  in  full  strength  and  vigour — feudalism, 
armed  cap-a-pie,  with  its  nobles  and  their  followers,  as  it  existed  in 
Europe  many  centuries  back.  These  feudal  classes,  with  more  or  less 
intelligence  as  to  cause  and  effect,  but  a  true  instinct,  see  the  de- 
struction of  their  privileges,  and  the  subversion  of  their  power  in 
the  progress  of  foreign  relations  and  the  full  developement  of  com- 
merce. They  see  that  we  bring  not  only  goods  for  sale,  the  purchase 
of  which  they  believe  will  impoverish  the  nation,  but  new  religions, 
new  ideas  of  social  order,  liberty,  and  political  rights,  new  customs 
and  habits,  all  subversive  of  those  now  existing,  and  hostile  to  them  and 
their  order.  In  this  farthest  extremity  of  Eastern  empire,  Western 
civilisation  is  aux  prises  with  feudalism,  strong  in  its  traditions  and 
nationality,  and  defiant  In  its  semi-chivalric  and  militant  character. 
There  are  thus  three  great  and  well-defined  obstacles  to  any  progress — 
a  political  economy  opposed  to  free  trade,  a  religious  intolerance 
founded  on  purely  political  considerations,  and,  lastly,  a  rampant 
feudalism.  How  these  three  enemies  to  all  progress  are  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  by  what  means  they  may  best  be  encountered  and  over- 
come, is  the  question  of  questions — the  one  difficulty  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  others.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  348.) 

How  then  is  this  extraordinary  country  governed,  and  with 
whom  are  our  present  and  future  relations  to  be  carried  on  ? 
The  following  sketch  of  the  Japanese  constitution  is  of  great 
interest : — 

'Japan  appears  to  be  actually  governed,  at  the  present  day,  by  a 
sort  of  federal  aristocracy,  recalling  in  some  respects  that  of  the 
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Lombard  dukes ; — and  France  under  the  Merovingian  kings ;  or  the 
early  state  of  the  Germans  when  their  kings  were  elected  out  of 
particular  families.      A  confederation  of   Princes  and 
Seigneurs  possess  the  land,  enjoying  apparently  very  much  the 
kind  of  jurisdiction  as  our  own  barons  in  the  days  of  the  Saxon  rule 
or  the  first  Flantagenets.     The  Prince  of  Satsuma  with  his  colonial 
dependencies  of  the  Loochoo  Islands ;  the  Prince  of  Xendai  with 
large  territories ;  the  Prince  of  Kaga,  and  many  others,  each  with 
larger  revenues  and  more  men-at-arms,  probably,  than  the  virtual 
and  de  facto  Sovereign  the  Tycoon  himself  could  bring  into  the  field 
—  might  any  one  of  them  play  the  part  of  an  Earl  of  Warwick.     If 
not  in  the  present  day,  yet  not  three  centuries  ago,  these  were  in  the 
habit,  separately  or  in  combination,  of  setting  not  only  the  Tycoon, 
but  his  and  their  Sovereign,  the  Mikado,  at  defiance  with  arms  in 
their  hands.    It  was  their  feuds  and  rebellions  which  in  the  twelfth 
century  gave  to  Yoritomo  the  means  of  usurping  the  quasi  sovereignty 
of  the  Tycoonat,  only  then  constituted  by  the  victorious  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  imperial  aqnies,  which  were  originally  set  in  motion 
for  their  subjugation.    Tdico-Sama  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  did  much  to  break  the  still  dangerous  power  of  these  semi- 
feudatory  but  really  independent  princes.   He  only  succeeded,  however, 
by  courting  the  alliance  of  some  of  the  more  puissant  of  them,  and  leav- 
ing their  sovereign*  rights  or  pretensions  untouched.   There  are  many 
who  thus  succeed  to  their  hereditary  dominions  and  honours  with  all 
rights  and  immunities  attaching  from  time  immemorial,  without  any 
formal  recognition  or  investiture  by  the  Tycoon.     Their  allegiance 
is  obviously  more  nominal  than  real,  and  is  held  by  the  slightest 
tenure.     They  are  strong  in  their  feudal  rights  and  feudal  power, 
while  he  is  weak  in  his  avowed  subordination  to  the  only  acknow- 
ledged Suzerain  of  all,  the  Mikado,  who  is  invested  not  only  with  all 
the  prestige  of  hereditary  descent  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the  first 
Supreme  rulers  of  the  Empire,  but  tracing  back  through  such  ances- 
try, according  to  Japanese  traditions,  a  divine  origin.     He  adds  the 
infallibility  and  pretensions  of  a  Pope  of  the  middle  ages,  to  the 
temporal  rights  of  sovereignty  of  a  later  era.     And  although  he  has 
been  shorn  of  much,  if  not  all,  of  his  real  power,  as  popes  have  been 
ere  now,  and  this  ever  since  the  Crown-General  Yoritomo's  successful 
usurpation ; — yet  still  the  supreme  dignity,  rank,  sanctity,  and  preroga- 
tives have  ever  been  the  undisputed  attributes  of  the  Mikado,  and  his 
alone.  •  • .  The  changes  of  the  dynasty  in  nothing  affected  the  Mikados 
or  their  succession.   They  continued  inheritors  by  right  divine  of  their 
phantom  sceptre,   preserving  still  some  remnants  of  their  former 
unlimited  and  absolute  power.    Their  investiture  is  still  theoretically 
essential  to  the  Tycoon  to  consecrate  his  election,  as  is  their  sanction 
to  any  changes  in  the  fundamental  laws,  and  their  ratification  to  anj 
new  treaties.     The  want  of  this,  in  the  case  of  the  treaties  with 
European  Powers,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  as  I  have  shown, 
lies  at  the  root  of  our  difficulties  in  Japan.     The  Tycoon,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  an  American  squadron  in  1853,  driven  by  a  certain 
pressure  and  dangers  which  seemed  to  him  imminent,  entered  ap* 
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parently  into  treaties  without  this  needful  sanction  of  his  Suzerain ; 
against  his  fiat,  it  is  said,  and  is  therefore .  powerless  to  give  them 
execution  throughout  Japan.  In  the  absence  of  this,  and  a  formal 
ratification,  he  can  at  most  pretend  to  give  them  effect  throughout 
his  own  territories,  in  which  the  Consular  Ports  are  situated,  and 
with  his  own  subjects.  The  Daimios,  hostile  to  the  innovation  as  a 
body,  and  never  sorry,  it  would  seem,  to  use  their  allegiance  to  the 
Suzerain  of  both,  as  a  check  to  the  encroaching  power  of  the  Tycoon, 
do  not  recognise  these  treaties  as  binding  upon  them. .  .  •  We  have 
in  presence,  therefore,  a  dual  system  of  sovereigns,  each  with  their 
separate  court,  high  officers,  and  nobles ;  next  a  class  of  nominal 
feudatories,  the  bona  fide  rulers  of  the  country  in  detail  under  a 
feudal  system.  And  over  all,  intertwined  and  twisted  round  every 
individual  member  of  this  tripartite  hierarchy  of  two  sovereigns 
— their  courts  of  great  officers — and  a  class  of  great  territorial 
barons,*  each  of  whom  enjoys  a  petty  and  semi-avowed  independent 
sovereignty,  there  is  cast  like  a  spell  an  elaborate  network  of 
espionage,  which  seeks  to  control  by  treachery  and  finesse  those  who 
cannot  be  subjected  by  overt  force,  and  to  bring  all  under  one 
bondage  or  system  of  government  This  part  of  the  Tycoon's 
administrative  system  involves  a  duty  which  sends  his  officers  into 
the  several  princes'  territories,  a  service,  it  would  appear,  of  veritable 
danger.  There  was  presented  to  me  one  day  a  Japanese  of  con- 
siderable official  rank,  who  for  obvious  reasons  I  will  not  more 
particularly  describe,  of  whose  history  I  had  an  outline.  One  of  the 
incidents,  to  the  credit  of  his  wit  and  astuteness,  which  most  struck 
me,  was  the  fact  of  his  having  been  the  only  one  of  the  seven 
ometskys  or  spies  sent  successively  into  the  Prince  of  Satsuma'a 
territories, — who  ever  came  out  alive.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  237-40.) 

The  history  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties  and  their  fatal 
results  to  the  persons  engaged  in  the  negotiations  is  what  might 
be  expected  from  such  a  state  of  society.  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock  has  for  the  first  time  collected  the  materials  of  this 
strange  narrative. 

*  Each  of  the  two  American  Treaties  cost  the  reigning  Tycoon  his 
life.  Each  page  seems  to  have  been  written  in  blood;  and  each 
phase  to  have  demanded  a  victim.  Of  the  number  and  identity  of 
these  there  is  at  least  no  question.  When  Commodore  Perry  first 
arrived  (in  1853),  Minamotto  Jejoshi  had  reigned  seventeen  years  as 
Tycoon.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  prince  of  energy  and  experience, 
and  to  have  carried  weight  in  the  council  of  Daimios  by  his  superior 
intelligence.  On  the  first  news. of  the  arrival  of  a  foreign  fleet  in 
the  forbidden  waters,  the  Daimios  severally  charged  with  the  defence 
of  that  part  of  the  coast  are  said  to  have  mustered,  in  two  days, 
10,000  men,  with  artillery,  commanded  by  three  princes  of  large 
revenue  and  consideration,  whose  names  are  given.  The  President's 
letter,  however,  it  was  resolved  should  be  received ;  and  a  year's 
delay  was  demanded  for  time  to  assemble  a  great  council  of  Daimios. 
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A  few  days  after  the  Tycoon  died  suddenly.  The  following  is  said 
to  be  the  palace  chronicle  of  the  mode  of  his  death,  and  the  subse- 
quent events. 

'Minamotto's  prime  minister  was  Midzouno  Etsisenno-Kami,  a 
stoat  defender  of  old  laws  and  customs,  and  he,  it  is  said,  conspired 
with  other  Daimios  then  in  the  capital,  as  to  the  means  of  saving  the 
country  from  foreign  influence.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Tycoon 
should  be  poisoned,  and  some  charged  Etsisen*no*Kami  with  views 
of  aggrandisement  for  himself,  as  future  regent,  the  Tycoon's  only 
son  being  of  infirm  mind.  But  when  the  cup  containing  the  poison 
was  presented  to  the  Tycoon  by  one  of  the  officers  who  had  been 
tampered  with,  something  roused  the  suspicions  of  the  destined  victim, 
and  he  threw  the  cup  with  its  contents  into  his  attendant's  face,  who 
instantly  drew  his  sword  and  ran  him  through  the  body,  killing 
himself  immediately  afterwards.  Midzouno  Etsisen  was  loudly  ac- 
cused by  the  Tycoon's  followers, — and  he  also  performed  the  Hara- 
Kiru. 

'  Minamotto  Yesado,  the  son  aforesaid,  succeeded  his  father,  and 
Ikomono-no-Kami  became  Regent,  that  office  being  hereditary  in  his 
family  whenever,  from  minority  or  other  cause,  the  reigning  Tycoon 
shall  be  incapable  of  governing.  In  the  conflict  of  opinions  respect- 
ing foreign  relations,  Ikomono  is  described  as  preserving  a  neutral 
position,  and  refusing  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  on  either  aide. 
His  first  act  was  to  summon  a  great  council  to  deliberate  on  the 
answer  to  be  given  to  the  American  propositions  to  enter  into  a 
treaty.  All  the  Daimios  of  50,000  kokous  of  rice  in  revenue,  and 
upwards,  were  invited  to  assist,  and  even  those  with  less,  who  were 
in  any  way  distinguished.  Many  advocated  resistance  h  Foutramce. 
At  the  head  of  these  was  the  Prince  of  Mito,  supported  by  many 
powerful  Daimios.  The  Prince  of  Kago,  with  a  revenue  of  10,000*000 
kokous,  is  reported  to  have  placed  his  hand  on  his  sword  in  full 
council,  exclaiming,  "  Rather  than  consent  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  it 
"were  better  to  die  fighting!"  The  Prince  of  Mito  deemed  the 
dignity  of  the  country  compromised,  if  the  subversive  changes  and 
the  relations  proposed  by  the  Americans  were  admitted,  and  advo- 
cated the  acceptance  of  such  relations  only  as  were  consistent  with 
their  old  established  policy.  .... 

'  It  was  determined,  however,  in  view  of  the  unprepared  state 
of  the  defences,  to  seem  to  listen—- and  to  temporise,  making  sock 
treaty  only  as  might  seem  necessary,  to  avoid  an  immediate  de- 
claration of  war,  which  they  evidently  considered  the  probable 
consequence  of  any  total  denial.  We  know  the  President's  in- 
structions were  to  abstain  from  all  menace  of  war  or  employment 
of  force.  How  far  Commodore  Perry's  action  was  calculated  to  give 
a  different  idea,  we  need  not  very  closely  inquire.  One  thing  is 
certain,  such  was  not  the  impression  received  by  the  Japanese. 

'  The  Prince  of  Mito,  it  would  appear,  had  the  idea  of  profiting  by 
all  this  conflict  and  confusion,  either  by  becoming  himself  Tycoon  or 
securing  the  election  of  his  son.  One  of  the  Gosankay  (the  name  given 
to  the  royal  house,  descended  from  the  three  brothers  of  the  founder 
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of  the  existing  dynasty),  he  had  legitimate  pretensions,  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy ;  while  the  present  occupant  had  no  son,  and  was  not  in 
a  state  to  exercise  the  power  of  adopting  one  to  succeed  him.  But 
it  was  an  old  grief  of  this  branch  of  the  royal  descendants,  that  they 
had  ever'  been  excluded  in  favour  of  some  heir  of  the  other  houses, 
the  Princes  of  Kiusiu  or  Owari,  when  an  election  had  taken  place. 
Moved  by  these  motives,  Mito  plotted  to  put  himself  at  the  bead  of 
a  powerful  body  of  the  Daimios  inimical  to  the  new  relations  esta- 
blished with  foreign  Powers,  to  poison  the  reigning  Tycoon,  and 
secure  the  succession. 

*  When  the  second  American  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Harris  was 
under  discussion,  it  is  supposed  he  actively  opposed  the  final  signa- 
ture; and  when  this  was  consummated  in  the  precipitate  manner 
already  detailed, — under  pressure  of  the  announced  arrival  of  vic- 
torious fleets  from  China  with  plenipotentiaries  of  two  great  maritime 
Powers  of  Europe,  the  hour  for  action  arrived ;  and  the  Tycoon  had 
ceased  to  live  before  Lord  Elgin's  appearance  the  following  month! 
The  Gotairo,  as  the  regent  is  officially  styled,  had  no  doubt  from 
whence  the  blow  came.  He  instantly  had  all  the  attendants  in  the 
palace  seized,  and  by  torture  wrung  from  them  confessions  criminating 
the  Prince  of  Mito.  He  sent  to  the  latter  an  order  of  banishment  to 
his  territories,  giving  him  to  understand,  that  if  instantly  obeyed,  it 
should  only  be  temporary ;  and  if  resisted,  he  should  be  charged  before 
the  great  council  with  the  poisoning  of  the  Tycoon,  for  which  the 
penalty  was  crucifixion.  In  the  event  of  his  quietly  abandoning  the 
field,  it  was  further  promised  him,  that  his  crime  should  not  be 
divulged.  Overawed  by  so  much  vigour  and  determination,  or  un- 
prepared for  such  prompt  action,  the  Prince  of  Mito  accepted  the 
alternative  and  retired, — discomfited  and  compromised,  to  his  princi- 
pality. The  elective  council  was  immediately  convoked,  and  the 
young  Prince  of  Kiusiu,  whose  father  was  still  alive,  was  duly  elected 
Tycoon ;  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Prince  of  Mito  and  his  son.  The 
latter,  unlike  this  heir  of  the  house  of  Kiusiu,  was  a  man  of  thirty, 
instead  of  a  boy  of  fifteen.  But  the  minority  of  the  former  was  no 
doubt  one  of  his  recommendations,  since  it  left  the  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Regent  Ikomono,  which  he  promptly  exercised,  it  seems,  to 
issue  a  decree  of  perpetual  banishment  against  the  old  Prince  of  Mito, 
and  deposition  in  favour  of  his  son.  This,  according  to  the  received 
accounts,  was  an  act  of  treachery  and  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  Gotairo, — and  we  shall  see  later  how  it  was  avenged. 

'  From  causes  not  very  clearly  understood  or  explained,  there  was, 
contemporaneously,  a  total  change  in  the  composition  of  the  Gorogio 
or  Great  Council  of  State,  forming  in  fact  the  cabinet  or  government 
of  the  Tycoon,  and  consisting  of  five  ministers.  Those  in  office  when 
the  treaty  was  signed  were  all  disgraced  and  disappeared  from  the 
scene,  as  well  as  nearly  all  their  subordinates.  A  complete  palace 
revolution  appears  to  have  taken  place,  consequent  on  the  double 
event  of  the  signature  of  the  second  of  the  American  treaties  and  the 
murder  of  the  Tycoon.  ... 

4  The  hostile  party  now  came  into  power,  it  is  said,  and  have  ever 
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since  remained.  Midzuo  Tsikfogono,  the  chief  of  the  ministry  when 
I  arrived,  had  been  called  from  his  retirement  to  enter  anew  on  the 
cares  of  office,  as  the  best  representative,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  of  the 
conservative,  retrograde,  or  patriotic  party — for  all  these  titles  may 
be  laid  claim  to.  They  are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  any  foreign 
elements — persons,  goods,  or  ideas — as  pregnant  with  mischief  and 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  empire.  By  some  it  is 
believed  that  there  is  a  progressive  party  in  Japan,  in  advance,  at 
all  events,  of  those  whom  they  stigmatise  as  "toads  in  a  well,9—  the 
latter  being  supposed  to  see  but  a  very  small  speck  above  their  heads 
and  under  their  eyes,  and  to  enjoy  no  breadth  of  view.  But  I  confess, 
the  longer  my  experience,  the  more  doubtful  it  has  appeared  to  me. 
The  only  true  distinction,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is,  I  believe, 
one  of  degree  only ;  degree,  that  is,  of  opposition  ;  and  based  rather 
upon  the  relative  timidity  or  courage  of  the  leaders,  than  any  leaning 
to  advanced  views.  Those  who  are  timid  or  wary,  advocate  a  tem- 
porising policy  to  gain  time  for  better  preparation,  or  at  least  to  defer 
the  evil  day.  The  more  rash  or  courageous  would  fling  down  the 
gauntlet,  and  like  the  Prince  of  Kago  prefer  to  die  with  swords  in 
their  hands,  than  tolerate  any  longer  the  presence  of  the  foreigner, 
and  the  danger  of  change  and  revolution  which  he  brings  inevitably 
in  his  train.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  217-21.) 

We  must  borrow  one  more  extract  which  concludes  this  un- 
exampled history  and  explains  the  murder  of  the  Gotairo  him- 
self, which  we  had  occasion  to.  relate  with  some  detail  in  a 
former  Number  of  this  Journal  (Ed.  Rev.  cxiii.  p.  60.) : — 

'  When  his  son  Menamotto  Yesado  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
after  the  signature  of  the  second  American  treaty  negotiated  by 
Mr.  Harris  in  1858 — with  or  "without  the  aid  of  medicine,"  accord- 
ing to  the  odd  phraseology  of  the  Japanese  in  similar  cases  (though 
there  is  a  popular  conviction  that  he  had  the  aid  of  medicine,  of  the 
most  effective  kind),  and  a  minor  of  the  royal  house  of  Kiusiu  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacant  place,  Ikomono-no-Kami  became  Regent  by 
hereditary  right.     And,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  he  had  not  been 
without  influence  in  an  election  by  the  great  council  of  Daimios, 
which,  while  it  excluded  the  house  of  Mi  to — father  and  son  both  of 
mature  age — virtually  placed  the  executive  power  of  the  realm  in 
his  hands.    But  the  reader  knows  this  was  not  the  only  grievance, 
real  or  fancied,  of  the  Prince  of  Mito — then  an  old  man  of  sixty — 
against  the  Regent.     He  was  accused  by  the  latter  of  the  murder  of 
the  last  Tycoon,  Minamotto  Yesado,  by  poison ;  and  on  the  strength 
of  it  had  him  banished  to  his  territories,  as  a  temporary  measure, 
under  promise  of  speedy  release.     So  far  from  this,  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  council,  under  the  regency  of  Ikomono-no-kami,  was  to 
depose  him  from  his  principality  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  to  pass  a 
sentence  of  perpetual  banishment  from  the  capital.     Hence  the  plot  of 
Mito's  followers  to  avenge  their  Prince  for  this  double  act  of  treachery 
— and,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  popular  version,  more  devoted  or 
determined  adherents  no  prince  in  the  feudal  ages  of  Europe  could 
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ever  boast.  The  head  of  the  Regent  is  said  to  have  been  got  safely  out 
of  Yeddo,  and  presented  to  the  Prince  their  master,  who  spat  upon  it 
with  maledictions,  as  the  head  of  his  greatest  enemy.  It  was  then 
carried  to  Miaco,  the  capital  of  the  Mikado,  and  there  exposed  at  a 
place  of  execution  in  that  city  especially  destined  for  princes  con- 
demned to  be  executed — "Sidio  onagawara  "  it  is  called,  and  over  it 
was  placed  a  placard  "  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor  who  has  violated 
"  the  most  sacred  laws  of  Japan — those  which  forbid  the  admission 
"  of  foreigners  into  the  country."  After  two  hours  of  exposure,  the 
same  intrepid  followers  are  said  to  have  brought  it  away ;  and  in  the 
night  to  have  cast  it  over  the  wall  into  the  court  of  Ikomono's  palace 
at  Yeddo,  from  whence  he  had  sallied  out  in  pride  and  power  on  the 
morning  of  his  death.1    (Vol  ii.  p.  257.) 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  work  we  find  extracted  from  a 
native  publication  described  as  the  '  Bed  book '  of  Japan,  or 
official  record  of  the  nobility,  a  table  of  the  Daimios  with  the 
revenues  attributed  to  them.   If  reliance  can  be  placed  on  these 
statements,  they  are  very  extraordinary.     It  would  seem  that 
computing  the  territorial  revenues  of  the  great  princes  of  Japan 
in  kokous  of  rice,  at  the  rate  of  135.  lOrf.  per  kokou  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  weight,  there  are  about  twenty-six  Daimios  with  inde- 
pendent incomes  beginning  at  769,728£  sterling,  and  descending 
to  100,000/. ;  and  the  list  gradually  descends  through  a  host  of 
minor  personages  to  revenues  of  16,000/.  and  12,000/.  a  year. 
The  number  of  these  wealthy  nobles  is  stated  to  be  about  six 
hundred.  We  are  informed  that  the  Daimios  are  actually  assessed 
by  the  Tycoon  at  these  enormous  amounts,  for  the  purpose,  pro- 
bably, of  exacting  contributions  from  them  under  the  form  of  bene- 
volences granted  on  certain  great  occasions  such  as  the  'joyous 
'  welcome  *  or  marriage  of  the  Prince.     It  does  not  appear  that 
they  are  subject  to  any  regular  form  of  taxation.     But  we  are 
unable  to  credit  these  prodigious  incomes  attributed  to  the  Ja- 
panese Daimios :  if  they  were  true,  these  nobles  would  be  the 
richest  aristocracy  in  the  world,  far  exceeding  in  wealth  the 
highest  classes  in  the  British  Empire.     The  probability  seems  to 
be  that  these  large  nominal  amounts,  which  cannot  be  strictly 
accurate,  are  no  more  than  a  loose  mode  of  stating  in  kokous  of 
rice  the  extent  of  the  territories  owned  by  the  nobles.     The 
revenues  of  the  Tycoon  are,  it  seems,  raised  in  the  same  manner 
from  the  rent  of  land,  but  he  takes  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
gross  produce  than  the  nobles.     The  Daimios  are  said  to  own 
•great  part  of  the  soil  of  Japan — each  estate  is  surveyed  once  or 
twice  a  year,  and  the  tenant  pays  six  parts  in  ten  in  kind  or  in 
rice  (as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained)  to  the  landowner.     The 
revenues  of  the  six  hundred  Daimios  thus  raised  are  doubtless 
large.     They  are  spent  in  maintaining  large  bddies  of  profligate 
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and  lawless  military  retainers  who  are  the  cone  of  the  country, 
and  by  whom  the  numerous  crimes  we  deplore  are  all  committed. 
But  no  Eastern  country  is  really  rich,  and  if  such  revenues  as 
these  are  raised  only  to  be  squandered  by  the  unprodactife 
classes,  the  nation  must  be  constantly  more  and  more  impo- 
verished. The  wonder  is  that  nobles  of  this  high  degree  of 
wealth,  power,  and  independence  should  ever  have  consented  to 
submit  at  all  to  the  authority  of  the  Tycoon,  and  still  more  to 
the  exigencies  of  a  vigorous  system  of  police.  Thus  the 
Daimios  were  (till  very  lately)  compelled  to  reside  chiefly  in 
Jeddo ;  yet  they  are  prohibited  from  visiting  one  another,  as 
none  but  blood  relations  cross  each  other's  thresholds ;  and  in 
every  detail  of  life  they  are  the  victims  of  the  jealous  policy  of 
the  more  than  Venetian  oligarchy  to  which  they  belong.  Their 
submission  to  the  Tycoon  appears  to  be  local,  and  confined  to 
the  spots  and  posts  in  which  he  has  sway,  of  which  Jeddo  is 
one.  The  authority  of  the  Mikado  is  more  extensive ;  hence 
Sir  Rutherford  suggests  that,  in  order  to  give  real  effect  to  the 
Treaties, 

'  The  avowed  sanction  of  the  Mikado  in  some  authentic  documents 
bearing  his  seal,  to  be.  published  throughout  the  Empire,  and  the 
responsible  acceptance  in  no  less  authentic  form  of  the  treaties  on 
the  part  of  the  principal  Daimios  possessing  large  territories  and 
fortresses,  notably  those  of  Satsuma,  Fizen,  Xendai,  and  Kaga,  and 
from  whom  alone  any  hostility  could  be  material — might  furnish 
effective  guarantees  for  security  and  peace,  if  not  for  any  rapid 
developement  of  trade.'    (Vol.  ii.  p.  224.) 

It  seems  certain  that  the  Tycoon  has  not,  and  never  had 
power,  to  abrogate  any  of  the  laws  of  the  empire.  Therefore 
the  laws  of  Gongen  Sama,  the  great  founder  of  the  ^Sating 
dynasty,  are  still  in  force,  denouncing  as  high  treason,  with 
death  for  the  penalty,  any  one  harbouring  a  foreigner  within 
the  realm,  and  commanding  all  good  and  loyal  subjects  to  slay 
and  exterminate  any  of  the  hated  race  who  may  ever  venture 
to  desecrate  the  sacred  soil  of  Nipon  with  their  presence.  '  Any 
'  one,'  says  Sir  Rutherford, '  may  slay  us  and  plead  in  justifica- 
'  tion  the  laws  of  the  land.'  And  with  this  people  we  profess 
to  carry  on  diplomatic  intercourse!  The  first  principles  of 
agreement  are  wanting.  The  comity  of  civilised  nations  takes 
the  representatives  of  foreign  countries  under  its  especial  pro- 
tection :  an  outrage  offered  to  them  is  a  blot  on  the  national 
escutcheon ;  in  Japan  they  may  even  be  murdered  with  impu- 
nity. In  other  countries  it  is  honourable  to  respect  treaties,  in 
Japan  it  is  honourable  to  evade  and  repudiate  them.  Foreign 
nations  are  desirous  of  opening  and  extending  the  trade  of 
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Japan ;  the  Japanese  are  still  as  anxious  as  ever  to  prohibit 
foreign  commerce,  and  the  effect  of  the  Treaties  by  raising  the 
prices  of  many  articles  and  causing  an  export  of  the  precious 
metals,  has  only  served  to  strengthen  their  prejudices.  More- 
over, the  advantages  of  the  trade  have,  it  appears,  been  mono- 
polised by  the  officers  of  the  Tycoon,  who  is  lord  of  the  open 
ports ;  the  Daimios  have  not  shared  them,  and  the  people  have 
suffered  from  a  rise  in  prices  and  a  drain  of  gold. 

But  although  the  Japanese  have  no  conception  of  what  we 
consider  the  sacred  observances  of  international  law,  they  have 
other  points  of  honour  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  of  these  the 
first  is  that  '  when  the  subjects  or  vassals  of  one  prince  aflront 
'  those  of  another,  the  latter  is  dishonoured  if  he  does  not 
'  avenge  it.9  Hence  blood  feuds  of  extreme  ferocity  are  of  per- 
petual occurrence ;  and  they  are  perfectly  aware  that  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few  years  outrages  without  number  have  been 
offered  to  foreigners  to  which  no  native  Daimio  would  submit ; 
but  as  no  results  have  as  yet  followed  these  outrages,  they  are 
content  to  assume  that  every  obligation  contracted  with 
foreigners  may  be  systematically  evaded  with  impunity. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  pages  of  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock's  book  for  the  narrative  of  the  crimes  which  give  so 
frightful  an  interest  to  these  missions.  The  first  victims  were 
some  Russian  officers ;  the  next  was  the  linguist  of  the  British 
Legation :  a  warning  was  then  given  to  the  Abb6  attached  to 
the  French  Mission,  which  was  followed  by  the  murder  of  two 
Dutch  captains.  The  assassination  of  Mr.  Heuskin,  the 
American  Secretary,  was  the  next  outrage,  for  they  gained 
courage  as  they  proceeded.  The  four  Legations  then  withdrew 
from  Jeddo,  and  apologies  were  offered  by  the  Government. 
But  they  were  of  small  avail,  for  no  sooner  had  Sir  Rutherford 
consented  to  return  (having  judiciously  employed  the  interval 
in  travelling  in  the  interior)  than  the  Legation  was  attacked  by 
at  least  fourteen  bravos  of  the  Prince  of  Tsusima's  household. 
Since  then  fr^sh  murders  have  been  committed,  some  by  the 
very  men  sent  to  protect  the  Mission,  some  on  the  highway  by 
Kanagawa.  All  these  events  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
four  years.  They  establish  beyond  all  doubt  this  position  — 
either  that  Christian  States  must  find  means  to  compel  the 
Japanese  to  reBpect  their  envoys,  or  that  the  envoys  must  be 
withdrawn.  It  is  impossible  to  continue  to  send  men  of  honour 
and  courage  in  the  public  service  to  be  butchered  by  nocturnal 
assassins. 

If  we  were  inclined  to  take  at  all  a  favourable  view  of  the 
case,  we  should  be  inclined  to  suggest  that  the  Ministers  of 
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the  Tycoon  have  been  more  disposed  than  any  other  Japanese 
to  execute  the  treaties ;  but  they  have  been  overruled  and  inti- 
midated by  the  great  Daimios,  who  are  our  chief  enemies.  The 
Prince  of  Satsuma  and  the  Prince  of  Mito  are  beyond  doubt  the 
leaders  of  the  native  party.  The  chief  attacks  and  crimes  have 
been  committed  by  their  retainers.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
assault  on  the  British  Legation  was  an  act  of  vengeance  absurdly 
directed  by  the  Prince  of  Tsusima  against  us,  because  a  few 
weeks  before  a  Russian  squadron  had  threatened  his  own  island 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  coast  of  Corea.  If  this  be  the  case,  it 
may  be  possible  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Court  of 
the  Tycoon  at  Jeddo,  and  to  direct  our  remonstrances  against  the 
Daimios.  No  lesp  than  one  hundred  and  forty-three  of  these 
princes  have  estates  and  fortresses  of  their  own,  many  of  which 
are  exposed  to  attack  from  the  sea ;  and  if  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  take  decided  measures  to  obtain  redress  for  the 
outrages  of  which  several  innocent  British  subjects  have 
been  the  victims,  it  may  well  deserve  consideration  whether 
those  measures  should  not  be  directed  against  the  powerful 
vassals,  who  are  the  real  authors  of  these  crimes,  rather 
than  against  the  Government  of  the  Tycoon  and  the  inof- 
fensive people  of  Japan.  The  principal  island  of  the  Lieu- 
Kieu  group  (commonly  called  Loo-Choo)  belongs  to  the  Prince 
of  Satsuma,  and  he  derives  a  considerable  revenue  from  it.  Our 
attempts  to  trade  with  Loo-choo  many  years  ago  were  defeated, 
because  the  Governor  declared  that  if  he  allowed  the  people  to 
trade  with  us  they  would  forthwith  be  cut  off  from  their  trade 
with  Japan.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  hints  in  once  place  that 
we  may  be  driven  to  possess  ourselves  of  some  material 
guarantee  for  the  observance  of  treaties,  and  the  occupation  of 
a  single  island  with  a  good  harbour  in  proximity  to  Japan,  and 
with  the  power  of  communicating  to  and  fro,  might  be  pre- 
ferable to  a  precarious  residence,  miscalled  a  diplomatic  mission, 
in  Jeddo. 

'  As  to  the  actual  state  of  our  relations,  there  was,  indeed,  much 
room  for  improvement.  Life  was  insecure,  trade  was  being  daily 
restricted,  and  no  remonstrance,  protest,  or  argument  within  the 
scope  of  diplomatic  means,  had  hitherto  much  availed  to  turn  the 
authorities  from  a  policy,  the  manifest  tendency  of  which  was  to 
nullify  the  treaties,  restrict  all  intercourse,  and  ultimately  revert  to 
the  former  state  of  isolation,  by  the  expulsion  of  foreigners.  To 
make  trade  unprofitable  by  restrictions,  extortions,  and  prohibitions 
imposed  on  their  own  people,  with  whom  their  power  is  absolute ; 
and  render  life  not  only  so  insecure,  but  intolerable  in  the  conditions 
of  residence,  that  no  foreigner  would  long  submit  or  find  6uch  an 
existence  endurable,— seemed  really  to  have  been  the  chief  object 
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kept  in  view  during  nearly  two  years.  This  was  the  summary  of 
their  policy ;  and  if  these  milder  measures  failed,  the  bravo's  sword, 
for  assassination,  was  always  in  reserve,  and  held  in  terrorem  over 
the  heads  of  the  intruders  on  their  soil,  to  be  resorted  to  as  occasion 
might  serve,  without  ruth  or  scruple. 

'  Such  had  been  the  continuous  and  unchanging  course  of  events, 
since  the  first  hour  of  the  opening  of  the  ports.  The  situation  of  all  the 
Western  Powers  at  this  moment  might  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
The  treaties  had  in  all  their  more  important  stipulations  been  sys- 
tematically and  persistently  rendered  inoperative;  and  they  now 
proposed,  as  a  political  necessity  imposed  upon  them  by  the  nature 
of  the  case  and  the  exasperation  of  the  public  mind,  the  suspension  of 
all  farther  execution,  by  deferring  the.  opening  of  other  ports  for  a 
term  of  years.  Having  thus  provided  against  any  developement  of 
trade,  and  avowed  the  necessity  of  preventing  its  extension  for  the 
present,  under  plea  of  which  they  were  doing  much  to  destroy  it, 
they  also  allowed  the  lives  of  the  foreign  representatives,  and  all 
other  foreigners,  to  be  so  demonstrably  insecure,  that  the  authors  of 
such  a  system  might  be  pardoned  if  they  counted  with  some  certainty 
upon  their  not  being  long  molested  by  the  presence  of  such  hated 
intruders  into*  the  country.  Trade  hampered  and  manacled,  life 
menaced,  national  rights  violated,  with  outrage  to  the  flags,  and  without 
a  hope  of  redress  or  amelioration — all  with  impunity.  This  in  r£sum6 
depicts  the  situation.*    (Vol.  ii.  p.  47.) 

It  will  be  admitted  that  our  principal,  if  not  our  sole  motive, 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  any  relations  at  all  with  Japan 
was  the  hope  of  opening  that  market  to  our  manufactures  and 
trade.  As  for  the  export  trade  from  Japan,  it  is  of  no  real 
moment,  except  as  a  means  of  exchange,  for  the  silk  and  tea 
we  obtain  from  Kanagawa  may  be  procured  without  limit 
and  without  difficulty  in  Shanghai  and  the  other  Chinese 
ports.  The  total  value  of  foreign  imports  into  Japan  in 
1861  amounted  to  448,000/.,  and  of  exports  from  Japan  to 
762,000/.:  of  this  amount  England  takes  about  two-thirds. 
But  this  sum  comprises  a  large  quantity  of  bulky  articles, 
chiefly  edibles,  for  the  Chinese  market.  The  total  value  of 
manufactured  goods  imported  into  Japan  in  the  six  months 
ending  in  June,  1862,  was  only  68,000/.  Sir  R.  Alcock 
may,  therefore,  well  observe  that  '  nothing  Japan  is  likely 
*  either  to  take  or  to  give  can  be  considered  as  otherwise 
'than  trifling'  in  comparison  to  the  whole  trade  of  Great 
Britain :  and  again, '  Not  all  the  merchants,  with  all  the  Consuls 
'  and  Ministers  combined,  can  make  any  essential  change  in  the 
'  system  and  action  of  the  Japanese  authorities,  high  and  low. 
'  This  can  only  come  with  time  —  or  political  and  social  revolu- 
9  tions.'  It  is  therefore  certain  that  at  present,  and  probably 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  our  mercantile  relations  with  Japan  are 
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scarcely  worth  the  anxiety  and  bloodshed  they  have  occasioned ; 
and  that  a  single  month  of  war  would  absorb  the  whole  profit 
of  years.  As  a  speculation,  the  opening  of  the  trade  with 
Japan  has  not  paid,  and  is  not  likely  to  pay,  the  British  nation 
what  it  may  cost  us. 

But  we  are  told  that,  however  precarious  and  worthless  our 
political  and  commercial  position  in  Japan  may  be,  we  are 
compelled  by  a  sense  of  our  own  dignity  to  maintain  it,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  recede  without  a  loss  of  prestige,  which 
may  be  highly  injurious  to  our  national  interests  in  the  East. 
Lord  Russell  writes  to  Colonel  Neale  on  the  22nd  of  September 
last: — 

'  Her  Majesty's  Government  desire,  therefore,  that  you  should  show 
in  any  possible  way  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  not  be  de- 
terred from  their  course  by  these  shameful  murders.  It  would  be 
better  that  the  Tycoon's  palace  should  be  destroyed  than  that  our 
rightful  position  by  treaty  should  be  weakened  or  impaired.9  (ifcrL 
Papers,  p.  50.) 

Unfortunately  the  destruction  of  the  Tycoon's  palace  wiD 
not  at  all  settle  the  question.  The  notion  of  Asiatics  as  to 
treaties  with  Europeans  is,  for  the  most  part,  that  they  are 
compacts  extorted  by  fear  for  our  benefit  and  their  injury;  and 
they  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  breaking  or  evading 
them  whenever  the  force  which  imposed  them  is  withdrawn. 
To  maintain  our  '  rightful  position  '  we  must  have  a  consider- 
able naval  force  at  the  expense  of  this  country  in  the  Japanese 
waters.  That  we  have  acquired  these  rights  by  treaty  is  indis- 
putable ;  bi»t  we  are  nevertheless  at  liberty  to  consider  whether 
it  is  worth  while  to  spend  more  English  money  and  English  blood 
in  enforcing  them.  We  very  much  doubt  it ;  and  we  are  confirmed 
in  this  opinion  by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock's  experience  of  Japan. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  Tycoon  him- 
self and  his  ministers  may  be  overpowered  by  the  party  of 
nobles,  most  hostile  to  foreigners,  and  that  they  may  resolve  at 
all  risks  to  break  off  all  relations  with  the  Treaty-Powers,  and 
even  to  exterminate  the  trading  settlements  at  the  open  ports. 

Another  argument  is,  however,  used,  to  which  we  acknow- 
ledge that  some  weight  is  due.  We  have  to  deal  not  with  the 
Japanese  alone,  but  in  some  measure  with  other  European 
Powers  in  Japan,  and  more  especially  with  Russia.  By  the 
enormous  concessions  of  territory  Russia  has  in  the  last  few 
years  obtained  from  China  in  Manchouria,  she  now  extends  far 
south  of  the  Amoor  River  and  Port  Broughton,  along  the 
Corean  Coast;  and  she  has  more  than  once  threatened  the 
island  of  Tsusima,  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  European  Power, 
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might  command  the  sound  between  Corea  and  Japan.     Sir 
Rutherford  says :  — 

'  In  these  latitudes  we  are  confronted  with  Russia  and  her  fast  in- 
creasing establishments  on  the  Manchourian  coast.  From  the  exten- 
sion and  prosperity  of  her  commerce  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  but 
rather  cause  for  rejoicing.  Seas  covered  with  a  commercial  navy 
are  pledges  of  peace  and  not  incitements  to  hostile  aggression,  on  the 
part  of  the  nation  possessing  it  But  predominance  of  a  military 
kind,  by  ships  of  war  and  fortified  harbours,  becomes  a  source  of 
danger  to  any  commerce  less  efficiently  protected.  Something  of  this 
latter  predominance  Russia  appears  to  be  seeking  now  in  all  the  seas 
between  the  coast  of  China  and  Manchouria  on  the  one  side,  with 
the  Japanese  Isles  as  a  fringe  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  America  on 
the  other ;  between  which  lie  all  the  treasures  of  a  yet  undeveloped 
but  certainly  increasing  trade  in  the  Pacific.  The  possession  of 
Corea  and  Japan,  or  portions  of  them,  would  give  to  any  aggressive 
maritime  Power  almost  inexhaustible  resources,  in  coal,  the  precious 
metals,  in  iron,  lead,  and  sulphur — in  harbours  of  refuge  and  fortified 
dep6ts — in  timber  and  labour  for  ship-building — and  even  in  hardy 
seamen.  The  means  of  attack  these  would  supply  to  Russia,  in  the 
event  of  any  designs  against  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  both  in 
the  China  seas  and  the  Pacific,  from  the  shores  of  Australia  to  those  of 
America,  gives  us  a  pressing  and  momentous  interest  in  any  question 
of  annexation  or  conquest  in  the  Japanese  seas,  the  only  link  wanted 
to  complete  her  chain  of  empire  round  the  world. 

*  While  we  have  treaty  rights  ostensibly  in  Japan,  conquest  or 
annexation  without  our  concurrence  would  be  difficult.  Looking  to 
the  recent  acquisitions  of  Russia  in  China,  and  other  evidences  of  a 
fixed  policy  of  advance  in  this  eastern  extremity  of  Asia  towards 
unfrozen  seas  and  ports  denied  her  in  the  West ;  and  a  lion's  share  in 
the  spolia  opima  of  the  trade,  in  the  seas  between  the  coast  of  America 
and  China  across  the  Pacific ;  there  can  be  little  doubt  Japan  would 
become  a  portion  of  the  Russian  empire  at  no  distant  date,  if  other 
European  Powers  retired.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  219.) 

We  cannot  accept  this  sweeping  conclusion,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  adding  a  European  quarrel  to  an  Asiatic  dif- 
ficulty. But  Russia  is  undoubtedly  become  the  nearest  and 
most  formidable  neighbour  of  Japan.  She  has  now  acquired 
harbours  giving  her  advantages  for  the  navigation  of  the  Eastern 
seas  that  she  possesses  nowhere  else ;  and  she  wisely  maintains 
no  legation  at  Jeddo,  but  a  powerful  squadron  on  the  coast. 

The  policy  of  Russia  in  the  far  East  has  been  very  openly 
discussed  at  St  Petersburgh.  A  writer  in  the  Russian  Military 
Magazine  for  September  1860  (published  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Emperor),  states  broadly  that '  if  Russia  ever  become  a 
'  strong  naval  Power  by  establishing  her  mercantile  and  military 
'  fleets  in  the  Pacific,  she  will  be  in  a  condition  to  take  part  in 
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'  the  solution  of  those  universal  questions  which  now  exclu- 
*  sively  concern  England  and  France.'  Before  any  of  the 
recent  acquisitions  of  Russia  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia  were 
effected,  Captain  Nevelskoi,  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Amoor  country,  reported  to  his  government  that 
'  the  entire  basin  of  the  Assuri,  and  the  coast  of  Manchouria  as 
«  far  as  the  Corea,  must  constitute  Russian,  not  Chinese,  terri- 
s  tory.'  The  writer  already  referred  to  points  to  Victoria 
(Peter  the  Great)  Bay,  in  about  41°  N.L.,  as  the  future  Russian 
Sevastopol  of  the  Pacific* ;  and  he  even  advocates  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Japanese  island  of  Yeso  (in  which  Hakodadi  is 
situated),  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  other  maritime 
Powers  from  the  coasts  of  Manchouria  and  the  Yellow  Sea. 

Nor  have  the  advances  of  the  Russians  in  this  quarter  been 
confined  to  mere  speculation.  In  May  1861,  one  of  our 
surveying  vessels  in  those  seas  discovered  that  a  Russian 
corvette,  the  *  Possadnick,'  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Barileff,  had  entered  the  fine  roadstead  of  the  small  island  of 
Tsusima,  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  Corean  coast  and 
thirty  from  Japan,  under  pretence  of  repairs :  the  vessel  was 
dismantled ;  the  crew  were  established  on  shore  in  substantial 
wooden  houses  ;  the  Russian  flag  was  hoisted  on  shore ;  quarrels 
ensued  with  the  Japanese,  in  which  some  of  them  were  killed; 
and  the  Russians  assumed  a  degree  of  authority  in  the  island 
which  led  the  suspicious  Court  of  Jeddo  to  suppose  that  the 
occupation  of  Tsusima  was  contemplated  by  them.  Admiral 
Hope  sent  a  British  ship  to  the -spot  to  report  on  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  result  was  that  a  strong  remonstrance  was 
addressed  to  the  Russian  commander,  and,  we  believe,  that  on 
the  arrival  of  our  own  naval  force  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
design  of  making  a  permanent  establishment  in  Tsusima  was 
abandoned.  The  island  itself  is  of  no  value  as  a  commercial 
port ;  but  its  fine  harbour,  formed  *  by  great  fiords  running 
inland,  is  well  adapted  for  a  naval  station ;  though  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  would  be  of  any  value  to  the  Russians, 
who  already  possess  the  harbours  on  the  opposite  Corean  coast 
The  ministers  of  the  Tycoon,  who  had  entirely  failed  to 
dislodge  these  Russian  emissaries  by  their  own  remonstrances, 
and  who  had  no  maritime  force  to  back  them,  were  extremely 


*  The  great  object  of  Russia  is  to  obtain  a  harbour  for  her  fleet 
which  shall  be  open  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Olga  Bay  (known  to 
English  sailors  as  Port  Michael  Seymour)  is  at  present  made  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  Russian  squadron  in  the  Eastern  Seas :  the 
inner  harbour  is  frozen  in  the  winter,  but  not  the  outer  one.  ~ 
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obliged  to  the  British  admiral  for  the  assistance  he  afforded 
them  in  this  matter ;  and  this  is  probably  not  the  only  time 
they  may  perceive  that  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  maritime 
States  of  Europe  are  the  best  protection  of  their  own  territorial 
independence. 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued  (and  Sir  R.  Alcock  appears  to 
incline  to  this  opinion)  that  in  the  event  of  our  being  compelled 
to  exact  from  the  Japanese  reparation  for  past  acts  of  violence 
and  a  pledge  for  the  future  safety  of  the  Queen's  subjects  in 
Japan,  it  might  be  expedient  to  hold  and  occupy  some  point  on 
or  near  the  coast,  as  in  the  first  Chinese  war  we  held  Chusan, 
and  permanently  hold  Hong  Kong.  But  it  must  be  observed 
that  measures  of  coercion  of  this  nature  (if  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  them)  are  apt  to  become  onerous  rather  than 
profitable  to  ourselves,  whilst  they  serve  as  a  precedent  and  a 
justification  to  the  aggressions  of  others.  We  complain  of  the 
evident  design  of  Russia  to  make  an  establishment  in  the  island 
of  Tsusima;  but  Russia  would  have  equal  reason  to  complain 
of  us  if  we  had  similar  views ;  and,  in  fact,  whilst  the  policy 
would  be  questionable,  the  possession  itself  would  be  useless. 
The  constant  apprehension  entertained  by  the  Japanese  that 
Foreign  Powers  contemplate,  sooner  or  later,  the  acquisition  of 
territory  which  would  give  them  an  actual  footing  in  the 
empire,  tends  materially  to  aggravate  the  feelings  of  irritation 
and  hatred  with  which  foreigners  are  regarded  in  Japan.  If  it 
were  possible  to  convince  the  Japanese  that  England  does  not 
seek  to  acquire  any  territory  in  Japan  for  herself,  and  that  she 
will  not  view  with  indifference  the  designs  or  attempts  of 
conquest  or  occupation  on  the  part  of  any  other  Power,  a 
step  would  be  made  to  the  improvement  of  our  relations; 
because  the  Japanese  ministers  would  then  perceive  that  the 
goodwill  of  England  is,  in  reality,  the  best  security  of  their 
own  independence.  We  think,  then,  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
true  policy  of  England  and  the  other  Maritime  States  is  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  Tycoon,  and  to  maintain  his  rights, 
in  opposition  to  the  alleged  sovereignty  of  the  Mikado  and  the 
armed  resistance  of  the  Daimios;  and  if  we  are  unhappily 
driven  into  a  more  active  participation  in  these  quarrels,  we 
must  side  with  the  party  least  adverse  to  our  own  interests. 
But  we  do  not  disguise  our  opinion  that  it  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  England,  if  it  were  possible,  to  withdraw  altogether 
from  the  scene  of  so  much  bloodshed  and  intrigue,  for  which,  as 
we  think,  the  mercantile  profits  of  a  few  adventurous  traders 
offer  to  the  country  at  large  no  compensation. 

It  is  probable  that  at  this  very  time  these  questions  are  about 
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to  be  brought  to  a  peremptory  solution.  Lord  Russell  has  in- 
structed Colonel  Neale  to  demand  10,0001,  paid  in  gold,  by  way 
of  compensation  to  the  families  of  the  two  British  marines  who 
were  murdered  on  the  26th  June  last ;  and  also  the  open  degra- 
dation and  severe  punishment  of  the  Daimio  who  ought  to  have 
protected  the  Legation,  but  who  was  in  reality  privy  to  the  murder. 
Still  stronger  demands  for  redress  have  doubtless  been  made  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Richardson,  who  was  murdered  on  the  high  road 
from  Kanagawa ;  and  we  presume  that  her  Majesty's  naval  forces 
have  been  instructed  to  support  these  claims.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tycoon  replies  that  it  has  not  the  power  or  the 
right  to  arrest  criminals  who  have  taken  refuge  in  the  territories 
of  the  great  feudatories,  and  that  it  can  only  demand  their  ex- 
tradition. If  this  be  so,  we  must  ourselves  exact  redress  from 
the  real  authors  of  these  crimes ;  and  perhaps  the  Ministers  of 
the  Tycoon  may  view  without  dissatisfaction  measures  taken  to 
inflict  punishment  where  it  is  justly  due.  We  anticipate  there- 
fore that,  before  the  appearance  of  our  next  Number,  events  of 
considerable  importance  will  have  occurred  in  Japan  and  will  be 
known  in  this  country. 

On  all  these  matters  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock's  book  is  by  far 
the  most  copious  and  faithful  guide  which  has  yet  been  given 
us.  It  is  highly  satisfactory  that  this  work  has  been  published 
at  the  present  time ;  because,  after  all,  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
must  be  determined  by  the  Cabinet,  the  Parliament,  and  the 
public  of  England,  rather  than  by  diplomatic  interviews  at 
Jeddo.  It  is  our  duty  to  ascertain  what  is  just,  necessary,  and 
expedient  in  our  dealings  with  the  Japanese ;  and  these  volumes 
are  an  admirable  contribution  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  we  have 
been  able  to  acquire  with  reference  to  this  singular  people. 
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HPhe  disputes  with  regard  to  the  precise  affinity  and  relations 
A  of  man  to  the  lower  animals  have  now  excited  so  much 
acrimony,  and  have  assumed  such  proportions,  that  we  feel  at 
length  compelled  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  this  controversy. 
The  efforts  of  the  human  mind,  in  all  historic  times,  to  penetrate 
and  explain  the  deep  mystery  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race, 
have  once  more  been  revived  with  an  intensity  of  purpose 
surpassing  all  previous  example;  and  we  shall  best  promote 
the  object  in  view  if  wq  direct  attention  to  those  important 
physical  facts  connected  with  the  inquiry,  which  must  form 
the  true  basis  of  any  accurate  generalisation.  We  shall 
accordingly  proceed  to  examine  the  main  questions  at  issue, 
with  the  view  of  removing,  if  possible,  some  of  the  scientific, 
as  well  as  popular,  errors  which  prevail  upon  the  subject. 

The  Homo  sapiens  of  Linnaeus,  which  the  learned  Swede 
defined  to  be  in  its  wild  aboriginal  state,  fourfooted,  mute,  and 
hairy,  and  which,  brought  under  the  more  civilised  influences  of 
clothing  and  social  habits,  expanded  into  the  American,  Euro- 
pean, Arabic,  African  races  —  besides  the  monstrous  varieties 
comprising  the  cretin  of  the  Alps,  the  giant  of  Patagonia, 
the  Hottentot,  the  short  and  pyramidal-skulled  Chinese,  and 
the  flatheaded  Indian  of  Canada, — represented  the  idea  which 
our  ancestors  formed  of  the  human  animal  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Linnaeus,  however,  admitted  a  second  species  of  man, 
as  he  deemed  the  Homo  nocturnus,  or  Troglodytes.  He 
considered  this  animal  to  be  white,  always  erect,  the  hands 
reaching  the  knees,  concealing  itself  during  the  daytime,  virtu- 
ally blind,  and  accustomed  to  wander  forth  in  the  night  for 
plunder.  Although  its  language  was  an  unintelligible  hiss,  the 
attributes  of  thought  and  reason  are  predicated  by  Linnaeus  of 
his  Homo  nocturnus,  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  characters  of  the  chimpanzee  and  those  of  the  white  negro, 
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or  Blafard,  were  confusedly  intermingled.  The  Swedish 
naturalist,  however,  while  he  thus  misconceived  the  zoological 
character  of  the  great  ape  from  West  Africa,  appreciated  in 
its  true  signification  the  systematic  value  of  the  other  equally 

S'gantic  form  of  ape,  which  exists  in  the  Indian  archipelago, 
s  Simia  satyrus  ;  and  although  he  erroneously  applied  to  this 
ape  the  term  '  chimpanzee,'  we  recognise  under  this  description 
the  oran-utan  of  later  writers. 

If  the  zoologist  attempts  to  find  in  the  feeble  and  vague 
sketches  of  the  manlike  apes  which  were  given  by  the  elder 
naturalists,  anything  approaching  to  the  accuracy  of  definition 
now  essential  to  the  systematic  idea   of  species,  he  will   be 
grievously   disappointed.     The  work  of  Tyson,  *  A  philoso- 
'  phical  Essay  concerning  the  Pigmies,  •the  Cynocephali,  the 
'  Satyrs    and    Sphinges    of   the    Ancients,   wherein    it    will 
'appear  that  they  were   all  either  Apes  or   Monkeys,  and 
'not  Men,  as  formerly  pretended,'  furnishes  an  example  of 
those  speculations  by  which  our  forefathers  sought  to  identify 
the  traditions  of  mythology  with  the  forms  of  zoological  life. 
We  shall  entirely  pass  over,  therefore,  the  controversy,  not 
capable  of  any  practical  demonstration,  whether  the  animals 
which  Hanno  and  his  companions  flayed  and  deposited  in  the 
Punic  temples,  and  termed  yopvXKcu,  being  of  the  feminine 
gender,  were  actually  the  same  ape   which  is  now  termed 
'n'gina,'  or  'n'guyla,'  {undc  derivavit,  fide  Burton  '  gorilla')  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gaboon.    Some  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen 
in  the  minds  of  zoologists  respecting  the  precise  import  and 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  word  'n'tscheigo'  or  'engeoo,' 
applied  to  the  chimpanzee.     It  has  been  alleged  that  this  word 
is  of  native  origin.      Philological  researches,  however,  cast 
doubt  on  this  deduction.     We  think  the  conjecture  very  pro- 
bable, that  the  early  Spanish  voyagers,  who,  under  the  Por- 
tuguese flag,  visited  the  Gaboon  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
were  eye-witnesses  to  the  existence  of  two  species  of  anthropoid 
apes.     The  larger  was  the  n'gina  or  gorilla;  the  smaller  one, 
the  species  which  we  now  name  'chimpanzee,'  the  Spanish 
sailor  would  term  el  chico,  'the  little  one.'     The   transition 
of  the  negro  mouth  from  the  diminutive  el  chico  to  engeco, 
or  ritchcigo,  is  obvious.     However  this  may  be,  we  have  the 
undisputed  fact  that  in  the  year  1625,  at  the -time  of  Battell, 
the  distinction  of  the  two  apes  into  gorilla  and  chimpanzee  was 
as  marked  as  in  the  present  day. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  state  of  English  knowledge 
that  such  a  work  as  that  of  Tyson  should  have  been  published 
at  the  end  of  the  17th  century;  and  the  honour  of  the  fiwt 
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monograph  on  the  subject  is  due  to  this  writer.  Sixty  years 
afterwards,  our  Swedish  neighbours,  who  had  followed  in  the 
steps  of  Tulpius,  Bontius,  and  Aldrovandus,  revived  the  absurd 
statements  of  their  predecessors,  and  produced  illustrative 
proofs,  in  which  (for  example)  the  Lucifer  Aldrovandi  was 
represented  with  the  finely-turned  calves  and  graceful  ankles 
peculiar  to  the  human  species.  The  same  artistic  laxity  which 
gave  to  all  the  representations  of  the  negro  races  of  Senegal 
and  Congo  the  physiognomy  of  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  or 
Spaniards,  equally  prevailed  in  the  figures  presented  of  the 
anthropoid  apes. 

The  first  living  specimen,  however,  of  a  true  anthropoid, 
whose  aspect  should  have  led  the  continental  naturalists  to 
consider  the  absurdity  of  the  representations  which  they  con- 
tinued to  publish  for  a  century  afterwards,  was  that  which 
Tulpius  pourtrays  in  1641,  from  a  specimen  sent  to  Holland  as  a 
present  to  Frederick  Henry  Prince  of  Orange.  Afterwards, 
in  the  time  of  Buffon,  the  progress  of  discovery,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  French  Government,  enabled  that  great 
naturalist  to  study  a  living  specimen  of  the  chimpanzee, 
and  about  the  same  time  an  adult  specimen  of  the  gibbon 
(Hylobates  lar)  was  described  by  him.  The  progress  of  our 
knowledge  of  these  great  forms  of  life  since  that  period  has 
been  vast,  and  numerous  specimens  enrich  the  museums  of 
Europe.  The  Dutch  naturalists,  Camper  and  Vosmaer,  pro- 
duced valuable  memoirs  on  the  oran-iitan  in  1778-9.  Baron 
von  Wurmb  was  the  first  traveller  who  published  accurate 
observations  on  the  oran-utan  in  its  adult  state,  which  he 
termed  pongo,  adopting  the  name  used  previously  for  the 
African  form,  and  derived  from  the  nation  (the  Mpongwe) 
in  whose  vicinity  the  great  black  ape  was  first  observed.  Erro- 
neous observations  led  some  French  zoologists  to  erect  the 
E>ngo  of  Borneo  into  a  genus  distinct  from  the  oran-iltan. 
ater  and  more  correct  facts,  ascertained  by  Owen,  demon- 
strated the  complete  identity  of  Wurmb's  pongo  with  the  adult 
oran-iitan,  and  revealed  to  us  the  existence  of  a  smaller  Bor- 
nean  form ;  while  the  progress  of  commercial  and  missionary 
enterprise  in  equatorial  Africa  has  led  to  the  discovery  of 
those  remarkable  forms — the  gorilla,  the  baldheaded  ape,  the 
kooloocamba,  which  have  recently,  through  the  labours  of 
Dr.  Savage  and  Du  Chaillu,  become  even  popularly  familiar 
to  us. 

The  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  anthropoid  apes  may  be  epitomised  in  the  following  pro- 
positions : — In  Western  Africa  there  are  two  species  of  Troglo- 
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dvtes,  the  gorilla  (Troglodytes  gorilla)  and  the  n'scheigo,  or 
chimpanzee  (T.  niger).  Well-marked  varieties  of  the  second 
form  have  been  obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gaboon; 
one  with  a  bald  head,  the  nest-building  n'scheigo  m'bouv£  (7. 
niger  var.  calvus),  and  one  which,  in  the  shape  of  the  ears  and 
the  frontal  developement,  at  first  sight  seems  more  than  any 
other  ape  to  resemble  man  (  T.  niger  var.  koolocamba). 

In  the  Asiatic  Archipelago  are  also  found  two  distinct*  forms. 
The  oran-iltan  (Pithecus  satyrus)>  of  which  there  are  varieties 
termed  * mias-pappan,'  * mias-rambi,'  and  others;  this  species 
is  found  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  There  is  also  a  smaller  form 
in  Borneo,  the  mias-kassar  (Piihectis  morio)f  differing  from  the 
larger  species  in  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  canine  teeth. 

At  least  eight  or  nine  species  of  the  long-armed  ape,  or 
gibbon  (Hylobates),  have  been  discovered  in  Hindustan,  in 
Transgangetic  India,  and  the  Malay  Achipelago.  The  northern 
limit  of  the  genus  is  vaguely  defined. 

It  has  been  sought  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  measure- 
ments of  the  crania  of  the  anthropoid  apes  and  the  measure- 
ments of  the  skull  in  those  races  of  mankind  coincident  with 
them  in  geographical  distribution.  Thus,  it  is  said  that  the 
chimpanzee  is  dolichocephalic  (long-headed),  so  is  the  negro ; 
the  orang  is  brachiocephalic  (short-headed),  so  is  also  the  Malay. 
To  the  transmutationist  the  hypothesis  seemed  captivating  and 
probable ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  confirmed  by  the  test  of 
comparison.  When  the  adult  skulls  of  the  chimpanzee  and 
oran-iltan  are  compared,  the  African  form  is  certainly  longer 
than  its  Asiatic  rival ;  but  in  order  to  form  a  just  comparison, 
the  skulls  of  the  young  should  be  placed  side  by  side.  In  the 
young  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  and  oran-iltan,  of  the  same  age, 
the  transverse  diameter  of  the  skull  is  proportionately  equal, 
and  if  there  is  any  difference  in  breadth,  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
gorilla,  which  is  coincident  in  its  geographical  distribution  with 
whole  nations  of  dolichocephalic  or  long-headed  negroes. 

The  distribution  of  the  fossil  forms  of  monkey,  from  which 
man  may  be  supposed  to  claim  a  genetic  relation,  entirely 
baffles  our  attempts  to  associate  the  existing  races  of  man  with 
any  of  the  species  beneath  him.  In  the  Asiatic  Archipelago, 
the  land  of  the  orang,  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  fossil 
monkey  has  yet  been  obtained ;  in  Africa,  the  metropolis  of 
chimpanzeedom,  again  the  quadrumanous  type  of  past  ages  is 
absent.  At  the  antipodes,  where  the  human  race  has  reached 
its  lowest  level,  whether  by  elevation  or  degradation,  and  where 
the  besotted  Australian  savage  grovels  on,  unconscious  of  most 
of  those  mental  processes  which  have  been  thought  to  be  dis- 
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tinctive  of  humanity,  and  where  man's  physical  structure 
approaches  nearest  to  that  of  the  inferior  mammals,  no  monkeys 
exist,  either  in  a  recent  or  fossil  state. 

The  remarkable  abnormal  variations  which  sometimes  occur 
in  the  physical  structure  of  man,  often  seem  to  approach 
the  forms  of  the  same  organ  in  the  lower  animals.  In  the 
lowest  races  of  man  especially,  we  often  find  forms  which  have 
led  speculative  zoologists  to  infer  community  of  descent  for  the 
African  negro,  the  Australian,  and  the  ape.  Thus,  in  the 
upper  jaw,  the  outer  fangs  of  the  second  molar  in  the  chim- 
panzee are  double ;  they  are  so  constantly,  in  the  Australian ;  the 
European  has  more  commonly  one  external  fang.  The  same 
proposition  applies  to  the  third  molar,  with  the  exception  that  the 
typical  European  implantation  by  one  fang,  is,  on  the  testimony 
of  the  best  observers,  peculiar  to  that  race,  and  has  never  been 
observed  in  the  Australian.  In  one  European  cranium,  an 
indication  has  been  observed  of  a  fifth  or  posterior  tubercle  in 
the  second  molar  of  the  lower  jaw ;  but  this  ape-like  confor- 
mation has  been  frequently  observed  in  the  negroes  of  Senegal, 
where  the  last  or  wisdom  tooth  developes  often  five  or  even 
six  tubercles.  The  degree  of  constancy  of  this  phenomenon  in 
the  Ethiopian  races  is,  however,  yet  unascertained.  One 
of  England's  most  philosophical  anatomists,  Dr.  Humphry, 
says:  — 

'  The  inferior  races  of  mankind  exhibit  proportions  which  are 
in  many  respects  intermediate  between  the  higher,  or  European, 
orders,  and  the  monkeys.  In  the  negro,  for  instance,  the  stature  is 
less  than  the  European.  The  cranium,  as  is  well  known,  bears  a 
small  proportion  to  the  face.  Of  the  extremities,  the  upper  are  pro- 
portionately longer,  and  there  is  in  both  upper  and  lower  a  less 
marked  preponderance  of  the  proximal  over  the  distal  segments. 
For  instance,  in  the  negro,  the  thigh  and  arm  are  rather  shorter 
than  in  the  European ;  the  leg  is  actually  of  equal  length  in  both 
races,  and  is  therefore  relatively  a  little  longer  in  the  negro;  the  fore 
arm  in  the  latter  is  actually,  as  well  as  relatively,  a  little  longer ;  the 
foot  is  £,  and  the  hand  TV,  longer  than  in  the  European.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  foot  is  less  well  formed  in  the  negro  than  in  the 
European.  The  arch  of  the  instep,  the  perfect  conformation  of 
which  is  essential  to  steadiness  and  ease  of  gait,  is  less  elevated  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The  foot  is  thereby  rendered  flatter, 
as  well  as  longer,  more  nearly  resembling  the  monkeys,  between  which 
and  the  European  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  this  particular.'* 

Dr.  Biichner  has  put  this  argument  in  the  most  striking 
form.     After  reciting  the  physiological  differences  with  care, 

*  Humphry,  Treatise  on  the  Human  Skeleton,  p.  91. 
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he  says,  that  the  disgusting  odour,  the  uncleanliness,  the 
making  of  grimaces  whilst  speaking,  the  clear  shrill  tone 
of  the  voice,  and  the  apelike  character  of  the  whole  being, 
are  just  so  many  characteristic  signs,  which,  in  all  the  cor- 
poreal forms  and  relations  of  the  negro,  unmistakeably 
show  the  most  decided  approach  to  the  monkey  genus. 
While  observers  of  this  high  mental  rank  deliberately  express 
such  opinions  as  these,  comparative  anatomists  often  find  that 
those  structures  by  which  Man  has  been  separated  from  lower 
forms,  reappear  in  the  inferior  mammalia.  Thus  the  €  mastoid' 
processes  have  been  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  human  species, . 
beautiful  adaptations  to  the  erect  position  of  man,  because  those 
powerful  muscles  which  aid  in  preserving  the  head  upright, 
are  attached  to  this  structure.  So  far  as  this  arrangement  of 
muscles  is  coincident  with  the  erect  position  of  man,  it  is  an 
admirable  provision  for  that  purpose.  The  gorilla  has  a  slight 
developement  of  the  true  mastoid  process;  the  chimpanzee 
and  the  oran-iltan,  in  which  the  erect  position  is  more 
seldom  assumed,  do  not  offer  any  vestiges  of  the  structure. 
In  the  descending  scale  of  tailed  guenons  (Cercopithecus),  the 
mastoid  process  is  undeveloped.  When,  however,  we  examine 
the  basal  portion  of  the  skull,  in  the  large  dog-headed  baboons 
(Cynocephalus),  we  find  that  the  mastoid  process  in  size  almost 
equals  that  of  the  gorilla.  In  all  the  skulls  of  Cynocepbalns 
which  we  have  as  yet  examined,  a  true  *  mastoid '  process  is 
more  or  less  visible.  In  the  mandrills  (Papio),  in  which  the 
weight  of  the  head  would  <k  priori  seem  to  require  an  equal 
provision  of  osseous  support  for  the  muscular  structure  as  in  the 
Cynocephali,  we  have  failed  to  detect  any  sign  of  the  mastoid. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  those  detailed  investigations  which 
zoologists  will  hereafter  institute  into  the  bony  structure  of  the 
order  Quadrumana,  will  recall  to  us  many  similar  and  unac- 
countable abnormities  of  structure.  Our  present  experience 
of  the  Quadrumanous  order  is  however  extremely  limited. 
According  to  Wagner,  there  were  210  species  known  in  1852, 
and  the  number  cannot  now  be  computed  at  less  than  250. 
Not  one-fifth  of  these  have  hitherto  been  subjected  to  accu- 
rate anatomical  examination. 

That  man  should  be  absolutely  identical,  both  in  his  physical 
structure  and  the  psychological  results  of  structural  organisation 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field — that  his  direct  ancestor  should  have 
been  like  the  howling  brute  of  the  Gaboon,  and  his  collateral 
relation  another  and  more  degraded  Bornean  form — is  the  great 
doctrine  of  which  Professor  Huxley,  in  England,  is  the  chief 
apostle.     And  he  appears  to  have  adopted  this  opinion  in  con- 
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junction  with  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  developement  by  natural 
selection,  to  which  he  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  but  a  short  time 
ago,  not  less  vehemently  opposed.  But  in  truth  there  is  less  of 
novelty  than  is  commonly  supposed  in  these  views.  By  far  the 
most  philosophical  work  which  has  been  produced  by  the  trans- 
mutative  school  is  that  which  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  J.  J. 
Virey.*  His  argument,  however,  in  favour  of  the  transmutability 
(under  adequate  conditions,  according  to  the  Lamarckian  hypo- 
thesis) of  the  orang  or  chimpanzee  into  the  negro,  may  be  taken 
as  the  archetype  (*  common  plan  and  pattern')  from  which  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  has  derived  his  chief  arguments.  Virey  alleges 
that  we  pass  insensibly  from  the  man  to  the  ape  by  gradual 
shades.  To  those  who  point  to  the  vast  psychical  gulf  between 
the  two  species,  the  French  doctor  replied  that  there  is  no  vast 
difference  between  the  intelligence  of  a  Bosjesman  and  that  of 
an  oran-utan,  and  that  the  difference  is  far  greater  between 
Descartes  or  Homer  and  the  Hottentot  than  between  the  stupid 
Hottentot  and  the  ape.  The  French  naturalist  then  proceeded 
to  allege  that  the  degraded  state  of  the  African  negro  is  to  a 
certain  extent  induced  by  the  distribution  of  the  apes  in  the 
Old  World,  of  which  the  fiercest  and  most  obscene  forms  are 
peculiar  to  Africa;  and ie  contrasts  these  African  forms  of  ape 
with  the  Asiatic  species,  characterised  by  greater  mildness  and 
a  higher  degree  of  acquired  docility.  The  idea  of  the  coinci- 
dence and  derivation  of  the  races  of  man  with  and  from  various 
species  of  ape  has  been  taken  up  with  greater  vigour  by  suc- 
ceeding naturalists.  Agassiz  f  has  rerflarked  on  the  singularity 
of  *  the  fact  that  the  black  orang  occurs  upon  that  continent 
'  which  is  inhabited  by  the  black  human  race,  while  the  brown 
'  orang  inhabits  those  parts  of  Asia  over  which  the  chocolate- 
'  coloured  Malays  have  been  developed.'  Unless,  however,  the 
.European  races  are  made  to  claim  descent  from  the  oran-fttan 
(although  the  gorilla  would,  a  priori,  seem  to  be  far  more  nearly 
allied  to  man),  this  theory  leaves  us  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to 
their  origin.  Neither  does  it  account  for  the  genesis  of  the 
Australian  negroes,  as  there  is  not  only  no  black  ape,  but  no  ape 
at  all,  within  that  continent  which  could  furnish  hypothetical 
zoologists  with  a  convenient  progenitor. 

The  present  state  of  accurate  scientific  thought  in  England, 
with  reference  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Darwin,  foils  exceedingly 
short  of  entire  and  unmixed  assent  In  nearly  every  case  in  which 
the  assumptions  of  Darwinism  with  respect  to  the  operation 

*  Histoire  Naturelle  du  Genre  Humain,  3  vols.  8vo.  Paris:  1824. 
t  Agassiz,  '  Christian  Examiner,'  Boston  (U.S.),  July,  1850. 
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of  the  '  selective '  law  have  been  fairly  tested,  the  result 
been  their  rejection.  Under  these  circumstances  Profi 
Huxley's  unqualified  '  selection '  of  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis  as 
the  only  one  which  has  any  scientific  existence,  is  not  warranted 
by  the  true  state  of  the  ease.  Although  Mr.  Darwin's  theory 
is  supported  by  the  most  ingenious  argument,  worthy  of  its  dis- 
tinguished and  deservedly-respected  author,  which  has  yet  been 
offered  in  favour  of  transmutation,  we  still  hold  it  to  be  entirely 
inconclusive.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  general  theory  of  dV 
velopement  has  gained  anything  from  Professor  Huxley^ 
attempt  to  apply  it  to  the  relations  of  man  to  those  creatures 
whieh  are  supposed  to  stand  next  to  him  in  the  order  of  the 
creation. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  organic  difference  between  Man  and  the 
apes  ?  Professor  Huxley  endeavours  to  show  *  that  no  absolute 
1  structural  line  of  demarcation  wider  than  that  between  the 
€  animals  which  immediately*  succeed  us  in  the  seale  can  be 
'  drawn  between  the  animal  world  and  ourselves ;  and  I  may 
cadd  the  expression  of  my  belief  that  the  attempt  to  draw  a 

*  psychical  distinction  is  equally  futile,  and  that  even  the  highest 
'  faculties  of  feeling  and  of  intellect  begin  to  germinate  in  the 

*  lower  forms  of  life.'  The  great  toe,  the  third  lobe,  the  pos- 
terior cornu,  the  hippocampus  miner,  vanish  as  differential  tests. 
The  only  test  which  he  can  discover  is  that '  man  alone  possesses 
'  the  marvellous  endowment  of  intelligible  and  rational  speech, 
6  whereby,  in  the  secular  period  of  his  existence,  he  has  slowly 
'accumulated  and  orgffcised  the  experience  which  k  almost 
'  wholly  lost  with  the  cessation  of  every  individual  life  in  other 
'  animals.'  And  he  elsewhere  alleges  that  *  the  possession  of 
'  articulate  speech  is  the  grand  distinctive  character  rf  man 
'  (whether  it  be  absolutely  peculiar  to  him  or  not).*  But  even 
this  characteristic  may  be  unsatisfactory  as  a  test  of  zoologies! 
classification.  No  one  who  examines  carefully  the  linguistic 
phenomena  afforded  by  some  of  the  inferior  animals  wiff  deny 
that  the  domestic  dog  or  eat  possesses  the  power  to  a  certain 
extent  of  expressing  its  emotions  by  semi-curticnlate  or  modu- 
lated sounds.  The  nicety  with  which  some  of  the  most  delicate 
shades  of  entreaty,  anger,  desire,  hunger,  love  of  approbation, 
fear,  or  pleasure,  are  expressed  by  birds  and  beasts  is  familiar  to 
every  one ;  the  crucial  test  which  Professor  Huxley  has  selected 
is  inaccurate.  What  he  means,  apparently,  is  not  merely  arti- 
culate speech,  but  language.  To  utter  articulate  sounds  is  not 
necessarily  an  act  of  reason,  for  a  parrot  does  it ;  but  to  marshal 
these  sounds  by  syntax,  and  to  inform  them  with  inflections  of 
meaning,  is  the  attribute  of  Man. 
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Professor  Huxley,  seeking  to  overthrow  the  zoological  ordinal 
distinction  between  twobaaded  and  twofooted  man  and  four- 
handed  monkeys,  alleges  that,  in  the  characters  afforded  by  an 
examination  of  the  extremities,  man  in  all  cases  is  mueh  nearer 
to  the  gorilla  than  the  gorilla  to  the  lowest  quadrumane,  the 
lemur.    To  this  entirely  illogical  fallacy  we  would  devote  a  few 
words.     We  know  that  there  is  a  certain  community  of  organi- 
sation between  the  various  members  of  the  class  Mammalia.  We 
see  the  brain  rising  by  alow  and  gradual  steps  of  ascending  devel- 
opement  through  changes,  the  progress  of  which  can  be  traced 
in  the  successive  stages  afforded  by  the  rat,  the  sheep,  the  lion, 
the  monkey,  and  the  man.     When  we  analyse  particularly  the 
exact  significance  of  these  successive  changes,  we  see  that  in 
the  order  Quadrumama  there  is  a  certain  range  of  progressive 
increment  in  the  ratio  of  developement  of  the  various  brains. 
We  may  roughly  say  that  the  brains  of  the  Quadrumana 
increase  in  developement  and  complication  through  the  series 
indicated  in  the  arithmetical  terms,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
and  that  the  human  brain  may  be  represented  by  the  term  15. 
Of  course  a  controversialist  may  assert  that  the  number  10 
(gorilla)  is  nearer  the  term  15  (man)  than  is  the  number  1 
(lemur),  the  respective  differences  being  5  and  9.     But  the  feet 
remains  that  between  the  gorilla  and  the  lemur  there  is  a  series 
of  well-defined  but  short  steps ;  between  the  gorilla  and  ma* 
bo  intervening  link  has  as  yet  been  discovered.     This,  we 
apprehend,  is  the  true  aspect  of  the  question;   and,  until 
zoology  or  geology  shall  have  demonstrated  to  us  the  existence 
of  intervening  links,  we  are  justified  in  placing  man,  as  he  is 
at  present,  in  a  separate  sub-class.     The  question  is,  whether 
the  anatomical  differences  between  man  and  the  highest  ape 
(gorilla)  are  greater  or  less  than  between  the  second  and  third 
links  (gorilla  and  chimpanzee)  in  the  descending  scale,  or  be- 
tween any  two  successive  links  in  the  quadrumanoos  series* 
Professor  Huxley  plunges  from  the  gorilla  down  to  the  lemur, 
and  puts  forward  the  difference  between  the  brains  and  feet  of 
these  extremes  of  the  series  as  a  proposition  equivalent  in  value 
to  the  difference  between  the  brains  and  feet  of  the  gorilla  and 
negro. 

With  the  view,  moreover,  of  disparaging  that  manifest  dis- 
tinction by  which  the  foot  of  man  is  enabled  to  implant  itself 
firmly  on  the  earth,  while  his  hands  are  capable  of  the  most 
delicate  manipulation,  Professor  Huxley  rakes  up  those  semi- 
fabulous  anecdotes  which  are  found  in  the  works  of  obscure 
travellers,  in  which  a  certain  amount  of  opposability  of  the 
great  toe,  or  homobgue  of  the  thumb,  is  alleged  to  be  possessed 
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by  a  few  individuals  in  a  few  races  of  man.    We  venture, 
however,  to  deny  the  alleged  fact,  and  we  dispute  the  inference 
which  Professor  Huxley  attempts  to  draw  from  it 
Professor  Huxley  says  that 

'The  civilised  great  toe,  confined  and  cramped  from  childhood 
upwards,  is  seen  to  a  great  disadvantage,  and  that  in  uncivilised 
and  barefooted  people  it  retains  a  great  amount  of  mobility,  and  even 
some  sort  of  opposability.  The  Chinese  boatmen  are  said  to  be  Tt  able 
to  pull  an  oar ;  the  artisans  of  Bengal  to  weave ;  and  the  Carajas  to 
steal  fishhooks  by  its  help ;  though,  after  all,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  structure  of  its  joints,  and  the  arrangements  of  its  bones, 
necessarily  render  its  prehensile  action  far  less  perfect  than  that  of 
the  thumb.' 

This  passage  gives  a  totally  erroneous  notion  of  the  amount 
of  opposability  which  is  possible  in  the  thumb  of  a  few  of  the 
lower  races  of  mankind.    Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  such 
narratives  as  these,  or  in  those  which  allege  that  the  Abyssi- 
nian horsemen  support  the  stirrup  between  the  great  toe  and 
the  second  toe ;  or  that  some  of  the  Indians  of  Central  America 
conceal  small  pieces  of  gold  under  their  toes,  and  then  slily 
uplifting  their  feet,  hide  the  product  in  their  clothing,  there  is 
one  important  objection  to  be  made,  which  was  originally  sug- 
gested by  M.  Pruner-Bey.     He  has  told  us  that  a  shortening 
of  the  great  toe,  often  combined  with  its  slight  divarication 
from  the  other  toes,  has  been  noted  in  the  negro,  in  some  Malay 
races    and  amongst  the    Hottentots,  as   a    constant  feature 
assimilating  these  nations  to  the  ape.     The  French  anatomist, 
however,  places  the  question  before  us  in  this  manner : — '  Is 
'  there  any  muscle,  or  even  any  aponeurotic  tendon,  which  co- 
'  ordinates  this  alleged  function  V    The  answer  is  explicit.    The 
human  hand  differs  from  the  human  foot  inasmuch  as  there  is 
a  special  muscle  (opponent  pollicis)  the  function  of  which  is  to 
oppose  the  thumb  to  the  other  fingers.     This  muscle  originates 
from  the  trapezium,  or  innermost  carpal  bone  of  the  thumb.    If 
we  turn  to  the  human  foot,  and  examine  the  answerable  bones, 
we  see  neither  on  the  under  surface  of  the  bone  which  we  term 
entocuneiforme,  nor  on  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  any 
such  surface  for  the  attachment  of  muscle.     This  is  the  true 
difference  between  the  human  foot  and  the  human  hand — a 
difference  which  Professor  Huxley  entirely  passes  over.     The 
value  of  the  difference  every  reader  will  see ;  the  hand  has  a 
structure  by  which  its  internal  digit  or  thumb  can  be  opposed 
to  the  other  digits ;  the  foot  has  no  such  power  of  opposability 
in  its  great  toe.     Granted  that  the  hinder  extremity  of  the 
gorilla  is  formed  by  bones  homologous  with  those  of  the  human 
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foot — granted  that  the  tarsal  bones  Mn  aU  important  circum- 
stances of  number,  disposition,  and  form  resemble  those  of 
'man* — nevertheless,  the  fact  of  the  hind  thumb,  or  hall  ex, 
being  functionally  opposable  in  the  gorilla  is  to  us  decisive  of 
the  question.  But  neither  in  the  foot  of  the  Chinese  boatmen, 
nor  in  that  of  the  pilfering  Caraja,  can  the  anatomist  perceive 
anything  which  approaches  to  a  developement  of  any  opponent 
muscle,  hy  which  the  great  toe  can  be  converted  functionally 
into  the  semblance  of  a  thumb.  In  addition  to  this  structure, 
the  grasping  power  of  the  foot  of  the  gorilla  and  orang  is 
strengthened  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  Every  anatomist  knows 
that  the  muscle  termed  flexor  longus  pollieis  pedis  originates 
from  the  lower  portion  of  the  outer  bone  of  the  leg  or  fibula, 
and  that  its  solitary  tendon  passes  along  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
and  is  eventually  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last  joint  of  the 
great  toe.  The  whole  force  of  the  muscle  is  here  concentrated ; 
and  the  dancer  who  pirouettes  on  tiptoe  exhibits  a  striking 
example  of  the  power  and  force  of  this  muscle  in  man.  When 
we  turn,  however,  to  the  foot  of  the  orang,  a  totally  different 
structure  presents  itself.  The  homologous  muscle  there  is 
terminated  in  three  tendons,  each  of  which  is  inserted  in  one  of 
the  three  middle  toes,  forming  a  grasping  organ,  wherewith 
the  orang  ascends  the  highest  trees  in  Borneo.  Professor  Owen 
remarks  on  this  structure — 

'  It  is  surely  asking  too  much  to  require  us  to  believe  that  in  the 
course  of  time,  under  any  circumstances,  these  three  tendons  should 
become  consolidated  into  one,  and  that  one  become  implanted  into  a 
toe  to  which  none  of  the  three  separate  tendons  were  before  attached. 
The  myology  of  the  orangs,  to  which  I  may  hereafter  endeavour 
to  direct  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received,  affords  many  argu- 
ments, equally  unanswerable,  against  the  possibility  of  their  trans- 
mutation into  a  higher  race  of  beings.' 

When  we  turn  to  the  gorilla,  the  homologous  muscle  divides 
into  three  slips —  the  first  and  smallest  is  attached  to  the  third 
joint  of  the  great  toe,  the  second  slip  is  attached  to  the  third 
joint  of  the  tnird  toe,  and  the  third  slip  is  attached  to  the  third 
joint  of  the  fourth  toe.  It  will  be  obviously  seen  that  the 
second  and  third  slips  in  the  gorilla  have  no  direct  representa- 
tive in  man.  They  are  essentially  climbing,  and  not  -standing, 
muscles.  Should  we  think  that  the  representatives  of  the 
second  and  third  slips  have  become  atrophied  in  man,  and  the 
power  transferred  to  the  great  toe,  we  may  ask,  on  the  operation 
of  that  law  which  Professor  Huxley  terms  '  atavism,'  by 
which  is  meant  a  reversion  of  the  character  of  the  animal  back 
to  the  primeval  character  of  its  long  extinct  progenitors,  why 
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there  k  net  on  the  part  of  the  scanwrial  members  of  the 
family  a  reversion  towards  the  toe  character  of  their  baboon 
ancestors  ?  Why  do  not  the  climbing  sailors,  whose  immediate 
ancestors  have  gone  aloft  by  the  shrouds  for  generation  -after 
generation  in  our  seaports,  retort  by  *  atavism/  and  exhibit  in 
their  prehensile  feet  die  trifmrcated  muscle,  Umgus  poBkns  peeb, 
of  the  gorilla?  We  can  well  imagine,  on  the  Darwinian  hypo- 
thesis, how  such  a  favoured  race  would,  if  once  fairly  started, 
supplant  their  fiat-footed  rivals,  and  ultimately,  by  the  selective 
process,  reign  the  sole  tenants  of  the  rigging.  But  neither  in 
the  sailor,  the  acrobat,  the  bark-stripper  of  Aquitaine,  nor  the 
negro  who  climbs  the  palm  tree  of  Senegal,  do  we  find  any  trace 
of  the  retention  of  a  structure  which,  if  present,  would  materially 
aid  him  in  his  daily  efforts  to  obtain  food.  When,  however, 
we  examine  these  theories  seriously,  when  we  test  them  by  the 
common  facts  which  are  placed  before  the  practical  anatomist 
every  day  of  his  life,  we  are  forced  to  reject  entirely  any  idea  of 
the  application  of  the  law  of  Natural  Selection  to  the  alteration 
of  such  structures  as  the  human  foot 

It  must  now  form  part  of  our  task  to  comment  on  the  leading 
modifications  of  the  cerebrum  in  the  Quodntmana,  in  the  six 
families  into  which  they  are  divided  by  Professor  Huxley  under 
the  order  Primates.  The  lowest  is  die  Ckeiromyini,  of  which 
the  solitary  example  is  the  Aye  Aye.  In  this  species,  two- 
thirds  of  the  cerebellum  are  left  exposed  by  the  cerebrum. 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  posterior  born,  or  of  any  contained 
hippocampus  minor.  The  '  middle  horn'  answers  to  the  defini- 
tion of  'cornu  descendens;'  instead  of  projecting  backwards, 
it  sinks  down  directly  into  the  sphenoidal  'lobe,'  or  'nstiform' 

nberance  of  the  cerebrum.  The  'calcarine  sulcus'  is  absent 
le  next  family,  the  Galeoptthecini,  or  flying  lemur,  our 
information  respecting  the  brain  is  of  the  most  fragmentary 
character,  and  we  have  no  trustworthy  data  to  guide  us.  Next 
we  come  to  the  true  lemurs.  In  the  Galago  ( Otoiicnus\  Mr. 
Flower  has  demonstrated  that  a  cavity  or  fissure  exists,  ex- 

&  backwards  almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  cerebral 
re.  The  floor  and  inner  wall  of  thus  are  raised  into  a 
prominence,  corresponding  to  a  calcarine  sulcus  beneath.  This 
prominence  Mr.  Flower  considers  to  be  the  *  hippocampus 
*  minor.'  This  opinion  is  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  admis- 
sion. He  attaches  a  note  to  his  elaborate  description,  expressing 
a  doubt  'whether  tfie  above-named  cavity  in  the  posterior  Ue 
'  existed  before  dissection,  the  length  of  time  which  it  had  been 
'  in  spirit  having  greatly  facilitated  this  process.'  If  this  shook! 
prove  to  be  the  case,  Mr.  Flower  considers  '  that  it  will  jnstify 
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*  the  statement  of  the  absence  of  hippocampus  miner  by  anato- 
'  mists  who  have  looked  at  this  structure  only  in  its  relation  to 
'  the  posterior  oornu.'  A  large  portion  of  the  cerebellum  is 
left  uncovered  in  the  galago.  When  we  examine  the  next 
genus,  Stenops,  there  we  see  that  Vroiik  found  no  trace  what- 
ever of  the  hippocampus  minor,  nor  have  we  any  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  a  posterior  horn.  The  cerebral  lobes  here  leave 
the  cerebellum  uncovered.  In  the  little  tarsier^  in  which  also 
the  cerebellum  is  partially  uncovered,  a  very  long  fissure  ex- 
tends into  the  so-called  *  posterior  lobe.'  This  fissure  is,  how- 
ever, significantly  different  from  the  admittedly  homologous 
structure  in  man;  the  walls  are,  as  in  Otoiicnus,  adherent 
together,  there  not  being  the  slightest  vacuity  offered  in  which 
ventricular  fluid  could  be  contained.  Vicq  d'Azir*  declares 
that  the  posterior  horn  is  entirely  absent  in  the  Lemur 
macauco. 

The  next  modification  of  the  brain  in  Quadrumana  is  that  of 
the  Arctopithtcini  (marmosets,  tamarins).  The  tips  of  the 
posterior  cerebral  lobe  here  project  far  beyond  the  cerebellum, 
as  in  all  the  lowest  forms  of  American  Quadrumana.  The 
oornu  posterius  is,  however,  but  a  slender  fissure,  and  the 
presence  of  the  hippocampus  minor,  homologous  with  the  organ 
in  man,  is  hitherto  undemonstrated.  The  drawing  of  the  brain 
of  Hapale  in  Mr.  Flower's  f  memoir  advantageously  contrasts 
with  the  '  diagrammatic  representations '  which  other  and  less 
accurate  anatomists!  have  made.  When,  however,  we  examine 
the  brain  of  the  little  marmoset,  and  mark  the  difference  be- 
tween die  slender  pointed  posterior  cerebral  lobe  in  the  Hapale 
and  in  Man,  the  true  differences  become  strikingly  manifest* 
The  same  range  of  variation  is  also  present  in  the  Cebi  and 
Ateles  of  South  America.  The  howler  monkey  (Mycetes)  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  characteristic  cerebral  forms;  and  in  face 
of  our  present  state  of  ignorance  respecting  South  American 
monkeys,  we  are  not  entitled  to  say  how  far  it  may  not  be 
typical  of  a  number  of  species.  The  occipital  foramen  is,  aa 
admitted  by  Professor  Huxley,  situated  completely  in  the  pos- 
terior face  of  the  skulL  This  has  the  effect  of  leaving  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cerebellum  exposed,  when  we  take  the  base 
line  of  the  skull  as  defined  by  Professor  Huxley  as  the  hori- 
zontal line. 


*  (Euvres  completes,   Description   anatomique  des  Singes,  t.  v. 
p.  314. 

t  PhaL  Trw.,  1862,  Plate  iii.  Fig.  9. 

;  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  1862,  vol.  i.  p.  182. 
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Turning  to  the  monkeys  of  the  Old  World,  our  knowledge  of 
the  brain  of  Cynocephalut  is  founded  on  the  researches  of 
Leuret  In  that  genus,  as  in  the  marmosets,  the  slender  acu- 
minated cerebral  lobes  project  beyond  the  cerebellum.  Their 
large  developement,  proportionately  to  that  of  the  allied  forms, 
was,  we  believe,  first  brought  prominently  before  an  English 
audience  by  Professor  Owen,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Hunterian 
Museum  (p.  34.).  In  France,  this  fact  was  afterwards  demon- 
strated by  Gratiolet  The  bulk  of  the  posterior  lobe,  however, 
is  far  inferior  to  that  in  the  human  species. 

In  the  valuable  memoir  which  M.  Camille  Dareste  contributed 
'  Sur  les  Circonvolutions  du  Cerveau  chez  lesMammiferes,'  which 
was  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  on  the  26th 
March  1855,  is  figured  a  most  accurate  representation  of  the 
brain  of  the  magot  (Inuus  sylvanus.)  In  this  figure  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres  do  not  extend  further  beyond  the  cerebellum 
than  in  the  little  tamarin.  Unlike,  however,  that  species,  they 
leave  a  large  portion  of  the  cerebellum  uncovered  between  them. 
The  well-known  accuracy  of  the  observations  of  M.  Camille 
Dareste  entirely  precludes  the  supposition  that  in  his  case  he 
figured  this  brain  from  a  specimen  in  bad  condition,  or  one 
which  had  been  subjected  to  affaissement,  or  posthumous 
alteration.  The  length  of  the  posterior  lobes  in  the  Macaci  is 
vaguely  defined.  They  are,  however,  coextensive  with  the  cere- 
bellum. According  to  Mr.  Flower,  'in  adult  examples,  the 
*  walls  of  the  posterior  cornu  adhere  very  closely.'  In  the 
higher  genus  Cercopithecus,  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  coex- 
tensive with,  and  even  in  some  species  project  over,  the  cere- 
bellum. With  respect  to  the  brains  of  the  intervening  forms, 
Presbytis,  Hylobates,  &c«,  our  information  is  not  complete ;  at  the 
same  time,  our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Flower  for  the 
ability  and  lucidity  with  which  he  has  put  before  us  the  facts  at 
his  disposal.  The  miaskassar  (Pithecvs  morid)  has  never  yet  been 
adequately  and  scientifically  described,  as  regards  its  cerebral 
structure.  We  shall  intentionally  pass  over  all  inaccurate  or 
unduly  partial  descriptive  details  which  may  have  been  from 
time  to  time  put  forth,  and,  with  a  sense  of  relief,  turn  to  the 
descriptions  of  the  brain  of  the  larger  orang,  which  have  been 
recently  elaborated  by  Messrs.  Schroder  van  der  Kolk  and 
Vrolik,  and  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Flower.  The  first  writers  state 
that  in  this  orang  *  the  posterior  or  occipital  lobe  does  not  pro- 
ject so  far  as  that  of  Man ;  it  does  not  cover  the  cerebellum  so 
'perfectly,  at  least  it  does  not  hide  it  completely,  especially 
'  laterally.'  In  the  brain  which  Mr.  Flower  dissected,  '  the 
posterior  lobes   were  seen  .to  project  exactly  as  far  bade- 
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'  ward  as  completely  to  coyer  the  cerebellum,  but  not  to  extend 
*  beyond  it'  With  respect  to  the  internal  structure  of  the 
brain,  we  shall  consider  this-  further,  when  alluding  to  the 
generalisations  which  Professor  Huxley  has  offered  on  the 
subject 

Our  knowledge  of  the  brain  of  the  chimpanzee  (  Troglodytes 
niger)  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  accounts  and  repre- 
sentations which  have  been  made  of  it  all  rest  upon  the  exami- 
nation of  adolescent  or  very  young  specimens,  in  which  the 
ventricles  are  proportionately  larger  than  in  the  adult  This 
criticism  applies  both  to  the  inaccurate  figures  given  by  Tyson 
and  Macartney,  and  to  the  elaborate  and  careful  descriptions 
with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Tiedemann,  Schroder 
van  der  Kolk,  Vrolik,  Gratiolet,  and  Professor  John  Marshall.* 
The  last-named  observer,  especially,  has  contributed  the 
most  valuable  monograph  on  the  brain  of  the  chimpanzee  yet 
before  us.  We  observe,  however,  that  his  measurements  show 
most  distinctly  that  the  posterior  lobes  in  man  project  far 
more  than  in  the  chimpanzee,  the  proportion  being  as  1  (man) 
to  v83  (chimpanzee.)  The  absolute  amount  of  overlap  is 
greater  in  man,  being  ^  inch,  and  in  the  chimpanzee  jfc  inch ; 
relatively,  however,  the  proportional  overlap,  taking  Professor 
Marshall's  base  line  as  correct,  is  greatest  in  the  chimpanzee, 
being  about  •$•  of  the  total  cerebral  length,  while  in  man  the 
proportion  is  ^  inch.  As  in  the  case  of  the  oran-iltan,  we  shall 
postpone  our  criticism  of  the  internal  structure. 

The  cast  of  the  brain  cavity  of  the  gorilla  lies  before  us  as 
we  write.  On  comparing  its  proportions  with  those  of  man, 
the  prevailing  differences  which  strike  the  observer  are — the 
flattened  and  narrow  frontal  lobe,  the  rounded  and  smooth 
sphenoidal  lobe,  or  '  natiform '  protuberance ;  and  above  all  the 
absence  of  cerebral  projection  over  the  cerebellum.  Taking 
the  basi-cranialline  as  proposed  by  Huxley,  or  one  parallel  with 
it,  the  cerebellum  is  seen  to  project  beneath  the  cerebrum  for 
at  least  one-eighth  of  an  inch;  taking  a  line  drawn  from  the 
glabella  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  as  the 
base  line  (the  natural  position  of  the  brain  during  the  life  of 
the  animal),  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  cerebellum  is 
visible.  On  either  method  of  measurement,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  cerebrum  in  the  gorilla  projects  beyond  the  cerebellum. 
With  respect  to  the  other  controverted  points,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  we  have  not  yet  any  information  respecting  the 
internal  structure  of  the  brain  of  the  most  manlike  ape.     The 
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specimens  which  Grataolet  and  Owen  hare  both  iinutki 
were  severally  in  the  most  decayed  and  perishable  coeitiw. 
We  can  but  hope  that  the  perseverance  of  some  energetic 
traveller,  endowed  with  the  same  physical  stamina,  sal  far 
scientific  discovery  and  truth,  which  has  distinguished  Ctpna 
R.  IT.  Burton  in  his  valuable  researches,  may  enable  ne  ere 
long  to  rectify  our  knowledge  of  the  brain  of  the  gorilla  Wi 
would  further  remark,  that  to  such  a  traveller  alone,  viQ  the 
discovery  be  due  of  that  '  missing  link/  if  any  such  exit, 
which,  according  to  the  aspirations  of  the  trawnorutatioast,iiiy 
disclose  still  more  clearly  the  affinity  between  the  ncgfoia) 
the  ape  of  Equatorial  Africa. 

The  fact  being  reluctantly  admitted  that  the  oerebni  kb 
in  the  gorilla  are  coextensive  with  the  cerebellum,  and  no  awr*. 
it  has  been  endeavoured  to  show  that  tins  anthropoid  ape  is  art 
really  the  species  nearest  akin  to  Man.     Upon  the  aflegitt* 
broadly  made,  that  in  the  chimpanzee  the  convolutions  cene- 
spond  more  closely  to  the  human  type,  has  been  based  snotkr 
assumption,  that  that  species,  and  not  the  gorilla,  is  the  ess 
most  nearly  allied  to  Man.     The  place  of  the  goriBa  in  asto* 
has  thus  been  degraded  by  unsystematic  nataraUats  to  the  W 
of  the  baboons ;  as  the  zoologists  of  forty  yeans  ago,  sonedut 
for  the  same  reason,  classed  their  imaginary  pongo  with  tk 
Cynocepholi.     But  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  «feo- 
logical  structure  of  the  gigantic  ape  of  West  Africt  will 
have  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  higher  affinities.    The  pre- 
sence of  mastoid  and  styloid  processes,  the  developewnt  <f  ™e 
heelbone,  and  the  form  of  the  pelvis,  raise  the  gorilla  Stt  tbote 
the  chimpanzee.     Even  if  we  place  it  elsewhere,  we  «n*J* 
recognise  either  its  affinity  or  analogy  with  the  baboon*   •"* 
lower  forms,  with  the  vertebra  of  their  loins  so  Srwiy  a** 
locked  together,  with  the  cerebral  mass  of  the  brain  cony*** 
within  sack  a  small  chamber,  and  associated  with  such  a  p***** 
dentary  apparatus,  assuredly  bear  no  relation  whatever  ta  the  ipe 
of  the  Gaboon. 

From  a  review  of  the  above  facts,  as  well  as  those  **]*2 
we  have  arrived  after  a  prolonged  examination  of  the  cereW 
characters  of  the  Qwodrumona,  we  consider  ourselves  entitled  » 
draw  die  following  conclusions : — 

L  That  in  some  Quadrumana  {Gorilla,  Myceta)  the*** 
bettum  is  uncovered  to  a  certain  proportion  of  ita  extent;  a* 
in  others  (Trotfodyte*,  Pkheeus,  Macacu*,  bimms,  Mid*)*  r 
cerebral  lobes  are  coextensive  with  the  oerebellum;  d"** 
Cercavithecus,  Cytwcephalus,  Cebu*,  Chrysotkrix,  they  f*f* 
slightly  beyond  it.     That  in  no  ape  is  the  portion  which  project 
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beyond  the  cerebellum  in  any  degree  equal  in  bulk  or  substance 
to  the  far  larger  structure  which  is  termed  the  posterior  lobe 
of  man. 

2.  That  the  lowest  femurs  exhibit  mo  posterior  cornu;  that 
in  Tardus  a  slender  ventricular  fissare  exists,  as  well  as  in  the 
marmosets ;  in  the  Sapajons,  our  information  as  yet  is  scanty 
and  often  inaccurate;  but  in  the  Old  World  Quadrumaea,  from 
Macacos  to  Cercopkhecus  there  is  no  indication  of  any  cavity 
in  the  posterior  lobe  answering  to  the  posterior  corno  in  man, 
or  greater  in  extent  than  the  *  screbieulus  parvus '  of  Tieimann, 
or  the  'actual  or  potential  cavity '  described  by  Flower* :  that 
in  the  higher  apes,  Troglodytes,  Pithecus,  the  posterior  cavity 
of  the  tricomate  ventricle  becomes  of  larger  dimensions  than 
in  Cercopitheeus,  although  far  inferior  in  size  and  diverse  in 
shape,  from  the  much  deeper,  and  more  incurved  comitate  bay 
which  forms  the  digital  cavity  of  num. 

3.  That  the  structure  termed  hippocampus  minor,  taking  it 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  by  human  anatomists, 
is,  strictly  speaking,  absent  in  all  Quodrumona,  in  none  of 
which  is  there  that  characteristic  inversion  of  the  grey 
cortical  brain  matter,  coincident  in  its  direction  with  the  jloer 
of  the  posterior  cornu,  which  forms  the  hippocampus  minor  of 
anthropotomy. 

The  state  of  the  literature  of  the  classification  of  Mammalia 
in  1857  led  Professor  Owen  to  propound  a  new  system  of 
arrangement,  primarily  based  on  the  ascensive  steps  of  cerebral 
modification  observed.  Thus,  mammals  were  divided  into  the 
four  subclasses,  Lyencephala,  Lissencephala,  Gyrencephaloj  and 
Archeneephala —  the  platypus  and  the  opossum  being  examples 
of  the  first  subclass ;  lie  rat,  mole,  bat,  and  armadillo,  of  the 
second ;  the  whale,  dugong,  toxodon,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  ox, 
lion,  and  ape,  representing  the  third;  and  man  alone  being 
comprised  in  the  fourth  division.  The  cerebral  character  of  the 
Gyrencephala  were  thus  defined  by  Professor  Owen,  in  his 
memoir : — '  The  third  leading  modification  of  the  Mammalian 
'  cerebrum  is  such  an  increase  in  its  relative  size  that  it  extends 
cover  more  or  less  of  the  cerebellum,  and  generally  more  or 
'lees  of  the  olfactory  lobes.  Save  in  very  few  exceptional 
'  cases  of  the  smaller  and  inferior  forms  of  Quadrumana,  the 
'  superficies  is  folded  into  more  or  less  numerous  gyri  or  oon- 
c  volutions,  whence  the  name  Gyrencephala,  which  I  propose  for 
'  the  third  subclass  of  Mammalia.'  In  this  memoir,  the  brains 
of  the  small  Tamarin  monkey,  Midas  ru/imanus,  and  of  the 

*  Phil.  Trans.,  1862,  p.  193.  PI.  iii.  Fig.  7. 
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chimpanzee,  were  figured:  the  first,  from  Professor  Owen's  ori- 
ginal dissection,  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  average  degree  of 
extension  of  the  cerebrum  over  the  cerebellum  in  Quadnumaa; 
the  second,  from  Schroder  van  der  Kolk's  important  paper  oo 
the  anatomy  of  the  chimpanzee,  was  destined  to  exhibit  the 
general  arrangements  of  the  cerebral  gyri  and  convolutions  ia 
the  Quadrumana.  The  proportions  of  the  cerebral  projectile 
in  this  brain  were  defectively  illustrated;  the  cerebrum  haing 
slid  forward  after  death,  and  left  a  large  proportion  of  tit 
cerebellum  exposed.  As,  however,  the  average  quadnunanoos 
projections  of  this  cerebral  lobe  were  illustrated  in  the  figure  of 
the  tamarin's  brain,  this  defect  was  one  for  which  Mean 
Schroder  van  der  Kolk  and  Vrolik  were  solely  responsible  ;tfd 
as  they  still  adhere  to  the  statement, '  Nous  reconnmssont  « 
€  M.  Otoen>  que  ces  dessins  sont  exacts?  the  criticism  of  Professor 
Huxley,  that  Owen  has  '  misused  their  authority/  appear  to  be 
based  upon  a  misconception  of  his  opponent's  argument 

The  fourth  and  last  modification  of  the  brain  in  MammaE* 
is  that  of  the  Archencephala.  As  Professor  Huxley*  has  pub- 
lished what,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  must  be  deemed  an  imcca- 
rate  version  of  the  original  definition  by  his  antagonist,  we 
make  no  excuse  for  transcribing  it  at  length  from  the  'Journal 
*  of  the  Linnean  Society '  (vol.  ii.  p.  19.):  — 

cIn  man  the  brain  presents  an  ascensive  step  in  developement, 
higher  and  more  strongly  marked  than  that  by  which  the  preceding 
sub-class  was  distinguished  from  the  one  below  it.  Not  only  do  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  overlap  the  olfactory  lobes  and  cerebellum,  but 
they  extend  in  advance  of  the  one  and  further  back  than  the  otber. 
Their  posterior  developement  is  so  marked  that  anatomists  bite 
assigned  to  that  part  the  character  of  a  third  lobe  ;  it  is  P601^^ 
the  genus  Homo,  and  equally  peculiar  is  the  "  posterior  bom  of  toe 
"  lateral  ventricle  "  and  the  hippocampus  minor  which  character* 
the  hind  lobe  of  each  hemisphere.  The  superficial  grey  matter  ■ 
the  cerebrum,  through  the  number  and  depth  of  the  convolutions, 
attains  its  maximum  of  extent  in  Man.  Peculiar  mental  power* 
are  associated  with  this  highest  form  of  brain  and  their  conseqW** 
wonderfully  illustrate  the  value  of  the  cerebral  character;  acc0I*5 
to  my  estimate  of  which,  I  am  led  to  regard  the  genus  Homo,  as  a* 
merely  a  representative  of  a  distinct  order  but  of  a  distinct  sub*"* 
of  the  Mammalia  for  which  I  propose  the  name  of  Arckencepkd*' 

Professor  Huxley  states  — 

'  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Oxford,  to  fft 
Professor  Owen  repeated  these  assertions  in  my  presence,  an* 
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course,  I  immediately  gave  them  a  direct  and  unqualified  contradiction, 
pledging  myself  to  justify  that  statement  elsewhere.' 

The  following  counter-propositions  were  afterwards  made  by 
him  #: — 

'  That  the  third  lobe  is  neither  peculiar  to,  nor  characteristic  of 
Man,  seeing  that  it  exists  in  all  the  higher  Quadrumana.  That  the 
posterior  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  is  neither  peculiar  to,  nor 
characteristic  of  Man,  inasmuch  as  it  also  exists  in  the  higher 
Quadrumana.  That  the  hippocampus  minor  is  neither  peculiar  to, 
nor  characteristic  of  Man,  as  it  is  found  in  certain  of  the  higher 

Quadrumana.' 

* 

We  shall  proceed  to  criticise  the  actual  and  logical  value  of 
these  counter-statements  of  Professors  Owen  and  Huxley  in 
dfetail;  observing  that  the  proposition  laid  down  by  Professor 
Owen  by  no  means  implied  the  negation  of  the  existence  of  ru- 
diments of  the  structures  in  question  in  other  animals  than  man. 

It  has  been  sought  to  prove,  and  it  has  been  more  than  once 
repeated,  that  Professor  Owen  has  advocated  the  proposition 
that  the  whole  of  the  cerebellum  is  uncovered  in  the  Quadru- 
mana,  and  that  he  has  stated  that  the  ventricular  cavity  in  these 
apes  is  biradiate  and  two-horned,  as  in  the  dog.  Such  an  asser- 
tion has  on  no  occasion,  to  our  knowledge,  been  made  by  the 
learned  Professor.  The  degree  of  projection  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  over  the  cerebellum  in  the  lowest  monkeys  of 
South  America  was  originally  defined  by  him  in  a  memoir 
contributed  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1837  ;  and  the  whole  scope 
of  his  public  teaching,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  has 
involved  the  recognition  in  the  highest  Gyrencephala  of  organs 
admittedly  homologous  with  those  of  man,  but  differing  from 
the  structure  of  the  highest  mammal  by  their  minor  degree  of 
developement  and  their  less  amount  of  complexity.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  his  own  dignity 
and  with  the  interests  of  science  to  have  admitted  any  real 
inaccuracy,  or  to  have  explained  any  apparent  inaccuracy, 
which  may  have  escaped  him;  but  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
that  any  real  inaccuracy  exists,  if  the  terms  of  the  question  are 
clearly  stated. 

The  older  anatomists,  whose  support  Professor  Huxley  claims, 
who  employed  such  terms  as  '  scrobiculusj  'pes  hippocampi 
€  minor,9  findice  du  petit  pied  dhippocampe /  *  aanduiding  van  den 
€  kleinen  vogelklaauw?  rightly  appreciated  the  true  signification 
of  these  structures.  The  most  scrupulous  care  was  exercised 
by  them,  in  order  to  exclude  the  idea  which  it  has  been  the 

*  Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  1861,  p.  67.  and  seq. 
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fashion  recently  so  much  to  advocate,  that  the  ape's  brain  pos- 
sesses the  disputed  structure  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  mas. 
A  most  elaborate  argument  has  been  offered,  with  a  view  to 
explain  away  the  fact,  that  Tiedemann,  in  1821,  termed  the 
indication  of    the  posterior  cornu  in   the   pigtailed   monkey 
(Macacus  nemestrinus),  a  small  furrow  in  lieu  of  the  hinder 
horn  {scrobiculus  parvus  loeo  cornu  posteriori*).     Farther 
deuce  of  Tiedemann's  experience  in  the  brains  of  pigtai 
monkeys  is  not  vouchsafed,  but  it  is  sedulously  put  before 
that  Tiedemann,  in  1826,  during  the  long  course  of  hie 
investigations,  described  the  brain  of  an  oran-iltan, 
the  cavity  in  question  is  admittedly  greater  in  Pitkecms 
Maeacus,  he  used  the  term  cornu  postering*     And  in  the 
in  which  he  employed  the  word,  merely  as  expressing  the 
nation  of  the  homology  of  the  structure  in  the  orang  and  m 
man,  he  was  correct     But  the  term,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
ape's  structure  k  alleged  to  be  in  point  of  fact  a  structure 
equal  in  size  to  the  developement  which  it  attains  in  man,  is,  we 
submit*  in  this  case,  misused  to  an  extent  whelly  at  variaaw 
with  the  facts.     We  apply  the  term  ( hand'  to  the  prrhraaiw 
portion  of  the  anterior  extremity  in  man ;  and  our  eoncepfenu 
of '  hand '  is  based  upon  the  predominance  of  certain 
e*  g.  the  opposable  thumb,  peculiar  to  man  and  the 
But  we  apply  to  the  structure  in  the  Hon,  although 
composed  of  homologous  bones  as  the  human  hand,  the 
'paw;*  in  the  ungulate  herbivore,  the  term  'hoof:'  hi  the 
pianigrade  carnivore,  or  seal,  the  term  'flipper;'  and  in  the 
cetacean,  the  term '  paddle'  are  used  to  express  organs  which 
are  homologous  to  the  human  hand*    We  give  them  distiaetiwi 
names  to  express  our  idea  of  certain  manifest  structural  dif- 
ferences; and  while  we  recognise  that  the  term  '  masse,'  er 
hand,  is  applicable  to  each  of  these  structures  on  the  grand  si 
mere  homology,  the  distinctive  names  indicative  of  the  Amo- 
tion of  each  respective  modification  is  preferred.      In  fika 
manner,  the  definition  of  the  posterior  cornu  in  the  brain  of 
man  expressly  declares  that  its  direction  is  '  backwards,  out- 
'  wards,  and  then  inwards.'     On  the  101st  page  of  Pi  injiam 
Huxley's  work,  he  figures  the  brain  of  man  and  the  chimnansee 
in  juxtaposition,  the  first  being  taken  from  a  specimen  dis- 
sected by  Mr.  W.  H.  Flower;  the  second  from  the  photograph 
which  Professor  J.  Marshall  gives  in  the  'Natural  History 
'  Review.'    Bearing  in  mind  one  very  important  feet,  not  stated 
by  Professor  Huxley,  that  the  human  brain  here  figured  k  that 
of  an  adult,  while  the  chimpanzee  was  a  young  male  jest 
cutting  its  upper  teeth  (in  which,  of  course,  the  ventricles  were 
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proportionately  larger),  we  accept  the  two  drawings  as  faithful 
copies  of  the  subjects  after  dissection.  We  do  not  firil  to 
observe  the  vast  differences  between  the  lengths  of  the  anterior 
corona  in  man  and  the  ape;  in  the  former  being  as  '21,  in  the 
latter  as  -103  to  L  We  see  also  that  the  posterior  corn*  is 
fractionally  larger  in  the  man.  But  the  broad  and  striking 
difference  liqp  not  hi  the  size,  but  in  the  proportions  of  the 
posterior  horn*  In  man  we  see  it  worthy  the  name  of  a  digital 
cavity  (eamte  ancyroOde),  curving  round,  and  becoming  inflected 
behind  the  internal  perpendicular  fissure.  In  the  ape  we  cannot 
perceive  any  such  inflection  towards  the  mesial  line.  We  see 
that  the  space  between  die  posterior  end  of  the  posterior  oornu 
in  man,  and  the  edge  of  the  cerebral  lobes,  is  not  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the  whole  posterior  horn ;  in  the  chimpanzee, 
this  space  at  least  equals  the  whole  length  of  die  Minder  hen. 
With  such  differences  as  these  patent  before  us,  how  can  we 
term  this  simial  structure  a  'horn'  when  it  is  not  coronate,  a 
'digital  cavity'  when  it  is  not  like  a  finger,  an  * aneyrwd'  bay 
when  it  is  not  anchor  shaped?  If  Professor  Huxley  would 
employ  himself  in  inventing  new  terms  for  die  structures  in  the 
inferior  animals,  he  might  confer  an  advantage  upon  science ;  if 
he  will  apply  the  terms  used  by  the  elder  zoologists,  such  as 
Tiedemann,  we  should  consider  such  nomenclature  most  con- 
venient ;  but  the  laws  of  scientific  terminology,  no  less  than  of 
common  sense,  preclude  the  application  ef  the  terms  used  by 
our  elder  human  anatomists  to  straotnres  which  bear  no  pos- 
sible resemblance  to  them  whatever,  and  are  incompatible  with 
the  accepted  definitions. 

The  degree  of  doubt  with  which  the  anatomists  assembled  in 
public  session  at  Amsterdam  received  the  statements  of  MM. 
Schroder  van  der  Kolk  and  VroKk,  is  highly  characteristic  of 
the  love  for  actual  facts  which  is  innate  in  the  Dutch  mind. 
The  brain  on  which  these  anatomists  demonstrated  the  so-called 
presence  of  the  posterior  lobe,  posterior  corau,  and  hippocampus 
minor  in  the  orang,  exhibited  the  cerebellum  distinctly  projecting 
on  either  side  the  flattened  cerebral  lobes.  The  fact  was  uni- 
versally recognised  by  all  the  anatomists  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  forms  an  amusing  commentary  on  the  statement  of  Pro- 
fessor Huxley: — ' Every  marmoset,  American  monkey,  Old- 

*  world  monkey,  baboon,  or  manlike  ape,  on  the  contrary,  has  its 
'  cerebellum  entirely  hidden  posteriorly  by  the  cerebral  lobes,  and 

*  possesses  a  large  posterior  cornu,  with  a  well-developed  hippo- 
'  campus  minor'  (p.  97.).  The  well-developed  hippocampus 
minor  of  Professor  Huxley,  so  hardily  predicated  in  every  ape, 
b  described  by  Schroder  van  der  Kolk  and  Yrolik  as  '  Findiee  du 
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*  petit  pied  (FhippocampeJ  a  term  which  far  more  accurately 
expresses  its  real  signification. 

When  Professor  Owen,  at  Cambridge,  exhibited  the  cast  of  the 
brain-cavity  of  the  gorilla  skull,  and  compared  it  with  the  cast  of  a 
human  brain,  from  Professor  Clark's  museum,  Professor  Huxley 
objected  to  the  comparison  and  considered  it  unfair.  He  has 
not,  however,  the  same  scruples  when  he  places  injuxtaposition 
the  drawings  of  the  internal  casts  of  the  chimpanzee  and  human 
skull,  the  cerebral  chambers  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  most 
distorted  manner  for  reciprocal  comparison.  Professor  Huxley 
is  forced  to  admit  that '  the  sharper  definition  of  the  lower  edge 
'  of  the  cast  of  the  cerebral  chamber  in  the  chimpanzee  arises 
c  from  the  circumstance  that  the  tentorium  remained  in  that 
'  skull  and  not  in  the  man's.  The  cast  more  accurately  repre- 
'  sents  the  brain  in  the  chimpanzee  than  in  the  man.9  Com- 
parisons of  this  nature  between  two  incongruous  objects  are 
detrimental  to  the  progress  of  true  science. 

Professor  Huxley  excuses  himself  from  demonstrating  the 
presence  of  the  posterior  cornu  and  hippocampus  minor  in  the 
apes  by  a  dogmatical  assertion  not  entirely  consistent  with  what 
he  has  said  of  the  Mycetes  in  the  preceding  page : — 

'I  do  not  feel  bound  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  these  points, 
but  content  myself  with  assuring  the  reader  that  the  posterior  cornu 
and  the  hippocampus  minor  have  now  been  seen — usually  at  least  as 
well  developed  as  in  man,  and  often  better  —  not  only  in  the  ciu'm- 
panzee,  the  orang,  and  the  gibbon,  but  in  all  the  genera  of  the  Old- 
world  baboons  and  monkeys,  and  in  most  of  the  New-world  forms, 
including  the  marmosets.' 

At  the  same  time,  he  proposes  the  following  tests  of  distinc- 
tion: — '  Let  it  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  brain  of  man  is 
c  absolutely  distinguished  from  that  of  the  highest  known  apes. 
'  1st.  By  its  large  size,  as  compared  with  the  cerebral  nerves. 
'  2nd.  By  the  existence  of  the  lobule  of  the  marginal  convolution. 
'  3rd.  By  the  absence  of  the  external  perpendicular  fissure.9 

We  shall  not  here  discuss  these  points.  The  first  head  is 
merely  a  recapitulation  of  the  arguments  of  the  elder  anatomists, 
and  is  one  which  no  one  has  ever  controverted.  The  second 
and  the  third  are  not  yet  sufficiently  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  competent  anatomists. 

The  passage  in  which  Professor  Huxley  closes  his  c  succinct 

*  history '  we  cannot  pass  without  comment.     He  says : — 

'  Not  only  are  the  statements  made  by  me  in  consonance  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  best  older  authorities,  and  with  those  of  all  recent 
investigators,  but  I  am  quite  ready  to  demonstrate  them  on  the  first 
monkey  that  comes  to  hand ;  whilst  Professor  Owen's  assertion*  are 
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not  only  in  diametrical  opposition  to  both  old  and  new  authorities, 
but  he  has  not  produced — and,  I  will  add,  cannot  produce — a  single 
preparation  which  justifies  them.' 

'  I  now  leave  this  subject,  for  the  present.  For  the  credit  of  my 
calling,  I  should  be  glad  to  be,  hereafter,  for  ever  silent  upon  it. 
But,  unfortunately,  this  is  a  matter  upon  which,  after  all  that  has 
occurred,  no  mistake  or  confusion  of  terms  is  possible ;  and  in 
affirming  that  the  posterior  lobe,  the  posterior  cornu,  and  the  hippo- 
campus minor,  exist  in  certain  apes,  I  am  stating  either  that  which 
is  true  or  that  which  I  must  know  to  be  false.  The  question  has  thus 
become  to  be  one  of  personal  veracity.  For  myself,  I  will  accept  no 
other  issue  than  this,  grave  as  it  is,  to  the  present  controversy.' 

This  is  not  the  language  of  good  temper  or  good  taste ;  and 
if  Mr.  Huxley  is  right  in  his  opinion,  he  has  done  himself 
harm  by  the  injudicious  and  offensive  manner  in  which  he  has 
advocated  it  But  when  he  deliberately  assures  the  British 
public  that  he  is  supported  by  the  best  older  authorities,  and  we 
glance  back  over  his  pages,  and  see  that  the  names  of  such 
men  as  Tiedemann*,  Cruveilhier  f,  John  Hunter,  and  Bur- 
meister,  adverse  authorities  to  his  conclusions,  are  excluded 
from  his  category  of  past  anatomists,  we  are  reluctantly  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  more  of  the  passion  of  contention 
than  of  the  candour  of  science  in  his  statements. 

The  opinion  of  one  of  England's  best  anatomists,  the  vene- 
rable and  recently  departed  Robert  Knox,  was  vehemently 
opposed  to  that  of  the  modern  Darwinite  transmutation  school. 
He  took  every  opportunity  of  denouncing  the  hippocampus 
minor  controversy  as  a  *  silly  dispute ; '  and  his  idea  of  the  true 
question  was  that  the  great  distinction  between  the  human  brain 
and  that  of  vertebrate  animals  is,  that  *  in  man  the  posterior 
c  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  overlaps  the  cerebellum,  whilst  in  other 

•  The  words  of  Tiedemann,  which  cannot  be  too  often  quoted,  are 
— 'Pedes  hippocampi  minores,  vel  ungues,  vel  calcaria  avis,  quae  a 
'  posteriore  corporis  callosi  margine  tanquam  processus  duo  medullares 
4  proficiscuntur,  inque  fundo  cornu  posterioris  plicas  graciles  et  retro- 
4  fiexas  formant,  in  cerebro  Simiarum  desunt,  nee  in  cerebro  aliorum 
'a  me  examinatorum  mammalium  occurrunt;  homini  ergo  proprii 
'  sunt?  (  Tiedemann,  Iconet  Cerebri  Simiarum  et  guorundum  mam- 
malium  rariorum9  p.  51.     Folio.     Heidelberg:  1821.) 

f  Cruveilhier,  one  of  the  best  human  anatomists  that  France  ever 
produced,  says: — 'L'eVgot  (hippocampus  minor)  de  m&me  que  la 
'cavite*  digitate  (posterior  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle)  n'6xiste 
4  gueres  que  ches  l'homme,  sans  doute  parce  que  Phomme  seul  pr6- 
1  sente  un  grand  d£veloppement  de  la  partie  occipitale  du  cerveau.' 
(Cruveiikier,  Anatomie  Descriptive,  tome  iv.  p.  697.    Paris:  1836.) 
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'  animals  (with  scarcely  an  exception)  it  doe*  net    But  the  brain 
'  in  all  mammals  is  formed  on  precisely  the  same  plan ;  no  parts 
'  have  been  left  out.'    We  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Knox  in  Ub 
opinion  of  the  extreme  absurdity  of  this  quarrel ;  and  if  men 
of  science  are  to  impugn  the  veracity  of  others  or  to  stake  their 
own  credit  on  such  questions,  it  is  at  least  desirable  that  the 
subject  in  dispute  should  have  some  real  meaning.     So 
known  of  the  true  functions  of  the  different  parts  and 
of  the  brain,  that  we  believe  no  one  has  even  attempted  to 
any  especial  purpose  in  the  animal  csoonomy,  or  in  the 
rations  of  the  brain,  to  the  hippocampus.     Nothing  is  known 
about  it ;  and  if  the  distinction  between  men  and  apes  rested 
on  this  difference,  it  would  be  very  small  indeed.     We  believe 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  real  progress  of 
scienoe,  and  to  the  determination  of  all  that  is  important  in  this 
controversy,  whether  Professor  Owen  or  Professor  Huxley  is  in 
the  right  on  this  fact;   for,  granting  it  be  demonstrated  either 
way,  it  leaves  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  men  and 
monkeys  where  they  were  before. 

Let  us,  before  we  conclude,  take  one  more  example  of  these 
structural  differences. 

The  teeth  in  man  offer  many  remarkable  points  of  dissimi- 
larity with  those  of  the  higher  apes.  The  broad  and  striking 
differences,  which  were  originally  pointed  out  by  Professor  Owen, 
maybe  described  as  follows: — The  equable  developemeni 
of  the  teeth  in  the  human  species;  the  absence  of  all  sexual 
distinction  in  particular  teeth ;  the  moderate  size  of  the  incison* 
canines,  and  premolars ;  the  configuration  of  the  grinding 
surfaces  of  the  latter,  together  with  their  implantation  by  one 
fang  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  by  two  fangs,  which  are  in  most 
cases  connate,  in  the  upper ;  the  large  size  of  the  true  molars  in 
comparison  with  the  incisors,  canines,  and  premolars,  and  the 
character  of  their  grinding  surfaces ;  the  absence  of  break  or 
diastema  in  the  series ;  the  curve  formed  by  the  molar  aeries, 
including  the  premolars,  and  the  parabolic  arch  which  the  entire 
dental  series  describes.  It  may  be  incidentally  remarked  that 
the  fourth  distinctive  character  is  one  in  which  the  lower  Mack 
races  of  man  differ  from  their  alleged  ancestors  the  apes,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  more  elevated  white  European  race* 
The  large  size  of  the  molar  teeth  in  the  Negro,  and  especially 
in  die  Australian  races,  is  an  established  fact,  however  over- 
aealous  advocates  for  the  unity  of  the  human  race  on  dental 
grounds  alone  may  attempt  to  explain  it  away  by  reference  to 
occasional  and  exceptional  cases.  This  very  difference  has  ike 
effect  of  placing  the  Australian  farther  from  the  ape  than  his 
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white  brother.  The  fifth  difference  we  do  not  consider  of  much 
classificatory  value,  »  individuals  are  frequently  discovered  of 
both  species  of  oran-utan,  in  which  no  break  exists  in  the  serial 
of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  sixth  difference  prevails  in  the 
majority  of  human  skulls ;  however,  a  specimen  in  the  collection 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  an  exceedingly  degraded 
Australian  skull  exhibits  a  remarkable  departure  from  the 
parabolic  curve  of  man's  organ  of  speech.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  the  very  young  apes  before  the  great  developement 
of  the  canine  teeth  has,  so  to  say,  squared  the  jaws,  the  curve 
formed  by  the  milk-teeth  ie,  on  the  whole,  very  equal. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Webb,  the  most  accurate  English  observer  on  the 
range  of  dental  variation  in  the  various  races  of  mankind,  and 
who  has  adopted  the  arguments  originally  adduced  by  Professor 
Owen,  thus  eloquently,  and  we  think  fairly,  developes  the  teleo- 
logical  argument  against  the  operation  of  a  derivative  law  of 
transmutation  as  observed  in  the  tooth-characters  of  the  higher 
apes:  — 

*  In  the  Anthropoid  apes,  in  common  with  inferior  members  of  the 
group,  the  purposes  for  which  the  teeth  are  designed  differ  from  those 
which  they  fulfil  in  Man.  In  him,  their  primary  use  is  the  division 
and  mastication  of  his  varying  aliment ;  and  secondly,  they  subserve 
the  faculty  of  speech.  The  unbroken  series  and  equal  length  of  the 
teeth,  the  thin  crowns  of  the  moderately-developed  incisors,  the 
smooth  equality  of  their  posterior  surfaces,  their  vertical  or  nearly 
vertical  implantation,  are  all  provisions  in  which  may  be  recog- 
nised a  design  in  unison  with  the  capacious  and  complicate  brain, 
the  exquisitely  organised  larynx,  and  the  flexible  and  highly-endowed 
tongue.  In  human  organisation,  all  is  rendered  subservient  to  the 
expression  and  embodiment  of  thought.  In  the  Great  Ape,  the  dental 
apparatus  is  constituted  on  a  different  plan,  and  answers  a  widely 
differing  purpose.  Endowed  with  no  power  to  conceive  or  perfect 
instruments  by  which  he  may  repel  attack  or  assert  superiority  over 
the  denizens  of  his  [native  forest.  Nature  has  furnished  his  jaws  with 
organs  of  other  mould  than  those  which  add  enchantment  to  human 
smiles,  and  give  distinctness  to  the  accents  of  human  eloquence.  His 
teeth  are  destined  not  only  for  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  tough 
rind  or  harder  shell  which  encloses  the  sapid  fruit,  but  as  deadly 
weapons  they  may  claim  equality  with  the  fangs  of  the  highest 
Carnivores.'  .  .  . 

4  The  order  of  succession  of  the  permanent  teeth  presents  this 
striking  difference :  In  Man  the  canines  and  bicuspids  come  into 
ptoce  before  the  second  molar,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  dental 
arch  is  completed  long  before  the  acquisition-  of  the  full  grinding 
apparatus.  Is  the  gnat  Quadramanes  the  second  molar  is  cut  before 
the  lateral  incisor*  and  premolars ;  and  the  large  canine  comes  into 
place  the  last  of  the  denial  series  after  the  third  molar.9 
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Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  Mr.  Huxley's  statements  tod 
arguments  as  mere  questions  of  physical  science,  capable  of 
being  brought  to  the  test  of  anatomical  demonstration;  bat 
before  we  quit  the  subject  we  feel  bound  to  advert  to  some 
considerations  of  a  different  order.  Mr.  Huxley's  conclusion  is 
(to  quote  his  own  words),  that  — 

'  If  man  is  separated  by  no  greater  structural  barrier  from  tk 
brutes  than  they  are  from  one  another,  then  it  seems  to  follow  that  if 
any  process  of  physical  causation  can  be  discovered  by  which  genen 
and  families  of  ordinary  animals  have  been  produced,  that  prooea  of 
causation  is  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  origin  if  men. 
In  other  words,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Marmosets,  for  example, 
have  arisen  by  gradual  modification  of  the  ordinary  Platyrbiai,  or 
that  both  Marmosets  and  Platyrhini  are  modified  ramification!  of  i 
primitive  stock — then,  there  would  be  no  rational  ground  j* 
doubting  that  man  might  have  originated,  in  the  one  case,  by  iht 
gradual  modification  of  a  man-like  ape ;  or,  in  the  other  case,  u  i 
ramification  of  the  same  primitive  stock  as  those  apes.9    (P.  10&) 

And  he  states  in  a  note  to  a  preceding  passage,  that— 

'Believing  with  Cuvier  that  the  possession  of  articulate  speech* 
the  grand  distinctive  character  of  Man  (whether  it  be  absolutely 
peculiar  to  him  or  not),  I  find  it  very  easy  to  comprehend  that  Bone 
inconspicuous  structural  difference  may  have  been  the  primary  caan 
of  the  immeasurable  and  practically  infinite  divergencies  of  the 
Human  from  the  Simian  ,stirps.'    (P.  103.) 

These  passages,  and  some  others  of  a  similar  import,  appear 
to  us  to  exhibit  in  a  striking  manner  the  fallacy  which 
pervades  all  Mr.  Huxley's  reasoning  on  this  subject  It 
amounts  in  fact  to  a  revival,  under  a  more  ingenious  form,  of 
the  extravagant  paradox  of  Helvetius  and  the  French  EdcJ^J 
p&listes,  who  held  that  if  the  upper  extremities  o(  wsn  h» 
been  terminated  by  a  hoof  instead  of  a  hand,  the  human  sptotf 
would  still  be  wandering  in  the  forests,  incapable  o£*&* 
habitations,  and  of  defence.  Are  not  these  scientific  sceptics 
in  reality  the  most  credulous  of  theorists?  . 

Nobody  disputes  that  there  is  the  strongest  analogy  ^ 
resemblance  between  the  structural  organisation  of  the Thum* 
body  and  the  structural  organisation  of  the  higher  niainfl*h»* 
The  senses  and  many  of  the  organs  of  man  are  the  same  * 
kind,  though  not  in  degree,  as  those  of  the  lower  animal*;  *** 
where  there  is  a  difference  it  is  often  in  favour  of  the  to** 
creation.  The  eye  of  the  vulture,  the  scent  of  tie  'Kmn^J! 
limbs  of  the  horse,  are  far  more  powerful  than  the  correBpoo«,Be 
human  organs.  But  this  dispute  which  agitates  the  co0f^l 
tive  anatomists  of  the  present  day,  and  makes  them  altem»W 
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offensive  to  each  other  and  ridiculous  to  everybody  else,  has  no 
practical  bearing  at  all  on  the  question  of  the  proper  origin  and 
nature  of  mankind ;  for  the  real  distinctive  characteristics  of 
man  begin  just  where  these  resemblances  of  structural  organi- 
sation leave  off.  This  is  the  barrier  which  is  absolutely  in- 
surmountable by  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  developement, 
because  the  differences  between  the  animals  and  man  are  not 
differences  of  degree,  but  differences  of  kind.  To  Mr.  Huxley, 
however,  the  question  of  structural  organisation  may  well 
assume  very  great  importance,  for  he  gives  us  to  understand 
that  structural  differences,  however  inconspicuous  in  their  origin, 
may  have  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  divergencies  between 
men  and  apes.  We  might  comment  on  the  extreme  looseness 
and  inaccuracy  of  his  language  even  for  his  own  purposes,  since 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  slight  structural  difference 
could  be  the  c  primary  cause '  of  anything  at  all,  as  it  must 
itself  have  resulted  from  some  other  cause,  and  could  in  truth 
be  no  more  than  what  the  logicians  call  an  accident.  Mr. 
Huxley  can  scarcely  mean  to  imply  that  the  infinite  divergencies 
between  the  human  and  the  brute  species  may  have  originated 
in  something  as  fortuitous  and  insignificant  as  a  little  rust  on 
the  pinion  of  a  watch.  Yet  if  he  does  entertain  that  opinion, 
it  helps  him  not,  for  the  rust  on  the  pinion  of  a  watch  must  have 
its  cause  also. 

But  our  answer  is  of  a  broader  character.  We  believe  that 
all  the  higher  faculties  of  human  nature  —  all  the  powers  that 
make  us  Man  —  are  visibly  independent  of  that  mere  structural 
organisation  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  many  of  the  animals 
surpass  us.  Take  an  animal  gifted  with  the  nicest  sensuous 
faculties,  and  he  will  not  approach  in  mental  capacity  the 
lowest  of  the  human  species.  Take  a  man  deprived  or  destitute 
of  all  his  senses  and  animal  powers,  there  is  still  something  in 
his  capacity  immeasurably  superior  to  the  whole  brute  creation. 
There  is  the  gift  of  articulate  language, — the  power  of  numbers, 
—  the  powers  of  generalisation,  —  the  power  of  conceiving  the 
relation  of  man  to  his  Creator,  — the  power  of  foreseeing  an  im- 
mortal destiny, — the  power  of  knowing  good  from  evil,  on  eternal 
principles  of  justice  and  truth. 

'  What '  (exclaimed  Sydney  Smith  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
eighteenth  Lecture  on  Moral  Philosophy,  in  which  he  discusses  the 
faculties  of  beasts  with  infinite  wit  and  discernment),  '  what  have 
the  shadow  and  mockery  of  faculties,  given  to  beasts,  to  do  with  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  ?  Have  beasts  any  general  fear  of  annihila- 
tion ?  have  they  any  love  of  posthumous  fame  ?  do  their  small  degrees 
of  faculties  ever  give  them  any  feelings  of  this  nature?  are  their 
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minds  perpetually  escaping  into  futurity  ?  have  they  any  knowledge 
of  God  ?  have  they  ever  reached  in  tkeir  conceptions  the  slightest 
trace  of  a  hereafter  ?  can  they  form  the  notion  of  doty  and  aceosafc- 
ability  ?  is  it  any  violation  of  any  one  of  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Deity  to  suppose  that  they  go  back  to  dust  and  that  we  do  not?  .  .  . 
I  feel  so  sure  that  the  blue  ape  without  a  tail  will  never  rival  as  is 
poetry,  painting,  or  music,  that  I  see  no  reason  whatever  that  justice 
may  not  be  done  to  the  few  fragments  of  soul  and  tatters  of  under- 
standing which  they  may  really  possess.9 

To  these  questions  structural  organisation  gives  no  answer  at 
all.     The  theory  of  developement,  thus  applied,  utterly  fails  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  it  has  to  explain.    Its  resource  would 
probably  be  to  deny  those  phenomena ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  solution  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  man  by 
any  comparison,  however  ingenious,  between  the  structure  of 
his  body  and  that  of  the  lower  animals.     Conscience  and  reason 
protest  against  it.     Philosophy  and  science  (not  to  speak  of 
religion),  alike  condemn  it.    On  the  other  hand,  nothing  prevents 
us  from  conceiving  and  believing  in  the  absolute  identity  of  bub 
as  a  moral  and  intelligent  being,  under  conditions  of  structural 
organisation  totally  dissimilar  from  those  which  are  adapted  to 
the  physical  conditions  of  our  present  life;    and   indeed  the 
doctrine  of  the  conscious  immortality  of  the  soul  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  any  lower  theory  of  our  nature. 

We  have  no  desire  to  apply  harsh  names  to  the  processes  of 
scientific  inquiry,still  less  to  those  who  are  engaged  with  sincerity 
in  the  prosecution  of  these  inquiries ;  but  we  cannot  conceal  our 
suspicion  that  the  theory  propounded  in  this  book  is  indistin- 
guishable from  that  of  absolute  materialism,  and  even  tends  to 
atheism.  It  was  remarked  by  the  most  calm  and  tolerant  of 
modern  philosophical  writers,  Dugald  Stewart,  who  witnessed 
in  his  own  day  the  prevalence  of  similar  theories,  that  '  from 
c  those  representations  of  human  nature  which  tend  to  assimilate 
'  to  each  other  the  faculties  of  man  and  of  the  brutes,  the 
'  transition  to  atheism  is  not  very  wide.'  *  Not  being  able  to 
raise  the  brutes  to  man,  they  degrade  man  to  the  level  of  die 
brutes,  to  complete  the  symmetry  of  a  scientific  theorem; 
and  having  begun  at  the  opinion  of  Lamarck,  they  end  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  *  Syst^me  de  la  Nature.'  What  other  signifi- 
cation is  to  be  given  to  the  following  passage  ? 

*  The  whole  analogy  of  natural  operations  furnishes  so  complete  and 
crushing  an  argument  against  the  intervention  of  any  but  what  an 
termed  secondary  causes  in  the  production  of  all  the  phenomena  qf 
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the  universe,  that  in  view  of  the  intimate  relations  between  Man  and 
the  rest  of  the  living  world,  and  between  the  forces  exerted  by  the 
latter  and  all  other  forces,  I  can  see  no  excuse  for  do«bting  that  they 
are  co-ordinated  terms  of  Nature's  great  progression  from  the 
formless  to  the  formed — from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic — from 
blind  force  to  conscious  intellect  and  will.'  (P.  108.) 

We  confess  our  utter  inability  to  affix  to  this  sentence  any 
meaning  which  we  would  willingly  suppose  it  to  convey.  What 
are  '  secondary  causes  ? '  They  are  in  fact  no  causes  at  all,  but 
merely  the  means  by  which  a  primary  cause  operates.  Yet 
Mr.  Huxley  appears  to  exclude  the  intervention  of  any  but 
secondary  causes  in  the  production  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe ;  and  the  concluding  lines  of  the  extract  are  of  the 
same  character.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  know  to  what 
this  so-called  '  Theory  of  Developement '  is  leading  us.  If  it 
means  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  the  result  of 
'  Nature's '  great  progression  from  blind  force  to  *  conscious 
'  intellect  and  will/  irrespective  of  that  conscious  intellect  and 
will  to  which  alone  we  ascribe  creative  power,  that  is  purely 
and  simply  the  scientific  form  of  the  doctrine  which  denies  a 
Creator  altogether,  or  places  the  Creative  Mind  at  an  incalcu- 
lable distance  from  its  works.  Lord  Bacon  indeed  said,  more 
than  two  centuries  ago,  'for  certain  it  is  that  God  worketh 
'  nothing  in  nature  but  by  second  causes ; '  and  if  this  were 
Mr.  Huxley's  meaning,  it  were  certainly  no  modern  discovery  at 
alL  But,  as  we  understand  him,  his  meaning  is  precisely  the 
reverse. 

We  agree  with  the  lively  Canon  of  St  Paul's,  whom  we 
have  just  quoted,  '  that  the  weakest  and  most  absurd  arguments 
'  ever  used  against  religion  have  been  the  attempts  to  compare 
'  brutes  with  men : '  but  we  have  no  intention  of  opposing  Mr. 
Huxley's  reasoning  on  theological  grounds.  Materialism  and 
atheism,  irrespective  of  all  other  considerations,  are  the  least 
philosophical  conclusions  at  which  it  is  possible  to  arrive.  They 
in  reality  explain  nothing:  on  the  contrary,  they  make  the 
universe  itself  quite  unintelligible.  We  are  most  reluctant  to 
suppose  that  writers  of  this  country  and  this  age  can  deliberately 
intend  to  profess  these  opinions  as  the  result  of  their  scientific 
investigations.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Huxley  in 
dealing  with  questions  of  so  much  gravity  should  have  failed  to 
convey  his  meaning  with  precision.  The  moment  he  quits 
those  methods  of  physical  science  with  which  he  is  familiar, 
he  appears  to  us  to  be  out  of  his  depth ;  and  we  can  only 
suppose  that  he  does  not  understand  the  full  purport  which 
might  be  ascribed  to  some  of  the  expressions  he  has  employed 
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Abt.  X.  —  History  of  the   Greek  Revolution.      By  Geobgs 
Finlay,  LL.D.     Two  vols.     London  :  1861. 

rPHE  author  of  the  history  of  Greece  under  foreign  domina- 
tion  has  brought  to  a  worthy  conclusion  his  task  of  many 
years.     He  has  taken  up  the  tale  of  the  fortunes  of  his  adopted 
country  just  where  the  ordinary  scholar  ceases  to  find  interest 
in  them.     He  has  traced  them  through  the  whole  period  of 
Roman,  Byzantine,  and  Turkish  domination;   through  drear 
ages  of  decay   or  of  torpor,   varied  by  occasional   intervale 
of  struggling  vitality;   through  ages  unadorned   by  a  angle 
heroic  name,  or  thought-inspiring  event ;  through  the  longest 
era  of  entombment  which  as  yet  has  in  any  European  country 
preceded  that  of  resurrection.     An   uninviting   subject,  as- 
suredly, and  one   which   Gibbon    felt  himself  compelled  to 
dispose  of  in  a  few  sparkling  chapters.      But  Mr.    Finlay 
has  nevertheless    executed    his    task  with    singular    honesty 
as  well  as  knowledge,  and  produced  a  work  which  has  merits 
independent  of  those  of  execution.     It  is  unique,  and  there- 
fore to  the  scholar  indispensable.     And  now  the  two  volumes 
before  us,  which   serve  as  an  appendix  to  the   rest,  evince 
a  curious  change  both  in  the  nature  of  his  subject  and  the 
manner  of  dealing  with  it.     We  have  no  longer  for  our  guide 
the  historian  of  the  past,  but  one  who  has  witnessed  and  taken 
part  in  the  scenes  which  he  describes — the  Philhellene  of  1827, 
the  comrade  in  arms  of  Gordon  and  Karaiscachi,  the  Attkan 
landowner  and  politician,  the  victim  of  royal  cupidity,  and  joint 
cause  with  Don  Pacifico  of  Lord  Palmerston's  famous  quarrel 
with  Greece  in  1850;  the  hermit  of  later  days,  who  has  dwelt 
in  somewhat  sarcastic  seclusion  under  the  northern  shadow  of 
the  Acropolis,  prophesying  evil  continually  to  the  unjust  king. 
His  present  work  savours  accordingly  in  every  page  of  his  per- 
sonal experiences.     The  deeds  of  the  revolution  are  recounted 
with  all  the  animation  of  one  who  retraces  in  age  the  fortunes 
of  that  cause  which  fired  his  youth ;  subsequent  events  with 
the  energy,  and  not  without  the  prejudices,  of  a  contemporary 
partisan.     For  although  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  conscious  of 
a  radical  and  almost  chivalrous  honesty  of  purpose  about  Mr. 
Finlay,  and  though  he  will  even  go  out  of  his  way,  on  occa- 
sion, to  render  more  than  justice  to  enemies,  yet  the  general 
effect  of  his  last  chapters  is  that  of  a  laboured  indictment 
against  the  Bavarian  Government  of  Greece,  and  they  must  be 
read  with  due  caution  accordingly. 

The  events  of  the  Greek  devolution  itself  have  occupied 
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at  different  times  a  large  share  of  these  pages ;  and  although 
Mr.  Finlay  has  placed  many  portions  of  them  in  a  new  light, 
and  enables  the  reader  to  form  in  some  respects  a  clearer 
conception  of  that  famous  struggle  than  he  could  before,  we 
cannot  on  the  present  occasion  follow  him  through  its  details. 
Although  a  ruthless  satirist  of  the  public  men,  whether  states- 
men or  generals,  who  were  produced  by  the  crisis,  he  does 
ample  justice  to  those  qualities  of  the  people  themselves  which 
carried  the  country  successfully  through  its  trials : — 

'  The  conduct  of  the  Greek  population  during  the  early  period  of 
the  revolution,'  he  Bays,  *  is  worthy  of  admiration ;  it  displays  great 
perseverance  and  unflinching  patriotism.  In  the  wider  sphere  of 
political  and  military  action,  the  influence  of  the  people  unfortunately 
ceased,  and  we  see  ignorance,  presumption,  and  selfishness,  in  states- 
men  and  generals,  rendering  the  energy  of  the  people  nugatory. 
From  some  circumstance  which  hardly  admits  of  explanation,  and 
which  we  must  therefore  refer  reverentially  to  the  will  of  God,  the 
Greek  revolution  produced  no  man  of  real  greatness,  no  states- 
man of  unblemished  honour,  no  general  of  commanding  talent. 
Fortunately  the  people  derived  from  the  framework  of  their  existing 
usages  the  means  of  continuing  their  desperate  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, in  spite  of  the  incapacity  and  dishonesty  of  the  civil 
and  military  leaders  who  directed  the  central  government.9  (Vol.  i. 
p.  288.) 

In  truth,  it  is  in  that  key-word, '  perseverance,'  that  we  find 
the  great  practical  spring  of  the  Greek  character ;  and  it  is  on 
this  element  that  those  who  may  have  to  direct  the  future  of 
Greece  must  chiefly  calculate,  and  may  safely  rely.  In  dealing 
with  Greeks,  it  is  necessary  to  discard  those  conventional 
notions  which  we  Northerners  have  imbibed  about '  souls  made 
'  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  sun ; '  and  cease  to  fancy  that  rapi- 
dity of  action  and  vehement  will  are  the  inseparable  characteristics 
of  Southern  races.  The  very  reverse  seems  to  be  nearer  the  truth 
—  at  least,  in  regard  to  politics.  They  generally  are  slow  to 
move,  stubborn  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object  '  Chi  dura  vince' 
is  their  motto.  If,  i»  political  life,  we  may  perhaps  claim  for 
our  own  race  the  union  of  strength  of  will  with  perseverance — 
for  the  French,  strength  of  will  with  little  perseverance — in 
the  Greeks,  and  perhaps  the  Italians,  strength  of  will  seems  com- 
paratively low,  perseverance  high.  'The  Greek  people,'  says 
About,  in  his  '  Grdce  contemporaine,' '  may  be  said  to  have  no  in- 
'  clination  to  any  kind  of  excess,  and  to  enjoy  all  kinds  of  pleasure 
'  with  equal  sobriety.  They  are  a  race  without  strong  passion. 
'  They  are  capable  of  love  and  hatred ;  but  neither  their  love 
'  nor  their  hatred  are  blind.  They  do  good  and  ill  on  reflection, 
'  and  reasoning  is  always  mixed  up  with  their  most  violent 
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'  actions.'  As  &r  as  politics  are-  concerned,  the  clewer  Ibeogfc 
paradoxical  Frenchman's  observations  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  events  of  the  two  last  revolutions — of  1843  and  1862 — 
each  conducted  with  the  motft  charming  eobriety  and  politeness 
at  the  outset ;  but  each,  under  die  appearance  of  unanimity, 
covering  the  elements  of  disunion  and  anarchy ;  elements  inten- 
sified in  their  disintegrating  power  by  the  national  pertinacity. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  qualities  as  essential  to  the  Greek 
character :  a  character  deeply  impressed  on  some  three  nuilliot 
of  men,  of  whom  less  than  one-third  live  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  modern  Hellas,  the  remainder  are  scattered  in  a  few 
agricultural  communities  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus  and  Mace- 
donia; in  the  cities  of  the  Bosporus  and  Ask  Minor  ;  and,  is 
smaller  numbers,  throughout  Europe.  For  the  Greeks,  like 
the  Jews,  are  a  people  without  a  country.  The  Greek  kingdom 
is  small,  poor,  divided  by  an  intestine  anarchy  which  has 
hitherto  proved  ineradicable;  the  Greek  people  numerous 
wealthy,  and,  from  the  very  circumstances  of  their  present  poli- 
tical insignificancy,  devoting  all  that  energetic  perseverance  which 
distinguishes  them  to  the  acquisition  of  commercial  supremacy. 
This  is  a  distinction  which  has  been  so  often  brought  under 
public  attention  of  late  years  that  its  repetition  seems  almost  a 
truism ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  place  it  fully  before  the  reader,  as 
no  safe  judgment  can  be  formed  respecting  Greek  political 
questions  unless  it  is  constantly  borne  in  mind. 

Three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  are  Greeks, 
as  we  have  seen ;  a  homogeneous  race,  boasting  of  descent  firan 
the  ancient  Hellenes,  and  probably  with  reason.  On  this  point 
there  seems  now  to  be  pretty  general  agreement.  The  opinion 
that  the  modern  Greeks  are  by  birth  a  Sclavonic  people,  or 
altered  by  Sclavonic  conquest,  is  we  may  say  gone  out  of 
vogue,*  It  is  a  more  common  notion  that  they  form  in  truth  a 
mixed  or  mongrel  race,  like  De  Foe's  '  true-born  Englishmen ; ' 
a  notion  urged  with  much  humour  and  some  argument  in  De 
Quincy's  essay  on  Modern  Greece.  But  this  arises  from  a 
superficial  examination  of  the  sutgect.     Greece  in  the  coarse  of 

*  Fallmerayer's  theory  was  that  the  Hellenic  papulation  wat 
exterminated  by  the  Sclavonic  irruptions  of  the  sixth  and  following 
centuries  ;  and  that  the  modern  Greeks  are  descended  from  colonist! 
collected  by  the  Byzantine  emperors  among  the  people  of  the  Bosporus 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  sent  in  the  tenth  century  to  reoccupy  tbe 
country.  See  this  theory  shortly  stated,  and  shortly  answered,  in 
Brandis,  *  Mittheilungen  fiber  GTieehentand,'  and  see  also  the  first 
chapter  of  Mr.  Finlay's  '  Medieval  Greece  and  TMtfeonaV  **  * 
easeful  estimate  of  the  Sclaroaic  element  in  Greece. 
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ages  has  been  repeatedly  subjugated,  sometimes  o?emin  by 
foreigners.  And  no  doubt  these  incomers  mingled  to  some 
extent  their  blood  with  that  of  the  old  inhabitants.  But  irhen 
such  mixture  is  in  inferior  proportion,  and  is  not  repeated,  the 
effect  of  the  importation  wears  out  by  ethnological  laws;  the 
half-breeds,  produced  in  die  first  instance,  intermarry  again 
with  the  pore  race,  and  the  stream,  tainted  for  awhile,  runs 
clear  again.  '  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact '  (says  Sir  C.  Lyell, 
in   his  recent  treatise  on  the  Antiquity  of  Man),  'tbtit  the 

*  colour  And  features  of  the  Negro  or  European  ore  entirely 

*  lost  in  the  fourth  generation,  provided  that  no  fresh  in- 
4  fusion  of  the  one  or  the  other  takes  place.'  It  is  only  where 
great  part   of  the  existing   population    is    displaced,    where 

*  fresh  infusion '  is  frequently  repeated,  and  above  all  where 
unions  between  the  several  races  are  also  common,  that  a  really 
mixed  popalation  like  the  English  can  spring  «p.  Now,  snck 
unions  between  different  races  are  in  the  East  comparatively 
rare,  and  opposition  of  religions  has  even  a  stronger  tendency  to 
keep  families  unmixed  than  opposition  of  race.  *  At  present,' 
says  Mr.  Finlay,  *  the  Greeks  are  willing  to  intermarry  with 
'  Valachians,  Russians,  and  Albanians  of  the  Eastern  Church ; 
'  bat  to  render  a  marriage  lawful  with  a  Catholic  of  the  purest 
'  Hellenic  descent,  it  would  be  necessary  to  rebaptise  the  spouse.' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  8.)  Mr.  Finlay  shows  us  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
book,  and  the  carefully  executed  little  map  which  accompanies 
it,  that  the  Hellenic  population  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Greece 
Proper,  in  the  north-western  regions  (formerly  Aoarnania  and 
JEtolia),  about  Parnassus,  in  the  northern  and  central  portions, 
and  extreme  south,  of  the  Morea,  in  Eoboea,  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  To  these  we  must  add,  with  a  view  to  im- 
pending probabilities,  the  Ionian  Islands ;  in  which,  indeed,  the 
nobility  are  partly  Venetian,  the  townsfolk  a  mixed  race ;  but  the 
peasantry  probably  exhibit  as  pure  a  Greek  type  as  any  extant. 
Fcr  the  history  of  these  islands  has  indeed  records  of  many 
chaages  of  masters,  but  none  of  any  immigration  of  foreign 
occupants  of  the  soil.  And  lastly,  we  must  add  Tbessaly,  -a 
peculiarly  Greek  region  in  great  part,  left  by  an  unfortunate 
error  of  the  great  Powers  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan, 
to  whom  it  is  of  no  value  whatever.  It  is  said  that  the  last 
interest  of  the  Turks  in  this  prcmnce,  their  property  in  the  soil, 
is  fait  disappearing,  their  estates  being  bought  up  by  Christian 
purchasers. 

Omitting  a  few  thousand  nomad  *  Vlachs '  or  Wallachisns, 
the  remaining  fourth  of  the  population  of  modern  Greece  ooasnts 
of  Albanians,  who  have  never  fused  with  the  Greek  popu- 
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lation,but  still  occupy  their  districts  or  cantons  apart;  theatre 
carefully  marked  in  a  map  annexed  to  Mr.  Finlay's  work.  Some 
believe  these  people  to  represent  those  perplexing  Pelasgi  ito> 
inhabited  Greece  before  the  Hellenic  occupation  of  it.  If  this  be 
correct,  it  is  a  singular  caprice  of  Fate  which  has  planted  their 
pauper  dwellings,  inhabited  by  a  hard-featured,  light-haired  nee, 
more  like  Scotch  Highlanders  than  Greeks,  on  that  very  slope 
below  the  Acropolis  which  the  ancient  Athenians  from  traditioB 
denominated  the '  Pelasgicon.'  , '  Even  in  the  streets  of  Athens; 
says  Mr.  Finlay, ( though  it  has  been  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 

*  a  century  the  capital  of  a  Greek  kingdom,  the  Album 

*  language  is  still  heard  among  the  children  playing  in  the  street*, 
'  near  the  temple  of  Theseus  and  the  arch  of  Hadrian.9 

With  this  exception  only,  we  have  said  that  the  inbabitaits 
of  Greece  are  still  essentially,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Byroc's 
friend  the  French  Consul,  '  the  same  canaille  that  they  were  in 
'  the  days  of  Themistocles ;'  and  it  is  this  which  still  renders  then 
so  much  an  object  of  interest  to  the  civilised  world.    All  tfce 
deficiencies  and  political  errors  of  the  Greek  race,  c  brigandage' 
and  anarchy,  repudiation  and  dishonesty,  are  forgotten  by  tk 
stranger  nurtured  in  classical  discipline,  from  the  moment  whea 
he  comes  in  sight  of  their  sacred  shore.     From  whaterer  *k 
he  may  approach,  as  soon  as  his  eye  greets  the  tempest-far- 
rowed  point   of    Tsnarus,  or  the    columns  of  Suniom,  <r 
'  Leucacua's  far-projecting  rock  of  woe' — he  feels  like  one  who, 
after  long  wanderings  through  the  world,  has  reached  the  bone 
of  his  youth.     The  glorious  sunlight  in  which  the  landscape a 
bathed,  the  unequalled  purple  of  those  waves,  the  enchanting 
outlines  of  those  mountain  horizons,  all  these  things  speak  to 
him,  not  as  other  landscapes  do,  but  as  something  of  his  owj 
— something  enjoyed  in  earlier  and  more  enthusiastic  day*  *°° 
now  restored  to  his  embrace  and  filling  up  a  void  in  his  heart* 
This  is  the  real  Greece  to  which  our  imagination  cling*  *°" 
not  the  insignificant  kingdom  whose  revolutions  are  just  no* 
perplexing  the  statesmen  of  countries  which  have,  in  truth, 
little  interest,  except  sentimental,  in  its  destiny.     To  this,  how- 
ever, our  present  .thoughts  must  be  directed,  and  we  must  letf* 
the  majestic  visions  of  antiquity  for  far  less  attractive  subject* 
of  contemplation. 

And  it  must  be  owned  that  the  possession  of  all  the  «* 
rivalled  glories  of  classical  antiquity  is  a  very  questionable 
dowry  to  modern  Hellas.  There  is  something  opf&*f* 
almost  discouraging,  to  the  dweller  in  such  countries,  in,"* 
constant,  changeless  presence  of  the  memories  of  a  grea**r?**f 
W*  do  not  mean  onlv  the  neasant  who  burrows  in  the  walb  01 
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some  vast  edifice  of  old  which  saves  him  half  the  trouble  of  con- 
structing a  house, 

'And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile. 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile.' 

He  is  but  the  type  of  a  feeling  widely  spread,  and  extending 
to  more  educated  and  more  thoughtful  classes  than  his  own. 
No  one  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  kind  of  apathetic  depres- 
sion which  marks  the  dwellers  in  some  old  spectral  Italian 
town,  huddled  together  in  its  shrunken  centre,  surrounded  by 
huge  and  for  the  most  part  unfinished  edifices,  the  works 
of  a  generation  young  in  hope  and  ambition,  but  which 
had  not  the  means  fully  to  carry  out  its  own  conceptions. 
Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  modern  Greeks,  they  are  not  an 
imaginative  race  like  the  Italians,  and  of  far  livelier,  as  well  as 
more  vain-glorious,  temperament.  The  presence  of  the  e  dead, 
'  but  8ceptered  sovereigns '  awes  them  less,  but  it  inflames  their 
self-esteem  far  more.     They  might  say  with  Schiller  in  his 

*  Address  to  his  Friends,' — 

1  But  with  all  its  splendours,  all  its  powers, 
That  high-favoured  race  has  taken  flight : 
We,  we  live :  the  present  day  is  ours, 
And  the  living  man  is  in  the  right.' 

The  rhapsodies  of  impulsive  Philhellenes  about  their  ances- 
tors have  had  little  effect  on  them,  beyond  that  of  puffing  them 
up  with  a  dense  of  their  own  enormous  superiority  to  the 
nations  of  the  West.  Personally,  the  pleasure  they  take  in  the 
study  or  observation  of  these  ruins  is  next  to  none.  President 
Capodistrias,  a  Greek  to  the  backbone,  Could  not  hear  Athens 
named  without  making  a  face :  he  once  only  spent  a  day  there 
incognito,  says  Ross  (a  German  engaged  under  King  Otho  in 
the  superintendence  of  antiquities,  whose  entertaining  c  Erin- 
nerungen '  have  recently  been  published),  and  came  back  with 
the  strongest  contempt  for  the  place  and  its  remains,  although  he 
would  assume  an  appropriate  air  of  enthusiasm  when  convers- 
ing about  them  with  a  wealthy  Milordos.  Andreas  Mustoxidi, 
the  PresidentV  trusty  friend  and  official  '  Archaaologos,'  never 
would  go  there  at  all ;  and  wished  '  the  devil  might  take  the 
'  Turks*,  for  not  having  demolished  those  antiquities,  axrrh  rh 

*  apxa!a9  when  they  had  the  power.'  Your  Greek  companion  on 
the  Acropolis,  especially  if  nourished  at  the  '  Otho  University,' 
will  not  fail  to  descant  on  the  vandalism  of  Lord  Elgin ;  but  he 

•  We  trust   the  venerable  historiographer  will  forgive  us  for 
repeating  a  tale  which  we  also  find  in  Boss. 
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will  regard  with  indifference  the  perishing  hemps  off  exquisite 
sculptured  fragments,  piled  together  without  arrangement,  aad 
exposed  with  scarcely  any  protection  to  the  wanton  mischief  of 
native  idlers  and  foreign  midshipmen.*     Yet,  with  all  this,  be 
would,  no  doubt,  highly  admire  the  classical  patriotism  of  thst 
young  barrister  who,  two  or  three  years  ago,  moved  the  '  Court 
€  of  Areopagus'  for  a  rule  to  reverse  the  judgment  pronouiicedf 
in  the  matter  of  Socrates ;  and  would  sympathise  with  the  des- 
perate efforts  which  are  made  to  root  out  all  convenient  barba- 
risms from  the  language,  and  replace  them  by  classical  eon- 
pounds  :  even  as  we  have  heard  one  of  his  class  complain  of 
the  stupidity  of  the  sailors  of  his  country,  who  would  persa* 
in  calling  a  steamboat  a  '  Vapor,'  instead  of  using  the  bran-new 
university-minted  name  of  '  Atmoploion.*     These  are  trifles, 
but  some  of  them  serious  trifles :  as  when  the  Bavarian  profes- 
sors, having  satisfied  themselves  of  the  exact  weight  and  value 
of  an  Athenian  '  drachma,'  proceeded  to  arrange  the  modern 
coinage  on  that  footing ;  the  drachma  being  worth  just  ninety 
centimes,  or  nine-tenths  of  a  franc,  and  therefore  quite  incom- 
mensurable with  that  meet  convenient  and  widely-received  of 
modern  coins.     So,  again,  in  the  choice  of  the  site  of  towns, 
they  professed  to  be  guided  by  respect  for  antiquity  rather  than 
any  sense  of  modern  convenience.     They  transplanted   the 
people  of  the  mediaeval  Mistra  to  the  site  of  the  old  Sparta; 
thereby  achieving  two  purposes — the  removal  from  a  better  to  a 
worse  locality,  and  the  covering  with  modern  buildings  precisely 
that  space  which  was  most  likely  to  repay  the  labour  of 
vation  for  antiquarian  objects*     But  probably   the  _ 
mistake  of  all,  in  this  way,  was  committed  in  the  Choice  of  a 
capital.    Nauplia  had  been  that  of  Capodistrias :  an  unhealthy 
and  inconvenient  place.     It  was  necessary  to  choose  another; 
and  many  a  noble  site  was  under  discussion:  Corinth,  the 
Pirtsus,  even  Megara,  had  their  partisans,  on  commercial  and 


*  Every  one  has  heard  the  received  account  of  the  fall  of  one  of 
the  columns  of  the  Olympeium  at  Athens,  four  er  five  years  ago, 
vis.  that  it  was 'blown  down  by  the  wind!'  But  we  were  toW  tbtttae 
base  was  undermined  by  some  careless  workmen  digging  for  eartk: 
the  winters  rain  filled  the  hole  and  loosened  the  soil ;  a  storm  case, 
and  down  fell  the  column. 

\  This  was  seriously  done  as  we  have  been  informed :  only  rivalled, 
in  joke,  by  that  spirited  Neapolitan  impresario  who  advertised  the 
other  day  that  he  was  about  to  reopen  the  theatre  at  Pompefl 
with  the  FigHa  del  Reggimento  'after  closing  for  eighteen  centuries/ 
and  prayed  the  public  to  extend  to  him  the  same  favour  which  tbej 
had  shown  to  *  his  predecease*,  Quintal*  Manias.' 
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other  grounds  of  common  sense.  Pedantry,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  whimsical  King  Lndwig  of  Bavaria,  put  in  its  claim  for 
Athens,  and  won  the  day.  Our  friend  Ross  seems  to  take  to  him- 
self some  share  of  the  credit,  Greece  obtained  a  metropolis  five 
miles  from  the  sea,  without  navigable  and  scarcely  with  drinkable 
waters,  in  an  unhealthy  etimate,  in  the  barrenest  and  most 
stationary  province  of  the  kingdom;  inhabited  up  to  and  eves 
within  its  walls  by  Albanians  hardly  speaking  Greek.  But  the 
greatest  offence  of  Athens  is  ite  geographical  situation.  Hie 
capital  of  Modern  Greece  should  not  look  towards  the  perishing 
East,  but  towards  die  thriving  West,  the  source  of  commerce^ 
and  light,  and  political  Kfo;  These  remarks  are  made  in  no  idle 
spirit  of  criticism.  The  truth  is,  that  the  absence  of  a  healthy 
public  opinion,  which  has  stifled  the  '  Greek  constitution,'  is 
partly  owing  to  the  mistake  then  committed.  Corinth,  or  Vos- 
titza,  were  their  sanitary  condition  somewhat  improved — perhaps 
Patras,  when  the  Ionian  Islands  are  annexed  to  the  kingdom — 
one  of  these  should  be  the  metropolis :  if  the  expense  of  the 
change  were  not  now  too  great. 

Mr.  Finlay  proceeds  from  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  to  nar- 
rate the  events  of  the  short  Presidency  of  Capodistrias ;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  his  work,  as  the 
writer  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  accurate  knowledge.  There 
was  much  of  good  and  much  of  evil  in  his  strongly-marked 
character  and  energetic  government ;  but,  whatever  his  errors 
and  shortcomings,  he  died  a  martyr  for  his  country.  He  endea- 
voured, and  successfully,  to  break  the  power  of  those  savage 
Maynote  chiefs,  who  still  prolonged,  under  independence, 
the  ancient  anarchy  which  they  had  fostered  under  the  Turks, 
and  which  was  only  excusable  as  a  wild  protest  against  Ottoman 
dominion.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  a  very  prejudiced  view 
which  induces  Mr.  Finlay  to  represent  him  as  actuated  merely 
by  personal  spite  against  the  family  of  Mavromichalis.  They 
were  not  merely  the  representatives,  but  the  chief  living 
perpetuators,  of  the  old  uncivilised  system*  And  when  he  fell 
by  the  daggers  of  the  brother  and  son  of  that  'anarch  eld9 
Petro  Bey,  whoa  he  held  imprisoned  as  a  measure  of  security, 
the  people  of  Greece,  more  just  than  their  modern  historian, 
honoured  their  president  with  true  sorrow,  and  executed  wild 
retribution  on  his  murderer.*" 


#  It  is  rather  a  proof  of  tan  absence  of  vindictiveacss  which 
has  often  characterised  Greek  political  enmities,  that  this  Petro 
Bey  lived  unmolested  for  Many  yens  afterwards  in  Athens,  and 
that  his  family  have  retained  much  of  their  utfnence.    Hi* 
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The  death  of  Capodistrias,  and  failure  of  his  feeble 
Augustin  to  carry  on  the  Government,  plunged  Greece  into 
mere  anarchy.  '  This  little  country/  says  a  French  writer,  *  had 
'  worn  out  in  twelve  years  five  congresses,  two  constitiitaoat, 
'and  I  know  not  how  many  executive  bodies.9  Hie  crown 
had  been  offered  to  King  Leopold,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
by  him  refused :  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  it  had  been 
declined  by  the  liberal  British  prince  of  the  day,  the  Duke  of 
Sussex :  and  that  it  was  only  on  his  refusal  that 
with  Prince  Leopold  commenced.  In  1832,  Greece 
duced   to  a  state    of  almost  complete  anarchy    by  internal 

held  office  noder  the  late  '  Provisional  Government '  constituted  oa 
the  expulsion  of  Otho.  Still,  the  ancestral  polity  of  the  Maynotef 
will  soon  be  as  much  a  thing  of  the  past  as  that  of  the  Scotch  High- 
landers; which  may  be  our  excuse  for  inserting  here  a  legend  of  the 
Mavromichali  family,  belonging  to  the  Byronic  era  of  Greece. 

About  1780  Captain  Petro,  then  head  of  the  family  (father  of  the 
Petro,  afterwards  styled  Bey),  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  second  son, 
George,  as  an  hostage  for  the  good  behavour  of  his  clan,  to  the  Capitaa 
Pasha.    Two  years  afterwards  he  received  intelligence  from  Stambool 
that  the  child  was  dead.  But  a  rumour  reached  the  family  that  he  stiD 
lived,  and  had  been  adopted  into  a  Turkish  household.     Petro  the 
second,  afterwards  called '  Bey,'  entered  deeply  into  the  schemes  of  the 
Hetterists.     He  went  to  Venice  in  1796  to  engage  Napoleon  in  their 
support,  and  was  sent  by  the  French  leader  to  the  Ionian  Islands  to 
concert  measures.    But  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  put  an  end  to 
these  intrigues.    Petro  was  forced  to  conceal  himself  for  a  time,  to 
avoid  the  vengeance  of  the  partisans  of  England.    But  he  returned 
to  Mayna,  and  succeeded  to  the  position  and  influence  of  his  father. 
In  1815  a  Turkish  admiral,  Shukur-Bey,  was  sent  by  the  then 
Capitan  Pasha  to  concert  with  Petro  some  steps  to  be  taken  against 
the  pirates  of  the  Morea.    The  admiral  visited  personally  the  old 
tower  of  the  Maynote  chief.     There,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  everything  was  contrived  with  a  view  to  defence.     The 
family  lived  on  the  first  story,  to  which  the  only  access  was  by  a 
network  of  stairs  and  winding  passages,  intended  to  give  its  occupants 
some  security  against  an  enemy  who  might  have  obtained  possession 
of  the  ground-floor.    To  the  surprise  of  his  conductors,  the  admiral 
appeared  to  find  his  way  through  this  labyrinth  as  readily  as  them- 
selves.    Then  the  thought  flashed  across  the  mind  of  the  aged 
mother,  who  still  lived,  that  this  was  her  long-lost  son.     He  passed 
hours  in  her  company,  inquiring  and  conversing  with  affectionate 
solicitude  respecting  all  the  members  of  the  family.    But  the  dark 
caution  of  the  race  and  time  prevailed ;  the  son  (if  he  it  was)  would 
not  divulge  his  secret,  nor  did  the  mother  dare  question  him :  he  left 
them  a  stranger,  as  he  had  come ;  but  the  Mavromichalis  continue  to 
boast  of  having  furnished  Turkey  with  an  admiral,  and  the  Torb 
nicknamed  Shukur  the  <  Maynote  Pasha.9 
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dissension.    The  Three  Protecting  Powers  signed  on  the  7th 
of  May  in  that  year  the  definitive  treaty,  under  which  the  young 
Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  was  designated  to  fill  the  throne.    How 
little  the  anticipations  with  which  he  was  welcomed  were  justified 
by  the  result,  is  now  matter  of  history.     We  have  no  wish  to 
attempt  any  paradoxical  refutation  of  the  conclusion  to  which 
thirty  years  of  miscalled  reign  have  led  most  impartial  observers. 
The  recently  expelled  monarch  was  neither  fitted  by  natural 
character,  nor  by  education,   nor  by   the  influence  which  a 
more  powerful  but  not  much  more  comprehensive  mind,  that 
of  his  Queen,  had  obtained  over  his  own,  to  achieve  the  diffi- 
cult enterprise  of  reigning  over  the.  Greeks  at  all,  or  the  all 
but  impossible  enterprise  of  reigning  over  them  under  the 
forms  of  a  constitution.     But,  having  said  thus  much,  we  must 
protest  against  that  ignoble  vehemence  with  which  political 
writers  in  general,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  most  of  all  in 
England,  have  allowed  themselves  to  exult  over  the  fallen 
monarch,  before  they  had  studied  either  the  causes  of  quarrel 
between  him  and  his  subjects,  or  the  prospect  which  those 
subjects  really  enjoy  of  bettering  their  condition  by  his  ex- 
pulsion.    He  who  throws  indiscriminately  the  blame  of  recent 
transactions  on  the  King,  Queen,  and  Court,  or  contents  himself 
with  the  hollow  phrases  which  conventional  liberalism  applies 
on  all  occasions  of  dispute  between  monarch  and  subject,  is 
guilty  at  once  of  injustice  towards  the  vanquished,  and  of 
sycophancy,  in  the  old  and  worst  sense  of  the  word,  towards 
the    Greek   people;     calumniating    their    supposed    enemies, 
instead  of  pointing  out  the  austere  truth,  that  to  their  own 
corruptions  and  factions,  and  want  of  self-restraint,  the  utter 
failure  of  constitutional  government  to  establish  itself  in  Greece 
is  really  attributable.     Mr.  Finlay's  habitual  tone  of  hostility 
towards  the  Court  we  can  willingly  excuse — he  has  grown  old 
in  opposition,  vexing  a  righteous  but  not  very  practical  soul 
with  the  misdeeds  of  the  Court  close  at  his  doors;  he  had, 
moreover,  with  it  one  of  those  personal  quarrels  of  long  stand- 
ing which  pervert  the  views  even  of  the  most  honest     Others, 
who  now  profess  to  guide  the  public  mind  in  England,  are 
using  more  violent  language  than  he  with  far  less  of  discrimina- 
tion.    '  It  has  been  clearly  brought  to  light,'  says  Mr.  Strick- 
land, in  his  recent  pamphlet,  'by  the  Financial  Commission 
*  recently  assembled  in  Greece,  that  peculation  has  been  reduced 
'  to  a  system  ;  that  a  corrupt  and  venal  financial  administration 
'  was  fostered  by  King  Otho;  that  Greece  was  being  ruined  by 
'  Greeks,  at  the  dictation  of  Otho.'    As  Mr.  Strickland  was 
himself  the  subordinate  who  assisted  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  on  that 
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commission,  such  a  declaration  will  have  its  weight  with  many. 
We  can  only  set  against  it  the  counter-statement  of  a  Freocfc 
authority*,  who  appears  to  have  had  exactly  the  same  somen 
of  information  as  Mr.  Strickland.  After  reviewing  in  detail, 
with  much  apparent  impartiality,  the  shortcomings  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Greece  which  that  commission  detected,  he 
proceeds: —     • 

'  To  whom  then  must  we  in  justice  attribute  the  responsiblity  for 
these   social  failures,  these  administrative  weaknesses  ?      To  that 
sovereign  who    has  now  pursued  for  thirty    years,    with  patient 
circumspection  and  a  slowness  often  judicious,  the  accomplishment 
of  that  undertaking  full  of  perils  which  the  choice  of  the  Thrae 
Powers  imposed  on  him  ?    Not  in  our  opinion.     Neither  does  the 
guilt  belong  to  this  or  that  personage,  to  this  or  that  party :  it  is 
the  very  circumstances  of  the  case  which  were  mainly  in  fault.  •  -  . 
Greece,  having  become  a  nest  of  discontents  and  rivalries,  has  never 
been  able  to  afford  nourishment  to  all  the  impatient  ambitions  whiea 
jostled  with  each  other  in  its  narrow  limits,  abandoning  the  profitable 
labours  of  agriculture  or  industry  for  the  seditious  aims  of  political 
life.     The  country  is  poor,  ill-lodged,  ill-clothed,  and  nevertheless 
it  has  all  the  presumptuous  fancies  of  wealthy  communities.    Die 
Greek  people  passes  its  time  in  discussing  the  affairs  of  government 
instead  of  thinking  about  its  own,  and  does  not  perceive  that  its 
fields  are  uncultivated,  that  it  lives  in  cabins,  that  its  industry  is  as 
yet  unborn,  and  that  its  public  spirit  allows  itself  to  be  guided  by 
dangerous  instincts  into  very  devious  paths.' 

But  instead  of  comparing  authorities,  let  us  strive  to  team  a 
little  for  ourselves  from  the  teaching  of  facts. 

From  the  arrival  of  Otho  in  1832  to  November  1843,  the 
Government  of  Greece  was,  in  the  oidinary  sense,  absolute. 
The  young  King  reigned,  at  first,  through  Bavarian  advisers,  by 
the  help  of  Bavarian  bayonets,  and  of  the  residue,  after  various 
greedy  hands  had  fingered  it,  of  the  sixty  million  francs  of 
outfit,  which  the  house  of  Rothschild  afforded  him  with  the 
guarantee  of  the  Three  Powers.  Afterwards,  in  Mr.  Finla/s 
words,  he  '  became  his  own  prime  minister.9 

In  November  1843,  this  irresponsible  Government  was  npsst 
by  Kalergis,  the  military,  and  the  people  of  Athena,  through 
the  calmest  of  revolutions,  which  only  cost  the  life  of  a  single 
gendarme.    A  constitution  was  inaugurated ;  and  constitutions! 


IMMi^*MMUM«^kda 


*  'Revue  des  Deux  Monties, '  for  June  1862,  p.  83&  This  writer 
who  uses  the  signature  of  Ren6  de  Couroy,  says  that  he  served  under 
the  French  Minister  in  Greece,  M.  de  Month&ron,  and  had  under 
his  eyes  the  papers  of  the  Financial  Commission.  His  essay,  *  La 
'  Grfece  depuis  l'Av&nement  du  Boi  Othon,'  is  both  able  and  dispas- 
sionate. 
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or  party  government,  with  two  Chambers  and  responsible 
Ministers,  has  since  prevailed  in  Greece  until  the  expulsion  of 
the  King  at  the  end  of  last  year.  History,  therefore,  gives  us 
eleven  years  of  absolute,  and  nineteen  years  of  constitutional 
rule*  Now,  even  those  who  are  the  most  determined  to  see 
the  hand  of  the  Court  in  every  mischief,  the  most  resolved 
to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  unpleasant  truth,  that  since  1843 
the  Government  of  Greece,  with  all  its  faults,  has  been  mainly 
self-government,  will  scarcely  deny  this  much — that  King  Otho 
must  be  held  more  directly  responsible  for  its  conduct  in  the 
first,  than  in  the  second  period.  Let  us  then  compare  their 
results. 

Even  Mr.  Finlay,  in  whom  honesty  often  rises  superior  to 
partisanship*  cannot  refuse  this  tribute  of  hard-wrung  praise  to 
the  Bavarian  masters  of  Greece :  — 

*  The  early  period  of  the  Regency/  he  says  (vol  ii.  p.  337.), 4  was 
marked  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  administration  which  put 
an  end,  as  if  by  enchantment,  to  the  most  frightful  anarchy  that  ever 
desolated  any  Christian  country  in  modern  times.  Many  wise  laws 
were  enacted,  and  some  useful  measures  were  carried  into  execution 
promptly  and  thoroughly.  The  errors  committed  were  probably 
fewer,  and  the  good  results  produced  much  greater,  than  could  have 
been  obtained  by  any  government  composed  solely  of  Greeks.' 

In  examining  more  closely  what  the  absolute  Government, 
hampered  as  it  was,  actually  performed,  we  find  the  following 
results.  The  Courts  of  Justice  were  early  remodelled,  and 
established  on  French  principles,  on  a  footing  which  has  hitherto 
proved  satisfactory  to  the  country.  The  municipal,  or  more 
properly  communal,  organisation  of  the  country,  was,  as  some 
say,  created,  as  others  say,  restored  after  a  period  of  anarchy, 
by  laws  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently.  The 
administration  of  army,  navy,  finance,  was  organised  out  of 
nothing.  Education  was  much  attended  to,  atod  not  on  paper 
only.  'The  Seminary  for  Schoolmasters'  was  started  in 
1835 :  225  schools  were  established  by  1839 :  gymnasia, 
Hellenic  schools,  Polytechnic  schools,  followed.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Athens  dates  from  1836.  The  '  National  Bank,'  now 
the  bke  noire  of  Greek  ultn^patriotism,  was  created  in  1841. 
Of  the  attention  of  the  absolute  government  to  those  local 
means  of  transport  and  communication  which  are  unfortu- 
nately far  more  essential  to  Greece  than  universities  or  even 
banks,  but  little,  alas,  can  be  said ;  but  it  laid  out,  at  all  events, 
a  fair  scheme  of  public  road-making;  paved  Greece  with  many 
good  intentions,  and  with  one  or  two  tolerable  roads. 

Now,  when  we  set  against  this  account  that  of  useful 
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measures  passed,  or  works  executed,  under  the  Constitution, 
we  find  that  the  latter  amounts  almost  literally  to'  nothing  at 
all.  We  may  have  overlooked  some  such  measures  from  waat 
of  information ;  but  we  have,  for  our  own  part,  been  unable  to 
detect  any  legislative  or  executive  result  of  the  public  labour* 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  except  a  few  insignificant  and  timid 
improvements  in  the  wretched  system  of  taxation.  The  era  of 
absolutism  was  one  of  incomplete  beginnings ;  that  of  the  Con- 
stitution seems  to  have  completed  nothing  begun,  and  attempted 
nothing  new. 

But  the  benefits  of  constitutional  government,  it  is  said,  are 
tq  be  sought  less  on  the  surface  of  statute-books  than  in  the 
indirect  stimulus  which  it  gives  to  wealth  and  improvement; 
partly  through  the  security  afforded  to  industry;  still  more 
through  the  incitement  which  it  ministers  to  social  energy. 
And  this  is  true.     In  countries  in  which  freedom  is  based  oo 
the  immovable  foundation  of  a  true  public  spirit,  its  introdoo- 
tion  operates  as  if  by  enchantment,  and  statistical  tables  usually 
show  at  once  the  signs  of  prosperity  and  progress  —  signs  which 
can  scarcely  be  understood,  or  appreciated,  except  by  those 
who  have  learnt  by  political  study  to  see  their  real  cause.     But 
then  the  freedom  must  be  substantial.     The  mere  name  of  a 
constitution  will  do  nothing,  except  deceive  those  whose  preju- 
dices prepare  them  for  such  deception.     Let  us  compare  the  chief 
numerical  tests  of  the  two  systems  in  Greece.   At  the  accession 
of  Otho  her  population  was  probably  only  700,000 ;  in  1843, 
about  900,000;  in  1862,  1,100,000.     In  1833,  the  customs 
reached  two    million    drachmas  or    francs;    in   1840,   three 
millions;  in  1860,  about  four  millions.     Direct  taxes,  in  1833, 
4,650,000  drachmas;  in  1840,  10,400,000;  in  1860,  about  the 
same.     In  other  words,  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  as  esti- 
mated by  these  tests,  increased  considerably  more  in  the  first 
period  of  ten  years  than  in  the  second  period  of  twenty.     Now 
we  are  quite  willing  to  make  all  necessary  allowance  for  the 
greater  rapidity  of  reaction  during  the  time  immediately  fol- 
lowing such  disasters  as  those  of  the  revolution ;  still,  it  is 
impossible  for  anyone,  with  these  figures  before  him,  fairly  to 
contend  that  the  period  of  absolute  government  in  Greece  was 
one  of  depression  or  decay,  and  that  freedom,  so  called,  has 
developed  its  natural  resources. 

Constitutional  government,  in  short,  has  been  a  failure  in 
Greece.  Thus  far  all  seem  agreed ;  but  then  the  Greeks  in 
general,  and  the  modern  Philhellenes,  set  the  failure  down, 
without  hesitation,  to  the  King  and  the  Court.  We  behere 
this  to  be  an  error,  and,  for  reasons  already  stated,  a  very  in- 
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jurious  one.  Let  us  disregard  mere  fine-sounding  phrases,  and 
examine  what  the  meaning  of  the  term,  constitutional  govern- 
ment, really  is.  It  means,  in  every-day  practice,  govern- 
ment by  parties.  Knots  of  men,  more  or  less  closely  connected 
by  common  political  views,  get  power  and  place  in  turn,  and 
hold  it  as  long  as  they  can  persuade  the  Legislature,  elected  by 
the  community,  to  put  confidence  in  them.  In  ordinary  times, 
when  there  is  nothing  afloat  which  particularly  excites  patriotic 
spirit,  such  a  government  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate  rapidly 
into  a  mere  struggle  of  factious  self-seekers.  It  is  preserved 
from  this  decline  solely  by  the  existence  of  two  elements,  found 
only  in  highly  educated  communities;  self-restraint*  whereby 
the  politician  almost  unconsciously  controls  his  steps,  and  checks 
his  own  propensity  to  self-aggrandisement;  public  opinion, 
which  imposes  on  him  those  duties  where  self-restraint  fails  to 
do  so,  and  exacts  from  him,  as  the  price  of  popular  support,  a 
devotion  to  the  popular  welfare.  Where  these  exist,  constitu- 
tional government  is  among  the  highest  achievements  as  yet 
attained  by  social  science.  Where  they  do  not  exist,  it  is  at 
best  a  very  indifferent  form  of  polity,  under  which  humanity 
rather  shuffles  imperfectly  onwards,  than  advances  with  firm  and 
safe  steps. 

Now  in  Greece  there  has  been  absolutely  no  political  educa- 
tion ;  and,  consequently,  to  speak  of  political  self-restraint  as 
an  actual  or  possible  characteristic  of  the  Greek  statesmen  of 
our  day,  would  be  merely  ludicrous.  And  public  opinion 
scarcely  exists  at  all.  Where  could  it  be  found  ?  A  higher, 
or  a  middle,  class  scarcely  exists.  It  would  be  idle  to  expect  it 
among  the  poor  peasantry  who  constitute  three-fourths  of  the 
population,  and  whose  social  virtues,  genuine  as  they  are,  do 
not  extend  beyond  the  circle  of  the  family  or  clan ;  or  among 
the  40,000  able  sailors,  the  largest  proportional  number  which 
any  European  country  can  show — men  with  thoughts  little 
bent  on  politics.  The  towns  might  furnish  a  class  better  calcu-  . 
lated  for  the  creation  of  such  an  opinion ;  for  the  Greek  towns- 
man has  a  shrewdness  which,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
might  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  his  republican  ancestors ;  but 
then  there  are  scarcely  any  towns,  properly  so  called.  Athens 
is  the  mere  recent  creation  of  the  Court;  Hermopolis  (Syra)  of 
the  steamboats.  Neither  has  as  yet  an  established  civic  popu- 
lation; and  there  is  not  another  place,  at  least  on  the  continent, 
of  sufficient  importance  to  have  its  influence  felt  beyond  the 
nearest  partition-wall  of  mountain. 

The  indirect  influences  which  control  constitutional  govern- 
ment fail  therefore  entirely.    Nor  is  there  any  element  of  direct 
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conservative  influence.  There  is  scarcely  any  HPP^ 
materials  for  a  House  of  Lords,  or  a  Senate.  There  are  t  W 
wealthy  merchants,  bat  these  keep  aloof  from  polities ;  and  ait 
a  hundred  families,  says  About,  in  the  whole  country,  posaeewi 
of  independent  -fortune.  Mr.  Senior,  in  his  published  rotose 
of '  Conversations/  amusing  at  once  and  most  instructive,  giro 
ns  the  following  remarks  of  an  '  intelligent  Greek : f  — 

'  Our  great  misfortune  is  one  which  we  have  inherited  from  Tnrkfj 
—  the  absence  of  an  aristocracy.  The  officers  or  captains  of  Ik 
Armatoles,  whom  we  have  called  Palikari,  the  bishops  and  the  primate, 
were  the  native  aristocracy  of  Greece  when  the  revolutionarf  vr 
broke  out  They  were  few,  they  were  little  superior  in  knowledge  or 
cultivation  to  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  and  they  had  not  the 
prestige  of  birth.  •  .  .  King  Otho  found  us  without  a  real  aristocracy, 
and  we  have  not  acquired  one.  We  are  essentially  democratic:  tat 
clause  in  the  constitution,  which  forbids  conferring  berediiaryhoooar^ 
was  carried  by  acclamation.  The  consequence,  I  fear,  is  that  we  arc 
unfit  for  constitutional  monarchy.  •  There  are  no  persons  in  ta* 
country  who  have  made  politics  a  study,  or  indeed  who  could  affori 
to  do  so.' 

The  Senate  consequently  consists  of  members  nominated  bj 
the  Crown,  whose  qualification  is  to  have  filled  certain  consi- 
derable offices  for  certain  periods ;  and  they  receive  white  sit- 
ting, 17/.  10#.  a  month.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  tfc 
great  majority  are  the  servile  tools  of  each  ministry ;  the  mino- 
rity, bitter  politicians  who  have  lost  their  places,  and  are  under 
the  influence  of  what  has  been  described  as  the  most  dreadful  of 
human  sensations — that  which  arises  from  seeing  our  neighbour^ 
jobs  always  suoceed,  while  our  own  always  fail. 

But  real  power  resides  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  stated 
triennially  by  very  extended  suffrage.  This  is  the  beif 
which  the  Ministry  has  to  cajole  when  in  existence,  and  to 
constitute,  through  elections,  when  in  embryo.  ^$nt^' 
ment  of  elections  has  been,  therefore,  the  very  keycfone  of  tte 
system.  This  is  chifefly  effected  through  the  judicious  u*  « 
one  or  two  levers,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  local  or 

*  municipal '  organisation  of  the  country. 

It  has  been  the  common  resource  of  those  who  are  deter- 
mined to  attribute  the  refusal  of  the  Greek  constitution  to 

*  march'  to  any  and  every  cause  but  the  political  defied** 
the  Greek  character  itself,  to  maintain  that  Greece  pose*** 
under  Turkish  rule  an  excellent  system  of  local  Bclf-g<*erB" 
ment,  which  the  Bavarian  Court  had  not  the  sense  to  p***t 
In  the  very  able  « Memoir'  which  Mr.  Pinky  comrnunWj* 
■igned  with  his  name,  to  the  « Daily  Hews'  of  last  January*5 
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6th,  we  read  ae  follows  touching  the  ancient c  municipal  organi- 
'  eation'  of  Greece :  — 

*  One  of  the  greatest  evil*  caused  by  the  long  duration  of  Sing 
Otho's  reign  has  been  the  extinction  of  the  parochial  and  oonwuraal 
institution*  which  existed  under  the  Turks.  The  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment allowed  the  people  to  exercise  a  considerable  degree  of  control 
over  the  fiscal  business  of  their  locality ;  and  by  doing  so  afforded  to 
the  rural  population  a  sphere  of  action  for  personal  benevolence  and 
public  spirit — two  things  which  King  Otho's  administration  has 
almost  entirely  extirpated.  The  communal  and  parochial  organisation 
of  Greece  under  the  Ottoman  Government  are  well  known.  Even 
the  parish  then  exercised  a  practical  influence  on  rural  society/ 

Now  we  can  only  answer  Mr.  Finlay  by  Mr.  Finlay — the 
journalist  by  the  historian — for  no  one  knows  so  much  of  the 
matter  as  himself,  on  whichever  side  he  may  be  pleased  to  write. 
This  is  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  in  his  '  History9  of  this 
same  ( communal  organisation9 : — 

'  The  municipal  institutions  of  the  Greeks  have  been  much  vaunted. 
In  reality  they  amounted  to  little  more  than  arrangements  for 
facilitating  the  collection  of  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  by 
the  agency  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ex- 
termination of  the  agricultural  population.  . . .  Oriental  fiseality  was 
the  essence  of  the  municipal  institutions  of  the  modern  Greeks. 
Each  district  was  assessed  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  taxes,  and  the 
repartition  of  a  part  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  Christians  was  left 
to  the  clergy  and  the  primates.  In  some  places  the  persons  intrusted 
with  this  power  were  named  by  the  Forte:  in  others  they  were 
elected  by  the  people.  The  authority  thus  created  was  greater  in 
the  rural  districts  than  in  the  towns.  And  in  those  parts  of  Greece 
in  which  there  were  few  resident  Turks,  a  popular  election  gave  the 
institution  a  national  character.  But  this  municipal  system  was  too 
intimately  connected  with  bad  principles  of  taxation  to  become  a 
means  of  training  a  nation  to  freedom  and  justice.  Like  everything 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it  was  full  of  anomalies.  Some  communities 
had  the  privilege  of  maintaining  armed  guards  or  Christian  troops, 
called  "  Armatoli ;"  some  enjoyed  their  freedom  under  the  guarantee 
of  written  charters  from  the  sultans ;  some  enjoyed  great  local  privi- 
leges; and  some  were  relieved  entirely  from  the  land-tax.  .  .  . 
Municipal  liberty  can  have  no  vitality  unless  the  local  magistrates 
are  directly  elected  by  the  people,  and  responsible  to  the  law  alone. 
. . .  The  alight  hold  which  the  municipal  institutions  of  the  modern 
Greeks  had  acquired  in  the  affections  of  the  people  is  demonstrated 
by  the  ease  with  which  they  were  perverted  by  Capodistrias,  and 
changed  for  a  new  system  by  the  Bavarian  Regency.'  (Vol  i.  p.  16. 
18.)  *  It  may  be  truly  said  (he  adds  elsewhere)  that  this  vaunted  insti- 
tution never  protected  the  liberties  of  the  people  except  by  accident.' 
(VoL  iL  p.  284.) 

We  cannot,  therefore,  attribute  much  reality  or  life  to  the  com- 
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munal  system  of  Greece  under  Turkish  rule.     Scarcely  enoigk 
of  it  existed  to  form  even  the  basis  of  a  new  organisation  by  lie 
Bavarian  Government     Let  us  now  see  what  that  Govermnot 
actually  did  on  the  subject*     The  country  was  organised,  afa 
Gallic  fashion,  under  Pr£fets,  Sous-Pr€fets,   and  Maim,-* 
Greek  Nomarchs,  Eparchs,  Demarche,   The  commune, '  Demo, 
was  constituted  on  a  fairly  liberal  basis ;  the  officers  being  elected 
by  household  suffrage,  except  the  Demarch ;  for  whose  ofa 
three  candidates  were  chosen  by  a  highly  qualified  *  college '«f 
electors,  and  out  of  these  .three  one  selected  by  the  long,    lb 
provisions  which  gave  the  administrative  authorities  an  oligr- 
chical  character  may  be  injudicious  in  a  country  where  the  feeing 
of  equality  so  strongly  prevails ;  but  they  are  liberal  indeed  coo- 
pared  with  those  under  which  the  shadows  of  municipal  insti- 
tutions existing  in  most  European  countries  are  organised.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  it  is  not  the  system  itself,  nor  the  Government 
which  instituted  it,  but  those  who  are  called  upon  by  the  hi 
to  work  it,  who  are  in  fault     The  body  thus  constituted  te 
the  administration  of  the  communal  property.     There  is,  n 
fact,  no  Government  audit  or  superintendence.     Anyone  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  municipal  consciences  must  be 
perfectly  aware  to  what  this  must  lead,  in  the  absence  « * 
powerful  press  and  public  opinion.     The  funds  of  the  demw 
dries,  to  use  Mr.  Finlay's  words,  c  are  diverted  from  P,I,P(*, 
'  of  local  abd  public  utility ; '  and,  according  to  Mr.  Strickland, 
the  amount  of  those  funds  which  has  been  sunk  under  W 
wasteful  system  may  be  estimated  at  60  million  '  drachmas,  or 
more  than  two  millions  sterling. 

Of  course  it  is  the  interest  of  those  who  might  be  called  (ft 
but  are  not,  to  account  for.  these  dilapidations,  to  make  coininon 
oause  with  the  powerful  of  the  day,  —  the  Ministers  ^jj* 
Court.  Thus  the  Demarchs  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Nomaicw 
and  Eparchs,  who  return  the  compliment ;  and  the  whole  to* 
administration  is  organised  into  an  electioneering  machine,  when 
the  occasion  arises. 

« Every  Greek,'  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  Mr.  Seniors  inter- 
locutors, 'is  an  accountant  to  the  Crown,  and  every  Greek  &&?**: 
to  the  Crown.  Every  Greek  wishes  for  a  place :  every  Greek  wishes 
for  a  bit  of  the  vast  tracts  of  national  land.  Every  Greek  is  at  ■* 
with  some  other  Greek.  The  electors  of  the  demos  are  t°^  *Jj? 
are  the  persons  whom  the  king  wishes  to  see  elected.  If  his  wishes 
be  thwarted,  woe  to  the  local  electors.  They  are  called  oafa*** 
arrears,  they  get  no  places,  they  get  no  public  land,  they  ge*  ** 
justice  from  the  tribunals,  they  are  outlaws.  .  .  .  The  consegoe*» 
is  that  the  demarch,  who  is  in  fact  master  of  the  demos,  who  collects 
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and  disposes  of  its  revenues,  and  manages  all  its  concerns,  and  par- 
ticularly its  elections,  is  a  creature  of  the  king's/ 

Next  to  the  municipalities!,  the  readiest  machine  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  for  controlling  the  elections,  at  least  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  appears  to  be  the  land-tax.  The  following 
is  a  brief  account  of  this  primitive  impost :  for  more  detailed 
information  we  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Finlay  and  Mr.  Strick- 
land. It  consists  of,  1.  One-tenth  of  the  annual  produce  (tithe, 
Syyuov)  from  all  occupiers  of  land.  2.  Quit  rent  to  the  State 
from  occupiers  of  public  lands,  varying  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
in  addition  to  the  tithe.  But  inasmuch  as  the  State  owns, 
according  to  some,  nearly  half  the  surface  of  the  country 
(chiefly  land  left  either  waste  or  without  owners,  in  consequence 
of  the  events  of  the  revolution),  it  may  be  assumed  that  25  per 
cent,  is  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  outgoings  of  the  Greek 
cultivator  in  the  shape  of  rent  and  direct  taxes  —  no  very 
enormous  exaction  in  itself;  but  it  is  levied  in  kind,  on  grain 
and  much  other  produce.  This  tithe,  or  tithe  plus  quit  rent, 
is  either  farmed  (sold,  that  is,  by  anticipation,  at  a  price  fixed 
by  public  competition) ;  in  which  case  the  purchaser  collects  it ; 
or  it  is  simply  collected  by  the  agents  of  government.  The 
system  is,  of  course,  open  to  all  the  objections  urged  on  econo- 
mical grounds  against  tithe  in  England,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
recapitulate.  But  it  is  liable  to  other  special  objections,  arising 
out  of  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country  and  absence  of  roads. 
Lest  the  State  should  be  defrauded,  every  operation  of  the 
farmer  must  be  conducted  under  the  regulation  and  inspection 
of  the  collector.  He  fixes  the  time  for  harvest,  threshing, 
carrying  to  market  The  grain  of  his  district  must  be  sent  to 
his  threshing-floor  from  an  area  of  ten  miles  round,  in  order 
that  he  may  without  trouble  separate  his  portion.  His  means 
of  transport,  chiefly  horses  and  mules,  are  certain  to  be  the 
most  numerous  and  available.  Accordingly,  he  becomes  very 
often  (aa  we  have  been  informed)  an  agent  for  the  peasants, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  and  selling  their  produce ;  and 
acquires  over  them  the  double  power  arising  from  his  office  and 
from  his  superior  means* 

It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the  mischief  of  such  a  system ; 
but  Mr.  Finlay  (himself  a  landowner)  sees  no  remedy  for  it  but 
total  abolition ;  Mr.  Strickland,  none  but  the  imposition  of  a 
poll-tax  I  Now  the  land-tax  and  rent  together  make  up  more 
than  a  third  of  the  revenue  of  the  country.  Instead  of  abolish- 
ing it,  the  obvious  course  would  seem  to  be  to  commute  it  for 
a  money  payment,  as  was  done  among  ourselves  with  tithe. 
A  land-tax,  equitably  adjusted,  is  among  the  most  ordinary 
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and  reasonable  sources  of  revenue  in  most  European  a*  well  as 
Asiatic  countries.  And  the  Government  of  Greece  has  kneed/ 
endeavoured  to  effect  this  change,  and  has  succeeded  to  someanall 
extent  But  we  have  been  informed  by  one  very  convrrwnt 
with  the  internal  economy  of  the  country,  that  every  attempt  at 
such  commutation  for  tithe  has  hitherto  met  with  opposition 
from  the  peasantry  themselves.  The  peasants'  argument  is 
simple  enough.  At  present,  they  say,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
tax-collector  or  farmer  (in  his  public  capacity)  only  until  ha  has 
taken  the  crop  off  our  ground.  We  are  never  in  arrear  with 
him,  because  he  shares  with  us  on  the  spot  But  if  we  were 
bound  to  pay  him  an  annual  sum  of  money,  we  certainly  should 
be  in  everlasting  arrear.  The  least  mismanagement  in  oar 
affairs,  the  most  passing  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  would 
create  a  debt ;  usury,  and  our  want  of  capital  would  do  the 
rest;  after  a  brief  struggle,  we  should  simply  be  '  sold  up'  and 
exterminated  from  the  soil,  to  become  either  emigrants  or 
brigands,  —  the  only  choice  to  an  expropriated  Greek  posmnt. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  establishment  of  roads,  among  the  other 
enormous  benefits  which  it  would  eonfer  on  the  country,  would 
go  far  towards  emancipating  the  peasant  from  the  dominion  of 
the  farmer  of  taxes,  by  the  simple  operation  of  bringing  him 
into  closer  connexion  with  markets.  And  few  countries  afford 
such  facilities  for  road-making.  Scarcely  any  part  of  Gceeoe  is 
fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  shore  everywhere  abounds  in 
small  country  harbours,  which  a  few  miles  of  road  would  bring 
into  connexion  with  the  agricultural  districts.  Material  is 
almost  everywhere  abundant  And  yet,  as  we  know,  scarcely 
anything  has  as  yet  been  accomplished.  Loads  are  carried 
along  tracks- instead  of  roads,  on  the  backs  of  animals,  men,  or 
women*,  instead  of  carts.  A  law  was  passed  a  few  years  ago, 
compelling  the  peasant  to  devote  a  certain  number  of  days  to 
rood-making ;  but  nothing  has  been  done  under  it :  it  would 
require  a  stronger  executive  than  that  of  Greeoe  to  enforce 
such  a  '  oorv€e '  as  this.  The  simpler  plan  of  encouragement, 
by  which  the  British  Government  has  covered  the  Ionian  Islands 
with  a  network  of  excellent  roads,  seems  never  to  have  been 


*  Mr.  Lear,  in  his  'Journals  of  a  Landscape  Painter  in 
relates  how  he  was  shocked  by  meeting  a  number  of  Epirote  women 
toiling  up  a  mountain  with  their  enormous  burdens.  *  The  fact  is/ 
said  his  guide,  utterly  mistaking  the  cause  of  his  disapproval,  'titers 
'  is  no  remedy,  for  mules  there  are  none  hare,  aad  women  are  next 
'  best  to  mules.  Vi  assteovo,  Signore,  though  certainly  far  inferior 
'  to  mules,  they  are  really  better  than  asses,  or  even  hones.9 
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tried.    It  is  thofl  described  by  Sir  John  Young  in  a  despatch  to 
Xiord  Stanley  in  May  1858 : — 

*  It  is  quite  surprising  the  amount  of  work  I  got  done  in  this  way 
by  small  grants  in  aid.  The  villagers  were  willing  to  giro,  and 
actually  gave,  some  thousands  of  days  of  gratuitous  labour,  in  order 
to  complete  branch  roads  from  the  main  lines  to  their  villages,  and 
enable  carte  to  pass ;  for  they  know  that  a  man  with  a  cart  and 
hone,  where  there  is  a  practicable  communication,  can  support  a 
family,  while  a  man  with  a  horse,  obliged  to  use  panniers  only,  can 
scarcely  pay  his  expenses.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  the  number  of 
carts  on  the  island  of  Corfu  has  well  nigh  doubled  in  the  last  four  or 
five  years/ 

Of  course  the  tax-collector  or  tax-farmer,  being  the  most  im- 
portant person  in  a  rural  district,  and  directly  in  connexion 
-with  Government,  is  made  use  of  to  manage  the  elections,  and, 
together  with  the  Nomarch  and  the  Demarch,  is  said  to  move 
the  machinery  of  the  ballot-box.  With  an  Elective  Chamber 
constituted  by  elections  thus  managed,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Greek  ministries  which  succeeded  each  other  under  the  Consti- 
tution had  little  ^o  fear  from  responsibility  to  the  legislature,  or 
inspection  of  accounts,  or  discussions  on  budgets  and  estimates. 
The  Constitution  contains  the  familiar  provisions  of  all  similar 
instruments  respecting  these  matters.  The  way  in  which  they 
have  been  '  worked '  is  thus  described  by  the  French  reviewer 
whom  we  have  cited.  After  expatiating  on  the  abuses  of  the 
absolute  period,  he  adds : — 

'  After  the  memorable  events  of  1844,  this  state  of  things  ought 
to  have  been  sensibly  ameliorated,  since  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
alleged  grievances  which  had  occasioned  the  revolutionary  regenera- 
tion. Ministerial  responsibility,  the  voting  supply  bills,  the  introduc- 
tion of  budgets,  the  audit  of  accounts,  in  one  word,  the  legislative 
control  of  the  Chambers  over  taxation  and  expenditure,  would,  it  was 
asserted,  inevitably  render  perfect  the  management  of  the  resources 
of  the  State.  Nevertheless,  it  turned  out  that  this  salutary  control, 
the  most  sacred  privilege  of  constitutional  assemblies,  had  in  strict- 
ness never  been  exercised,  and  that  general  indifference  had  waived 
its  exercise.  Out  of  a  dozen  budgets,  only  two  or  three  had  been 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  legislative  body  before  they  were  put 
in  operation,  and  several  had  aever  been  published  until  the  last  days 
of  the  financial  year  to  which  they  related.  The  accounts  had  in 
general  been  never  hud  before  the  Chambers  nor  demanded  by  them ; 
and  it  may  be  fairly  supposed  that  they  never  would  have  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Ministry  at  all,  if  the  Finance  Commission  had  not 
insisted  on  it.' 


We  have  entered  at  perhaps  unnecessary  length  into  the 
causes  which  have  rendered  constitutional  government  in  Greece 
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a  mere  delusion ;  and  must  express  our  own  opinion  that  they 
do  in  truth  lie  deep  in  the  national  character  itself.      It  is  of  littk 
importance  how  nicely  what  remains  of  blame  is  to  be  appor- 
tioned between  the  successive  ministers,  the  Kalergis,  Kokttk, 
and  Mavrocordatos,  and  their  needy  followers,    on   the  ooe 
hand,  and  the  Court  on  the  other*     Each  power,  no  doubt, 
alternately  used  and  was  used  by  the  other  as  an  instrument 
Probably  the  ordinary  division  of  the  spoils  in  ill-organised  con- 
stitutional states  took  place  also  here.      The  Ministers  got  tike 
common  rewards  of  party  warfare ;  the  Court  got  its  personal 
objects,  its  expensive  and  insubordinate  standing  army  witfc 
8,000  men,  1,000  officers,  and  seventy  generals,  its  little  house- 
hold jobs  and  extravagances;  the  King  his  ugly  palace  (origi- 
nally built,  however,  with  his  own  money) ;  the  poor  Queen  her 
pretty  gardens,  the  only  substitute  in  that  arid  soil  for  the 
groves  of  Cynosarges  and  Lyceum ;  for  which  the  citizens  of 
Athens  were  ungallant  enough  to  grudge  her  Majesty  the  me 
of  the  '  sleepless  fountains '  of  Cephissus.     Those  who  attribute 
to  King  Otho  personally  any  greater  share  than  this  in  the 
general  maladministration  of  his  kingdom,  hate  to  reconcile  as 
best  they  may  their  reiterated  assertions  respecting  his  narrow- 
ness of  mind,  his  vanity,  his  '  slowness  of  apprehension,  poverty 
'  of  invention/  indecision,  and  incapacity,  with  their  equally 
positive  declarations  that  he  has  in  truth  governed  as  absolutely 
under  the  name  of  his  ministers,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  as  he 
did  before ;  that  he  '  had  a  better  right  than  Napoleon  to  ay 
' "  l'6tat,  c'est  moi,"  and  had  contrived  to  make  his  constitutional 
'  kingdom  the  most  perfect  example  which  Europe  contains  of  a 
'  centralised  despotism,'  according  to  sentiments  reported  in 
Mr.  Senior's  journals. 

Even  the  most  unpopular  of  governments,  however,  if  it  is 
able  to  bide  its  time,  has  sooner  or  later  its  chance  of  public 
favour;  and  this  arrived  for  King  Otho  and  his  supporters, 
when  the  Russian  war  of  1854  once  more  aroused  the  sleepless 
hope,  which  abides  in  every  Greek  bosom,  the  so-termed  *  great 
'idea'  of  establishing  his  nation  and  his  faith  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  causes  which  have  directed  all 
the  ambition  and  energy  of  the  people  towards  this  remoter 
object,  instead  of  the  less  exciting  purpose  of  developing  the 
resources  of  the  little  Hellenic  kingdom,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  recapitulation  here.  But  perhaps  justice  is  hardly  done 
to  the  urgency  and  intensity  of  the  motives  which  impel  the 
Greeks  to  obtain  the  first  instalment  of  their  destined  greatness,— 
the  acquisition  of  Thessaly  and  part  of  Epirus ;  where,  as  we  have 
said,  the  slow  ebb  of  Turkish  dominion  has  nearly  left  the  land  dry 
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for  new   occupants.     Anyone  who  may  read  Miss  Bremer's 
animated  account  of  her  visit  to  Mount  Pel  ion,  that  green  and 
fertile  ridge  on  which  forty  thousand  industrious  Greeks  seem 
encamped  on  Turkish   soil,   almost  independent  of  Turkish 
Government,  and  within  sight  of  the  Hellenic  frontier,  will  see 
at  once ,  how  strong  are  the  ties  of  mutual  affinity  which  draw 
together  the  populations  of  the  two  sides  of  that  ill-chosen 
line.     It  is  idle,  therefore,  although  it  was  fashionable  in  the 
days  of  our   Turkomania,  to  speak  of  the  Greek  incursion 
into  Turkish  territory  in  1854  as  a  mere  exploit  of  brigands, 
under  the  disguise  of  political  agitators.     It  was,  in  truth,  a 
national  effort.     And  the  Court  was  partly  carried  away  by 
circumstances,  partly  led  by  real  sympathy  with  the  national 
enthusiasm.     But  the  King  was  forced  by  the  superiority  in 
arms  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  retrace  his  steps.     He  did  so,  to 
all  appearance,  honestly,  though  reluctantly ;  and,  for  a  time, 
the   nation  seemed    to  appreciate  the  sacrifice  made  by  the 
sovereign.     The  ministry  of  Bulgaris  laboured,  not  unsuccess- 
fully, to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  Greece  and  the  Allies. 
France  and    England  abandoned,  in    1856,  their  temporary 
military  occupation.    But,  as  if  to  give  some  colour  of  utility 
to   that  occupation,  it  was  resolved   that  a  commission,  ap- 
pointed   by  the    Three    Powers,  should    examine    into    the 
financial  resources  of  the  kingdom,  and  especially  into  its  ability 
to   meet  its    pecuniary  engagements.     This  commission  was 
composed  of  the  ministers  of  the  Three  Powers,   with  men 
adapted  for  the  task  (Mr.  Strickland,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one) 
to  assist  them.     It  commenced  its  sittings  in  February  1857, 
and  finished  them  in  May  1859,  with  the  distressing  recom- 
mendation that  Greece  should  reserve  annually  for  her  creditors 
900,000  francs,  'that  sum  to  be  increased  progressively,  at 
'  periods  which  will  be  determined  upon  when  the  mode  of 
'  payment  and  of  appropriation  of  sums  paid  towards  the  ex- 
'  tinction  of  the  debt  shall  be  settled/    From  the  moment  when 
this  resolution  was  made  known  to  the    Greek  people,   and 
followed  up  by  actual  payment  for  one  year,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  doom  of  the  Bavarian  dynasty  was  sealed. 

In  order  to  make  plain  the  importance  of  this  unhappy  business 
of  the  Debt,  in  the  present  emergency  of  Greek  affairs,  we  have 
extracted,  with  some  abridgment,  the  summary  given  in  the 
article  of  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes/  to  which  we  have  so 
often  referred : — 

1  The  bankers  of  London  lent  the  Government  of  Greece  in  1823, 
800,000/.,  in  1825,  2,000,000/.  ;  but  on  conditions  so  burdensome  that 
only  920,000/.  reached  the  national  treasury.     In   1832,  Greece 
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obtained  2,400,000/.  from  the  Three  Powers  (or  rmther  from  the  bow 
of  Rothschild  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Throe  Powers).  Afterward* 
it  obtained  under  the  title  of  "  advances  "  200,0001.  from  Bavaria  ;ud 
Bavaria,  having  received  nothing  since  1845,  is  now  her  creditor  for 
a  sum  far  exceeding  the  advances  ....  Finally  (and  this  is  (he 
main  point  on  which  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  was  fixed), 
the  information  now  obtained  enables  us  to  state  that  on  Marco  lit, 
1870,  the  annual  sacrifices  made  by  the  Three  Powers  wiH  bare  com- 
pletely reimbursed  the  house  of  Bothschild  in  capital  and  interest,  tat 
that  at  this  epoch  Greece  will  owe  France  40,000,000  franes ;  Eagboi 
about  the  same ;  Russia  42,000,000 ;  in  all  more  than  121,000,000 
francs  (or  nearly  5,000,000/.  English),  a  sum  truly  enormous  in  com- 
parison of  her  finances!' 

The  entire  debt  of  Greece  at  present  is  estimated  by  lb 
Strickland  at  about  seven  millions  sterling,  independently  of  tk 
unpaid  interest  of  the  two  revolutionary  loans  of  1823  a*1 
1825,  which,  if  capitalised,  would  amount  to  175  percent  os  tk 
principal     This  has  to  be  met  out  of  a  revenue  barely  m&H 
800,0002.  per  annum,  in  a  country  where  material  riviUestttB* 
far  in  arrear.     The  Greek  may  well  deem  the  problem  it- 
soluble,  and  seek  to  escape  by  foreign  adventure  or  pnft- 
gandism  from    the   dreary  narrowness  of  his   own  poliaol 
horizon. .  But  he  has,  in  addition,  the  constant  presence  of  the 
irritating  feeling  that  this  very  debt,  on  account  of  whkb  k* 
raoe  are  stigmatised  as  repudiators  throughout  Europe,  was  eot- 
traded  with  scarcely  any  benefit  to  his  unfortunate  coasttj. 
We  have  seen  that  out  of  the  three  millions  raised  in  toeI^ 
lutionary  time,  only   900,0002.   reached  the  treasury.    "* 
annals  of  stock-jobbing,  of  Philhellenic  rapacity  in  EngW 
and  Klephtic  rapacity  in  Greece,  account  for  the  remain^* 
But  the  case  of  the  sixty  milUon  francs  guaranteed  by  the  Taj* 
Powers  is  harder  still.   Twelve  million  were  stopped  at  <*"*? 
sums  alleged  by  Russia  to  be  due  from  Greece  to  Turkey ;  which 
being  paid,  Russia  discovered  that  Turkey  owed  her  a  c008™^ 
able  sum  also ;  the  accounts  were  squared  in  Greek  moaty. . 
the  result  of  the  whole  transaction  was,  unless  we  are  bus* 
formed,  that  one  of  the  three  guaranteeing  Powers  reimbumd 
herself  in  hard  cash  to  about  one-half  of  the  extent  of  berg*- 
rmntee.    In  the  next  place,  a  large  sum  was  impounded  tpPf 
interest  by  anticipation.     The  residue  furnished  King  P*~* 
outfit,  set  his  court  going,  and  paid  his  Bavarian  eoMieni  <f 
some  years;   affording  at  last,  we  believe,  some  fiy*  *** 
millions  of  francs,  as  a  net  result,  towards  the  necessities  ol  & 
kingdom  itself! 

Slow,  in  the  eye  of  international  as  well  as  municipal  »^f 
debt  is  a  debt,  nor  can  the  judge  who  has  to  enforced* fftj0** 
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look  to  its  origin,  when  the  existing  creditor  is  himself  innocent 
of  fraud.  Bat  for  all  this,  public  opinion  will  necessarily  regard 
with  a  very  different  feeling  the  default  of  him  who  refuses  to 
pay  an  honest  tradesman's  bill,  and  him  who  repudiates  the 
claim  of  an  usurer  for  which  he  has  received  no  value.  It  is 
impossible,  on  any  ground  of  fairness,  not  to  give  the  Greek  the 
benefit  of  this  distinction,  whatever  it  may  be  worth.  And 
severer  moralists  may  be  satisfied  by  seeing  how  repudiation  has 
in  this  case  brought  its  own  punishment  The  debt  has  been  a 
millstone  round  die  neck  of  the  struggling  kingdom  to  this  hour. 
"Whenever  her  internal  condition  showed  the  slightest  improve- 
ment —  whenever  the  turmoil  of  factions  ceased  for  a  moment, 
< —  the  wail  of  the  bondholders  was  instantly  heard  through  the 
calm ;  a  hungry  cry,  which  it  was  equally  impossible  to  silence 
or  to  satisfy,  until  it  really  became  the  natural  object  of 
patriotism  to  drown  that  melancholy  strain  in  the  sounds  of  civil 
discord  once  more.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that 
when  the  nation  found  that  the  ultimate  result  of  the  events 
of  1854  was  at  once  to  adjourn  indefinitely  the  prospect  of 
expansion  abroad,  and  to  enforce  a  most  unwelcome  exaction  at 
home,  the  cup  of  its  bitterness  was  full,  and  a  dynasty  which 
had  no  hold  whatever  on  public  affection  became  the  natural 
victim.* 

In  May  1861,  an  extensive  plot  for  its  overthrow  was  dis- 
covered and  suppressed,  with  the  necessary  leniency  of  a 
Government  conscious  of  its  want  of  support.  In  September 
of  the  same  year,  during  the  absence  of  the  Kins  in  Germany, 
the  young  fanatic  of  seventeen,  Aristides  Doeios,  attempted 
the  life  of  the  Queen.  There  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  crime  itself  to  distinguish  it  from  the  multitude  of  simi- 
lar actions,  the  offspring  of  morbid  vanity  and  distorted  public 
sentiment,  which  have  thrown  in  later  times  some  discredit  on 
modern  civilisation.     But  the  manner  in  which  it  was  received 

*  The  resource  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  which  might  most 
naturally  present  itself  would  be  a  mortgage  of  the  very  extensive 
public  lands.  But  they  seem  to  have  been  hitherto  the  ordinary  fund 
for  jobs  and  extravagances.  Everybody  has  been  '  recompensed ' 
out  of  these  lands ;  and  those  most  especially  who  had  most  tho- 
roughly frightened  the  Government.  '  Dotations '  of  land*  have  been 
conferred  not  only  on  powerful  individuals,  but  on  'the  Phalan- 
«  gists,  the  Cretans,  the  Neophytes,  the  Fire-ship  men,  the  Mariners ;' 
whoever  these  several  genera  of  patriots  may  be ;  and  not  only  has 
the  land  been  thus  wasted,  but  from  the  absence  of  maps  and  registers 
it  is  said  to  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  ^limits  of  what  remains  to 
the  public. 
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by  the  nation  was  ominous  of  evil.  Doeios  was  connected  with 
some  of  the  best  Fanariote  families,  and  nephew  to  Alexander 
Mavrocordato  himself.  His  father  was  a  respected  official 
under  Government,  his  mother  a  literary  lady  of  some  celebrity. 
Society  seemed  at  once  to  take  him  under  its  protection,  as  t 
misguided  but  interesting  young  patriot  He  was  indulged  in 
his  prison  with  a  splendid  supper,  in  company  of  those  who 
were  arrested  on  suspicion  of  concern  in  the  plot ;  his  health 
was  drunk  with  enthusiasm,  his  photograph  sent  to  Paris  for 
distribution;  tortoise-shell  rings,  engraven  with  his  initials, 
were  for  a  time  the  fashion  among  the  exquisites  of  Athena. 
He  was  tried,  and  sentenced  to  death,  rather  in  the  way  of  a 
judicial  drama,  for  his  greater  glorification,  than  with  any 
serious  intention  of  punishing  him ;  the  sentence  commuted 
to  hard  labour  for  life ;  and  when  last  we  heard  of  him  (a 
few  months  ago)  he  was  dining  habitually  at  the  most  fashion- 
able Athenian  table-cPhdte. 

The  King  yielded  to  circumstances,  and  called,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1862,  on  the  veteran  hero  of  the  revolution,  Admiral 
Constantine  Kanaris,  to  form  a  Government,  or  rather  to  con- 
stitute himself  the  figure-head  of  a  Government  to  be  framed 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition.     The  'programme'  which 
his  intended  colleagues  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  old  Albanian 
sailor  is  worth  a  moment's  attention,  because  it  really  shows 
that  the  national  movement  was  based  on  a  vague  though  hearty 
detestation  of  the  Bavarian  dynasty,  and  not  on  any  specific 
charges  which  could  be  embodied  in  a  categorical  declaration  at 
grievances.     There  are  the  usual  commonplaces  which  always 
do  duty  on  such  occasions :  '  real  responsibility,'  we  are  told, 
'ought  to  be  found  where  official  responsibility  resides:  the 
'  public  opinion  of  a  nation  living  under  Constitutional  Grorern- 
'  raent  can  always  recognise  where  real  responsibility  is  placed.' 
There  is  the  usual  protest  against  interference  with  elections, 
but  no  instances  specified;  the  usual  denunciation  of  a  'cama- 
*  rilla;'  certain  officers,  therefore,  ought  to  be  discharged  from 
court  service,  and  others,  more  acceptable  to  the  nation,  substi- 
tuted for  them:  'ote-toi  de  1&,  que  je  m'y  mette;'  and  the 
whole  winds  up  with  a  demand  for  a  national  guard  and  a  h* 
of  the  press,  and  a  denunciation  of  the  c  Bank  of  Greece.'   1* 
is  surely  due  to  the  reputation  of  an  unpopular  but  unfortunate 
monarch  to  record  the  fact  that  at  the  moment  when  bis 
enemies  were  most  anxious  to  make  out  a  good  case  against 
him,  this  was  all  which  could  be  found  for  insertion  in  the  in- 
dictment 

Kanaris,  however,  could  not  or  would  not  form  an  admiiw 
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tration  acceptable  to  the  Crown,  and  the  unpopular  *  Ministry 
Miaulis'  remained  in  power.     Then  followed,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, the  revolt  of  Nauplia,  suppressed  (February  1862),  but 
-with  much  additional  cost  of  dignity  and  power  to  the  Govern- 
ment; and  the  general  uprising  of  October  last,  by  which  the 
dynasty  was  summarily  banished   from  the  country.     That 
uprising  was  at  once  military  and  popular  in  its  origin.     The 
insurrection  commenced  at  Vonitza,  in  Acarnania,  on  October 
the  16th.     Patras  revolted  on  the  21st,  Athens  on  the  24th, 
and  then  and  there,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Scarlett's  despatch, 
€  suddenly  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  King  Otho.'  Bulgaris,  then 
an  Opposition  senator,  headed  the  new  Provisional  Government 
The  King  and  Queen  were  absent  in  the  Morea ;  fortunately, 
as  our  Minister  adds,  they  did  not  arrive  at  the  Piraeus  until  the 
revolution  was  completely  successful.     As  it  was,  very  little 
bloodshed' or  disturbance  accompanied  the  event     The  King 
was  utterly  unprepared  for  the  approaching  catastrophe;   he 
had  been  '  received  with  enthusiasm,'  as  he  assured  Mr.  Scar- 
lett, at  every  place  which  he  had  visited  in  the  Morea.     But 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  signs  of  the  times ;  every  officer 
except  the  captain  of  his  steamship,  the  '  Amalia,'  deserted  him 
at  once,  and  he  had  to  take  refuge  on  board  H.M.S.  *  Scylla.' 
From  the  road  of  Salamis  he  addressed  his  last  farewell,  not 
without  dignity,  to  the  nation  which  he  had  governed  with  so 
little  of  glory  or  comfort.     ( I  have  resolved,'  he  says,  *  for  the 

*  present  to  quit  a  land  which  I  have  loved,  and  which  I  cor- 

*  dially  love,  and  for  whose  welfare  I  have,  during  nearly  thirty 
'  years,  painfully  and  earnestly  laboured.' 

Of  the  Provisional  Government  which  the  nation  next  estab- 
lished, little  need  be  said.  It  consisted  of  three  members 
— Bulgaris,  Admiral  Kanaris,  and  Rufos.  They  deserved,  at 
all  events,  credit  for  the  calm  and  at  the  same  time  dignified 
attitude  which  their  little  country  has  assumed  towards  Europe, 
and  for  their  steady  repression,  thus  far,  of  untimely  aspirations 
towards  '  the  Great  Idea.'  But  it  would  be  idle  to  speak  as 
yet  of  any  signs  of  internal  stability,  or  of  any  concord  beyond 
that  noisy  and  feverish  unanimity  of  the  moment  which  is 
always  the  first  product  of  an  unopposed  revolution.  And 
since  we  commenced  these  pages,  this  ephemeral  Government 
has  been  dissolved ;  the  Assembly,  like  the  Convention  of  old, 
has  taken  on  itself  the  task  of  conducting  affairs  by  com- 
mittees ;  and  the  latest  intelligence  is  of  dark  reactionary  plots 
to  bring  the  Bavarian  back. 

The  first  aspiration  of  the  community  was  for  a  new  foreign 
king.     No  other  experiment  in  the  way  of  government  seems 
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to  have  met  with  even  a  fraction  of  favour  in  Hellenic  eye& 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  the  reasons  for  this  political 
movement,  though  the  singular  eagerness  and  perseverance  with 
which    it    has    been  prosecuted    may  excite  some  surprae. 
Greece,  most  unfortunately  for  herself,  has  been  the  object  of 
the  solicitude,  and  shuttlecock  for  the  political  game,  of  the 
Three  Powers,  ever  since  the  first  hour  of  her  so-called  inde- 
pendent existence*  Her  statesmen  in  succession  have  been  better 
known  as  the  partisans  of  England,  France,  or  Russia,  tins 
as  representing  any  definite  shades  of  opinion  on  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  country.     And  were  these  traditional  ties  loosed, 
there  would  remain  the  guaranteed  debt,  with  its  arreare  of 
interest,  which,  in  truth,  makes  Greece  a  bondslave  to  her 
three  illustrious  creditors.     On  one  or  the  other  of  the  three 
Greece  must  lean  by  preference.     But  the  object  of  this  pre- 
ference has  been  of  late  years  singularly  changed* 

The  causes  are  easily  understood  which  for  so  long  a  period 
gave  Russia  a  marked  preponderance  in  the  affections  of  the 
Greek  nation.     To  the  common  ties  of  religion,  and  of  the 
' great  idea'  of  triumph  over  the  Ottoman,  was  added  the 
influence  of  that  extraordinary  prestige  of  Muscovite  dominion 
which  the  late  Emperor  had  spent  his  life  in  creating.    Tk 
Crimean  war  changed  all  this  at  once  and  effectually.    When 
the   French  and  English  squadrons  occupied   the  Piraeus,  it 
needed  not  the  political  acuteness  of  the  Greek  race  to  perceive 
and  feel  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Czar  was  gone  from  him,  at 
least  for  a  generation  to  come,  and  given  over  to  the  Powers  of 
the  West.     And  as  there  had  always*  been  mingled  with  the 
love  of  Russia  a  considerable  amount  of  terror — as  Greet 
civilisation,  and  Greek  love  of  liberty,  did  in  reality  shrink 
instinctively  from  the  approach  of  Muscovite  autocracy,  even 
while  invited — it  followed  that  as  soon  as  circumstances  dm* 
it  evident  that  Russia  could  not  establish  a  Greek  empire  oo 
the  Bosporus,   the    day   of  Russian  influence    was    passed* 
Nothing  can  be  more  marked  than  the  absolute  indifference 
which  has  been  shown,  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  in  the  li# 
crisis,   to  the   views  and  policy  of  that  empire  of  which  it 
seemed  a  few  years  ago  likely  to  become  a  dependency. 

Of  the  three  nations  which  have  taken  in  hand  the  regenera- 
tion of  Greece,  France  is  perhaps  the  one  to  which  Greece 
owes  the  most ;  or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  from  which  Greece 
has  received  the  most  of  good  and  the  least  of  evil.  The  nrst 
occupation  of  the  Morea,  in  1828,  by  her  soldiers,  was  a  happy 
period  for  that  desolated  region,  Mr.  Finlay's  pages  do  ainp 
justice  to  the  energetic  devotion  with  which  they  applied  them- 
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selves  to  ameliorate  the  physical  condition  of  the  land.  And  it 
is  not  without  some  feeling  of  inferiority  that  we  quote  his 
remark  on  the  subject.  '  The  activity  of  the  French  troops 
*  exhibited  how  an  army  raised  by  conscription  ought  to  be  em- 
«  ployed  in  time  of  peace,  in  order  to  prevent  the  labour  of  the 
€  men  from  being  lost  to  their  country/  Their  short  occupation 
of  the  Piraeus,  in  1856,  was  signalised  by  similar  efforts  to  do 
all  the  good  which  their  position  enabled  them  to  effect  among 
the  inert  natives. 

The  French  soldiery,  in  short,  as  Mr.   Finlay  elsewhere 
expresses   it,    laboured   most   industriously,    without   fee    or 
reward,   for  the  benefit  of  a  country   with  which  they  had 
only  an  accidental  connexion.     And  as  the  French  govern- 
ments have  practically  done  more   than   others  towards   the 
developement  of  their  petted  and  wilful  pupil,  so  French  writers 
and  statesmen  have  in  general  judged  her  more  reasonably, 
and  with  more  of  political  foresight  and  genuine  liberality  than 
we  have.     Anyone  who  wishes  to  form  an  opinion  respecting 
the  present  state  of  Greece  had  much  better  consult  French 
than  English  authorities ;  for  Frenchmen  seem  more  at  liberty 
than  Englishmen  to  speak  of  things  as  they  are,  and  less  ham- 
pered by  the  necessity  of  suiting  a  particular  class  of  public  opi- 
nion  by  venting  the   platitudes   of  ordinary   liberalism,   and 
abuse  of  German  tyrants.     But  notwithstanding   all  this,   it 
remains  true  that  France  possesses  less  influence  in  Greece  than 
either  of  her  rivals,  and  must  probably  have  far  less  share  in 
moulding  her  future  destiny.     The  cause  is  a  very  simple  one — 
religious  antipathy.     The  influence  of  France  is  identified  in 
Greek  minds  with  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  ;  and 
the  mixture  of  fear  and  aversion  with  which  this  is  regarded  is 
powerful  to  a  degree  to  which  even  we,  nourished  as  we  are 
among  mutual  hostilities  of  the  same  kind,  should  find  it  difficult 
to  realise.   The  Eastern  Church  is  of  necessity  on  the  defensive : 
it  has  no  proselytising  tendencies :  it  remains  strong  in  its  grand 
old  stereotyped  form  of  early  piety,  strong  in  the  devotion  of 
millions  of  worshippers ;  but  its  clergy  are  utterly  unlearned  in 
the  tactics,  ignorant  even  of  the  subjects,  of  modern  controversy* 
They  consequently  only  dread  the  more  their  able  and  aggressive 
Western  antagonists.     For  this  reason,  no  Roman  Catholic  king 
can  probably  succeed  in  Greece.     Any  such  sovereign  must 
needs  wish  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  priesthood  of  his  own 
persuasion ;  and  to  be  ongood  terms  with  them  is  to  be  on  bad 
terms  with  the  nation.     They  are  regarded,  and  with  truth,  as 
nourishing  the  undying  'great  idea'  of  subjugating  the  Eastern 
Church.    And  it  cannot  but  be  observed  how  much  France  has 
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lost  from  that  tendency  to  pursue  at  the  same  time  opposite  or 
inconsistent  objects,  which  has  been  of  late  so  characteristic  of 
her  foreign  policy  in  more  regions  than  one.  In  the  Eastern 
world  she  has  long  assumed  the  position  of  protectress  of  the 
Latin  churches ;  a  position  which  may  be  worth  more  to  her 
than  her  influence  in  Greece,  but  is  quite  incompatible  with 
the  latter.  The  Greeks  are  familiar  with  the  part  played  by 
France  in  the  controversies  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  with  the 
manner  in  which  Lebanon,  with  its  Maronite  population,  hm 
been  turned  into  an  outlying  fortress  for  French  and  Romanist 
supremacy ;  with  the  strange  and  as  yet  unexplained  intrigues 
which  seemed  for  a  time  likely  to  bring  over  in  a  body  the 
Bulgarian  clergy  and  laity  to  the  Western  faith ;  and  towards 
the  agents  in  these  proceedings,  secular  and  clerical  alike,  they 
nourish  the  permanent  hostility  founded  on  constant  fear. 
They  know  that  no  concordats  or  engagements,  no  promises  of 
moderation,  bind  religious  opponents : — 

&C  oh*  tart  Xiovfft  ko\  dvlpacnv  Spicia  ttcoto, 
dXXa  KaKa  typoviovai  Siafjnrepec  aWijXourtr. 

'  If  the  European  Powers  endeavour  to  force  on  us  any  other  king 
than  Prince  Alfred,'(says  a  recent  Athenian  pamphleteer,  Koulouriotw, 
in  evident  dread  of  the  alternative  which  we  have  foreshadowed,)  'we 
would  choose  a  republican  form  of  government ;  and,  if  that  should  not 
be  possible,  we  should  prefer  to  bow  down  once  more  under  the  swiy 
and  domination  of  our  old  Turkish  masters,  as  our  ancestors  did  four 
hundred  years  ago,  when  they  were  required  by  the  Pope  of  Borne 
to  change  their  religion  if  they  expected  any  help  from  him.  .  .  . 
Better  the  return  of  Turkish  domination  than  the  shameful  acceptaacs 
of  another  nominee  of  the  Three  Powers,  or  any  other  ruler  than  hia 
whom  the  Greek  people  have  selected.* 

And  we  certainly  believe  that  this  is  not  all  bravado;  and 
that  in  these  days,  when  a  generation  has  arisen  which  knows 
little  of  Turkish  dominion  except  its  tolerance,  there  is  many  a 
pious  Greek  who  would  rather  live  under  the  Sultan  than 
under  a  Romish  monarch  who  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  the 
wrong  way,  and  celebrates  Easter  Sunday,  as  he  phrases  it, 
ten  days  before  our  Lord  was  crucified. 

The  causes  which  act  in  the  negative,  at  the  present  conjunc- 
ture, against  Russian  and  French  influence,  act  of  course  in 
favour  of  British.  The  Greeks  owe  us  a  grudge  on  divers 
accounts,  as  having  urged  alleged  national  rights  against 
them  far  beyond  reason  and  justice,  in  the  matter  of  Pacific© 
and  bis  fellow-claimants;  as  having  been  the  most  pertina- 
cious of  all  in  repressing  the  propagandism  of  their  *  great 
'idea.'     But  their  quarrels  with  us  are  all  above  board;  they 
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have  no  suspicious  fears  of  our  preparing  for  them  either  political 
or  religious  subjugation.  And,  we  may  add  in  real  justice  to 
ourselves,  they  believe  in  our  fair-dealing,  our  fundamental 
good  intentions  towards  them,  our  love  of  political  freedom,  and, 
above  all,  in  our  power.  The  mistress  of  the  sea  must,  on  any 
emergency,  be  mistress  of  Greece.  That  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands  had  much  to  do  with  the  cry 
for  Prince  Alfred,  we  do  not  believe.  The  measure  may  be 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  political  wishes  of  the 
Greek  nation;  if  put  to  the  vote,  it9 would  probably  be  unani- 
mously adopted  both  in  Greece  and  in  the  islands ;  yet  it  seems 
true,  nevertheless,  that  the  influential  Greek  demagogues  care 
little  about  it,  while  the  ordinary  class  of  politicians  rather  fear 
it.  Indeed,  we  were  told  a  year  ago  by  a  good  judge  of  Greek 
public  opinion,  that  in  Athens  the  feeling  was  against  it,  from 
a  kind  of  conviction  that  the  annexation  would  bring  with  it 
more  new  place-hunters  than  new  places,  and  that  the  insular 
mother-wit,  improved  by  English  education,  would  give  can- 
didates for  power  from  that  quarter  a  dangerous  advantage. 
The  commercial  tie  between  England  and  Greece  has  more  to 
do  with  it.  There  has  been  of  late  years  a  marked  increase 
of  population  and  of  thriving  in  certain  portions  of  Greece ; 
and  these  are  particularly  connected  with  the  English  trade. 
A  report  recently  made  by  the  able  British  Consul  at  Patras, 
Mr.  Ongley,  shows  an  amount  of  progress  within  the  last  few 
years  in  the  Morea  very  strongly  contrasted  with  the  despondent 
pictures  which  Mr.  Finlay  and  others  draw  of  the  internal  state 
of  the  country,  in  their  eagerness  for  accumulating  charges 
against  the  Bavarian  dynasty;  strongly  contrasted,  we  must 
add,  with  the  symptoms  of  lifelessness  and  decay  which  show 
themselves  in  provinces  nearer  to  the  seat  of  Government.  It 
is  to  the  valleys  of  Arcadia,  Elis,  and  Messenia,  above  all  to  the 
wealthy  maritime  plain  of  Achaia,  that  the  traveller  must  repair 
who  wishes  to  gaze  on  signs  of  regeneration  rather  than  on 
memorials  of  former  greatness.  There  are  some  who,  in  their 
despair  of  amelioration,  have  believed  that  Nature  herself  in 
these  later  days  has  conspired  with  political  evils  to  perpetuate 
the  ruin  of  Greece — that  her  sun  burns  instead  of  fertilising,, 
her  clouds  have  ceased  to  drop  their  beneficent  showers  on 
summits  rendered  bald  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  that 
h$r  torrents  cover  year  by  year  her  productive  land  with  larger 
masses  of  debris,  or  extend  the  borders  of  the  mephitic  marshes ; 
that  the  harsh,  stunted,  grey  vegetation  of  Africa  is  slowly 
extending  its  dominion  over  the  soil,  and  expelling  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  old  deciduous  woods  which  connected  her  with  the 
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European  continent   But  in  the  parts  to  which  -we  have  lefenal 
Nature,  nourished  by  human  industry,  shows  no  signs  of  decay. 
She  is  ever  beneficent  as  of  yore,  and  only  withholds  her  gifts 
from  those  who  will  not  earn  or  deserve  them.      Hut  then  the 
region  in  question  is  vivified,  as  we  have  said,  by  English  trade; 
and  in  particular  by  one  singular  branch  of  it     Ever  since  the 
reduction  and  equalisation  of  our  duty  on  currants,  that  eccen- 
tric race  of  vegetables,  consumed  only  by  Britons,  produced 
only  on  the  shores  and  islands  adjoining  the  Gulf  of  Corinth- 
Corfu,  they  say,  is  too  far^iorth  for  it,  Cerigo  too  far  sooth- 
has  formed  a  link  between  the  two  nations,  hardly  less  strong, 
to  compare  small  things  with  great,  than  cotton  created  of  oW 
between  England  and  America.     Currants  form   in   ordinary 
years  about  a  third  of  the  entire  exports  of  the    country. 
Advancing    prosperity  is   therefore   especially   perceptible  at 
Patras,  Vostitza,  and  other  points  which  the  English  trade  has 
reached  or  is  about  to  reach.     We  would  not  overrate  the 
strength  of  mere  commercial  sympathies  in  politics,  as  compared 
with  those  of  race  and  religion ;  but  they  have  their  value  not- 
withstanding in  shaping  and  maintaining  alliances,  and  there  u 
no  fear  that  any  disappointment  which  the  refusal  of  Prince 
Alfred  may  occasion,  will  permanently  shake  the  good  feeling 
which  at  present  subsists  between  the  two  nations,  unless  other 
political  differences,  now  adjourned  or  obscured,  rise  again  into 
the  ascendant. 

That  refusal  was  unavoidable ;  but  it  has  thrown  back  the 
affairs  of  Greece  into  a  state  of  lowering  uncertainty,  from 
which  it  is  difficult  not  to  draw  the  worst  auguries.  Probably 
there  are  only  a  very  few  ultra-politicians,  in  Greece  or  out  of 
it,  who  would  not  in  their  hearts  admit  that,  for  some  time  to 
come,  an  enlightened  despot  would  be  her  best  governor — a 
despot  who  should  crush  her  factions  with  the  strong  hand, 
direct  her  policy  aright  by  energy  of  will,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  sense  enough  not  to  interfere  in  details,  wherever  local 
self-government  could  accomplish  the  object  required.  But 
such  a  despot  were  hard  to  find,  nor,  when  found,  could  he  be 
imposed  on  Greece,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  by  other 
Powers.  The  Greeks  must  deal  with  matters  as  protocols 
abroad  and  constitutions  at  home  have  made  them*  And, 
therefore,  the  subsequent  refusal  of  the  Duke  of  Coburg  to 
accede  to  the  proposal  of  the  Three  Powers  is,  in  our  view, 
matter  of  great  regret.  If  the  dynastic  principle  is  to  be  main- 
tained at  all — if  the  future  ruler  of  Greece  must  be  a  constitu- 
tional Prince,  selected  from  the  reigning  families  of  Europe  — 
and  no  alternative  seems  as  yet  to  have  suggested  itself  either 
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to  Greek  or  foreign  politicians  —  no  one  could  unite  so  many 
advantages  for  the  purpose  as  this  distinguished  Prince.     We 
do  not  speak  of  his  family  and  alliances,  though  these  would 
have  offered  guarantees  of  stability  not^  to  be  overlooked  ;  but 
of  himself.     The  throne  of  Greece  requires,  emphatically,  a 
man  to  sit  on  it;  one  to  whom  years  have  given  reflection, 
without  diminishing  as  yet  his  strength  of  body  or  mind  ;  one 
accustomed  to  political  life,  and  familiar  with  the  ways  and 
sentiments  of  other  orders  beside  his  own ;  one  accustomed, 
moreover,  to  traveller's  habits  and  hunter's  fare,  who  could 
make  himself  at  home  in  the  simple  circles  of  mountaineers  and 
seamen;    one  with   a   will  strong  enough  to  guide  her,  and 
powers  of  mind  to  think  for  her,  and  yet  tact  enough  to  mark 
out  for  himself,  in  all  minor  matters,  the  line  between  the 
king  who  governs  and  him  who  reigns.    All  these  faculties  Duke 
Ernest  would  have  brought  with  him.     And  the  very  eccen- 
tricities  of  his  political  temperament,  which  have  made   his 
position  difficult  to  hold  in  the  confined  area  of  German  politics, 
originating  as  they  do  in  independent  and  enlightened  thought, 
would   have  done  more  service  in   the   exceptional  condition 
of  Greece  than  the  mere  routine  character  of  an  ordinary 
Serene   Highness.      He   has  made  his   choice,   however,   on 
grounds  of  which  none  can  gainsay  the  validity ;  and  that  to  the 
sincere  delight  of  the  loyal  old-fashioned  population  among  whom 
his  lot  is  cast,  and  whom  he  refuses  to  abandon.     Rumour  now 
informs  us  that  a  new  candidate  is  likely  to  be  proposed  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  Greek  nation,  in  the  person  of  Prince  William 
of  Denmark,  brother  of  our  newly  welcomed  Princess  of  Wales. 
The  star  of  his  family  is  so  much  in  the  ascendant,  that  a  courtier 
might  be  forgiven  for  presaging  good  fortune  from  the  an- 
nouncement.    For  our  own  part,  we  will  only  say,  that  failing 
a  sovereign  of  adequate  ability,  and  armed  with  constitutional 
powers  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  rule  in  earnest,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  experiment  of  a  Republic  might  be 
a  safer  one  in  Greece  than  in  countries  more  advanced  in  the 
ordinary  sense.     It  may  be  true  that  the  Greeks  are  factious, 
self-seeking,  suspicious,  low  in  public  morality  —  serious   de- 
ficiencies, doubtless,    for  political  life  —  but  they   are   what 
nations  long  fettered  by  paternal  governments  cannot  be ;  full 
of  resource  and  intelligence.     They  are  in  truth  *  Republicans 
*  of  yesterday.'    Their  government  under  the  Turks  was  barba- 
rous enough,  but  it  amounted  to  a  kind  of  fortuitous  democracy, 
controlled  by  the  occasional  interference  of  an  absolute  master. 
The  Bavarians,  with   really   good  intentions,  cultivated  that 
most  un-Oriental  principle  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
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we  term  bureaucracy.  Thus  the  nation  was  never  fairly  driren  to 
the  exercise  of  those  internal  energies  which  we  hold  it  to  ponea 
Absolute  self-government  is  an  heroic  remedy,  which  haa  i 
chance  of  success  in  so  desperate  a  case  as  this,  where  the  milder 
treatment  of  partial  or  apparent  self-government  has  failed.  A 
Republic,  with  a  strong  local,  but  not  federal,  organisation,  ud 
a  President  chosen  for  a  long  period,  and  with  extensive  powers 
—  if  a  foreigner,  like  the  Podest&  of  a  mediaeval  Italian  com- 
monwealth, so  much  the  better, —  this  is  an  alternative  which 
we  should  regard  with  reasonable  hope.  What  we  most  depre- 
cate is  a  renewed  experiment,  by  the  Three  Powers,  of  the 
'  never  ending,  still  beginning '  system  of  foreign  tutelage. 

Under  such  a  complication  of  difficulties  as  now  besets  tie 
Greek  question,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  irresistible  desire  of 
the  people  of  the  Ionian  Islands  for  annexation  to  Greece  - 
irresistible,  if  they  were  to  be  judged  of  by  public  manifestations 
and  by  the  doings  of  their  elected  chamber — seems  to  baveaab- 
sided  into  a  very  quiet  and  manageable  lukewarmness.    Nov 
that  the  protecting  Government  has  expressed  its  willingness  to 
grant  in  a  regular  way  what  they  demanded  with  so  nroca 
violence,  the  leaders    of  the  movement    seem   as  much  die- 
appointed  as    Sheridan's  heroine  in  the  '  Rivals,'   when  she 
discovered  that   '  there    was   to  be  no  elopement  after  alL 
Still,  we  believe  that  the  Ionians  would  be  misjudged  by  those 
who  should  hastily  conclude  that  the   annexation   movement 
arose  out  of  mere  temporary  fanaticism  in  the  people,  or  mere 
factious  purposes  in  the  leaders.     It  may  be  true  enough  that 
it  originated   with   the   active  minority;    with   that  Cmex^ 
ceto '  in  which  modern  revolutions  are  usually  fomented ;  and 
that  it  has   been  fostered   by  the   disappointed   adherents  of 
the  older  'reactionary'  system,  overthrown  by  Lord  Seatona 
reforms  in    1850:   by   no   means    an    unique   instance  of » 
combination  of   Tories   and   Radicals.      The  more  property 
Conservative  classes,  gentry  and    peasantry,  may  have  been 
silent,  through  inertness,  and  partly  from  terror.    But  for  ail 
this,  the  classes  in  question,  though  they  may  have  a  ne8**JJe 
dislike  to  change,  have  no  active  sympathies  except  in  Bococd' 
ance  with  that  minority.     The  gentry  of  the  islands  are,  it  w 
true,  half  Italian  in  origin,  and  not  without  Italian  trait*  J" 
character.     The  'libro  d'oro*  of  Corfu,  the  roll  of  to  »* 
provincial  nobility,  was  framed  on  that  of  Venice,  and  co&~ 
prises  many  a  Venetian  name.     The  inscribed  arcades  of  tz# 
University  of  Padua  are  covered  with  records  and  *r^. 
bearings  of  Ionian    students,    brought    there    by  the  P^ 
of  Venice  to  study  along  with  the  scions  of  her  own  j***008 
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aristocracy.  And  yet  it  is  true  also  that  the  very  descen- 
dants of  the  chivalry  of  St.  Mark  have  become  in  the  course 
of  generations  thoroughly  Orientalised.  Many  of  them  even 
now  speak  but  imperfectly  the  Greek  language,  and  yet 
have  adopted  to  fanaticism  Greek  politics  and  Greek  reli- 
gion. The  veteran  Cavalier  Dandolo,  for  many  a  year  the 
leader  of  the  Corfiote  Philhellenes,  boasts  of  descent  from  the 
famous  Doge,  and  yet  is  the  author  of  an  energetic  essay  against 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
peasantry  are,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  very  unmixed,  and  a 
very  simple-minded  and  honest,  race  of  Greeks.  Neither  class 
bear  us  any  attachment:  neither  would  oppose  any  substantial 
resistance  to  the  popular  movement,  were  it  resumed.  We  are, 
therefore,  firmly  of  opinion  that  our  Government  took  the 
wisest  as  well  as  justest  course  in  seizing  the  first  reasonable 
opportunity  which  offered  itself  for  relieving  the  Ionians  and 
ourselves  alike  from  the  burden  of  an  unprofitable  and  unpo- 
pular Protectorate.  No  doubt  the  details  of  the  step  taken 
afford,  unavoidably,  scope  for  hostile  criticism.  It  may  be 
argued,  that  where  England  cannot  act  without  the  consent  of 
other  Powers,  that  consent  should  have  been  obtained  before 
the  step  was  announced;  to  which  we  believe  that  the  true 
answer  is,  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  diplomatic  difficulties  was 
to  declare  our  own  will  first,  and  then  endeavour  to  acquire  the 
necessary  foreign  adhesion  to  our  proposal.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested also  that  there  was  something  ungracious,  and  scarcely 
politic,  in  so  wording  our  announcement  as  to  make  it  appear 
as  if  the  islands  were  to  be  thrown  in  as  a  prize  for  a  successful 
revolution,  directed  against  a  monarch  with  whom  we  at  least 
had  no  cause  of  quarrel,  and  the  main  cause  of  whose  unpopu- 
larity was  his  enforced  adherence  to  our  Turkish  policy.  And 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  the  project  are 
many  and  serious.  If  it  is  to  wait,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  announcement  by  our  Government,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  settled  monarchy  in  Greece,  its  prospect  of  ripeness  seems 
somewhat  distant.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  an  island  so 
tempting  from  its  natural  advantages  as  Corfu,  so  little  con- 
nected geographically  with  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  so  admi- 
rably placed  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  perishing 
Turkish  monarchy,  will  be  suffered  to  pass  under  Greek 
domination  without  many  a  scheme  among  European  poli- 
ticians to  turn  it  to  some  other  use.  Nor  do  certain  very 
obvious  elements  of  the  question  seem  to  have  been  thought  of 
with  a  view  to  adjustment.  The  islands  have  a  trifling  debt  of 
their  own :  Greece  an  overwhelming  one.    Are  they  to  be  made 
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partakers  in  the  normal  state  of  bankruptcy  which  is  the  lot  of 
the  latter?  Again,  we  are  not  aware  whether  any  thought  has 
as  yet  been  taken  for  those  thousands  of  Ionians,  scattered  orer 
the  Levant,  who  now  thrive  under  the  shield  of  British  consular 
protection ;  a  protection  which  many  of  them  are  said  grosBlj  to 
abuse,  but  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  withdraw  without  occa- 
sioning very  serious  loss  and  danger  to  the  innocent  as  well  as 
the  guilty.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found  that  the  protection  most 
be  continued  to  those  individuals  who  are  now  in  actual  enjoy- 
ment of  it  These  are  questions,  all  of  them  '  thorny,9  some 
of  them  serious.  But  we  have  little  doubt  that  a  line  of  con- 
duct which  is  at  once  righteous  and  expedient  will  succeed  in 
spite  of  them ;  and  that  it  will  be  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  best  mode  of  ensuring  that  success  was  by  presenting  oar 
policy  rough-hewn  at  first,  and  leaving  to  wisdom  and  fortune 
the  task  of  shaping  it 

In  other  respects  the  future  of   Greece  seems  wrapt  is 
darkness.   The  '  great 'idea '  must  go  again  to  sleep  for  awhile,  ts 
it  has  been  forced  to  do  so  many  times  *  since  first  it  was  awa- 
kened near  a  century  ago  by  the  Russian  cannon  in  the  Bay  of 
Tenesmi     Greece  has  before  her  the  ungrateful  task  of  reor- 
ganising herself,  before  she  can  dream  of  extending  her  frontier 
over  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  and  still  more  before  she  can  realise 
her  grander  Byzantine  vision.     And   nothing  can   be  won 
obvious  than  that  her  true  interest  lies  in  delay.     If  we  can 
imagine  the  long  threatened  disruption  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
taking  place  at  once,  it  is  all  but  certain  that  the  Greek  race  is 
not  yet  in  a  condition  to  profit  by  it    Were  the  Christian  popula- 
tion of  European  Turkey  unanimous  and  homogeneous,  it  would 
form   a  magnificent  fraction  of  mankind.     A  people  which 
should  unite  the  romantic  bravery  of  the  Servians  and  Monte- 
negrins with  the  Chinese-like  industry  of  the  Bulgarians,  the 
subtle  intellect  and  mercantile  energy  of  the  Greeks,  might  be 
fitted  to  occupy  and  hold  against  all  comers  the  noblest  of  Euro- 
pean dominions.     But  the  prospect  of  such  union,  at  no  time  very 
hopeful,  seems  remote ;  and  we  can  hardly  anticipate  that  a 
people,  which  finds  it  so  difficult  to  fill  the  vacant  throne  of 
Athens,  is  already  in  a  condition  to  restore  a  Christian  Emperor 
to  the  throne  of  Byzantium. 


No.  CCXLL  will  be  published  in  July. 
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ning's character  and  conduct,  461 — political  agencies,  464 — Sir 
John  Lawrence's  Letter,  466 — Native  Contingents,  468 — fiction  of 
the  '  Double  Government,'  469 — Lord  Derby's  Proclamation,  471 
— Land  Settlement  in  Oude,  473 — Lord  Ellenborough's  celebrated 
despatch,  474 — Talookdaree  Settlement,  476  —  inheritance  by 
adoption,  479 — Native  States,  480 — Indian  army,  483 — Local 
Government  of  India,  483 — European  troops,  486 — Indian  finance, 
491— land-tax,  494. 


Japan,  517 — Sir  R.  Alcock's  work,  519 — political  constitution  of 
Japan,  520— Japanese  civilisation,  520— constitution,  525 — the 
treaties  and  their  results,  527 — murder  of  the  Gotairo,  530 — 
Dai  mi os  and  their  revenues,  531 — relations  with  Japan,  534 — 
trade,  535 — policy  of  Russia,  536 — true  policy  of  England,  539. 

Judaism,  Modern,  180 — the  Talmud,  182 — Jewish  restoration  of 
learning,  185 — Maimonides,  186 — Jewish  thought  in  Spain,  188 — 
the  Reformation,  189 — Spinoza,  190 — Moses  Mendelssohn,  191 — 
Jewish  emancipation,  192 — Reformed  Synagogue,  195 — German 
Jews,  196 — French  Judaism,  197 — M.  Salvador's  works,  198 — 
characteristics  of  Protestantism,  203 — rise  and  origin  of  the 
Christian  faith,  205. 

K 

Kalisch,  M.M.,  his  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  reviewed, 
18a 
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Katharine  of  Arragon,  her  marriages,  393. 

Kinglake,  A.  W.,  his  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  reviewed,  307. 

L 
Lawrence,  Sir  H.  M.,  his  Essays,  reviewed,  1. 

M 

M'Caul,  Dr.,  his  Testimonies  to  the  Divine  Authority  and  Inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  his  Examination  of  Bishop  Colenjo'i 
Difficulties,  reviewed,  498. 

Man* s  Place  in  Nature,  541  —  manlike  apes,  542  —  geographical 
distribution  of  the  anthropoid  apes,  543 — fossil  forms,  544  — 
abnormal  variations  in  the  physical  structure  of  man,  545  — 
*  mastoid'  processes,  546 — Professor  Huxley's  doctrine,  546— 
Darwinism,  547  —  real  difference  between  Man  and  the  apes,  548 

—  gorilla,  551  —  'atavism,'  551 — modifications  of  the  cerebrum 
in  the  Quadrumana,  552  —  Archencephala,  558  —  counter-state 
ments  of  Owen  and  Huxley,  559  —  '  hippocampus  minor,*  561  — 
Dr.  Knox,  563  —  structural  differences  between  men  and  apes,  564 

—  Dr.  Webb,  565  —  structural  organisation,  566  —  tendency  of 
the  *  Theory  of  Developement,*  568. 

Miserables,  les,  reviewed,  208.     See  Hugo. 


Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Convicts  in  Ireland,  with  some 
Remarks  on  the  same  in  England,  reviewed,  241. 

Owen,  R.,  his  Osteological  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Anthropoid  Apes,  reviewed,  541. 


Papers  on  Gold  in  British  Columbia  ;  on  the  Condition  and  Prospect! 
of  Gold  fields  in  Victoria,  reviewed,  82 ;  on  the  Mutinies  in  the 
East  Indies,  reviewed,  444. 

Pentateuch,  Historic  Character  of  the,  vindicated,  reviewed,  498. 

Plessner,  M.  Salomon,  his  Jlidisch  Mosaischer  Religionsunterrich* 
fur  die  Israelitische  Jugend,  reviewed,  180. 

Public  Affairs,  269  —  defence  of  the  country,  273  —  the  Volunteers, 
273  —  iron-plated  ships  and  fortification  of  naval  arsenals,  274 — 
military  establishments  in  the  Colonies,  277  —  financial  condition, 
279 — cotton  manufacture,  279 — wealth  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
283  —  Parliamentary  grant,  285  —  foreign  relations,  287  —  the 
Northern  Courts,  288  —  France  and  England,  290  —  Italy,  291  — 
Greece,  293  —  Ionian  Islands,  293  —  American  revolution,  295 
—  question  of  recognising  the  Seceded  States,  296  —  precedents, 
299  —  French  propositions,  304. 

Q 

Quinet,  M.  E.,  his  Histoire  de  la  Campagne  de  1815,  reviewed,  H7. 
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Reports  on  Convict  Prisons  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  on  Transpor- 
tation and  Penal  Servitude,  reviewed,  241. 

Report  as  to  the  State  of  the  Mining  Districts,  reviewed,  406. 

Report  of  the  Tithe  Redemption  Trust,  and  Lords'  Report  on  the 
Deficiency  of  Means  of  Spiritual  Instruction,  reviewed,  360. 

Rubens,  Contributions  to  the  Life  of,  1 16  —  Brotherhood  of  St.  Luke, 
121  — early  career  of  Rubens,  124  —  his  works,  127  —  *  Descent 
from  the  Cross,'  129  —  employed  by  Mary  of  Medicis,  131  — 
Mr.  Sainsbury's  edition  of  his  letters,  133  —  diplomatic  acquaint- 
ance with  England,  136  —  the  Infanta,  137  —  visit  to  Madrid,  138 
—  mission  to  England,  138  —  *  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter/  143  — 
his  etchings,  146* 

S 

Sainsbury,  W.  N.,  his  Original  unpublished'  Papers,  illustrative 
of  the  Life  of  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  reviewed,  116. 

Salvador,  M.  Joseph,  his  Histoire  des  Institutions  de  Molse  et  du 
Peuple  hlbreu;  Jesus-Christ  et  sa  Doctrine;  Histoire  de  la 
Domination  Romaine  en  Jud£e,  et  de  la  Ruine  de  Jerusalem ;  and 
Paris,  Rome,  Jerusalem,  ou  la  Question  Religieuse  au  XIXe 
Siecle,  reviewed,  180. 

Simancas  Records  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII,  378  —  Mr.  Bergen- 
roth*s  operations,  379  —  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  383  —  the 
Inquisition,  383  —  Commission  to  contract  an  alliance  with  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  387  —  De  Puebla's  mission,  387  —  Treaty  of 
1489,  390  — treaty  with  Charles  VIII.  in  1493,  391  —marriage  of 
Princess  Katharine,  393  —  instruction  to  the  Duke  of  Estrada, 
395  —  treaty  of  marriage  between  Katharine  and  Henry  Prince 
of  Wales,  398  —  question  as  to  the  dispensation,  399  —  Juan  a 
of  Castile,  404. 


Thiers,  M.  A.,  his  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  l'Empire,  147  —  cam- 
paign of  1815,  147  —  Charleroi,  152 — Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras, 
154  —  Thiers  and  Siborne  on  Quatre  Bras,  163  —  Blucher's 
movements,  164 — Waterloo,  166. 

Tithe  Impropriation,  360— « Tithe  Redemption  Trust,'  360  —  vicars 
and  perpetual  curates,  362  —  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  363  —  evils 
of  impropriated  tithes,  363 — extent  to  which  tithes  have  been 
alienated,  369  —  income  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  372  — 
holding  of  Church  property  by  laymen,  375  —  Sir  H.  Spelinan's 
•  History  of  Tithes,'  375  —  tithe-restoration,  377. 

V 
Vance,  Rev.  W.  F.,  his  Voice  from  the  Mines,  reviewed,  406. 
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Webby  F.  C,  his  Teeth  in  Man  and  the  Anthropoid  Apes,  reviewed 

541. 
Woods,  Rev.  J.  E.,  his  Geological  Observations  in   Sooth  Aostrafi* 

reviewed,  92. 
Wordsworth,  Canon,  his  Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  reviewed,  498. 
Worstey,  P.  &,  his  Translation  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  reviewed,  3& 
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